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PREFACE 


I HAVE DO UM for a preface eave to return thanks which are due, 
even though the expression of my gratitude can only be inadequate. 
But for the untmng assistance of hlua D. L. Smith this book would 
never, I think, have been completed and perhaps would never have 
been b^nn. At the critical moment ahe took on herself much tiremme 
work for which I had neither leisure nor inclination. Only less valuable 
has been the help given me by my old pupil Sfisa Hilda Clapperton. 
To these two I owe a great debt Other friends also have helped me 
with advice, with encouragement and m other ways : they will know 
that I am not ungrateful. Was there ever, I wonder, a book which 
was wholly and eolely the work of one man or woman t 

J. W. AliTH. 


July 1928 
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introduction 


T SB aixteenlH ccQttuy wu a period of relativelp rapid and of 
formally revolntionary change. It may be compared in 
that reaped with two other great period of European hia> 
tory and vith them only : the twelfth century and the nineteenth. 
It b mere tmism to eay that the great changta that tooh place were 
restdta of a long process. Aa tn other such cases, their aaddenness 
and their rerolntionary qtiality were in part illoaory. Essential 
p^chologieal change preceded the formal rerolotioa. 

So long ago as the commencement of the fonrieenth centnry it 
had been pointed ont that the Empire of Cbnateoiom was a nseless 
hctlon. It had been declared that the Church and the Papacy eoa- 
atitnted the mam obstacle to the development of efficient eecnlar 
government. It had bees aaserted that the clergy as such bad no 
right to BpeaV in the name of the Cbotch. On these texta the thinVen 
of the ioccrteenth oentory had enlarged considerably. AH throu^ 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the clergy and the Pope had 
been euHering loss of prestige and of mural authority. The actual 
constitution of the Church ^Iholic was incrpasbgly undermined by 
heresy, hy scepticism and by covetous jealousy of its property and 
ite jurisdictions. It was increasingly menaced by the growth of 
nationalist sentiment and organization, at least in Prance and in 
England. A crash became inevitable, and in the sixteenth century 
the Church was tom to pieces. What we call the Eefoimation was, 
in one aapect, the definHire triumph of aecular authority in a straggle 
with the Church already centuries old. In one country after another, 
the secular government established its local control of the Ch^h, 
absorbing in the process much, at least, of ita property and juris- 
diction. In city after dty, from Stralsund to Geneva, the Reforma- 
tion appears as the last act of an age-long conflict between city and 
Bishop. Even in Catholic countriei' the same thing l^ppened in 
some degree. When Francis I secured from th? Pope in 
right to appoint his own bishops and bv the ordinance of Vilkrs 
CotciSts in 1537, curtailed ecclewastical jurisdiction, he was doing, 
so far a# he could, what Henry VIII did in England. Fct^nand of 
Austria, like the Protestant Piw^ of Korth Germany, dissolved 
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iroaisVrifs and appropnV^ tfcf property. In Spiia the laqulnlioa 
wt up by the King tn defixace of the Pope, was, ataong other thbgs, 
a royal inTtraraenl for the control of the clergy. The Reforraatjoa 
was part of the process by which Europe was rrsolrtd into a scries 
of iadepeadent, secular, sovereign States. 

Along with the efTorts of Pnac« and Magistrates to master tad 
to dispoa«e&s the Church, went, part cause and part crm-^adce, a 
great religious revival. It is, perhaps, a little unfortunate that the 
term * Reformation ’ has come to be so completely associated with 
Protestantism, that the Catholic revival is spoken of as Counter- 
Reformation. The religious revival of the century was Calholk as 
well as, and no leas than, Protestant. A great cflort was made by 
the Catholic Church to Ttform its discipline and administration and 
to define its doctrinal position. The intensity of the religiousness 
developed in Spain was at the least as great as appears in any Protestant 
country. Everywhere to the etrcggle over prop e r ty and jurisdiction 
were added eflorts to establish or tr-untain or propagate * true religion *. 
Governments, however reluctantly, were compelled to take share and 
tide in theta, Confnaioa was confounded by the development of tie 
Odvinistie ideal of a Chcr^-State; a development peculiarly 
embarrassing to Protestant gev em nents. 

Enormous in extent and intensity was the resulting friction. The 
Reformation involved huge transferences of prope rt y and jurisdiction. 
It involved war, and, above all, dr3 war. It necessitated efiorta on 
the part of governments to organize their conquests and to make 
of the reformed church an instrument of their purposes. It involved 
what is called reli^ous persecution. And it involved, of coune, a 
vast and many-sided Ihen^y controversy. 

It is an error to suppose that the siiteenth century saw the devdop- 
ment of much that was stiikirgly new in political philoBophy. Con- 
trovert was, of course, mainly concerned with questions men were 
forced, by what was happening, to consider. Many old questions 
wee, therefore, stated in new terms. But all through the century, 
except at least m Italy, political thought remained essentially medieTxl 
in character. All through the century the divisions of late 
medieval opinion were reproduced. This was a necessary conse- 
quence of the fact that the basic assumptions made in the sixteenth 
century were the same that bad been made by medieval thinkers. 
All sides assumed that the Scriptures were the very Word of God 
and all assumed the existence of a * natural * moral law, recognized 
by all men alike and binding absolutely, world without end. Every 
one, too, saw or felt that, just as goodness in action is conformity 
with the Ete rn al Iaw, that is with God’s purpose in creation, so a 
* light * is somet hin g which cannot be denied without defiance of 
God. Every conceivable expresses Divine WHL Real 
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Mlhorily, whtOicr in n king or in the father of a family, U a right to 
demand olxnlience aa a duly to Ood. On the haiia of tlieiio pro* 
jKisitions, usually nvsumcd ns axiomatic, the political thought of 
the century aa a whole may fairly bo aaid to have proceeded. Rut 
the dominant tendency and the general character of such thought 
differed widely, with widely differing conditions, m every country 
in Europe. Little that wo can aay will bo even approximately true 
of all of them. 

At the beginning of the century England and Franco alike may be 
»iUd to have but just rtconslituteil central government after long 
anarthy. In both countries the establishment of order and security 
absolutely depended upon the effectiveness of the new monarchy. 
In both, therefore, there arose not only strong monarchical aenti* 
raent, but a tendency towards formation of theories of unlimited 
Sovereignty in the monarch. Rut in Wh eases that tendency was 
thwart^, more or lew completely The lines on which political 
thought proceeded in the two countries rapidly diverged. 

The effort of the monarchy effectively to eentrahre government 
m France broke down over almost innumerable obstacles The 
French monarchy in the fifteenth eentuiy had bad to reconquer a largo 
part of France, not merely from the English. The driving out of 
the English was a relatively easy matter. There remained a number 
of provinces and of towns, organireil for self-government and aecus* 
tomed to an almost completo freedom from outside interference. Tho 
resistance of provincial and municipal tradition was increased by the 
lawlessness of the mass of the nobles and by the ambitions of grundt 
Keigneur$. rrotestantism, allying lUcM with provincial and municipal 
feeling, of which, indeed, it was largely an expression, complicated 
the position indefinitely. Under these conditions the centralizing 
eflort of the monarchy resulted in dvil war. The claims made for 
tho monarch were countered, first, by constitutional theories and, 
later, by the dovelepment of ibeorjes of jwpuJar sovereignty and a 
sacred right of rebellion. Once such assertions were made there was 
no escape from the discussion of fundamental questions Yet, in 
the long run, as tho result of terrible and disillusioning cxpcricnco, 
all such theories became, in France, more and more discredited. 
Before the end of tho century a theory of absolutism in the King, 
conceived as deriving authority directly from Ood, was becoming 
dominant. By tho end of the century cflectivo centralization of 
government Iwd, at last, become possible. 

But England was not afUicted with the accentuated and organized 
provincial divisions of Franco. Nowhere fa English towns or counties 
was there any real tradition of scU-govenjing independence. Largely, 

I think, for that very reason, En^and cscaiied the worst forms of 
religious division. On tho other hand, England was possessed of a 
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PatliamcntAry tradition which France lachcd, Wealc and inchoate 
as this was at the beginning of the sixteenth centurj, the action of 
Henry VTIPs gOTcmncnt coniinned and defined it. Fortesene’s 
conception of a dominium polittcum was actually far more true of 
England onder Elizabeth than it had been at the time he wrote. 
Though, therefore, England accepted fully, and far more fully than 
for a long time did France, the doctrine that actiTC resistance to 
the supreme authority is never justified, it did not, like France, develop 
a belief m the absolute sovereignty of the monarch. There is really 
hardly a trace of such belief m English writings of the sixteenth 
century, ^\*hlle in France controversy turned more end more on 
fundamental questions concerning the nature and denvation of 
political authority and political obligation, in England controversy 
turned mainly on the import and implications of royal supremacy m 
ecclesiastical causes. 

In the political chaos that was called the Empire nothing at first 
was distinct. For Germany the Reformation was the main factor 
in an almost coroplcte disintegration. For the Princes and cities at 
least of northern Germany, it became a means of consolidating their 
local eovercignties and establishing a practical independence of 
Emperor and Diet. The ancient and deep dhision, the old 
antagonism, between northern and touthem Genaany, which had 
above all else, wrecked the medieval monarchy, now again expressed 
itself in the history of the German Reformation. Despite the amount 
of strictly religious controversy in Germany, nowhere else did the 
struggle turn so completely upon property end jurisdiction. As a 
consequence political thought in Germany was in the main atrictly 
religious or simply juristic. 

Italy, again, stood almost completely apart ; and this was partly 
due to the peculiarity of the political conditions there eiirting. 
Republican sentiment remained strong in some at least of the cities ; 
yet almost everywhere republican government had broken down and 
been superseded. In the fifteenth century the cities had for the 
most part come defimtively under princely government. But the 
Princes, adventurers and party leaders, condotticri or dominating 
capitalists, had behind them little or no vital tradirion and little or 
no moral authority. Machiavelli could regard princely government 
in Italy as a necessary evil, a desperate remedy for a moral corruption 
that rendered a people incapable of governing itself. It would, indeed, 
have been diffic^t, in the early years of the sixteenth century, to 
think of the Italian prince as a viceroy of God. It was not very much 
less difficult at the close of the century. 

It swms plain enough on the face of the facts that generalirations 
concerning the course or the character of polhical thought in western 
Europe as a whole, during the dzteenth century, be but very 
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rougUy accuiato. It will bo bust to defer any furthut attempt at 
such generalitation till tho condading chapter. Enough has been 
said already to suggest that such attempt is hut doubtfully worth 
nuking. 

It might be said that political thoaght, in the sense at least in 
wHch the term is used hero, is concerned with questions independent 
of mete circumstance and of circumstantial change The question 
how far I am bound to obey the political sovereign and in what 
sense and for what reasons, is a question of political thought ; tho 
question whether it be desirable to set up a new pump in the parish or 
introduce a system of State insurance, is not. Yet any attempt at 
definition on these lines is evidently futile What is it that does not 
change ? 

There arc, it may be said, things that change so slowly that, for 
practical purposes, they do not change at sU Even so the fact 
rem.ain8 that there has ^cn very little, if any, political thinkmg really 
independent of quite rapidly changing circumstances. Men are 
constantly engaged in an on the whole highly successful effort to 
adjust their ideas to eircumataneo end, also, in an effort, very much 
less eucceasful, to adjust circumstance to their ideas. They ate 
constantly engaged in justifying the actual and in protesting and 
revolting against it. Their thought about the State and about aU 
the many questions that connect with it, is an adjustment the character 
of which is determined by desire. At any one moment there exists 
an unmcQsc tangle of multiform circumstencc and of multitudinous 
desires, diverse and conflicting. Oat of all that, issues thought about 
Bociety and government, its authority, its (unctions and organization. 

Explanation of the genesis of thb thought, begotten by desire on 
circumstance, is strictly impossible : we can do little more than note 
suggestive correlations. But conditions change only slowly and 
partially and men more slowly end partially still. The continuity 
of political thought is rooted in, and is in fact but an expression of, 
circumstantial continuity. \^at differentiates the political thought 
of one period of European history from that of another is mainly, 
the differences between the questions that are asked and between 
the assumptions that aio made in answering. Fundamental questions 
tend to be asked at all times, but at any one time there are always 
questions with winch thought is above all occupied. They differ 
from age to age. It is perhaps its assumptions that most profoundly 
distinguish the thought of one age from that of another. Bn^, what. 
ever may be the donunant assumptions and the dominant questions 
at any one time, the fimdamentol qnestions of political thought remain 
always the same and always, slrictly speaking, unanswered. 

The study of the Wstoiy of politi^l thought scorns to mo to exhibit 
still some of tho characteristics of extreme youthfulness ; its crudity, 
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mn«t mm no luliUfty ol fttgiJiMnt or dintlnction or ronnrction. To 
l>c nn lilstorinn not enough ; lj«mu«tl»e iiomrlliiriR, ftlno.offtplillorto- 
plirr. lie must Bymptttlilto with *11 t>ointB of view, llo munt, I 
think, love iilcM for their own wkc. liiii qwrstinninK imml ho coiiFr- 
Irfw, hin wrptlcwm unlirinp, whktever hi« lirivnto faith. IIo rmla 
nhovft nil that pure ilenini to uiidmtftml whitli ia the only tlcfcnco 
Rffninnt hcwihlerinR hln«. Ho imiat never forget thnt hi* own opinion 
on_ nuenliona di«uMed ftro completely irrelevnnt to hia Bul)jett. 
ThinVinR of tlew thinpn he m*y well l>e iiRhftst nl hia own 
temerilv. 

Much of tho Work that ha« l>cen done on the hlMory of politicnl 
thought neema to rno to h*vo l)ftn, to aome ejlent, vjttntecl hy nn 
rndenvour to rxhihit (deM of the past in relation to aomcthinK vaguely 
calleil ‘ moiicm thought '. rreoocuMtion with thia aomelhing may 
amount to n diatortin^ ohaeaaion. In aome eava it might even aii-m 
that the thing called ‘ tno<lem thought ’ la in tnilh aunply the writerV 
own. The temptation to dul» ono*a own thought ' moilern though 
one that ihould, aurcly, 1>« caay to reaiat, la not, it aeema, alwaya 
leaiated. In any caao my thought and your thought and hia thought 
’rhich, however flatly contradictory, yet. taken together, actually 
make mi modern thought, are all alike irrelevant to an undemUnding 
of the tliought of a naat centiity. It ia, of coiirae, true lliat the tliought 
•yflcm of any thinker neetla to l»o aeen alongaide other ayatema to lie 
undcrntooil, Alwaya for tmderatanding we need compariaona. llul 
the moat illuminating compariaona are thnao lictwecn Iho thought 
of men coneemed under aimiW conditlona with the aame nrohlema 
and working on aimilnr aaaumptlona. The more timn and change 
aeparato two thinkcra tho more efidicult romi'Ar/aon and (ho mon 
aHI«*ffjciiil and mialeading it la likely to he. Only when the 
fjuealjnn diaciiaaed ia detnrhed completely from plnro and rhanging 
clfcumalnnrc, can compari*on Wtween diatnnt thlnkera ho of 
value. 

1 rememher rending, oner, n Ixiok on a certain thinker of old time, 
tho Writer of which acemed to regard hia hero na having moat merh 
torioualy aueceeded in anticipating eertain of hia own nineteenth- 
century eoncliiaiona. Hueh nn attitudo in, aurely, not merely pro- 
Biiniptuoua. How la it pcMwiblo rationally to hrlievo tliat a thinker 
ia merilorinua or important l»roau«e ono happna to ngreo with him t 
It Would 1*0 plenaant to entertain that eomforting conviction ; hut 
I ran iwo no ground for ft. One ejinnot oven, on (hat groiincf, efaim 
Ihst ono'a predeeeiwnr waa ‘ advanced neept in n aenao that refera 
merely to time. If 1 hnvo written thin hook aa I ahould have written 
it, no one will !« able to aay wliat my own opinion la on any of tho 
ciufBtiona disniaacd or wliether 1 liava one. I havn only tho right 
to point out Incoherencien and mako compariaona, All that can be 
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dcnuinded of aoy Bjrtcm of tboughl U cohcrcacy and faithfolncJs to 
demonstrated fact. 

One frequently mecla etateaenla to the effect that So-and-so made 
a Taluabl© contnbutjon to political thought It is usually uncertain 
what is meant. The expression of any coherent system of ideas, 
unless It be simply a reproduction, is of course a contribution to 


thought. PoMibly the reference is to this fact. Or it may be that 
all that is meant is, that So-and-ao made a suggestion which was 
found, later on, to be practically useful m some way and in some sense. 
If this bo aB, the language u*^ is not only ambiguous, but too pom- 
pous for the occasiotL But. sometimes, there seems to be an impli- 
cation that there exists a slowly accumulating body of ascertained 
truth concerning the probletaa involved in the existence of the State. 
It was to this body of truth that So-and-so made his contribution ; 
ho did not merely enrich imagination with yet another unverifiablo 
conception. Now I am not concerned either to confina or deny this 
very bold proposition. It attracta by its audacity and repels by its 
wming improbability. But it is clear that no one has a right to 
imply such an assertion and then proceed to take its validity for 
granted. Anyone who makes or implies it, is bonnd to tell us 
clearly of what system of ideas ho is thinking. And before the value 
of ^and-so’a contribution towards it can taken for granted, the 
^*alidit) of that system requires demonstration. I have an uneasy 
suspicion that the mere attempt to stale it, would make tolerably 
obvious the ittpossibiUty of that demonstralion. 

No valid reason ciista for writing about political thought in the 
sixteenth century except that there actually arc people who desire 
to know how men thought in those days. But there are qnitc good 
reasons for that desire. The thought of the men of those days was 
ultimately concerned with questions no more satisfactorily answered 
now than they were then; and with questions that are, or may become, 
as practically mportant to us as to them. It may be that the assump- 
tions rnth which their thought started are so unlike the assumptions 
we mate, as to disable tis from seeing their arguments and concep- 
tions as other than fallacious and mistaken. So much the worse 
for us, I am inclined to say, if that be eo. But even though their 
m^otung do not help ua to solve their problems for ourselves, yet 
It is Burely true that we can leam something from it of use to ourselves. 
\\e may leatn, perhaps, to rcalire the extent to which conclusions 
depend upon assumption. We may Icam to realize how many iirecon- 
cilaWe -news may rationally be taken on the same gnestion. W© 
^y ^riiaps !eam, if we need to do so, to doubt our own possibly 
too gbb assurances. If the old thinkers rau© doubts in our minds 
on todamental questions, that is aU to the good. H they help us to 
gee now much is mvolved in our own assumptions, that is all to the 
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Rood. It i-! good lot us, too, to have questions that puzzle us stated 
in terms to us unfamiliar We may even learn to see the thought of 
our own passing moment as a thing os ephemeral as theirs. But 
unless we study their thought without any sort of prejudgement, we 
shall be unlikely ever to understand them. And if we come to jt 
with an assumption of supenonty. or a notion that the problems that 
perplexed them have by us been eolvcd, then we are likely to get no 
good of it at all. 

Yet it IS not true that our thought is merely ephemera! ond it 
is not true that theirs was ao. For thought abides and is mdependent 
of time and circumstance. The questions it deals with are always 
with us. It may bo that no one in the twentieth century will believe 
in tho truth of the answer that was given m the sixteenth , and it 
may be that m the twenty-fourtb century no one will believe in the 
answers given to the same question now The fact is irrelevant to 
the question of validity A man'a thought is not dead because he is 
dead and I am alive and think diQcreutly. In that sense, at least, 
my thought will soon be dead also. But tho question will remain. 
It matters nothing when the answer was given or who believed it to 
be right. The question remains. 

1 am like other people ; I have left undone things I ought to have 
done and have done things I ought not to have done There exists 
much relevant literature, cspeaally of the period of the civil wars m 
France, which I have not read ; and more, almost ccrtamly, than I 
even know of. I have sometimes referred to and even quoted from 
French pamphlets or treatises without having verified my references 
or quotations. I believe that in these cases my authority is fully 
Buflicient : but this is a thing that ought not to be done, (^neeming 
the Anabaptists I have expressed a view and an impression that 1 
am conscious is founded on insufficient knowledge. This is a thing 
which should not, at least, be done without confession. Worse still, 
perhaps, I have altogether ignored the principles and implications 
of the theory of inteTuational law that was being developed in the 
sixteenth century from Victoria to Gentili. Fondly I have imagined 
that I should like besst to deal with them in connection with the 
following century. In truth the thought of the sixteenth century 
is so rich and various and its literature so extensive, that perhaps it 
is wrong as yet for anyone to deal with it as a whole. To work out 
fully the political thought of France alone would require a book the 
size of this one. Work of this kind is, in the long run, of use or account 
only so fat as it is thorough. AU the evidence must be examined and 
collated, all the texts must be studied. Perhaps the right title for 
this book would be simply : * Some of the Political Thought of the 
Sixteenth Century.’ But nothing m the world is much more futile 
than apology. It were best, m concluding any book, to say simply, 
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irith tfce author of the Booh of the Maccabees : ' If I have done vrfU 
and as is Cttir.p the story, it is that which I desired ; but if elesderly 
and meanly, it is that which I could attain unto.* 

June 192S 


J. W. A. 
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PART I 

LUTirERANISM AND CALVINISM 
CIUPTF-n 1 
INTRODUCTORY 

A MBIQUOUS as are tbo words standing at the bead of this 
/-k section, they are fat less ombignons than the word Prote*. 
X A tantism. Loose talk about something called ' Protestantism ' 
U on« of thft more serious diSicuUics that students of the sixteenth 
ventury must contend with. It is a word used m many diflcrent 
senses and sometimes, it seems, with no preci«c bc&.<c at all. It is 
even possible to use it m two sen.ses witbm the same p.aragraph, and 
that once done no sense remains. The word n often used to signify 
TejectioD by Christians of the claims of the Papacy. That is a use 
alluring in its apparent simplicity. But, m that souse, Anglo-Cathohcs, 
old and new, are Protestants for all their protests and the Eastern 
churches are equally Protestant. Also the question might well be 
asked : ' ^\^lat claims of what Papacy ! ’ Rejection may be partial ; 
and the line between complete and incomplete rejection may be very 
fine. Cardinal Bcllarmlne certainly rejected the extreme claims put 
forth on behalf of Pope Sixtus V and he was rewarded with a place 
on the Index. The I^nch GaUicana of the later yean of the century 
went much further still in rejection ; and it is not so easy to distin- 
guish between the official view of King Henry VIII of Engand and 
the views of Louis SeniTn, * Catholio ' muuster of Henry IV.* Even 
for the sixteenth century alone, and putting aside tho ambiguity 
already attached to the word ‘ Christian *, this use of tho term ‘ Pro- 
testant* leads into difficulties. 

Less superficially the word * Protestantism * has been used to 
• For Scrvin, i« PU HI, Chap. VII, p. 37-1. 

1 \ 
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a rtjeirtioa not mtrtly of Papa! claiins but of the coaccptjon 
of the Church as aa institutioa of dinne ordatnmeat, or^niiatioa 
and jnrpiration, famished ^th an apoetohc succea'ioa of priests and 
bishops endowed by ordination with raj'rtenous. aacramental powers. 
This use of the terra attempts, at least, to go deeper than the other ; 
but anyone who tnea to mate eonsistect use of it in this sense in 
reference .to the sixteenth century, will find himself inToIred ia hop^ 
leas difficulties. ^Vaa Luther btruself in this sense a Protestant t 

It has beta rjpgeeted that the essential feature of Protestantism 
was Its denial of the doctnn^ of transubstantiatjon. Bat, apart tom 
the evident iccocreaienee of a definition of Prote*tantism by reference 
to a mere negative, the line between tranrjb«tantiat!Oa and con- 
fubstaatiation is rarely a fire one. If we aay that what Protestantism 
as Fuch denied was that any substantial or objective change took 
place in the sacramental elements after consecration, we are in little 
better case. W'e shall then be compelled to say that Luther, for 
instance, was not a Protestant, It will follow tlfc that it was possible 
utterly to deny the validity of Papal claims and yet ^ a Catholic, 
It is surely evident that no dmdmg line can accurately or reasonably 
be drawn here. 

IntellectuallT, perhaps, the deepest di£e.*esce between Lutberaas 
or Calvinists on one ride and Romanists on the other was on tie 
question of free will. It was Lutier’s Pe Servo Atin/rio that made 
it for ever impossible for Erasmus to enter the Lutheran camp, whethe 
or not oth« considerations would have restrained him. But to define 
Protestantism by reference to a pirticnhir doctrine of predestination 
would be to say that Hans Henck and Ca,*teUion and Coomhert were 
not Protestants. Also, and of course, very few people concerned them- 
selves with tHs fundamental question or even understood what the 
question was. 

What may be called the Rotestant tradition, in this and in other 
countries, has been and b a serious stumbling-block in the wav of 
understAn<^g There has even exist^ a tendency to use the word 
Protestantism as though, in the aiiteenth century, all, or almost all, 
profound religiousness was Protestant. This illusion, just compre- 
henaihle in CMvin and Bexa, has long been bereft of excuse. Pro- 
testantism has been represented as an effort to establish some land 
of dirert and personal relation between the individual soul and God. 
But within the Boman Church that effort was continuously being 
made ; and of intense conscj'onsness of God I do not think there was 
more to be found among Lutherans or Calvinists among 

Homanists. The religion of St. Terejia was far nearer to Penck’s 
than his was to Calvin’s. That Ijuther, as he professed, learned much 
from Tauler, merely fllustratea the fact that one of the roots of early 
Protestantism was Catholic mysticism. It seems that in the deeps 
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of religious consciousness there is little room for distinction and lot 
duputation none 

That denunciation of abuses more or less notorious, or revolt 
against the actual condition of the Church in one respect or another, 
did not, m the early sixteenth century, make a ‘ Protestant should 
hardly lie worth saying Indeed it aeems a pity that the word 
Reformers, with a capital R, should habitually be used exclusively 
of Protestants. If all who denounced abuses and strove for reform 
in any sense were Protestants, then must we reckon as Protestants 
Erasmus and Contanni, Ignatius Loyola and Pope Paul lY. 

It bos been said that the easenco of Protestantism consisted in 
an assertion of the right of the individual as such to thmk things out 
for himself and to reach conclusions without deference to any sort of 
authority. This notion appears in various and in diflerent forms. A 
Protestant, it is said, la a person who abides faithfully by the reason 
or unreason that is m him, m defiance of thrones, principalities and 
powers that he. A Protestant is a person who ckims a right to speak 
of things aa ho sees th^m, and in particular to work out hia religion 
for himself and worship in his own way. Consequently, it is asserted, 
Protestantism was essentially a claim to freedom for the individual, 
a claim that no mao should l>« coerced into saying be believes what 
ho does not believe or into refraining from expression of his beliefs. 

But little comment, I think, is needed. Who was it, in the six- 
teenth century, who made these claims or these assertions 1 There 
would seem to bo confusion. To claim that I am right m my con- 
clusions is not to claim a right for other people to dillcr from me. To 
assert that someone or something claiming authority is entirely and 
wickedly mistaken is not a claim on behalf of the individual as such. A 
claim to worship in your own way is not a claim that every one ha.s 
a right to do so. As to thinking for yourscH, every one must do that 
who thinks at all. It is irapowiLlc to accept the authonty of the 
Roman Church without first coming to the conclusion that it ought 
to lie accepted. That conclusion may, of course, he reached without 
any systematic reasoning ; but so equally may a conclusion to the 
contrary eflcct 

Wo arc faced with awkward consequences. If the essence of 
Protestantism is a claim to liberty for the individual to reach his own 
conclusions aliout religion in his own way and express them freely 
without interference, who, in the sixteenth century, was a Protestant 1 
I am not denying that there were a few . there were more than seems 
to be generally supposed. But certainly Calvin was not a Protestant, 
nor Beza nor Knox nor Whlt^ft Luther had leanings to Protes- 
tantism, but finally went over to the other side. Even Hooker 
stopped just short of Protestantism, To say that the development 
of Protestant Churches and systems of belief actually led to the 
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establishment of religious toleration is, <ven so far as it is true, not 
in the least relevant. If the early Reformers had had their way, 
it would have led to no such thing. All things, in fact, worted together 
for that result; and that eonstmmation was a complete defeat of 
Protestantism as Calvin understood it. 

The absurdity of all this unhistormal generalization seems to me 
to be glaring It appears that it was not Protestanta who stood for 
liberty : it was the spirit of Protestantism. The implied divorce of 
spirit from body is not caaQy comprehended. "V^Ticre is this spirit 
to be found ! If we look at the mete facts we shall £sd many spirits 
at work. Or will it be aaid that the inmoat essence of Protestantism 
was scepticism or denial of the validity of Christian beliefs 1 That 
Protestantism did, to a great extent, issue m such scepticism 
is certainly true ; but that, for it, was defeat, not victory. Nothing 
in the sixteenth century was so profoundly antagonistic to ofScia! 
Protestantism or to Protestant religions syatems, as the scepticism 
and the paeado-paganism that developed with the Renaissance. 

It is of the first importance to a student that he should realize 
to the full the amhigmtim involved in the term * Protestantism 'A 
So he may hope to escape the bewildering effects of loose talk and 
audacious, and empty, gueralization and himself be freed from these 
besetting sins. Hut the ambiguity remains and is radically inescap* 
able. Certainly no attempt will be made here to deffne the term, 
for in dealing with actuabtics so deffnitioo deffnes. And the thing 
to be defined is, in this case, so complex and multifono, so compounded 
of Incongmitics, so much a matter of thoughts, senttments and desires 
completely distinct even though to some extent converging, that 
any definition must needs be even unusually inadequate. 

It is with the actuabties of the sixteenth century that we have 
here to deal ; and these, if they escape definition, can at least be 
examined and described to a point. We know who those were who in 
that century were called Protestant ; we can see the formation of 
Protestant churches and of Protestant creeds ; we know who were 
in communion with Rome and who were not. There may be little 
in common between these things and people ; but that fact need not 
disturb us. Wo can use the tena Protestantism of what we know^ 
in a strictly historical sense. People, it is true, became Protestant 
for every conceivable reason. The desire to annex Church property 
and jurisdiction made very stout Protestants. A tnun bent on 
realizing some conception of national sovereignty might well become 
a Protestant, even though he had no religious convictions whatever. 
We must accept the consequences : the absurdity, if any, is in the 
facts themselves. We can always, when necessary, distinguish 
‘ This is the excuse for ao exordhim that might, otherwise, be justly re* 
garded as irrelevant. 
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between the ProtesUntism that wm delimtely religious and that 
which was not. 

^Vhat_I propose to eiMnine in this aection ia the political thought 
that was intimately, and indeed neceesanly associated with Protestant 
aystems of rcligioua belief and the organintion of Protestant Churches. 
If we are to ondeiatand that thought and see it in its actual relations, 
wo must begin, I fear, by ridding our minds of all unifying concepts 
concerning l*rot«6tantism and certiualy of all that can only be expressed 
by reference to its spirit. Such concepta are completely uahistorical 
and breed nothing but confusion. Aa I have said already, there are 
very many spirits conoenied. The first questions that we must ask 
seem to bo these following ; How far was any kind of political thought 
or any political ideal absolutely involved in any of the forms taken 
by early Protestantism 1 ^Vhat questions were directly and neces- 
sarily raised by the a-ssertions made by the early Reformers t tVhat 
answers were given to these questions from points of view at once 
religious and Protestant! 

Certain partial answers to these questions may here at onco 
bo given m general temw. As early as 1520, in his three great 
treatises ol that year, Luther utterly rejected all tbo claims of the 
Papacy. He asserted broadly that no coereivo power whatever 
belong properly to clergy, bishops or Pope, that clergy were sub- 
jects of tbo secular magistrato like other people and that tbo whole 
body of canon law was without validity. From these negative declara- 
tions positive consequences followed. Of the two sets of magistrates, 
civil and ecclesiastical, theorcticolly governing a united Christendom, 
the latter was. in the view ol tbo early RefomicTB. simply abolished : 
the former survived as the solo recognised authority. At a blow 
Christendom was resolved, or dissolved, into a group, if not of ‘ states ', 
at least of independent, secular, territorial rosgislrncics, governing 
persons and goveming bodies. Tbo aoccrdotium was abolished and 
the regnum stood alone. Henceforth the civil magistrate was to bo 
the only guardian of law and order and the only authority that could 
undertake a legal reform of the Church. 

Before any conception of the State as a body independent of any 
external authority could be logically developed, the validity of tho 
claims of tho Roman Church had, ol course, to bo denied. ^ But no 
kind of religious Protestantism was needed for that denial : tho 
denial indeed could be made more simply from a completely unrelipous 
point of view. That no coercive power belongs rightly to tbo Church 
had been aMcrted in tho Vtftntor Pom nearly two hundred years 
earlier.* Tho work of John of Jondun and Marsilio of Padua was 
more or less known to tho early Reformers, end Luther himself appears 
to have read it. He may oven have borrowed some weapons from 
* Tbo bwk wu oomj^Hed fn 1334. 
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the pcnptural armoury* of tho ifcond Part of tho book , but whether 
or rjo be had read the first Part, he never ahowed a aipn of having 
understood it. Iti thought was beyond him, and had ho understood, 
he would assuredly have been profoundly shocked. For all that, the 
assertion that no civil magistrate waa, m any sense or degree, bound 
to obey the Pope or recognize canon law as valid, was, for the early 
siitocnth century, both Tcvolulionaiy and highly suggestive. 

This assertion was made by all the early Heformers, and it was 
one they could hanlly have avoided making It was not for them 
to appeal, as Kings had done earlier, from the Pope to a General 
Council. The only Qeucral Council that could concei'-ably have 
helped them would have been a Council m which Protestant Churches 
were at lcas^ represented. But in 1620, there were no Protestant 
Churches. Their only passible nlbes were the secular Governments. 
The o-vicrtion that coercive authority rests solely with them simply 
had to be made. But there wm really in their minds little more than 
a negative Their positive a.wrtion was that the claims of Pope 
and clergj’ were ba.sed on nothmg but impo«ture and superstition. 
Later on. of course, the claims of the saccrdotium ^cn revived, in 
an altered form, by CaUimsm. The earlier rvforrocrs simply denied 
them. 

It IS difficult, or impossillc, to estimate uith any exactness the 
importance ol the fact that Protestantism must have more or leas 
abruptly released many minds from a conception of the common* 
wealth a.s necessarily subordinate in some degree to an ecclesiastical 
body. But in all very general historical statements luika the demon 
exaggeration. The early Protestants were clear that the civil power 
was in no degree rightly subject to Papal control : they were not 
clear that it should not be in some sense subject to the Church. 

'Thu poww,’ Lulher n-reto In 1520, ‘the Church crrtainljhM : that ehe can 
dutioguUh the Word of Cod from tb«»ofdsot mm. , . . Th© mind pronoonce* 
with inf©lLbIe usuranra that thrr« and ©even ar© ten and yrt can give no reason 
why this should be so, while it cannot deny that it » ... £rca such a per- 
ception is there in the Church, by iUumiaatioa of the Spirit, in judging and 
approTing of doctrinra,' > 

There was in the minds of the early Protestants no idea of a State 
independent of any form ol religion. Such a conception would have 
seemed to them n denial of God. Their difficulty was to say what or 
where is the Church. 

Already, by means of a few sweeping negatives, what a harvest 
of awkward questions has been rais^ I Round about them, con- 
troversial battle was to rage indecisively through the rest of the 
century. IVhat is this Church which pronounces with infallible 
assurance, since it is not the Church of Rome 1 Many of the earliest 
* An den Chnslltehm Adel, 151X1. 
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Rrformerii Uiouf?lit, indeed, thftt It miffU, In n picnw, l>o tho Church 
of Rome ; that it miRht, at Itaal, I>o tno oM Church that they knew, 
renewed and transfigured. Rut th» effort to reform tho Church aa 
a whole had never tlio remoteat chance of aucteeding, whatever 
Luther and olhern might hojio for a while. It was bound to fail, and 
not merely because of tho itrength of the entrenched camps of its 
enemies No sooner did religious Protestantism attempt to formulate 
Its positive Wiefs than disintegration began Long before Luther’s 
death the divisions of opinion among Protestants had become numerous 
and insurmountable. And as soon as the failure was clear and tho 
hope had vanished, where was tho Church of Protestantism to bo 
found, among so many Protestant Churches I Tho question was 
answered m various srays . wo can only note here that it had to bo 
answered 

Rut other questions also, equally troublesome and insistent, arose 
immediately. What ahould be the relation between the reformed 
Church and the secular magistrate t How does the Btate stand in 
relation to God and the revelation m tho Scriptures t Whatever 
new forms it might take, this was the old question that had agitated 
ao many medieval llunkeni, Popes and Kings. Prou-sumlisro provided 
no escape from it : or rather ProUstantism raised it afresh in forms 
practically more acute than it had assumcil for a long time. Never 
in tho Middle Ages iia<l this question been tho subject of so much 
controversy as it was in the sixteenth century, for never before had 
it had so much practical bearing upon the lives ui men. 

All rightful coercive authority belongs to the secular magistrate : 
what, then, is his duty towards a Church unrtformed ? Tlio p^plo 
loosely called Anabaptists, or many of them, denied that ho could 
do anything but harm : but the Ileformeni in credit with tho educated 
and the iiowerful, asscrt«l that it was his duty to reform tho Church 
in his dominions. It was his duty to establish ond mainlain true 
religion. That did not mean that it was his duty to establish any 
religion ho might think ‘true'. Par from it. ho won to establish 
true religion and have no choice about it. Wiat true religion is 
can 1x5 deduced from the Scriptures * One sees that it will bo needful 
either to assert, with Luther, that tho deduction is easy or, with 
Calvin, that tho true religion has been demonstrated. However 
preposterous such assertions may seem to the unregenerate, they will 
have to bo made. Hut, however that may be, another question arises. 
What is to be the attitude of the magistrate towards irusbclicf f Is 
ho to maintain true religion by using hia aword to destroy all other I 
That question aroused much controversy. It can only hero bo noted 

* Or, perhsj*. can bo iloclJwl by that IWotomkI Church thol Is to bo. But 
until llofortoou Churclios worn actually In asUtoneo there was orldcntly a ilifll- 
culty. Later On, that Initial tUOlooHjr waa Ibt^jotten. 
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that there was nothing in ProleslanliSTn aa anth that loibade an 
affirmative answer, and that from a a’ery early etage in ita develop* 
ment and in fact as Boon as it had eenously to face the question, the 
affirmative answer was that which tt tended to pve. 

None oI these questions receis-ed from the Reformers any precise 
and coherent answers until Calvin gave them. With the partial 
exception of Melanchlhon. none of them seem to have felt concerned 
to consider senoudy the nature or derivation of eecular authority. 
But they were very much concerned with actual principalities and 
powers and their possible or probable modes of behaviour. There 
was just one question of practical politics which imperatively demanded 
immediate answer. It conocnied their own doty in a perilous position. 
' Wc,’ they may be said to have put it, * who have the truth, who 
desire to live and to worship according to God's Word and to order 
the Church in accordance with the Scriptures, arc regarded as 
heretics and treated as criminals, ^\’hat is our duty in relation to 
the civil msgistrates, who persecute us and contemn the Word of 
Godl’ 

^ No sort of answer, however evasive, could of course be given to 
this question that dia not involve some sort of theory of ciril authority. 
The remarkable fact is that almost all the early reformers gave the 
aaae answer, even though it had not, for Luther and TyndiJe and a 
quietist Anabaptist, quite the same meaning. Almost with one 
accord they proclaimed an all but unqualified duty of obedience to 
any and every duly constituted authority. You must of course obey 
God rather that man : no one in the sixteenth century so much as 
suggests an3rthiBg else. But though you are bound to refuse to obey 
commands clean contrary to the law of God, you can never be justified 
in soekiDg to save yourself from punishment by any kind of forcible 
resistance. At^ most you will be justified in flight. For armed 
rebellion there is no justification in any case whatever. On this point 
Luther and hfelanchthon, Tyndale and Calvin arc all in a tale. 

Almost all the Protestant refonnera assumed from the first that 
it necessary to establish formal and visible ' Churches *, with an 
official m i ni stry, an official creed or * confession ’ and a defin^ system 
of government. ^ They desired to destroy, more or less completely, 
the actual organitation and the doctrinal system of the papal Church ; 
but for all that, the idea of the Church dominated their minds. It 
existed for them slwa;p as a fact, visible or invisible. They seem 
to have associated religion absolutely with the idea of a visible Church 
and earthly authority. Discovering that it was not possible to set 
up a renovated Church for all Ch^tendom, they desired at least to 
organire^ local Churches. There were of course dissenters among 
them. ‘ I love any man whom I can help,’ wrote Sebastian Franck 
in 1539, and I call him brother whether he be Jew or Samaritan. 
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... 1 cannot belong to any particular wet.' * Caapar SchwenclcWd 
denied that it was possible, in the circumstances, to establish any 
true visible Church. lie hoped only for the spread of the invisible 
Church, constituted by those who had received the baptism of the 
Spint and become new men. But the mass even of the Anabaptists 
endeavoured to establish a formal and visible Church. To do so 
without the cooperation of the civil power was, however, except on 
the minutest scale, practically impossible. 

The idea that ob^ience to the civil magistrate is a religious duty> 
a duty, that is, to God and that forcible resistance to him is in no case 
justified, was as old, at least, as Chnetianily. It is not diibcult to see 
why the early Protestants should have held and emphasized it. Even 
here iherewcre, of course, dissidents, zealots who dreamed of reforming 
all things by the sword of the elect None were more hated and feared 
by the orthodox Reformers than were these disturbing people. The 
leading Reformers declared that they found their doctnne of non- 
resistance in the Bcripturcs: later on other Protestants found there 
other doctrines very diflercnt. But on the one hand was the con- 
sciousness of the perilous pass into which they were come and of the 
peril of their cause ; on the other was the hope of support from those 
constituted authorities they could not but fear. The one thing, 
they felt, that they could not afford to do was to antagonize the seeuW 
magistrate, as such traiton to the canse as Muotur and bis allies 
were doing. Everywhere they saw in the civi! power at once a possible 
ally and the only possible instrument for the reformation they desired. 
To Euthet every German Prince was a possible ally, and so, at first, 
was even the Emperor himself. To Calvin Francis I was a possible 
ally even so late as 1535. The RefoTmeis followed the line of least 
resistance at the moment. I am not suggesting the least conscious 
insiocenty. In the Scriptures there was much to justify their attitude 
and in their own minds nothing that forbade. But that fear and 
hope were the main (actors in detenmning this attitude there can 
be little, if any, doubt. The subsequent history of Protestantism 
in the sixteenth century seems to prove that everywhere end always 
the attitude of Protestants towards civil authority was determined 
by their particular circumstances. 

There are, it may be said, three stages in the development of 
political thought specifically Protestant and religious dunng the 
sixteenth century. A general acceptance of a religious doctrine of 
non-resistance to constituted authority characterised the first stage. 
But it is important to note that along with this went the first crude 
attempt to construct a Protestant theocratic theory of what the State 
ehould be. These attempts were made hy people called Anabaptists. 

‘ Anabaptist ’ thought is interesting and significant ia various ways ; 

* Th« Booh of Sevon BtaU, ]Z39. 
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with the anti-French feeilng aronaed hy the presence of French troops 
and agents. Alike in France and BcotUnd it was becoming an 
orgamicd political party, strong enough to assert itself by armed 
rebellion. As soon as that pomt was reached Calvin’s doctrine of 
the wickedness of rebellion began to be repudiated m Scotland and 
in France. 

^V’iere, as in England and northern Germany, the Protestants 
succeeded in securing the support of the secular sovereign, they con- 
tmued loyally and consistently to preach their doctrine of non-resist- 
ance In England, indeed, they did not get all they wanted , and 
• tendency to eeditious reasoning developed But the difference 
between Cartwright and Knoz is the difference between a Calvinism 
that may reasonably hope to become dominant and a Calvinism that 
knows itself helpless. Where, as finally in France, the secular authority 
becomes uncompromisingly hostile, they preach non-resistance only 
till the time cornea when, by alliance with other forces, they are in 
a position to resist effectively. Once that day comes the teaching 
of Luther and of Calvin is ignored and replaced by theories very 
diflcrenl. 

I have spoken of political thought intimately or necessarily associ- 
ated with Protestant systems of religious bebef. The use of such a 
formula is. I think, fully justified by the facts ; but, nevertheless. 
It Is apt to mislead. There might appear to be involved an implica- 
tion thata main division of polilicaf opinion in the sixteenth century 
is coincident with the line between Catholic and Protestant. That, 
it seems to me. is quite clearly not the case. 

The line of mam division between those in the sixteentn century 
who thought of the State in terms of rebgion, was between those who 
identified or tended to identify Church and CommonweaUh and those 
who practically eeparated the two Almost all those who conceived 
of the Church as a body governing itself by its own organs apart from 
the State, held that the Church should have a controlling direction 
of all eecular policy. On the other band, those who regarded Church 
and Commonwealth as but two aspects of one thmg, necessarily 
placed control of the Church m the bands of the civil magistrate. 
The controversy between the exponenta of these two views is the 
sixteenth-century form of the medieval controversy aa to the relation 
between Pope and Emperor. All through the century the main 
division of opmion in the Middle Agee was reproduced. That division 
corresponded in no way to the division between Catholic and Pro- 
testant. Calvin and Knox were as much champions of the view that 
set the Church apart from and above the State as was Pope Sixtus V. 
They were far more thoroughgoing with it than was Bellannine. It 
was above all the Calvinists and the political papalista who, in the 
sixteenth century, reproduced the subatanoe of what may conveniently, 
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if fioraewh*! inaccurately, be called the Ilildcbraadine theory cf the 
relation of Church and State. Bat there were Catholic Inperialist* 
as well as Protestant Ilildebrandinea. Those who tendwd to identic 
Chorch and Sute were the Protestant nationalists of Eng l and and 
the Catholic nationalists of France, alon^ with the northern ‘ Lcther- 
ans ’ and along with the irrebpous everywhere. In France it was the 
Leaguers rather eh-tri the Harroeaots who claimed rjpremacy for the 
Church ; while the views cf the Gtllican Catholics of France c a me 
to be b^ly distinguishable from those ofScially adopted in England 
under Heury VIII. 

It has frequently been said that medieval political controveny was 
out of all relation to actual facta. It turned, xt u supposed, on the 
relation between two powers assumed to be governing Chnstendos, 
whfle actually neither was governing nor could possibly do ao. It fa 
true that the unreality alihe of the Empire and the rrgsum and even 
of the Papacy, even of Christendom itself, the actual disorder and 
localiration of gorcmmenl, forced the great medieval thintcrs into 
pure abstraction. They were engaged on the tasi of laying ideal 
foundations in a chaotic world. It was on the ideal foundations they 
supplied that the eiztcenth century buHt its actuahlica. the 

great eont««r8)* of the later Middle Ages really turned upon, was 
the question as to what is to be conceived as the end and purpose 
of government. The question of the relation between Pope and 
Emperor was merely the form in which a fundamental question was 
commonly argued. 

If the purpose of life for evey TT«n be salvation in some sense and 
if this can be realired fully only in some other worfd, or heaven, there 
can hardly be any human activity so trivial as to be unrelated to that 
end. Quite certainly there can be no governmental action so unrdated. 
Governmental action that is not determined by reference to man’s 
salvation in another world, cannot be conceived as rationaL It was 
claimed, further, that the Church is a divinely established organization 
for the assistance and direction of man in the way of salvation. It was 
concluded that the Church, whether through its Pope or ita General 
Councila, must control and direct all secu^ rulers. 

On the other dde it was asserted that, whatever may happen in 
the next wodd, government emsta merely to asdst in realinng what 
men desire in this. By all means let the dergy assift by pointing out 
the way of salvation, discourage sin, teach the revealed truths one 
must believe to be saved, and administer the necessary sacraments. 
But the clergy have no right to interfere in any way with the 
action of eecular rulers, they have no coercive authority and no 
suthoriy at all in rdation to anything that has its origin and being 
in time. 

It would evidently be absurd to say that the opposed views thus 
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Bununftrily presented Jiad no practical bearing. In one form or another 
they are reproduced all through the sixteenth century. It is, I think, 
roughly true that the most profoundly religions minds ol that period 
tended to take either the Hildebmndine view of things, or a view that 
ignored the State altogether. Those to whom the next world was 
more important than this one, those to whom understanding of the 
Scriptures was the first necessity of life, those who believed that they 
would go to Hell for misbelieving or for pretending to misbelieve, all 
these tended, if not to claim supremacy for the Church, at least to 
reject any kind of civil supremacy in relation to religion. 

But it would, of course, bo merely absurd to say that all the pro- 
foundly religious people of the century were cither Papaliste or 
Calvinists or mystics. In the sixteenth century the national State 
is becoming, or has become, distinct. New solutions of the old prob- 
lem seem possible. It was possible to sec a Church in the national 
State and to see the secular State as a theocracy. The conception 
of Church and Commonwealth as aspects of one thing made it possible 
to hold that the secular I’nnee was Head of the Churth and yet that 
the end of social organitation was the aalvation of souls The Prince 
was to take over the functions of the Pope and direct his subjects 
on the road to Heaven. To do thU be must mamtain true religion, 
extinguish heresy, punish the evildoer and reword him that did well. 
So would the old antagonism of spiritual and temporal power be 
reconciled and the State would be the Church and the Church the 
State. 

Such an ideal might well appeal to the most religious of men. 
Yet the presumed possibibty of rcobsing it depended on the assump- 
tions of a general religiousness in the comniimity and of general agree- 
ment as to the essentials of religion. Both these assumptions were 
false. It was not, in the main, the religious who supported tbo claim 
of the civil sovereign to control the Church. All those were ready 
to do BO who cared more for this world than for a possible next, all 
those who did not wish to think, and notmally did not think, of any 
other world than this, all those for whom tbo purpose of life was 
determined by desires referring to their immediate environment, all 
those who half believed or merely deceived themselves into thinkmg 
they believed, the religion they professed ; and all those who did 
not believe at all. And because alt tbeso together made up a vast 
majority, what was actually established was simply a State Church. 
Tho actual government that took over control of the Church and 
claimed, as it had to claim, to define true religion, cared little or 
nothing about other worlds than this or about a shadowy purpose 
in life. It had enough, and more than enough, to do in dealing with 
tbo pressing demands of this world. It tended to make of its Church 
a mere instrument of govemment for strictly secular ends and to make 
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o! rchpious formularies and beliefs a test of loyalty. Such a con- 
Btruction could, in the long run, Batisfy no religious consciousness. 
The disillusionment was gradual and became complete only in the 
Beventcentb century When it is complete we have a Stale that 
refers, frankly, only to immediate needs and that ' tolerates ’ religions. 



CHAPTnU II 

LUTIIEU AND MELANCIITHON 


S 1. LUTHER 

D espite the great amount ol atudy that haa been devoted 
m our times to the career and to the writings of Luther, 
It seems to me that the character ol his political conceptions 
has often been gravely misunderstood and that his influence upon 
political thought haa been both misrepresented and very grossly 
izaggcrated. Luther has been spoken ol as a great political thinker . 
1 cannot tnyscll find that he was m any strict sense, a political thinker 
at all. He has liecn described as a protagonist ol something vaguely 
referred to as ‘ the theory of the dmne right of kinp He has even 
been styled a forcrunncrol the ' religion ol the State To tbatpbrnso 
Luther bimsell would, 1 think, have been unable to attach ony meaning 
whatever. 

Evidently the best evidence we have ol the character ol his thought 
consists in his writings. They, it will hardly be disputed, prove at 
least that he was not in any sense, on any aubject, a systematic thinker. 
He had too much paasion and lar too little patience. He improvised 
as naturally as Calvin systcmaticcd-* ' 1 have (he thing but not the 
word,' said he ; and was not quite just to himself in saying so. At 
times he found great words. Dut passion and impatience mastered 
him and so strongly did ho bclicvo what, at the moment, ho was 
saying, and so important did )t seem to him, that he habitually exag- 
gerated his phrasing He said more than ho meant and so slipped 
frequently into self-contradiction. He felt more than he considered 
and on the whole knew bettor wbat be did not bclicvo than what he 
believed. All his books are Uvres d« cxrcmitance ond items m an 
angry controversy. It is not ca^ to find any way among his clashing 
utterances. But ho was a great soul and fundamentally honest. 
II wo look only at Lis action ui afiairs, we may doubt his honesty ; 
but DO one, I think, will do so who reads his writings. No humbug 
would have been so inconsistent as was Luther. 

It has often been pointed out that Luther was profoundly influenced 
* He tpoko hiouoH o( the (noility ol his pen ant] the way Ins thoughts flowed 
from it unchetkod. Knr/wecXjcI, «d. Ehukre, II, P* 320. 

IS 
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Ly tbe writings oi tlie later medieval mystics, Ly Soso and Ruysbioe^^ 
Md Gerald de Groete and above all by Tauler and the Theohgia 
Germanica. Impossible as it is to separate Luther’s religion frop 
Ids politics, this is a fact of importance. ‘ Neither in Latin nor in 
German,’ he wrote of Tauler in 1516, ' have I erer found sounder or 
more wholesome doctrine, nor any that so fuUy accords ^th the 
Gospel.’ * He found time, m spite of the multitudmous cjJls upon 
him, to prepare two editions of the TAeoloyjo Germanica and decla^, 
m a preface, that he had learned from that work ‘ more of what God 
and Christ and man and all things are ’ than from any other writings 
save those of St. Augustine * and the Bible. 

It was just tbe element in his thonght derived from, or at one, 
with that of the mystics that separated Luther most completely alike 
from Melanchthon and from Calvin. The world, I think, presented 
itself to him in two very diSerent aspects. He never succeeded in 
reconoUng his perceptions and wavered contmually between two 
points ol view. His deepest convictions were those he shared with 
the mystics. But his deepest convictions clashed continuously with 
his practical sense of what was immediately needed to secure the 
cstabUshmcnt of reformed Churches. Gradually the tares of the 
world partially choked the wheat. They never ^oked it altogether ; 
yet it may be said that in the long run, be sacrificed the deepest that 
was in him to mete practical politics. ' Luther,* said Ca^^ 
Schwenckield, quite wittily, ’has brought us up out of the Iwd 
of Egypt and left us to perish in the wQdeyness.’ Bnt at least he 
did not hirasell see that he was doing that. His incoherence arose 
from the fact that he honestly held views he could not reconcile. 

A great deal has been made by some writers of a supposed change 
in Luther’s views after 1525. I do not thin k that any profound or 
important change occurred except upon two points ; and even there 
it was not complete. He was teaching the duty of obedience to 
constituted authorities as clearly and emphatically before the disaster 
of the Peasants’ Revolt as be was after it. There appears later only 
a more exclusive insistence upon that very practical doctrine. There 
was, after 1525, more stress On the rights of Christian mleis, less on 
Christian liberty and the need of resistance; more on the need of 
order and^ less on the priesthood of man. That rh?^ change was due 
to his derire to strengthen the hands and to allay the fears of friendly 
princes there can be no doubt. But it was a change of stress and not 
a^ change of view. Such a change of stress, it seemed to h?m, the 
times urgently required. On one very important and indeed funds* 
mental matter Ids views do seem to have altered. He started his 

» lictter to Spalitin. 

* He came earif tiadcr the iafiaoKe ol Aorustine, a new edition of whoeo 
works was poblished la US9 and another, at Basle, ia 1509. 
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career as a reformer with a conception of ‘ faith ’ that be nay have 
derived fromCatholicmysticism. Bythe faith that justifies he seem#, 
at first, to have meant an intimate cense of the presence and love of 
God, bringing with it assxmnce of redemption and safety. It is 
difficult to be sore what in those early years he meant by the Word 
of God. If it was not quite ‘das iimere W’ort ’ of Hans Denck, at 
least he did not identify it with the teirt of Scripture ^ ‘ No one.’ 
he wrote, in 1021, ‘ can understand God or God's Word unless it be 
revealed to btn by the Holy Spirit ; but no one can receive anything 
of the Holy Spirit, unless he himself experience it In experience 
the Holy Spirit teaches aa in his own school and outside that nothing 
of value can be learned.’ » But later, and offer 1530 perhaps ordm* 
arily, he seems to hft'c used the word * faith ’ to signify mere con- 
viction of the validity of dogma , while the actual text of Scripture 
tended to become for him the only Word of God This change was 
never quite definite or clc.ir to bimvlf, but, so far as it went, it was 
radically important. It aflecteJ of necessity both bis theology and 
his politics. It was. partly at lca.st, his later conception of faith 
that made it possible for him to accept, as satisfactory structures/ 
the churches set up in his name It must have helped also to bring 
about the other great change m bis views, on the practical question 
of toleration. 

From the first Luther had taught that the clergy were entitled 
to no special privilege They tierc mere subjects like other men. 
The temporal power was to do its office of protecting the good and 
punbbing the wicked ' throughout the whole Christian body, with- 
out respect of persona, whether it has to deal with popes, bishops, 
priests, monks, nuns or whomsoever He contended from the first 
that it is the duty of the secular magistrate to undertake reform of 
the Church. He went on definitely to claim for the Prince a right 
to appoint to benefice and to confiscate Church property. It would 
have been difficult to escape such a conclusion. With Lis vivid 
sense of actuality, Luther came to ace more and more clearly that 
the Pnnees alone were in a position to do the work he wanted done. 
That they would not really do it m hia sense he did not see so clearly. 
He used the means that came to hand and, like the ‘ practical man 
he was, he lost much to gam little. But whatever the exact extent 
of the change in his views, it is important to notice that Luther s 
personal influence waned even as his views altered It was dmmg 
the critical and formative years from 1520 to about 1630 that ms 
influence was greatest. Later the real direction of the Relomation 
in northern Germany was passing into the hands of the Bnnees, 
while, m the south, Luther’s influence was fadmg. Before he died, 


> See his Preface to the Pauline Epietle^ 

• Preface to the Magnificat, 1621. • An dm Chi-talUhm Adel. 1620. 
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he "sras fast becoming, isobted. On the one hand 'c-ere State-ridden 
churches, on the other the ideals of Geneva 

Among the early Protestant reformers, Luther stood alone in 
power and alone in suggestiveness. The sweepmg negatives with 
which rebgious ProtestantiEni started its politicsl career were aD his. 
Having made them he was faced with questions, to which, for the 
most part, he could give only partial or confused or mconsistent 
answers. He dealt hardly at ^ with any problem of politics except 
as far as circumstances forced to do so. He never thought at 
ail in terms of the State. In the State as such he took no interest. 
He even made of its insigniBcance « reason for not o£enng resistance to 
its action. Just or unjust, he declared, it is not worth while to give one- 
self the trouble to resist it, since it can do no real harm. ^ He assumed 
the need of establishing reformed and visible churches and regarded it 
as the duty of the secular magistrate to see to it. But he did not con- 
cern himsell with any question of the nature or derivation oi authority. 

Luther’s answer to the question about the duty of subject to 
ruler was merely that which was given by all Protestants, save a 
relatively amall number of ‘ Anabaptists ’, down to the time -of the 
Magdeburg treatises of 1550. From 1520 onwards his language 
was less emphatic than l^dale’s and leas lucidly explicit than 
Calvin’s; but it was clear and emphatic enough. He was, in his 
way, a patriotic German. In 1520 he was hoping for the establish- 
ment of a national German Church, fieed from the Pope, and united 
under the Emperor and the Bible. But, from 3521 onwards, the 
attitude of Charles V and of Ferdinand made it quite evident that 
uo such construction was posable. Thenceforward Lutha could 
see in Germany only a chaos of conflicting and jurisdictions. 

His theoretic elimination of the claims of bishops and monasteries, 
cathedral chapters and clergy generally, greatly aimplifled that con- 
fusion- There remained a multitude of ‘ magistrates ’ of various 
degrees, in more or less indeflnite relations to each other and to the 
Emperor. So far as he thought politically at all, Luther thought 
only of Germany. In questions of the legal relation of magistrates 
of the Empire one to another, he either spoke with great caution or 
refused to speak at alL It may perhaps be held, he told the Elector 
of Saxony in 1530, that Princes of the Empire have, in certain cases, 
a right to resist the Emperor by force ; but all that he is certain of 
is, that no true Giristian can set himself so to oppose his ruler, be 
he good or evil, but will rather auEer all manner of injustice. The 
Scriptures speak quite plainly. God ha^ commanded obedience to 
magistrate in all things lawful by tht law of God and has forbidden 
active resistance in any case and for any cause. The inferior magistrate 
must obey his superior ; the du^ of the common is simply to 
•Seiraoa: r«»n fTtrien. 1553. 
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obey the magistrate. ‘ God Almighty has made our Pnnccs mad ’ , 
but he has ordered us to obey them and uhoso shall resist them shall 
receive damnation. It is nob a question ol bow magistrates came to 
be. Luther insists simply that Ood has commanded obedience to 
all such magistrates as actually there are. Simply because this is 
BO, ond for no other reason whatever, we must regard our magistrates, 
good or bad, os set Q\cr us by God. ‘ I will Bide olways,’ he declared 
in 1920, ‘ with him, however unjust, who endures rebellion and against 
him who rebels, however justly.’* To plead rights in the face of God’a 
plain command is impious as well os illogical ‘ Leiden, leiden, Rieuz, 
Kreuz.istdcr Christen Rccht, das und Lein anderes • ’ • That cry came 
from the depth of Luther'a being. 

The command of Ood is all aufilcient ; but Luther saw two good 
reasons for the command He had a vivid sense that the whole 
social order, and bo every one's accurity, would be endangered by the 
assertion of a right forcibly to resist constituted authority If ft 
should once be admitted, he wrote to the Elector of Saxony, that 
men have a right to resist rulers when rulers do wrong, ' there would 
remain neither authority nor obedience anywhere in the world’* 
Herr Omnes cannot rightly distinguish between right and wiong and 
w given to passionate and random action. But, after all, Luther’s 
deepest conviction on the matter was that force and violence can 
never be a real remedy for anything. He expressed himself in that 
Bcnse again and again. Rebellion is not only a deCance of God’s 
express commandment i it is foolish otso and worse than futile. The 
mass of men arc and have been Christians in no real sense , and to 
rebel or to assert o right to rebel is merely to give increase of oppor- 
tunity to the wicked. Nothing is so satisfactory to the deni as 
civil conflict and commotion. No good can come of it ; and in the 
infernal turmoil it is the innocent, not Iho guilty, who Buffer. The 
Word of Ood needs not man’s puny weapons , and Ood is always 
on the side ol right If you have faith you will rest content in that 
knowledge and in quietness and conGdence will be your Btrength. 
You will, quite simply, obey God’s Word, knowing that to use violence 
is to add evil to evil. 

Simple as the view expressed seems to be, it was by no means so 
simple as it acems To rcpteBcnt Luther as having tought an 
unmitigated doctrine of non-resistance, or any doctrine which could 
logically lead to the cBtablishracnt of complete absolutism in the 
Btstc, is toniiwpres^nt him m fir groawat manner. Jt seems stran^ 
that anyone who reads liis writings without preconceptions should 
attributo to him any such teaching 

* An den ChnstluAtn Adtl. ^ , . „ , . noe 

• Erwethnung turn Fne.Un auf dU ArtiJlrf da- PanerKhaft tn Schwaben, 1625 

' letter of tiftrch 0, 16J0 
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Up to 1525, at all events, Luther showed himself as eager to insist 
on the duty of passive, as on the wickedness and futiht}' of active, 
resistance. In the treatise Von Wehltch^r VherJceyt, published at 
Wittenberg in 1523, which contains the most complete exposition 
ol his political views that he ever made, he was largely occupied in 
asserting divmely established limita to all human authority. 

With the utmost emphasis he asserted that the civil magistrate 
as no authority at all m relation to Christian conscience and belief. 
It IS for him to reform the Church , but it la not for him to say nhat 
men shall believe or how they shall worship. That can be settled 
only by reference to the Scriptures ; and it is assumed, as always, 
that the Scriptures speak unmistakably. ‘ The temporal regiment has 
laws that reach no further than body and goods and what mere things 
of earth there are besides. For over souls God neither can nor will 
allow that anyone rule but Himself only ’ No one but a fool would, 
indeed, claim such authority. * For no man can kill a soul nor give 
it life nor send it to heaven or to hell ’ Princes, he declared, are 
‘ commonly the greatest fools or the worst rogues on earth’. Though 
evil must not be forcibly resisted, yet ‘ one must not serve nor follow 
nor obey it, with one foot or one finger*. If your Prince command 
you to believe this or that, or to put away your Bibles, ‘ you shall 
answer that it becometh not Lucifer to sit next to God. Dear Lord 
(you shall say), I owe you obedience in body and goods ; command 
me in the measure of your earthly authority, and I will obey. But 
if you Would take away my belief and iny Scriptures, then will 

I not obey Vnd if, for that, he take away your goods and 

punish your disobedience, be happy and thank God that you are 
worthy to suffer for His Word’s sake. Let him rage, the fool ! he will 
find judge.’ ' 

It might be argued that all that is involved in this fine passage is 
the assertion of a principle of liberty io rehgion which, later, Luther 
himself abandoned. But to aay this would be to fall into misunder* 
standing. Luther was not, here, claiming that anyone has a right 
to disobey authority ia defence of any religious belief he may chance 
to have. He was declanng only that the truth must, at all costs, be 
held to and defended. From that assertion he never wavered. The 
question of how far erroneous beliefs should be tolerated was, to his 
mind, quite another question. The distinction was not ultimately 
tenable ; but to his mind it was absolute. 

But, in any case, there is far more than this. The principle that 
We must obey God rathei than man covered, for Luther, a formidable 
of raises and occasions. The Christian conscience is not cen- 
Wmed Only with belief and with forms of worship. It is the ultimate 
judge of the validity of law, for in it the law of God is apprehended. 

‘ I'm fTtbltiSer Uberktyl. 
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For I.ulhcr the limitfttions ol rightlul authority nrcse essentially 
from the nature of law. \Vc are upt to be misled when wc find some- 
one m the sixteenth century av.ertmi; that there is no kind of justifi- 
cation for any kind ol ri'sistance to public authority We have come 
to associate the idea ol political authority with that ol law-making 
power That n.ssooiation hardly existed for Luther. I! there may 
bo no loreihlo resistance to a noverwgn legislator, that sovereign 
liecomes us ' ab-sulute ' us in the nature of things he can be. Rut il 
the sovereign be bound by a law he cannot uninaki*, the case la very 
diHerent Luther knew nothing of soscrcigti legislators. 

In Luther's view human Uw and govenunent were only needed 
because men, whatever they calKil themselves, were not Christians. 
‘The greater iiumUr ol men,* ho wTote, ‘are and alwaj’s will be 
unchristian, whether they be baptised or not ’ * True Christians need 
no temporal power to rule them , it is, he says, the temporal j>ower 
that nceils them. Ihe function ol the civil magistrate is mainly the 
ndministrution and enloncment ol a law that, lor the most part, 
exists unalterably. CSisiomary or Imperial law, all merely man- 
made law, IS binding only so far as it eonlorm.s to two other systems 
to that law of Co<.l which is exprej^scil m the Scriptures and to that 
law of God which is written m man’s heart and conscience and which 
Luther calls ‘ naturhrh Uecht This stnctly medieval conception 
11 the groundwork ol all Luther’s thought on government Absolute 
obedience is duo to the riugisttato in the execution of his proper 
lunetnm and .active resistance is forbidden m oil cases But refusal 
to «l>ey IS justified in the case ol any order contravening the law ol 
God, which includes the fex napinifu. And that law of nature has 
its voice in the human conicienco. 

Luther did, iudcfil, admit that law-making power existed in a 
secondary sense, Ijiw lonsists e».«enlin11y in the Scriptures and m 
the conscience ol man Rut the precepts and the principles alike 
ol natural and ol scriptural law do require adjustment to a eomple.x 
ol circuiiistaiiec. Henre ari'cs, lor Luther, ns lor Aijuinas, the need 
ol a Itx posiuva. All the same, Luther was imp.iticnt and suspicious 
of all nuin-made l.aw , and ho disliked the CorpiM Juris Civilis almost 
us much ns he (IWiked the Canon Ijiw. Law is, he nduiittcd, neces- 
sary , but he was sure there was far too much ol it The mass of 
man made law, with its definitions, its subtleties and technicnlitics, 
seemed to him useless or worse than iiseles.s Good judges, he declared 
(ft rtfi' VA^tly hotter than lauv, however ‘Love needs 

no law.' * For tho right judging of disputesamong men, only a good 
conscience and love and reason arc wanteil. In this sense he abounds. 

II a judge have naught hut tho letter of the law to aid him, he ‘ will 
lurlher nolliing but evil It a Chnslian rrince finds hmscll forced 

I Von WtUUfhtT Vltrhyl. » fiiftyfoniA Ciiflmfy. 'lb. 
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to depend upon lawyers and law books, it is like to go ill with hu 
people. He should pray for an understanding heart. 

‘ Witaout loTe and n&tar&l justice (XatL-recht) jon can bctct be in aceorJ 
w«h the will of God, though jTin hare dcvonred the Jurists and all their worts. 
The more you ponder then, the more will yr*: err. A good judgment mart 
not, and never can come out of boots, but cai only come from a free mind, as 
though no boots wvre. Such a free judgment J given by love and natural law, 
that u full of all reaion.’ * 

It is true that Luther does, frequently, in empliatic language, 
exalt and glonfy secular authority, even though at other times and 
in other places he writes of it with contempt. While in 1520 it was 
to him too insignificant to be worth resistmg, in 1530 he declares that 
it is a marvel of God’s creation.* He insisted continually that tie 
Prince, fool or scoundrel as he might generally be, represented God. 
‘ The hand that wields the secular sword,’ he wrote in 1526, * is not a 
human hand but the hand of God, It is God, not man, who hangs 
and breaks on the wheel, decapitates and flogs : it is God who wages 
war.’ * Luther can hardly have meant that God controls and directs 
the acts of the magistrate in detail, so that no human responsibility 
remains. Or was he thinldng of the predestination of all things f 
But why, then, denounce the Pnnee who persecutes the faithful as 
an enemy of God 1 ^Miea he said that it was God who waged 
War, did he include war waged unjustly ? Or did he only mean 
that God has created an authority free to do such things ? Here, 
as so often, no precise meaning can be given to Luther’s whirling 
words. He was able to use such eIt^a^■agant phrases and freely 
to contradict himself, partly because he had no settled or definite 
conception of the State in mind. He boasted that his teaching had 
for the first time, given to the magistrate his full right and power.* 
He declared, even, that, aince the time of the apostles, there had not 
been a doctor, a jurist, a writer of anv kind, who had succeeded in 
Understanding the nature of secular authority as he Inmself, at last, 
by the grace of God, had really succeeded in doing * But It seems 
remarkably clear that his glorification of the secular macistrate, such 
as it was, proceeded from his consciousness that onlv through the 
support of that magistrate could trulv reformed chinches be any- 
where established ; and that it grew more emphatic with his increasing 
sense of that necessity, Princes, he says, maintain on earth peace and 

* I'cm tT»frZvvf. 

* da$t mat Kindtr. 1530. 

* Ob 152C. ed. Wtioar. XtX, p. G^G. 

« An fw* ffvicn Frtvnd, I52S. «L Wernitr. XXVI. p. 5«9. 

* I cmnrwjvF?. 1533. cd. Wtimar. XXXVUI. p. 102. The nlrtnd 

to »s qiJotW la M. de Lagarfe’* vahiaUe netAtrt^tJ nir TEfpnl PciUv^ it L* 
PJfamt (126). p. 209. ^ ' 
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Onicr, and it is only in peace and order that the Word of God can be 
taught and heard The Prince la the dtvmelj authorued protector 
of the true Christian life Where the Word of God is truly preached 
and safeguarded and heretics and bloaphemera prevented from 
troubling, there, ho thought, God dwells as in his own temple It 
was only because, and when, he thought thus that ho ever clonfied 
the State. 

The fact Beems to be that only m the most limited sense did Luther 
recognize the State at all. He had no sort of theory of State-right 
and no conception of a sovereign law-malaag power The State 
was for him an accidental result of God's command to obey magis- 
trates By that command, since the jurisdictions of magistrates 
were temtonal, the tcmtorial Slate was created It exists, it is 
true, for the saVe of peace aud order , but it was not man’s felt need 
of order that created it. It was constituted simply by God's Command 
and that command was given, it seems, only because men were wicked. 
Luther aeems to have had no conception of the State except as a group 
or system of governing ‘ magistrates The Pnneo is usually a fool 
or a rogue , but obedience u due to fum. His authority is stnctly 
limited by the law of God . by the text of Scripture, that is, and by 
natural law. Luther’s ‘ theory ' is really simply a theory of the 
individual m relation to constituted authority He bad no theory 
of the State at til The duty of the subject is not really a duty owed 
to the magistrate . it is a duty to God. But the magistrate must 
not be forcibly resisted. Rebellion is forbidden by ^npture and 
violence is never a remedy On the other hand, of man-maoc law the 
le« we have the better. We all know what is right and where wt 
carmot see clearly, the Scriptures will guide us. * Love needs no 
law,’ and, if we were all truly Christians, we should need neither law 
not Prince 1 think that Luther was about as far from a * religion 
of the State ’ as it is possible for a naan to be The religion of the 
State is for those who have no other 

From IKO onwards, Luther was teaching that it is the duty of 
secular authorities to undertake the reform of the Church. After 
1521 he was asserting that every Prmce of the Empire was bound 
to endeavour to set up a reformed church in his dominions. The 
question What is the Church \ had then to bo faced Luther's 
answer to the question was the same, up to a certain point, as that 
of Calvin. The true Chiuch, to bun the Church Universal on earth, 
consists of those only who know and do the will of the Lord. It has 
authority in all spiritual matters, but, necessarily, no authority 
within itself, save that of Christ. In relation to that spiritual world 
in which it lives, moves and has its being, all its members are pnests 
and kings. But none can Imow for certam that he himself or anyone 
else is a member of that Church, It is, doubtless, infallible, but never 
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can it speak a word. All tiiiiigs, the Dejentor had laid dotra, 
are temporal that have their ongia and beins in time. Lnther ceems 
to have accepted the dehmtioa. 

So absolntelv did he distmgajsh between the spiiitnsl and tie 
temporal that the realm of the spnitcal %’anished from sight. Every 
earthly manifestation of the spmtnal life of Christians, wcrds, deeds 
or institunons, are temporal things and within the jnrisdirtion cf 
the temporal magistrate. Any viable and organixed Church that 
is soundly bs-sed on the Scnprores, m which the pure Word of God 
is preached and the sacraments dclv ministered is. in a secondary 
sense, a tree Church. Bnt so far as it is visible, it is s temporal thing. 
It is the duty of all secular Pnnees to establish and maintain ruch 
Churches. In doing this richteons work the Prince mav organise 
the Church as he thinks £t m relation to all needs that are eanily 
and temporaL He may, therefore, dispose of existing Church property 
as seems best to him, he may appomt to benence, he mav deprive lie 
d«gy of all special jnnsdictioa. All this was tau^t by Luther with 
increasingly emphaUc decision. 


But there was evidently a diScnlty. Since no infallible person 
or body eaasts, except one that cannot be come at, who is to deede 
when or where the pure Word of God is taught and the sacram^ts 
duly^ ministered ! Luther answered the question bv leferrinff the 
inquirer to the Scriptures. Unfortunately it was just the meaning 
or the ^bearing of the Scriptures that was in question. Implict in 
Luther s teaching was the assertion that his own interpretation cf 
God’s revealed will, could not reasonablv be disputed. But the point 
en>e^y important to grasp is. that'Luther never for a moment 
admitted that the civil magistrate had any auihoritv whatever in 
re^tioa to Christian doctrine or the sacraments- He to main- 
tain true religion and ngit worship ; but it is not for to sav whs* 
is true religion or what right worship. 

T ® pressing question of vast practical importance. 

Is the Prince bound, in order to maintain true reKcion, forriblr to 
rapp^ faLe doctrine and fake worship within his own dominifjns ? 
tl^ great question of toleration, as we call it, debated throushout 
e siiteenm century, Luther's utterances, taken as a whole.'were 
not m^ly incoherent but fiatly seU-contradicto.-v. Castellion. later, 
-r^ ^ quote him in support cf his plea for universal toleration ; 
whBe Bera, righteously indipiant at ruch misuse of the great came, 
was able as well, to quote him ca the other ride. 

.r.A conridered as a practical one, there were throe. 

1= tie cf tie tii!ee=th 

I; . *-■" Pf"- It '=-'*1 Wd thst tie dva 

iv ° I”"'-'" “ItEptioa to t=iiitait title lefiAo 

iv force ttrd trre its rvord to e«e™ate trolees tint tirrat^ 
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the foM Thu was the view taken hy Calvin and hw followcfs and 
l)y large ecctions of the Catholics, usoally including the Pope Or 
It might he held that, though the arcular sovereign had a right to 
suppress heresy by force, be wa.s under no obligation to do so. It 
lay with him to * tolerate ' or not as seem good to him and to * perse- 
cute ’ as much or as little as he chose This, of course, was the view 
that all governments tended to ukc Thirdly it was held, not by 
jsolater] thinkers, but by consideniWe groups of people, that the 
sovereign was bound to allow bis aubjecta to believe what they could 
and live and worship accordingly, just as far as was consistent with 
the mamtcnan«‘ of social order It mu-st be pomted out that only 
the second of these positions was consistent with any theory of absolute 
Of unlimited State nght IvUther gave the first ol these answers to 
the question and he gave the third. lie never gave the second llis 
mconsiatcncy was due to the (act that on this question, more than on 
any other, his deepest convictions and feelings were at variance with 
his sense of what was practically and immediately necessary H« 
jnstmeta compelled him in one dircchon , his inerea-sing sense of 
danger from the ' Anabaptists ’ and of dependence on the Pnnces, 
drew bid in another. 

From 1520 to IS25 Luther spoke for freedom fairly consistently 
It may bo said th.it, in those years, he was sot mtn\y claimisg that 
which every one must really claim, a nght of private judgement for 
himself, he waa claiming the same nght for all and sundry The use 
of force to propagate the Gospel, he declared m 1522, delighta the 
devil. ‘Faith must be voluntary'’* In Ton Weldicher Vbcrkeyt, 
in 1523, be asserted in the strongest language that religious belief is 
an entirely jiersonal matter and that to make it a subject of legal 
prohibitions and penalties is unjust and absurd 

* A Ju'Jgc,’ he wrote, ’ thnuld an*! murt bo »r»7 coruIn in giving juJgmcnt 
«nil hsre creryChing before him in cirar tight. Jtut the thoughlMtnd mosnings 
of tho tout MR bo clrai to none but Gol. Theretore it U tutilo and impoMibie 
to command or to force any nun to believe th» or that. . . . Thue ii it each 
man’* own buei/iriu whst he brjierrw. and he hunaelf must ace to it that he 
twlieve aright. As little as another can go tn heaven or hell for ne, as little as 
ho can shut or open to rne heaven or till, ao little can he compel me to believe 
or dislielieve.’ 

He went on to point out that the magistrate, by the use of force, 
can, at most, compel people to say they believe what they do not 
believe, it is better, be declared, that they should openly cri than 
that they should lie. 

'Hef«iy.’hea<lde<l,‘cann<*verbeconUuiedbyforce. . , . It w Cod's Word 
that must do t)je fighting, if that avail wot. thin will it remain unchecked by 
temporal powers, though they fill the world with blood. Heresy is a spiritual 

• Eight Sermons, 1522. ‘ I will preach,' be says, ' but I will force no one.’ 
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cut with no iron, burned wjth no £re,<Jrowned with no water. It UGo Tg 

Wotd only that aralk. There u nothing that so fortiSes faith and b«WT ai 
to work against them without the Word of God and by mere 'nolence. . . . 
For we cannot go about even woridly things with mere force, cnless injurtire 
has already been overcome by justice. How much more hopeleM the attempt 
m these h^h, spiritual matters ! . . . Though we should bum 17 forcewery 
Jew and heretic, yet neither would there, or will there be, one conquered cr 
converted thereby.’ 

So wrote Luther at hi3 best, and, which is here more important, 
attheheightof his influence. Again, m his circular of 1524, addressed 
to the Saxoa princes, he declai^ that even Anabaptists should be 
allowed to preach unmolested. ‘ All should preach freely and stoutly 
as they are ahle and agamst whom they please. . . . Let the spirits 
fall upon one another and fight it out.’* 

And yet, even as early as 1523, Luther declared that the public 
celebration of Mass is public blasphemy and should be put down by 
public authonty. The gross inconsistency of this declaration, even 
with his utterances of the same year, was curtly pointed out in a 
letter written to bim by the Elector of Sitony.* In 1525 he began 
to wobble badly under the pressure of cirrumstances ; aud no one 
who docs not ^ow a good deal about the circumstances can realiie 
how MTcre that pressure was. lo that year he declared that the 
secular ruler must protect his people by force against the dia- 
bolical actiwties of the Anabaptists,* in flat contradiction of the 
circular of the previous year. From that time onwards up to 1531 
he continued to contradict himself at interv^. In 1527-S he 
acquiesced in the faHng of severe measures against both Catholics 
and Anabaptists. Yet as late as 1531, in his Preface to the Shorter 
Catechism, he says that ’ wc nether can cor should fo^ anyone 
into the fwth 

Circomstances were too much for him, and after 1531 he went 
over almost completely to the side of those who, for one reason or 
another, believed in the maintenance of pure religion by force- His 
plea for toleration in religion bad never, it seems, been based on any 
reasoned coavictioa of principle. His argument was totnllr unlike 
that of Castellion or Acontica. It was perhaps because his an- 
tipathy to persecution was based on a sense of its futility rather than 
on a sense of its injustice, that his view on the question was so unstable 
and altered so quickly under mrcumstantial pressures. In 1533 he 
laid the general principle that it is the duty of the magistrate 
to use his sword for all it is worth, for the destruction of false doctrine 
and false worship. To that prindple he thereafter fairly consistently 

• Ed. £3, p. Its. 

' Tie EIwktt told kua to praetjae wk»t he j<rt*eh«d. Bmkiaidt, B-w/- 
p. * 

• tTkiio- 1525, Eriacg-r, VoL WtX, 
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adhered. And yet, though he appears to have conTinced hunself 
that only by the use of the civil sword agamst heretics and hUspheiners 
could pure religion actually be mMnUined, it seems that to the end 
he must have had miBgivings and mwaid revulsions. In one ol hu 
very last eennons, preached in 1 W$, leas than a fortnight before his 
death, on the parable ol the tares, he reverted to his earlier view. 
It is vam, he then declared, to seek to destroy heretics by force, ‘ for 
by human force can we never elpel them or make them other than 
what they arc' The tares only increMe for pulling, and Catholics 
and Anabaptists must be left to grow amongst the wheat until the 
last harvest * 

It mattered, practically, not ft jot, except to Luther himself, what 
view he took on the question Actually his ftcquiescence m the 
measures taken by Pnnecs and cities against Catholics and Anabaptists 
was, probably, more influentul than any of bis words. But govern- 
ments would have found themselves practically forced to ‘ persecute ’ 
and Protestantism would have developed a coherent theory of their 
obligation to do so, whatever Luther had aaid. The fact, in this con- 
nection, that needs to be emphasized is the fact that though Luther 
aa^ 80 many contradictory things on the subject, there is just one 
thing that he never says He says that religious persecution is futile, 
he even says it 13 unjust ; he says it is necessary and he says it is a 
duty. But never for a moment did be admit that it was for the secular 
sovereign lo decide for himself whether to tolerate heresy or not- To 
him persecution was either altogether a mistake or it was a sheer 
duty. He never quite knew which it waa , but he knew very well 
that it was one or the other. To say that the question might practi- 
cally be decided at the discretion of a political sovereign and for 
reasons of mere immediate expediency, would have seemed to him 
something like a blasphemy. This fact, it seems to toe, should alone 
be sufficient to prevent anyone from supposing that Luther believed 
in the absolutism of the State. 

It is not possible by any logical process to derive the idea 
of absolutism in the State from Luther’s wntings. The attempt to 
do so makes pure nonsense of them- It might be argued that to deny 
a right of forcible resistance m every case, is to make all theoretic 
limitations to the power of the sovereign practically useless. That 
is certainly not how the sixteenth century saw it. A student of that 
century constantly finds people arguing at once that the king's power 
is strictly limited and yet that his action must not be resisted forcibly. 
The same view was commonly held by the English Royalists of Charles 
I’a time. Nor is it true that to deny a nght of forcible resistance 
makes all limitations on sovereign anthority valueless Passive 
resistance, if resorted to by any large proportion of its subjects, 

» Works, EtUoger, Voi XVI. 
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would leave any government poiverless. In 1530 Luther vvTOte to 
the Elector ol Saxony that il the Emperor should command the Princes 
to persecute their subjects ‘ because of the Gospel the Princes should 
leave land and people unprotected and the Emperor unhindered and 
should say that if the Emperor would plague their subjects he could 
do it himself, but they would have no hand m it The Emperor was 
to be left to do what, in fact, he would have had no means of doing. 
Even though a ruler may break law with impunity so long as he has 
the means to do so, it yet remains true, ideally and practically, that 
the power of a government is unlimited only so far as it is recognized 
as bemg so. 

It seems quite evident that the thought of Luther was essentially 
unpolitical. If he can be said to have had any ideal of the State, it 
was a theocratic ideal. But it would, I think, be truer to say that 
he had none at all. Vaguely there floated before his mind a \'ision 
of a State ruled by the Word of God and by love and reason and 
natural law. Actually he acquiesced in the construction of such 
states and churches as the ‘ Lutheran ’ Princes chose to build. For 
his profoundest feeling was that of his early teachere, the mystics, 
that in the long run only God’s will and God’s word counted 
or mattered. Luther represented, incoherently, divergent tendencies 
in early Protestant thought, which all found more complete expression 
later. He was m no sense a forerunner of the religion of the State, in 
no sense a believer in its absolutism. Politically he was a forerunner 
at once of Calvin and of Knox, of Castellion and the Arminians and 
even of the Mermonites. Calvin’s ideal State was a development of 
the theocracy vaguely suggested by Luther. Knox expressed that in 
him which had revolted at the godlessness of rulers. The Anabaptists 
voiced his recurrent longings after a perfectly Christian community. 
He was never coherent, but he was vastly and variously suggestive. 
I\ e may say that Luther sowed the seed of all these different things ; 
but we must remember that the things did not actually, or only very 
partially, grow from the seed be sowed. Except accidentally he 
has no real connection with any theory of absolute secular sovereignty. 
Such a theory, had he ever encountered it, he would have regarded 
with abhorrence. In his teaching of the duty of subj'ect to ruler there 
13 nothmg that is peculiar or distinctive. There is really nothing 
distu^ive in his political thought at all, except that part of it which 
d^ved from his mysticism : his profound pacifism, bis conviction 
t^t >uolenM was no remedy for anything, his dislike and suspicion 
ot ^a-^de law, his occasional glimpses of a Christian common- 
wealth that needed neither law nor magistrate. 

,. of a man’s influence on thought is alwai's a very 

m one. e are apt to forget that one man’s influence on 
another is a very complex thing. There are. alwaj-s. at least two 
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people cotKorncI. Wo nre apt to forget that the same word or deed 
may jnfluciKe two difTironl men in opposite dircrtions. Aa for the 
written wortl, tht re is a constant tendency to overestimate its power; 
a tendency particularly BtroiiR m l>ookis)j people. There has been a 
deal of very wild talk about liUthera influence ond, at times, really 
gtotesrjuc cxagRctation llis inOuenee ki CJerm&ny and in the lands 
to the north sias great, one way and aiiotbcr , m the Netherlands 
it was considerable, m Kngl.and relatively slight It was felt in Italy 
and m Spam, but in France it is, 1 think, traceable for only a few 
years. Quito scrtnmly no connection can be traced, as has been 
auggestetl, bctisecn Luther and Louis XIV* The development that 
took plnrc in Fran^'c was completely independent of Luther. In his 
own lifetime, French lawyers were already expounding a theory of 
the French State far tnore absolute and far more coherent than any- 
thing eser suggestid by Luther Luther connects no fnore with 
Bodm than he d«v‘s with M-icbiavelli 

Luther'a brave Btnnil against principalities an«l powers from 1517 
to 1521 , was potent as an example and as n stimulant all over Western 
Christen'Iom It was the interest and the aympathy his conduct 
aroused and the prestige it brought him, that gave their immense 
vogue to the treatises of 1520 U was m that year ond in the few 
years immediately following, thathia personal mQuence was greatest. 
Uut It IS impossible to attribute to his heroic and stimulating example 
definite results m the world of political thought, or to disentangle 
his influent© from tli.it of olher fatlora and of other men. Ilia influence 
did not work suiiply in any one direction nor m ony direction woa it 
very definite. It was, urtamly, of importance that such a roan should 
have prearhed, with constant and increasing erophosis, the duty of 
Buhroiasion to the civil magistrate ond the wrongfulness in all coaca 
of armed resistance and rebiUioo. Few, indeed, at the time, can have 
formcil any definite* notion of Luther’s politicol doctrine aa a whole. 
But what the common man n«*eilB and ecclca is merely o practical 
conclusion and rule of life. In Germany, fit least, Luther must have 
done ii good dcvl to strengthen that tendency to regard rehcUion 
against duly conrlitutcd ciitl authority os rebelhon against God, 
which, strong ever since St. raul'a tune, was in the sixteenth century 
bccotniiig stronger than ever it had been. It may bo that the streng- 
thfoiug of that tciidi'iicy was tlic •niiwt important ol the directions 
in which Luther's influence wae oxerted. But facts do not justify 
us in saying more than that. Kvtrywhcro in the first half of the 
century the Brotcstaiits were preaching the eamo doctrine. Even 
tlie tiiasw of those currently caUed Analwptista taught submisaion 

* * Jlfd tb< re bfon no Lutlicr thrro o«.uM never have boon a Lom* XIV.’ 
Tho Wfll-Vnown episram of Dr. Figgis wems to bavo no relation to f»ct Soo 
my toiuiy ill Fki/ot iitadxu, p 102. 
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to civil authority. Nor was there anything at ail distinctively Pro- 
testant about that doctnne. The came conclusion was being simul- 
taneously taught, from a very different point of view, in the law 
schools of France and Italy. It was asserted by Bishop Gardiner as 
well as by Tyndale and as strongly by L’HQpital as by Calvin. 

It is clear, too, that if Luther’s inffuence drew many in the direc- 
tion of a submissive dependence upon civil authority, he must have 
moved many others m a quite contrary direction. His insistence on 
the duty of resisting man in obedience to God, his early ii^istence 
on natural priestho^ and Christian liberty, above all perhaps his 
expressed conviction that a truly Christian community would need 
neither law nor ma^trate, must have drawn many minds to what 
is roughly called AnabaptiEm. Those who accused him of inciting 
to violent revolution were, in spite of his disclaimers, not far wrong. 

* 1 believe,’ he irrote m 1520, ‘ that there u on earth, wide ts the world, bat 
one holy, common ChnstianChnTCh,whicbuno other than the comnarnty of the 
aamts. . . . Ihchevethat thereuno one blessed who u not in this community. 
. . . Ibeliere tbstinthis commtuutyorChnstendom all things axein common 
and each man’s goods are the other's and nothing » simply a man’s own.* * 

Luther’s thought was nearer that of the Anabaptists than he 
himself was aware. 

Luther hss been far too much identified with the results of tie 
Reformation in Germany and even in Ei'Jope at large. Everywhere 
the results of the Reformation were results of an enormous complex 
of interacting forces, in which Luther himself could have been, at 
most, a not inconsiderable factor. He has been far too much identified 
with what is called ‘ Lutheranism’. IdeaDy there is little connection 
l«tweea his teaching and the ayetems of government that were estab- 
in Germany by the Princes he tried to use and who made use 
of him. He gave his great name to 8tate-ridden churches along with 
out small measure of his great spirit. He ought to have known better 
man to have done so; we may, perhaps, aay that he did know 
better, though he never knew it. His Iffe was a tragedy, that he 
never, himself, appreciated. 


I 2. 5IELANCHTHON 

Luther and Calvin set apart, no other man had, in the first half 
0 he s^eenth century, so great a reputation or so much authority 
among i’rotestants generaDy, as had Philip Melanchthon. His pro- 
^aiwmen^, therefore, on political questions necessarily carried 
^ » diunuence. Buthisactualwritingscanhavebeenknown 

^ J ° 1 ^ gftit mass of them were in Latin and remained 

^tmn^t^ This, in the sixteenth century, is always a fact of 
e Significance. Hen who expected or hoped for a large and not 
* ed. EiUager. 22. p. 20. 
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merely for a higbly educated audience, eitfier fttolc simjtly in ver- 
nacular, as Luther frequently did, or issued their writings in both 
I>alin and vernacular versions ns was the regular practice of Calvin 
To publish in Latin was perhaps to be read widely but certainly to 
be read by comparatively few 

Professor in Greek at Wittenberg from J5I8, Melanchthon took * 
weighty and prominent part m the controversies and even m the 
politic* of the Ueformation in Germany lIis I^et fommujKi rcrum 
Meolojicarwm of 1621 was the firti aysUtnatio exposition of the mam 
points of Lutheran theology. With Luther m 1629, he encountered 
Zwingh and Q>olampadius at Marburg and he was responsible lot 
the Augsburg Confevion of 1630. No one among the German 
reformers, unless it were Luther himself, was so often consulted or 
so much deferred to. IIis fame as an educationalist added much to 
his fame as a theologian 

Put, whatever he was as a theologian, he was vastly more eUectivo 
as a reformer of education than he was as a pofiticinn. Ho had none 
of Luther’a myiticism, but he had littlo either of his sense of actuality 
or of Lia moral courage. Gentle by nature and retiring, a lover of 
itudioua quiet, desirous of dealmg charitably with at) men, averse 
to contention and nervous in brawb, be found bis world a somewhat 
melancholy place. Hia academic habit of thought put him out of 
court among so many clashing and contradictory passions. Ills 
learning and his gravity, his slightly |icdantio reasoning, covered 
often a profound hesitancy and aooietimea, it would serm, d profound 
bewilderment. 

For many years Jlelanchthon followed Luther’s strong lead witli 
timidity and hesitation. When Luther turned definitely to the 
Princes, MeUnchthon still followed. For a tunc the hope of a reform 
seemed to him to bo bound up with tbo rule of godly Princes. Qmdu- 
ally it was borne m upon him that the Princes were far from godly, 
Ho camo to think that their falseness and selfish greed were ruuimg 
Germany and the Ilcformalion.* Thereafter, and definitely after 
Luther’s death, bo turned towards the citie*, and aristocracy became 
for him, as for Calvin, the best form of government. But he turned 
only slightly towards Geneva : it was in auch tolerant cities as Btras- 
burg and Basic that ho finally saw ihc best hope of o realisation of 
his dream of reformation. Through all his vacillations ho clung 
obstinately to tho ideal of a great German nation united in a German- 
Itcicb. It was tho strength of the desire in him to seo Oennany 
United politically and religiously, that roado him so ready, oven 
eager, to effect compromise where tbero was no ground for com- 
promise, logical or other, and that imposed upon him a policy of 

• * 1)10 Boplilsllk und SchlcoJillgVelt unswer ruisten.’ ho wrote, ‘ rlchten das 
Itcich XU grunde.' 
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evaaoiL To tie last possible nonent be bad topes of Charles V 
and when ttat hope had failed him ctt-erly, he tool: refc^ in tie 
idea of a Germanj mutied onder a CoDegimn of Principalities. His 
detachment from the cause of the Lutheran Pnnces tras dne in erest 
measnre to a groTring sense that their tircmph meant the complete 
destruction of German umty.* 

As a political thmV-pr he shoTred the same tendency to the evsiim 
of diSculties that he showed in politics and, sometimes at least, in 
theology. In spite of tie forma! and scholastic method of Hs 
exposition, he rarely or nerer felly faced his question. He constant^ 
tahes refuge in vagueness or in ftaiaments that no one at the time 
was likely to deny. There is very little m his arguments cr con- 
clusions that can be called oncmaL But his moderation in state- 
ment had its value ; and the extent to which be succeeded in fermn- 
latmg or suggesting what became commonplaces of thought in tic 
sixteenth century is even remarkable. 

To llelanchthon, as to Lnlher, the State was formed by, aal 
essentially coaasted in, a gpvemmg authority. But tie State 
more to him than it was to Luther, and he gave more tj ought to H. 
In his early wiitmgs he laid it down that wh2e government is of dirine 
institution (Einsetsung), tie magistrate iimseli is a representstire 
(Vertreter) of tie people, created by a delegation of power from ti* 
community. He does not explain the ambiguity, stopping, eiararter* 
istieally, half-way to preciaon. But, later, he'arsved at a di£ei«^ 
concluaoa. Aft« 1525, he not only ceased to speak of govemmestsl 
authority as delegated, but argued positively that it could not be so. 
Tie essential feature of political authoritr, he declared, consists in 
tie right to punish with death. * Nervus potestatis politicaepraemp^^ 
et fummus est rupplioum capitale.’ * This power is absofutely nfcee- 
eajy to the veiy existenee of government. It eannot be derived frtm 
the community itself; it only be derived directly from Goi 
Only by special and di-vine autioriration could any cr any 
number of men have a right to put another to death. It might have 
been hard, even whh the aid of the Scriptures, to show how and when 
tie necessary autioriration had been given. But the p<nnt hardly, 
^ needed argumg. Jfelanchtioa’s poshioa weaed to to 
justHed by tie assurance that witicrut the right cf inSicting esp:^ 
punishment, no government could exist at alL 

His eoadusioa seems to be that tie magistrate represents two 
tringa only ; tie win cf God and the need, but not tie will, of man. 
Tcemere will of rns a, whatever it be, is irrelevant, riare it is incapil^ 
cf creat^ ai^onty ruScient, But man needs peace and order for 
ta fpmtual L.e, government answers to that need and God will* 


Herd** Eriismu. wd. B.TiU=hi«ii!r. Vd XVL 



MITUr.ll AND MnUNCHTHON 


rvcrytliinR tUl mnn <]Mvrmmrnt tIii-rrfor« rriifr«fnUi tho 

will of Clo'l for trmn wid tdirilirnrfl to tho tiirif'inlrnU* in n rtli^ioiw 
duty. It dorn not niftltof m tliiii cfmnrc turn wliut Im tli<i f«nn of llm 
fuvcrntnrrii. (Iml n}ijir<iv(ii aII I<>rtn> ntilo'i 

8<> fnr tin* view uiircnir-d wnn tlint tMirmnlly tnVrn and even 
iinniuiird on n trninm, tlirnii^dionltlirAiUrrtiUiunliiry MdnnrliUion 
Went on to rondutlr furtlirr. Hint rdH*l!ion A;rntnnt duly {oimtitiiU'd 
AUtliority in niMnyn rdx'llKiri nfrnmnt (Jwl. l^dnrty Im dtfincd nn n 
nlftto of in wlnrli rvrry ninii w mmrfd in whnt in lf;?Ally Inn 

own ftfid till* Aidiject in not (oiniw-llrtl to AnyllunK fontrary to law 
and pwl murnin. OlH-dicn'o t«> tlio itinxu’irntn in a narriWAry con* 
ililinn of liliffty In Inn r*'fiitntion of iIia Twdvo Articlc/i of Mrm* 
minf.*''n, Mrlanclitlion Awricil aa ntron^rly nn did Ltitlirr or nnyono 
dn(*, llinl rdKilion in nMotutdy uiijiintiflnl'tc 

Yi t, likn lititlirr, Mi-l/ifiditiion conceived of tlin fiylitn of nilrm M 
nrrrnnnrilv lirniU-d liy tlu' iintiirnl Inw ntid fiy Hcnjitiirc. Tlio idrn 
of nnttirnl Inw wni An ftindntneniAl In Idn thoii(/lit nn m llin rlinrnrU'r* 
intic llinufdit of tlic Middle Afrt-n U Iio wero Irm dinjioned limn wiw 
l.iltlirr to iiminl on tlm ldi«Tiy of ol»eyjn({ (}«d ratlirr timn irinn, yet 
in ivinio wnyn Im wi nt fiirthi f tlmn did Imthrr in limiting tlio riK>itA 
nf niAKlntrnfy, I'rojK'rty, lu* «|<dArc<l, Atrmo, liVn government itndf, 
under imtiind Uw nnd in |iro)e(ted 1<y nntiirnl Inw. U in n nnered 
tlilnp; Aiid inurt lx- rmjxeied ftl»eolHtily. Ho fnr from it lii'inK tnm 
tlmt tlie profw-rty of nulij'cJn in nt tlio Mmoluto tlinjxmnl of llio I'fine/*, 
On«i of llierliirf diitienof tlm I’riiieo in tJo* |troU( tioii of jirojierty. A" 
to nny jxiwer of inidoiij' Inw Mi InnehtJion wni very VAffiie. iJiitlio 
(weiTiA to iiAvn llioii^lit tlmt mnUunnry law wnn lieyon*! tlm jtower 
of tlm tnnp;intrnt<> to nlt< r. No jnorn limn LiiUier Imd liu nny concej*- 
lion of nn nlinnlulo niitliority. 

Tliero in n diflrn rieo Ix-iwcen Lniliernnd M' Innf liUmn in ronci Ivinf; 
of Uio juirjKWen for wliidi innxtntmey niid llio Htnte e*int. Tor I^utlier 
innyinlrnU'ii neetri to Imvo no oilier fimetionn lliun to keep Order nnd 
entnlilwli nnd iiiAlntAln n rtiiirdi nnd n form of wordiiji in iieeoril 
witli Iho Br'rijilutcn. MdAUehtlioO wldeiwi llio conM-iitlftii, Not 
lilxTty nor Iirojxrty nor nnytliinii tlmt refeni merely to rartlily llfo 
In, lio rnyA. tlm einl of tlm Ktnte. (lovemment exiMn not no niiidi 
for * v( iitrin IxmA ’ nn, nnd fnr more, for tlm k<m>iI Unit in clVl•rIA«tln^5.* 
I'lm ennintinl fiinetion of yovmiment i» to nmitituin, cliermli nnd 
oryiiiiiro tlm nli^ionn lifn of tlm roinmiiiiity. Ilin wny of piitliof? 
the ifinlUr liriiipo liim innrer to Oidviii limn to l.uilicr. Vul, Iiku 


•Hen tljn de rtfm* fxAdlrU, rd. Urrllw liiiHrl- r, Xlf, p. flH3 

tnnliim iu1 »|unfcniU <1 fnirinl* ventrln Ix.iin bmI rntilto nmijU wt 
JlriiN III n-xlrUl" itirmliw/il et Aolirim Umn i|iiMrftiiliir,’ infielly, nald 
(Jivlvlii Bi.il ll-jn, VhW. tl/nl, IJl». II. «d. UrUtMliii'l'I-r, XVJ, p, 01. 

n 
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Lather, he held that it is for the * Church not the magistrate, to 
declare what is true doctrine and what heresy. 

On the question of how heretics should be dealt with he showed 
hesitancy. In 1530 he was content to lay down that religious pro- 
fessions or preaching that implied or mvited sedition could not he 
tolerated. Later he adopted the view that Luther was at the same 
time developmg In 15-39 he declared that Princes are bound to 
use force to extirpate heresy. But, shrinking somewhat from the 
practical results of his conclusion, he endeavoured partially to csMpe 
them by means of a distinction. Heresies, which, like Catholicism, 
erred only by addition, might, he declared, be tolerated in a well- 
ordered community. But he was quite clear that it was the duty of 
the mapstrate to suppress by force at least all such heresies 
as blasphemed by denial.* pita disposition to deal mildly with 
adversaries seems to have aroused in Calvin and in Beza an irritated 
impatience. 

How far Melanchthon actually influenced the thoughtofothermen 
it is, of course, impossible to say. He probably did a good deal to 
make current ideas that are constantly reproduced throughout the 
century. In any case his significance as a characteristic Protestant 
thinker of the century is considerable It may be pomted out t^t 
Huguenot thought, so far as there was such a thing, was nearer lus 
than it was to Calvm’s. His conception of natural and immovable 
hmits to human authority was reproduced, not only by Huguenot 
writers, but by very meny others and very completely by Bodin. 
If, as a thinker, he has no great distinction, be was yet very typical. 
Most striking and curious is the fact that his argument to show that 
political authonty must be derived directly from God and not by 
any delegation from the community, seems to imply a denial that 
right or obligation can be created by human will or human nc^- 
That assertion, though he did not definitely make it, would link 
him with the divine right school of French thought, with de Belloy 
and with Barclay. For the denial that obligation can be created 
by man lay at the root of the view properly called the theory of the 
divine right of kings. Yet, of course, that theory as it was developed 
in France, would have shocked Melanchthon. Like Luther’s, hi* 
writings were remarkably inconclusive and, like Luther’s, they were 
suggestive. But he was far closer to the norm of sixteenth-century 
thinking than was the fat greater prophet. 

* Dt c£i£io prineipvm, 1539, ed. Breitschneider, II. 



CIIAITPJI III 

THE AKABAPTIST mOTEST 


H OW it H l>Mt to use the term ‘ AnAbapt^m ’ is not altogether 
an easy matter to decide. Speaking strictly and with refer- 
ence to the denvativc meaning of the word, it should be 
used only of those who insistwl on an adult baptism as neces-saiy 
for rt-ception into the Church. But there are serious objections to the 
use of the term in this narrow scn.se. Terms are but labels and it 
would Iw pedantic so to restrict the use of this one» unless such a 
use corresjrfinds to a real and sharp division among those who were 
called Anabaptists. I do not think that this was the case. It is 
tnie that no two types of religious men could aeem much more unlike 
than wore the philosophic mystic Hans Denck and the lunatic Jan 
Matthya The narrow use of the term Anahaptist would exclude 
both of them But Denck, it seems, was ‘ xebaptired and to say 
that the fanatics of Munster were not Anabaptists is to ignore alto- 
gether the contemporary use of the term. For the sateenth century 
It was Matthys and Bockchon and their followers who were the 
Anabaptists par t7t<’Ua\ee. 

* Anno 1524 and 1525 is God's word and the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
come info all Gcrojany after the reasants’ War.' * ' BebapUsm/ 
in fact, fint appears at Zurich m 1525 , but the little group of enthusi- 
asts who then adopted it and who included Conrad Orebel, Fein 
Manz and Balthazar Hubmaicr, bad been gathered at Zurich since 
1522. On the other band, as early as 1621 bad appeared the ‘ prophets 
of Zwickau the portentous Nicholas 8torcb and the yet more por- 
tentous Thomas Sluntzcr. The teachings of these last played a 
considerable part in the Pcasanta’ Bcvolt, which was far from being 
a mere revolt of peasants. It was mde^ the part played in that 
affair by such men as Muntzer and PfeilFcr that turned Luther’s semi- 
sympatbctic atiitu'h tnio one nf uninitiated hostility. Quite early, 
in fact, in the history of the lleformation in Germany, the phenomena 
roughly classed under the heading Anabaptism begin lo appear. 

From 1525 onwards there was going on a rapid multiplication of 
» Beck, aetchichUhveher dtr Witdrrtatifer «r Ottfrr.-Vjig , II, p. ll (Vienna, 
18B3). From an Anabaptiat writuig. 
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little local rebgious groups, brotherhoods, congregations or com- 
munities, which all alie claimed to possess the true Word of God 
and all alike denounced Lutherans and Zwinglians no less than Papists. 
The movement spread through southern Germany and Switzerland 
and through the Austrian temtones to Bohemia and T^rol and down 
the Rhme to the Netherlands. The little societies into which these 
seceders from the mam movement were locally divided were often 
constituted estremely loosely. But they tended from the first to 
develop a more or less defiiuto constitution, with a ‘Teacher’ or 
‘ Shepherd ’ or elders, a form of common worship, rules and regula- 
tions and a more or less definite creed. There was a great deal of 
strenuous missionizmg. The extent of the ioumej3 of some of the 
Anabaptist missionaries is astonishing.* So strange and formidable 
seemed the doctrines of these sectaries that persecution of them begyi 
very early. Expulsions of the rebaptized took place at Zurich. Bi^e, 
Berne and Schafihausen between 1525 and 1527. In 1527 Ferdinand 
of Austria issued an edict against Anabaptism and an Imperial man- 
date of 1528 made rebaptism punishable with death. Protestant 
sovereigns were not far behindhand and the equivalent decree of 
the Elector of Saxony was issued the same year. In that year Hub- 
maiei was burned at Vienna and m 1529 Ludwig Hetzer suffered 
death at Berne. Sebastian Franck reckoned that by 1530 some two 
thousand ‘ Anabaptists ’ had been put to death. The movement, 
however, continued to gather strength. It b probable that the chief 
effect of the persecutions was to strengthen and spread a wfld and 
exasperated hope of a coming reign of the saints and give wide cur- 
rency to the delusions of Hans Hut and Jlelchior Hoffmann. From 
the first there had been a sharp division between those among the 
Anabaptists who preached a complete pacifism and those who hoped 
to set up the kingdom of the Spirit by means of the sword of the 
elert. These latter were always in a minority ; but about 1530 the 
belief that the day of the Lord was at band seems to have began to 
spread fast along the lower Rhine and in the Netherlands. It culinin- 
at^ in the grand and grotesque attempt to found the New Zion at 
Munster in 1533. But normal Anabaptism was pacifist; and this 
attempt was only an interesting aberration. The capture of Munster 
by the for^ of ite outraged Bishop in June, 1535, seems to have 
smashra the delusion that miracnlous assistance was to be looked 
for and so all but destroyed the physical force party. But it was 
® death-blow to Anabaptism, which continued 

fruitfully to exist. 


However we use the term Anabaptism, it is clear that the 
Anabap.isj of the sixteenth century did not form a sect. ‘Sects’ 

to h»Te l^a Stmbourj. AsnsXtvlun. Kid. Stocitoim and ia PoUid. 
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formed amonp them, but even in its narrowest sense the term covers 
a great variety of opinions. Bulhnger enumerates thirteen distmct 
sects of Anabaptists , * but on his own showing most of them were 
clearly not what we should call sects. The greatest diversity of 
views existed among the early Anabaptist congregations, ^me 
denied the divmity and some, apparently, the humanity of Christ. 
Some believed in the final salvation of all and some m the damnation 
of all but themselves. Some held that once a man had the gift of 
the Spirit he could not sin, whatever the form of hia act. He was 
free of all obbgations- in particubr, perhaps, of the obligation to 
pay tithe or hu debts. But most held merely that such a man would 
not sin. Many recognized as brethren only such as had been 
rebaptired ; others were indifTercnt whether this had happened or 
not. Some regarded Sunday as an ordinance of Antichrist , others 
kept it as a feast day. Some adopted mmutc regulations concerning 
dress, food and dnnk ; others regarded all such things ns indifferent 
Sebastian Franck declared that there could not be found two 
Anabaptist congregations which agreed with each other on all points • 
All this was in the main a result of the contact of ignorant and 


totally uotreincd minds with the Scriptures. Though there were 
educated and even learned men among the Anabaptists, like Felix 
Mans and Hetzer, yet the mass of them were certainly grossly ignorant 
people. Their peculiar opinions, however, were not derived merely 
from their own reading of the DiWe. They were largely derived 
from, or at all events were at one with, those of vanous medieval 
heretical sects Some of these survived in the early sixteenth century 
and may have ^en actually absorbed in Anaboptism From the 
fourteenth century onwards small isolated groups or aoeieties had 
from time to time gathered about some local leader for spiritual 
edification and as time went on these tended to link up into widespread 
brotherhoods. Itinerant prophets of a highly unorthodox kind had 
become numerous long before tho time of the Anabaptists. No 
direct connection has been shown to have existed between sueb 
societies and any one Anabaptist group , but of the connection of 
ideas there is no doubt. The objection of the Anabaptists to oath 
taking and office holding and to infant baptism and the notion that 
Christ did not take flesh from Kis mother, are all medieval. Ihere 
is evidence, too. of the influence of Taulcr’a sermons among them 
and of the Theolonxca Ccrmaniea and the writings of Ruysbroek and 
tie mystenoua il/crswfn dactciae d Abo aasw 

practically allowed free play to every personal idios^crasy, would 
of itself account for much of their divermtiea and eccentricities That 
there was also a large amount of hysteria and even of positive insanity 


among them is quite certain. 

• Dtr WudiTtavJferin Unprvng, 1531 


• Ckranit , Bk. Ill, 1551. 
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Must Tre, then, regard the term Anabaptism as merely coTcriug 
a loose mgt.gi of mcoherent and nnstable opinion or vrere there any 
common convictions among the groups called Anabaptist ? The 
question that, m especial, has here to be asked is whether there existed 
anything that can be called Anabaptist pohtical theory or an Ana- 
baptist, view of the State in considering this question we must, for 
the sake of clearness, put aside for the moment the vieT\-s of that 
eccentric section of the Anabaptists wbo hoped to found the Xew 
Jerusalem by force. For eccentric that section was. In the mab, 
before and after Munster, Anabaptism was pacifist. It was not, b 
the mam, a positive revolt against the social order, still less against 
the political order : it was, rather, a way of escape. Each little 
Anabaptist gathering was a place of refuge from the straitened circum- 
fitances and hopeless outlook of the bves of the people who formed 
it. In it they found a larger life and an outlook on infinity. In it 
they found a foretaste of the compensation for the wretchedness of 
earth that they looked for in a hereafter. 

lie Anahaprista of the stniitest sects denied the validi^ of infant 
baptism and were ‘ rebaptized They denied, of course, that this 
aecoad baptism was a rebaptism at all, sbee the first was null. Their 
rejection of infant baptism and adoption of adult baptism is the key 
to their conception of the Church. Infant baptism implied that a 
child without faith or knowledge or aense of what was happenmg 
could be admitted mto the Church and become a member of Christ’s 
Body. The Church, therefore, was a formal organiiation, member- 
ahip of which did not mvolve either faith or knowledge. The baptired 
child re main ed a member of the Church until, at least, he formally 
seceded. The Anabaptists will not admit that the Church of God 
can be any such thmg. The Church, to them, consists of those who 
have faith, those who have been * reborn *, those, in fact, who have 
whbved a certam relation to God which be put in many ways- 
Such persons, and such persons only, may rightly be admitted mto one 
of me groups of believers of which the Church is composed. Most 
^the Anabaptists clung more or less closely to the idea of a visible 
Church. Their visible Church was a group of elect, flluminated 
persons, a community of aamts; and adult baptism was the sign of 
admission to it.* 


P”^*cally» just this conception of the Church wMch 
sep^ ed the An^aptists most completely from Lutherans, Zwinglians 
or Lalvi^ts. The * eglise exteme ' of the Anabaptists could not 
conceivably be a State Church in any sense whatever. X’o human 
government could take part in its construction or interfere with it 
o herwise than harmfully. 'Uxe civil magistrate, mvariably himself 
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unrcgcncrato, could obvjf>us}j> have no haAd in wparatuig sieep iroa 
goats. But perhaps the Asabaptist Church would bo beat driiiicd 
as ft congregation of faithful people consciously guided and ruled by 
the inner light. Belief m the * inner light ' * seems to have been the 
most fundaroentaf of the beliefs that characterized the Anabaptists. 
\\Tiat exactly they believed about it or how much, on the whole, they 
believed m it, would be bard indeed to eay , but m one form or another 
the belief seems to l>c common to *11 of fhcni from Slatthys to Denck 
It took, of course, citravngint and grotesque forms. Some of them 
received interior illumination by way of ecstasy and vision, Storch 
8CCII13 to have claimed wholesale inspiration Muntrer asserted that 
he received orders dimct from Co<f With Matthys the belief became 
a claim to be a reincarnation of the ‘ prophet ' Enoch. With Hans 
Dcnek, as with Sebastian Franck, the theory became philosophical 
and liriks them with the medieval m^'atics and with fit. Teresa Ilenck 
declared that without the ' inner word ' the Scriptures were useless . 
and we aro told that in some places the Anabaptists burnt their Bibles 
on the ground that ' the fetter Ltflcih ‘ He who docs not know God 
from Gtyl Ilitaself,’ wrote Denck, ‘does not ever knowIJjm,’* A 
man should keep still and bsten fortbatwordof Godm the soul which 
comes to heathen as well as to Christiana. For God speaks in the hearts 
of all men 


' Oh, roy Cod.’ bn wrote, ' how does it Uppen m this poor old world, thst 
Thou art to grrst and yet nobody fujda Thee, that Thou caUcst »o loudly and 
noboily hears Tb«*. that Thou art »o near and nobody feela Thee, t^t Thou 
yivcat Thyself to everyone and nobody know* Tby name I Jleo fleo Irom 
Thee and wy they cannot find -niee, they turn tbelr backs and say they cannot 
a-o Thee, they stop their e«rs and eay they cannot bear Tbcp.’ • 


Such ft man as Denck can, indeed, hardly be classed with the 
Anabaptists, for ho can hardly he classed at aU * He was, of course, 
highly educated. In 1637 ho and Hudwig Hetzer published ft trans- 
lation of the prophetical books of the Old TesUment. which was the 
first German translation made direct from the Hebrew. Ho was one 
of a small group which includes Sebastian Franck. Caspar Schwenck- 
fcld, Christian Eotfeldcn and Johann Bunderlm ; o group which, 
It seems to me, links with the Catholic mystics and with the most 
profoundly religious people of aU tunes and creeds, rather than with 
Anabaptist or any other sects. No one would call Franck an Ma- 
baptist, but his religion cannot be distmguishcd from that of Haw 
Dcnck. Ho mamtained, Uke Dcnck, that unices we listen to the 


» It w,,s called by many name* • Dm Innew Wort (Denck) . das mnere 
Licht ; Kraft Goltca ; gOttluho Wurknog , Wort Oottes. 

• Vora Of sett OoUm, 1C20~7 . 

• Oaeiz Odlti. Quot«l by R. M, Jones In ^ 

« Born about 1495, he died la pc*« at tolerant fetrasburg m 15.7. 
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word ol God mthin ourselves, tve can mate nothing of 
‘ for evervthing can be decked and defended with texts . Plato ^ 
Plotinus, he declared, had spoken to him more clearly thp eja di. 
Moses. ‘ I love any man whom I can help,’ be wrote, and I caU 
him brother whether he be Jew or Samaritan. ... 1 canno- Deiout 
to any separate sect.’ * . . , . , t ji 

CasusT Schwenckfeld was a Silesian of noble birth, who p^ed 
from Lutheranism into a position quite lua o^. 
difiered in one respect greatly from those of Denck. For hm the « o.^ 
does not come to all alike : it comes only to the clec^ But when d 

does enter a man’s sonl, the man is transformed and there u a rebirta 
to righteousness. Such a transformation or ‘ conversion ’ is at race 
the condition of all understanding of the Scriptures and the con^ca 
of salvation. There had once been a visible Church ; but it to 
altogether disappeared and cannot for the present be bnilt 
Meanwhile all sacraments are, as it were, suspended ; and it do» 
not really matter. God is slowly creating a new hmnamty;_^d 
when the process has gone far enough there will again be a visible 
Church on earth- Throughout the ages, as EntfeJdcn finely wrote, 
the Divine H^est slowly ripens. ‘Time brings ro.«e8. He who 
♦hinVn that he has all the fruit when strawberries are ripe, forgets 
that grapes are still to come. We should always be looking eagenf 
for something better.’ * SchwencUeld wrote many bools and pamph* 
leta and carried on a vast correspondence. His influence spread ftf 
and lus views seem to be largely reproduced by Coonihert and the 
CoHegianta of Holland. . 

Penck and Schwenckfeld can hardly be dealt with eicep* 
connection with the Anabaptbte. It may seem that their rehgi^ 
views are remote from any sort of political theory. But this is ha^y 
the case. The spread of such views tended to undermine belief in 
the State Churches and Church Stales of the sixteenth century mo 
everywhere strengthened the tendency towards religious toleration. 
It is true that for them the State hai^y exists at alL They do not 
seem to condemn it as evil ; they ignore it altogether. This fact does 
indeed involve a difierence between their view and that of the mass 
of the Anabaptists, who seem to have regarded all coercive govern- 
ment as definitely evfl. But in these mystics there was no bitteme^ 
CO sense of diaiaheritaBCe and oppression. Each of them, safe, to 
use a phrase of St. Teresa's, in his ‘ interior castle could afioid 
merely to wonder at the folly of men. So far as the State exists for 
them, it is one with the Church, not that is, but that is to be. ^ey 
look forward to the eaejgeoce of a community ruled by the inMr 
bght and by that alone. But this is the same with the Anahaptiri 

> Tlf oj tic S'm Stnlt. 1539. 

* EottfHcn. Prttirt lo YoKB^rfoitwjrn. Q^ot'Cd byB.5L Jeae*, 
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niftWM. It may I'C aai<l, (■vcn, that m this the mysties are at one with 
the {.matica of Munster, who tnrcl to hnng into existence by force 
that new world of which SthwenckfeU dreamrd. From the suhlimo 
to the ndjcolou' » but a step 

For Renck as for Schwcnckfeld the Church is. at the moment, 
an invisible thing. All forms and formula] were to them things 
indiiTorcnt Neither baptism not any other rite or sacrament was 
necc^uvry to salvation The Church of the future, says Franck, WjH 
dispense with all forms and ceremonies and t*e governed only by ‘ the 
invisible IVoni of God It may be admitted that, practically, there 
was marked difference between those who believed m a visible Church 
and those who thought like Rcnck Hut it seems to be illogical as 
well as incoiivcnicni to separate Denck from the Ansbaptista on this 
ground. The common Anabaptist thought of rebaptisra as at onco 
a sign of election or rebirth and as a necessary form of admission to 
CckI's visible Church. To Denck and Schwenckfcld the rebirth is all 
that matters ; and this alone makes a man a member of the Church. 
The baptism can 1*0 no more than a recognition of the fact. T)cnek 
and Hundcrlm were both ' rebaptiteil ' . Franck and Schwenckfcld 
were not If, as a whole, tho doctrine of these men resemble# St 
Tcrrsa’i, jt rescroblcs Mill mom closely that ol Ibo roaas pf uniustructed 
Anabaptist#, They must, / think, ho regnitlcd as philosophic expo* 
nenta of the ideas underlying tho whole Anabaptist movement. 

Luther, Zwingli and Cahnn alike desired to establish mclusivo 
churches and to support them with civil power, to make admission 
a matter of form and law and es’cn to enlorec mcmberBliip Such a 
Church was to the Anabaptist as bad as the Papal Church and essenti- 
ally of the same nature Against any association of tho Church with 
coercive power the Anabaptists protested absolutely. They either 
ignored the State altogether or eonceivcil it os a hostile or an evil 
thing. Denck could ofTonl to ignore it : tho mass of the Anabaptists- 
could not. They Buffered, moro or le», under a «nse ot injustice in 
tho whole social order; they were exasperated by tho treatment 
occorde<l to them. Hence they tended to seo the State, as they knew 
it and as wo know it, not merely os hostile but as evil. Tho attitude 
of the rna.ss of them con banlly bo described os merely negative. 
Tho belief that all coercive government is evil seems to have been 
very widespread among them. Both Franck and Bollinger attribute 
this View to tho mass of them. Tho true Christian, they declared, 
ol'oys Christ’s command and resists not evil. Tho use of force is 
forbidden for any cause and tn any direction This being so, all 
coercive government and law sanctioned by force is evil. The Magis^ 
tratc, so far from being a lieutenant of God, ia simply the most per- 
sistent offender against God’s law. They do not merely deny his 
right to coeteo them into religious conformity, they deny his right 
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to exist at all They are, by antiapation. Tolstoyan anarchists ' 
Consistently, therefore, they refuse to maintain by any act the evfl 
thmg, human government. They refuse to accept any civil office; 
they refuse to go to law and to war. They refuse even to cany arms : 
the sheep, they say, cannot wear the wolves’ clothing Consciously 
righteous m a godless world they condemned the whole fabric of 
society. 

How far this view was consciously taken by the mass of the Ana- 
baptists it IS impossible to say ; but some such view is attributed 
to them by all their hostile contemporary commentators. It was 
mainly on the ground of their denial of rightful jurisdiction in the 
magistrate that they were everywhere persecuted. It was on this 
ground that the mild Jlelanchthon recommended their suppression by 
force. They were persecuted as anarchists rather than as heretics. 
But theirs was a religious anarchism : and it was just this fact that 
made the problem of dealing with them a difficult one for Protestant 
governments inclmed to toleration. To say that they were condemned 
as anarchists was, really, simply to suppress part of the truth ; since 
it could be shown that their anarchic was one with their religious 
opinions. We prate of rehgious toleration, as though it rested on 
some principle of universal validity. But religious toleration may 
be inconsistent with the maintenance of government. 

But Slelanchthon and others, and m fact all respectable people, 
were particularly shocked by another opinion generally attributed 
to the Anabaptists ; the ' impious dogma ’ that Christians should hold 
their goods m common. There appears to have been in Moravia 
communities of Anabaptists who actually bad a common store of 
goods from which distnbution-was made by an elected official. But 
there is little evidence of any organized or systematic communism 
among the Anabaptists and none at all that they developed any 
conception of a communist State in any sense. I do not see, indeed, 
how such an idea could have existed among them. It certainly 
could not exist among people who did not believe in coercive govern- 
ment. At most such people could imagine that, in a world ruled 
by the Spirit, every one would be ready to share all goods with others. 
The ordmary Anabaptist group may have practised such sharing 
more or less ; there was bttle enough to share ! In doing so they 
were, perhaps, trying to follow the example of the earliest Christians 
as recorded in the .\cts of the Apostles. But there is no evidence of 
any idea of a communism enforced by law. Storch preached that 
when the day of the Lord shall have come and the ungodly have dis- 
ap^a^, there will be perfect equality among the surviving elect 
and all goods ^11 be in common ; but he preached also that in those 
happy days there will be neither law nor authority. He can only 
Tolstoy* i/y mamuios Iho same thesis. 
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have meant, if he meant an 3 ihmg, that there ^ou]tl then be umversa! 
williiipne<9 to ahato. Muntzer, at Mohlhausen, appears, indeed, to 
have tried to establish a comrounistic syatem by force. But Muatzer 
was wapnR war ; he was forming an army He was under the neces- 
sity of feeding his deluded ' troops * and ther« is a strong suggestion 
that his communism was father a military necessity than expressive 
of any political or social ideal. Such an ideal docs not seem to appear 
m any of hu writings. At Munster eommunism was little, if anything, 
more than a system of rationing, forced on the leaders by the stress 
of blockade . and it appears m fact to have developed along with the 
increasing stress. No distinct communistic ideal appears m the odd 
book written at itunstcr by Bernhardt Rothtaann 

The Anabaptists, m fact, do not seem to have developed any 
distinct conception of a new kind of State, communistic or other. If 
they recognize any kind of State, it w a kind of * church a Christian 
brotherho^ of the elect and tllammatcd. ^Vhen all have been illu- 
minated, of when the xingodly have been otherwise got rid of, there 
will be. not what we call a Slate, for there will be no law with sanction, 
no coercive govenimeat, no autfcomy, but « co/amunity Jiviag peace' 
fully m brotherly love under the umveraally understood and obeyed 
law of God. In that perfect theocracy, though there can be no legal 
commumsiQ, yet. m Luthcr’e phrase, every man’s goods will be the 
other’s and nothing eiopiy a man's own. 

The Anabaptists escaped from a sordid suflering to a sufieri^ 
for God and for truth. They bad been merely oppressed and dis* 
inherited; they become outcasts, proscribed, enemies of society, 
and ate exalted. They arc aheep amoog wolves, conscious of inno- 
cence and harmlc&mess. Government is evil, the whole social order 
is e\-il and of the devil. Property, m the Bease of a legal right to do 
with one’s own whatever human law docs not forbid, is evil. Ranks 
and distinctions among men arc evil : there is no rank before God. 
Or rather, there is, in reality, one great and sharp distinction among 
men : the distinction between the ungodly and the called. Tbo 
Anabaptist escapes from his worldly insignificance into an aristocracy 
truly divine in origin ; and is content. 

Content, as a rule, it seems they were : but it could not be that 
they should always or all be content. The sense of injustice, economic 
and social, and the fear, bitterness and horror engendered by perse- 
cution. made that impoasible. There ia no doubt that a sense of 
injustice, disinheritance and oppression involved in the existing 
order of society was and had for a long time been widespread oyer 
western Europe. It found expression in such writings as the English 
Sum of Scripture, the Scottish Complatnl of SoolJawd and the sermons 
of Guillaume Pepin in France In aennany and the Netherlands 
this fcchng connected itself more closely than elsewhere mth religious 
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conceptions ; and this, perhaps, is the reason why Anabaptism was 
so distinctively a German phenomenon^ To the Anabaptist coercive 
government might be necessarily wicked ; but actual Princes certainly 
were. The Anabaptists were willing to share their goods with others ; 
they could not but be acutely conscious that those who possessed far 
more, shared with no one It was declared at Memmingen in 1524 
that Heaven was open for peasants but closed to nobles and to clergy. 
The Anabaptists of St. Gallen were of opinion that the inner light 
came only to the ignorant and simple. Nicholas Storch included all 
lords and princes among the ungodly who were, some day, to be 
destroyed. These lords and magistrates who persecute the saints 
and oppress the poor, surely the Lord l^^ll destroy them ! The tran- 
sition from pacifcm to a bebef that the Lord’s day was at hand, and 
from that to the convnction that it had dawned, was not difficult. 
Yet it is a little strange that while these beliefs spread and became 
powerful on the northern German Rhine and in the Netherlands, the 
Anabaptists of southern Germany, after 1525, remained passive. 
This is perhaps to be explained by the catastrophe of the Peasants’ 
Revolt. 

In the first years of the Reform movement in Germany there came 
to the discontented masses, as indeed to many superior persons, wild 
hopes of a reform not only of the Church but of the whole sodiJ and 
political structure. These hopes were vividly, if crudely, expressed 
in the demands made during the Peasants’ iUvolt : demands for a 
general redistribution of property and the popidar clecrion of all 
officials and magistrates * They seem to have been for the most p^ 
unconnected with anything that can be called Anabaptism or with 
any kind of rehgion. The Anabaptists developed hopes of a far more 
radical and sweeping refonnation than was contemplated at Mem- 
mingen. Their hopes flared up fantastically at Munster in 1554. 
and with grotesque and horrible results. 

Storch proclaimed, as early as 1521, the approaclung reign of 
Chnst and destruction of the ungodly. Both he and Muntzer seem 
^ V If under the influence of Taborite tradition, which was 
probably BtiU alive in Saxony, as it certainly was in Bohemia. Muntzer, 
a little later, saw no reason to wait for the new Advent. Apparently 
the outbr^k of the Peasants’ Revolt in 1524 was for him a sign that 
e of the Lord had come ; and he flung himself fiercely into the 
rising. ut, after Frankenhausen, Melchior Hofiman and Hans Hut 
proclaimed over wide areas that before long the Lord would give the 


A Nether^ds Anabaptim spread to EngW. bat nort of the 

sad ItaJw sixteenth eenluiy were not English, la Frsne* 

U, aip^t ^ •aarnwy by Pro£. poii^rf the Cemiridye 
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signal for a Reneral ri^ng ogamst the ungodly and miraculous aid 
to the establishment of the rogn of the saints. Then the word comoa 
to Matthys. in Amsterdam, that the tunc haa come the signal ia 
given through JIattbya. From early in 1G33 there began a flow of 
^abaptists into Munster, proclaimed the New Zion and Temple of 
wiiomon By February, 153|, ^Vnabaptist government was estab- 
lished m the unlucky city 

But m all that followed, as m what went before. I can find few 
sighs that these aspirants after a better world had developed any 
clear idea of what they aimed at or any distinct conception of a new 
order of society Muntzer’a numerous wntmgs arc tjuitc singularly 
barren. Kis- ’ communism ’ at Muhlhauscn looks like a mere system 
of plunder designed to maintain and encourage his supporters bis 
theocracy ' was the mere dictatorsh.p of an inspired prophet He 
preached the casting down of the mighty from their seat and the 
exaltation of the bumble . he seems to have been animated by a vague 
vision of a turning of the tables and of the poor and oppressed at last 
coming into their owm ' The Princes,’ he declared, ' arc not lords but 
servant* of the sword and may not do as they please but must do right ’ 
Since they will not do right it is for the people to take the sword into 
their own hands * He is said to have proclaimed, Lkc Hans Hut, that 
it was God’s Will that the ungodly should be exterminated by the 
elect ; but this doctrine docs not seem to appear in his writings 

Very little, if nnjthing, can be concluded from the happenings 
nt Slunstcr m sjomc form of what might be called corn* 

munism was forced on the leaders by the blockade ; and Anabaptists 
naturally would give »t religious significance. As for their institution 
of polygamy, it appears to have b^n a direct result of the fact that 
after the expulsions of 1534 the number of women in JIunstcr greatly 
exceeded the number of men and that they were largely unprovided 
for. It is true that a few people in the sixteenth century argued that 
polygamy, sanctioned by the Old Testament and not definitely 
denounced in the New’, must be still lawful It is true, also, that 
the Anabaptists were exercised about the law* of marriage, as they 
Well might be. But it 15 quite clear that very few of them actually 
Wished to establish polygamy as an institution. The proclamation 
of Munster as capital of the world, and of Jan Bockclson as King of 
the World, indicate nothing but an aspiration that rcmuincd always 
Vague. 

In the book written by Bernhardt Rothmann, entitled Von lydliker 
und trdischef Gewlt,* we nught expect to find, if anywhere, a distinct 

‘ lloch UTUraachtt Se}iutzre‘it uni a>Uwort, tciier dai Cwllosse sanfflUbenJt 
fi*y»eh iu WtUtnberj, 102*. 

* Thia book exists, apparently, only in manusetipl at Munster A rather 
full account of it la given m Jocbinua • OeaehttMe der ileformnUm zu ilunst'T. 
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vision o! the Xew Jerusalem. Rottmaim had been the leader of the 
Protestant party in Munstei in 1551, m alliance vrith Kruppetdollmg. 
lAter he adopt^ the views of the Anabaptist prophets. But his book 
contains little to any purpose. It was God’s will from the beginning, 
he declares, that men should be subject only to Him. But men were 
rebellinus and set up ‘ earthly power ’ and human government ; and 
to save man from utter destruction God acquiesced in their foolish 
doings. The earthly governmenta, wicked from the first, grew worse 
with time. Xow the world is Eufieiing under tie last and worst of 
the earthly kingdoms, but ‘ one may hear the cracking of it It is 
falling and * with this kingdom chall fall all worldly power j and all 
its riches, tnagnifironce and show shall be a booty and the true brethren 
shall divide the booty ’. This aspiration is, at least, intelligible. 

After the great disillusionment of Munster, Anabaptism seems 
to have settled into its normal quietism. In the Netherlands it 
rapidly aasumed the form of what came to be known as MennoniEm. 
Menno Simons (1492-1559) had been a pnest of the Roman Church. 
He leh the P-omaa communion in 1536 and in 1557 became minister 
of_a group at Groningen- la the yews that followed he did much 
missioaaiT jcraneying The views of the Meanonjtes coaceming 
govenioent and the State appear to be indistinguishable from those 
of the mass of the Anabaptists. But Menno taught, quite distinctly, 
that the conaacds of the Magistrate cinst be obeyed if not contrary 
to the commands of God and that m no case might he be forcibly 
resated. The commands of God. however, forbade the of 

oaths or o! civd oSce and forbade the taldnc of life for any cause 
whatever. Capital pun khm ent and war, therefore, were aLke con- 
^ned a^lutely. The faithful must -frose any militarr service. 

Mennonites becom- / the goveramenta o'f Holland 
exempted them ' j cubtaiy sernce and the taViny 
EWt're in, iis United XetherUnds the 
noil Tas oi^y p^ted oa coedition of the paMuent of a spceiil 
aecepted this aiMge- 

ment cases unlawful and coercive gorern- 

^Ptil bound not to 

f^pirt the bous^, indeed, to refuse to pay taxes at all to 

may be tLt ^ forbidden in the Scriptures. It 

alt^ethfr to to gen-ralize and that they faded 

and he killed, fo- Sei ^ 

they woulJ. ", this and acted accordingly 

It Va 3 ol themsekes in a hopele.^ poritioi 

Personally served iu ^ PO^niment whether they 

r o. not , but on the question of payment 
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of taxes no government coulil compromise Wliether they knew it 
or not, the Mennonitci were practically accepting coercive government 
The fact teems to he that the Anabaptists developed, in Tclalion 
to the State, only a theory of pacilist anarchism More or less con- 
fusedly they taught or implied that all forcible coercive action was 
ml m Its nature In so doing they disabled government and denied 
that the State, as ordinarily conceived, has any right to exist But 
such a theory becomes altogether unpractical and even wholly absunl 
unleM there goes with it some conception of another kind of order 
than that involved in the Stale This conception, practically at 
least, the Anabaptists failed to supply The Anabaptist principle 
involved toleration, not only of heresy, but equally of theft and 
murder. To say, like Schwenckfold, that some day when the work 
of redemption la complete', n new humanity will include no thieves 
or muiderers, but all will live id hrotherly love, offers no remedy for 
present di«contcnts Not does such an assertion eccm to give much 
rational ground for hope Many have mdulgdl in this dream ; but 
it would lie difficult indeed to show that there is or ever has been any 
appreciable tendency in such a direction The Munster plan of 
proceeding, by short cut, to the millenninro by way of the exterminatmn 
of the ungodly, hardly needs comment If the prophets had not been 
insane, they would have known that, in such a conflict, it would not 
bo the ungodly who would be extenninated 

I do not think it can be said, even, that the Anabaptists proclaimed 
any principle of religious toleration, otherwise than indirectly They 
denied of course the right of the Magistrate to punish heretics ; but 
they denied hiS right to punish anyone. Each of the Anabaptist 
Beets tended to regard itself as the true Church and refuse communion 
with others. They say, says Franck, that God has stopped the cam 
of all who do not agree with them. They excommunicated, that is 
expelled, all omng brothers 'There is n daily purging of members 
among them,' records Kessler, of those of St Oall ^ But in an Ana- 
baptist society what would this expulsion mean for the heretic ? It 
would not mean fire or the gallows: it might mean Btarvation. I 
do not think that in n commonwcnlth of Anahaptiata there would 
have been any teal toleration for the heretic. 

Yet, however intolerant were actually the mass of Anabaptists, 
th^re is no doubt that their ideas made for, and even to a limited 
extent involved, religious toleration. In the case of those of them 
who, like Denck, believed only m an invisible Church, this ia quite 
obvious A government would hardly try to maiutam by force an 
invisible Church : and if it did attempt auch a thing it would not be 
hercay that would be persecuted. But the most important, as the 
most positive, contribution of the Anabaptists to the thought of the 
> Sallala, III, p. 232. 
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Biiteenth centorv, was their conception of tie visible Cinrci, This 
conception outlaited all the earlier fonns of Anabaptian and in Tarions 
modified forms icss adopted by many sects of tie late sixteenth and 
of the seventeenth centuries. Whether conceived as composed of 
persons rrl>om from above or merely ‘ covenanted the essential 
fact about this Church was that it was a voluntary association. It 
has been said that ‘ Protestantism ’ afirmed reUgion to be wholly a 
matter between the soul and God Official Protestantism can hardly 
l>e said to have done so ; but Anabaptism did. The fact to notice here 
u that such a conception of the Church mvalidated alike the State 
Churches and the Church States of the sixteenth century. Though 
the ma^ of the Anabaptists saw neither this cor anvthing else clearly, 
it involved to some extent reigious toleration. If the true Chor^ 
be a voluntary association, membership of it can neither be enforced 
nor made to depend on conformity to official regulations. Even 
Calvirustic discipline might be volontanly accepted ; but so long as 
people were coerced into Eubmisaon to it, the association was not 
voluntarj'. But it lacst be insisted that it is only in a very Imiited 
sense that the Anabaptist coacepbon of the Church logicallv involved 
^leratioa. It cicluded altogether the ealorcemeat of coafonnity. 
But it did not exclude the suppression by force of manifestations of 
miinous opinion judged to be blasphemous, seditious or superstitious, 
it was as a protest that .Anabaptism was above all of value, and in 
spite of the crudities and absurdities associated with it, its value for 
sixteenth century thought was, I think, great. It was a protest 
against all the dominant trends and systems : systems of gpveininent 
an sj^tems of idw alike. It was indeed a protest against almost 
evcmhins: actual in the sixteenth centniy. It protested sot only 
agaics, Smte Churches and Chu- h States, but against the current 
uoctnne that the Magistntecoul., demaud obedience as the itprescnta- 
ThsAnabaptiV ':a not obey the JlagL^tmte as God's 
4 V.’ because Go_ cad forbidden forcible resistance to eviL 
liut .\nabaptua wu a potest, too. against the whole actual social 


order and the doctrine. 
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§ i Tiif: institvtj: 

I N the history of jwlitic.vl thuu(*ht in the sixteenth century, there 
was no nRciit of more impoflnnce than was Jean Calvin The 
ricanls.il is Raul, were n h.vr»Wie>nlc«l, vigorous, argumentative, 
ilogmatic nml strong willctl rare Horn at Noyon in 1509, Calvin, like 
rierre clc la Ham6e, wns a true child o( Picardy. In hts craving for 
logicarcomplctcncas anti iiruty, his love of economy m every direction, 
including the u»c of words, his dclcrmmetl lucidity, his purposive 
concentration and freedom from (■entimcntality, ho was a typical 
Frenchman. Though the ideal of the Stale he did no much to propa- 
gate was all hut dead o hundred years after his death, m 15Cf, yet 
at Ica-st for the sirtcenth centuo*. his teaching was of enormous 
importance in politics ns well as m theology. 

lie commenced his career ns a typical French humanist. The 
classics and Itoman juris}'nidence attracted him rather than the 
Ilihlo. In 1523 he was a student m the College of 8t Bathe in Fans. 
There he hud the good fortune of having ns tutor Mathurin Cordicr, 
one of the men who did really enlarging and enlightening work in the 
sixteenth century and who to-day art- almost forgotten. There also 
he gained the friendship of Guillaume Cop, the enlightened physician 
of Francis I, of Francois Conuaii, the junst, and of the great scholar, 
Quillaumc lludi. These men were Catholics or, perhaps, sceptics, 
hut certainly not ‘ Protestants *, In 1528 Colvin was studying law at 
Orlfans, and next year ho continued his legal studies at Bourges, 
under Alciati. Ini 532 he published n commentary on the De Clcmentia 
of Seneca. The hook is merely scholarly and of no marked distinction ; 
it evinces a scholar’s adroir ition lor Krosmua and makes few references 
to the Bible. Bo far there is no sign of any epccial preoccupation with 
religion. 

But it must have been about that time that Calvin began to tim 
from the clo'wicH and the Corpus Juris to SU Augustine and the Scrip- 
tures. In 1533 ho was at Paris ag.ain, and there, in the lecturo room 
of Fierro Danis, may have b'lt on the same benches ns Rabelais and 
Ignatius Loyola. There w evidence that in that year ho was thmkmg 
4 49 
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o{ the great work. Calvin wai occnpied with the InMuU lor more 
than twenty years after that. From a httle book of six chapters it 
grew into a hook of eighty chapters ; and the constantly enlarged 
versions of it show that Calvin’s views developed greatly between 
1&3C and 15G0. Its 8uceca*r/c editions contain a history of the growth 
of Calvinism. It is necessary to state hero the naam facts of the 
history of a book which, for the sixteenth century, had no equal in 
importance.* 

It seems that it was at limt Calvin’s intention merely to write a 
hrief summary of what seemed to him tho tnatn points of Troteatant 
belief. The book was to be a little manual of I’rotestant theology, 
like the Zoct Communes of Melanchlhon, the catechism» of Luther and 
the summary of Farcl. In October, 1634, came tho affair of the Pla- 
cards at Pans. Justly incensed, Francis I issued, in January, 1635, 
an edict against the Protestants and proceeded to addreas a letter to 
the Impcnal Diet charging the French Protestanta with seditious 
conduct and revolutionary designs Yet in that very same year tho 
brilliant and unatable monarch was preasing Mclanchthon and Iluccr 
to come to France and projecting an alliance with the Qenaan Lutheran 
Princes against the Emperor. It was not even yet certain what 
line ho would ultimately lake. Under these circumstances Calvin 
seems to have altered his plan Ho resolved to make of Lis book 
ot onco a defence of the French ProtesUnta and a direct appeal to 
Francis. The appeal was made in a dedicatory letter to the King, 
austere, dignified, and with a nolo of menace, which is a landmark 
in the history of French prose composition. 

The first sketch of the /furitution, of which the fust known issue 
appeared in March, 163G,* was written in IaIip. In October of that 
year it seems that Calvin was working at a French version of the book ; * 
but none ever appeared. Put in 1630 be issued, in I^tm, a much 
enlarged and altered version ; and of this a French version, made by 
himself, was printed in 1611. This double edition of 1639-1611, 
though far from definitive, is, in more than one way, classical. It 
was all but a new book.* It formed tho basis of all subsequent re- 
visions and much of it is verbally reproduced in all the later versions. 
Specially important, for France at least, was the French version. It 
is worth noting that it was only after the appearance of this, that 
Calvin’s book was proscribed in France. In 1642 the Parlcment of 
Paris gave it a magnificent advertisement by ordering its suppression 
alike in French and Latin. Copies were publicly burned in Pans. 


» ncfcicJwes to tho InHUuU, willioat refew dc« to *ny partlcolar virslon, arc 

not tinJy anscholarly fn form, they «n> often iwlfM. 

• It Is possiblo that there had been » sliehMy earlier impression. 

' Kca Uerramgard, IV, RO. . . . n . m < .i 

* II one feels enllwl ujwi to Rive ft date for the first piiUicatlon of the 
Irutitule. it woulu bo belter to giro 1539 than 153(J. 
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EeTisio:! aft«r revision foUovred- Hardly had the 1541 verrioa 
ap^«ared than Calvin -was at work on another. In 1543 ina printed 
a revised and cons^erahly enlarged edition in Latin, and o{ this a 
Trench version, appeared m 1545. A new edition was pnblished in 
Latin in. 1550 and in Trench in 1551 ; but this time the alterations 
and additions made were inconsiderable- It was not tiQ 155^^15^0 
that the great work received its deSmtive and finsl form, the I-atin 
version appearing m 1559 and the French tn 1550. Not cdy 
were very large additions now made, but the whole book was re- 
arranged.' 

The teaching of Calvin, by word and by deed, involved the con- 
struction o! a true theory of the State. It was the one theorv of the 
State that was product in any sense by Protestantism as sudi. 
But the (^nevan ideal of the State was expressed far mere clearly in 
constitution that Calvin racoeeded finaUv in getting estabUshed 
m Geneva than it was. at least, in the earbet versions of the Iwfit'ite. 
In the deSmtive version of 1559 it is. indeed, expressed clearly cnoueh. 
It is hardly more than vaguely suggested in that of 1539. 


S 2. THE DOCTRINE OF NON-RESISTANCE 
ncre vm two cleaenU m Calvm’s poUtical tMchmg and. thonrh 
Mt !opM(!r iEtoapatible, they were lopwly uncoanected 
l=d ptK.iaUy duwnjant. He Uuiht tlit it is tie btisiues! oi 
to doctnne eed richt wonhip end to 
betesy by (era ; tint tie text of the' Bible is law for all 
S V ATs 1*“' beco abttp.ted; 

^ bes power to declare dSwne 

ttsf .ff' ’“'.“^iT.leed the sbeep and dap the wolves; 

torFeted. Bnt be tadjht aUo. with the 
^ forcible resistance to or rebelHon 

wb.r^» >.£ civil authority is damnable. And 
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Rsd eiphcitly 
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'“'-'tacoe. The fact that be did 50 eeeas to be 
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insufficiently realized. Sfany of the assertions that have been made 
about Calvin arc true enough of that rebellious disciple of his, John 
Knoi, but quite untrue of the master himself. Yet his teaching is as 
consistent as it is clear. AU that waa said concerning the duty of 
subjects in the Inthi\ae of 1539 is verbally repeated in 1559. The 
additions then made, except for one ambiguous phrase which appears 
for the first tunc and will be referred to kter, indicate no change of 
view. One must keep absolutely separate, as Calvin himself most 
carefully did, his idea of what the State should be and his idea of 
what God demanded of all subjects alike What Calvin, at all events 
by 1559, was saying, amounts to this Here, in the IntMute, we have 
the true doctrine of the Oo'pol fully and plainly set forth , and here, 
in Geneva, we have such a Church-StAtc os alone is consonant with 
God’s Word. But though these thuigs ought to be umvcrsally adopted, 
insCTUtahlc Divine decree forbids us to use force agnuist any duly 
constituted political authority, however godless its quality or monstrous 
its proceedings. To all such authorities we owe complete obedience, 
as far as the law of God allows That this was what Calvin con- 
sistently taught I do not think that anyone who carefully compares 
what he wrote on the subject m 1539 with what he wrote in 1550 can 
have any doubt. 

Almost everything that he had to aoy on the question » contained 
vn the siiteenth chapter of the /nsfuute of 1539 and repeated verbally 
from revision to revision. Calvin conceived of the State as consti* 
tuted by a grant of authority from God That grant was made for 
the sake of man’s need. But the State was not a product of man’s 
reason and will. Mere human reason would, it appears, have pro- 
duced Bometbing very diSercnt, ‘Que scauioit le sens de Ihonune 
produiie, si non choscs charnelles et folks t ’ ^ lie docs not say that 
A rigTit to demand obedience as a duty could nohow else have been 
derived ; but his language frequently reminds one very strongly of 
Barclay, Subjects, be aays, must obey not out of fear, but as to God, 
‘ d’autant quo de loy est la puissance do Icur Prince No more than 
Luther did C^vin ask how exactly magistrates came to be where they 
are. Whatever is established was established by God and that is 
enough. ‘ It come not of the perversity of man that kings and other 
lords have power upon earth . but it comes of the providence and 
boly ordmanco of God whom it has pleased to manage in this fashion 
the government of men.’ • Ma^trates aio the ’ vicars the ‘ lieu- 
tenants the ‘ ministem of God. ‘ Us font mesrocs et esecutent 


» /fwftlvK, IMl. Chap. XV. ed. Le&anc. p 747- In the Latin of 1550: 
•Quid eaiia posset parero hominum »«ibu» qusm camaha fatuaquo onmiat 
Ed. 1659. IV, 10. p U2 

• Ib , 1641, XVI. ed Leftano. p. 774. 

• Ib . 1641, td. Letrano. p. 758 Bd. 1550. Ub. IV, p. 650. 
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l’o£ce de Dieu.’ ‘ Precisely so said the Catholic Royalists of Prance 
at the close of the century. 

It is alwap our duty ‘ nous tendre snbjectz et obeissans a quel- 
conques supericurs qui dominent an hen on nous tuvons ’ * We must 
fchow our obedience alike in keeping their laws and in paying the taxes 
they impose. Mere obedience, indeed, is not enough. There axe 
some who regard magistracy as a necessary evil and obey the magis- 
trate out of mere regard for public welfare. But God demands of 
us more than this ; we must not only obey, we must hold our superiors 
in reverence and honour however difficult it may be to do so.* 

‘ On ne pent pas lesister aux mi^istratz sans lesister h Dieu.’ * 
Calvin, anxious as alwap to avoid ambiguity, stopped one loophole 
after another. The form of the government, he pointed out, m no 
way aSecta the duty of the subject. There is no power but tf God. 
‘ Though there be divers forms and kinds of rulers, yet they differ 
not at all in this, that we must take them all as ministers ordained 
of God.' ‘ And that form, he characteristically adds, ‘ which is the least 
pleasing to men is particularly and above all others commended to 
us, that is the lordslup and domination of a single man But it is 
not for man to question providential arrangements. * Certes, c’est 
nne vaine occupation aux hommes priver, Icsquelz n’ont nulle 
auctoriti de ordonnet lea chosea publiques, de disputer quel est le 
meUIeux estat de police.’ ’ If there be in the State some fault needing 
correction, the private person must not agitate about it or take any 
public action or in any way put his hands to the work ; • he should 
represent the facta to the magistrates who alone have authority to 
deal with the matter. 


Hals quelqu vin dira, qu’il y a ausu mutuel devoir des superieurs. 
Later we hear a great deal of this from persons 
^ed CaiTuusts, as well as from others, who inferred that failure of 
tbe i^et to do his duty released his subjects from theirs. Calvin fully 
admitted the fart but wodd have none of the inference. ‘ Toutesfois 
Bi qae ^ un vomoit de ce inferer qu’on ne doibt obeissance sinon & un 
a^eroit perversement.’ * Men are not to consider 
I®oV to their own, which is nowiw 

affected by the Wickedness of others. 


• ^ p- z“- 

2k- iv. p. 612. " ■ 

» Lcfr»ae, p. 759 

debmt prfcefertL Id l«m eabditi* «ais tum 

lopm-i m>TOd«*sd» ^<rQm « « w etatais, ncmaiii iustas 

S3. ^ MO; mfulsM M ntiocinatCT.’ Ed. 1559, lib. IV, 
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The question whether the duty of obcdicnec citendecl to the case 
of a tyrannous and unjust ruler and, above all, to the ease of magis- 
trates who mainlamed false ttitgion end persecuted true believers, 
needed the most explicit answer. No answer could well have been 
more explicit and emphatic than was Calvin’s. He endeavoured to 
leave no poasibfc doubt about it Most Princes, he observes, depart 
from the strait way . uid«d that a Pnneo should do his duty is 
all but a miracle.' Some, without a thought of duty, give thdasclvcs 
wholly to pleasure; others, greedy of gold, sell tight and justice; 
others again overburden their subjeeta with taxes to support their 
prodigality Some act like very brigands, wrecking and spoiling, 
outraging women and brutaluing innocence. ‘ It is not easy,’ he 
remarks, ' to persuade some people that such are to be recognized 
as true Princes and obeyed just so far as is possible.’ For it must 
be admitted that in such monsters no one can perceive the image of 
God or any token of a divine ministry. Men have always hated such 
tyrants. But one must turn from the contemplation of their iniquities 
to the Word of God. There we shall fmd that, though God has 
empowered magistrates for the benefit of man and has prescribed 
to them their duties, nevertheless be declares that whatever they are 
and hoWvVcr they may govern, they bold their authority only from Hun, 
They aro responsible to God alone. Such Princes as act justly are 
very mirrors of the divine goodneas ; those who do mjuitice ate raised 
up for chastuement of the sinfulness of the people. * But both one 
and the other alike po.ssc&s that dignity and maj'esty which God has 
given to all lawful superiors.' In the most unworthy magistrate 
inheres that authority which the Lord gives to the ministers of his 
justice.* If we consider these things there will never enter out minds 
the foolish and seditious notion that Kings may be treated as they 
deserve or that because they fail in their duty to us wo need no longer 
bo subject to them.* 

Calvin felt that this assertion needed strong support from the 
ScripturcB. lie cited many pas-sages and examples and referred at 
length to what is told of Samuel, David and NebuchodonoBor. Its 
orgumenta from the doings or sayings of these persons or from what is 
said about them, were rcpcatedjWearisomely, to the end of the century.* 

> This remark in an addition to the final wreion of the IniUtult. It appear* 
on page 672 of the Trench of 15C0. 

•All this I# paraphrawd or traiwlalcd from the ImIUuU. Bee cd. IMl, 
Lefranc. pp 776, 770, and ed. 1659. lib. IV, 20, pp. 668, 659. 

• * Nnnguam In animutn nobi* aoditiOBao illae togitatlone* vcnicnt, tract, 
aodum e**e pro menti* Itegem s neo aeqnum «me ut »ubditos ei pracatemu* qiii 
viclBSim Regem nohu non praestet,’ l**t , 1650, Ub. IV, Cap. Xi, p. 600. 
The French ha« 'folic* ct icditieniic* 

• Very elaborately, ol connie, by the Catholic Royabst and champion of the 
dlvino right ol Kings, Alexander BmUy. 
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■^e need not discuss the ajgoment, noting only that it vras, from 
his oinj Etandpoint, inconclusive. Qoite ddlerent inferences 
later drawn from the same stones Bat Calnn left no doubt 
about his conclusion. It is stated relentlessly. 

•tTiertfcre, if we are anellj vexed by an ushumaa Prince or robb^ and 
iJnadcrtd by one prodizal or avencions or d»sp5$fd sod left without protcctwa 
by one n'sisent : o? even if we are aacted for the Karce of God by one aa^ 
bpousasdmbehevinr.letnsfim of aD remc-iber those our own offences against 
God which doshlless are efcastitsd bv these plagues. And secondly let cs «n- 
iider that it U not for as to remedy these enU , for ns it reaaias only to unpl^ 
the aid of ia whose Land are the hearts of Kings and changes of tfngdosia. 


Such prayers, he proceeded to chow, are cot always imavaiKcg. 
God has, time and again, interposed to free His people from tyranny. 
Bometimea this has been done by the agency of the wteked : at other 
times by men specially caDed and comimsnoned, like 3Ioses and 
Othnieh Through such men the King of kings corrected the mis- 
doings of the earthly kings, Hisunfaithhi! hentenants. But he makes 
rt quite dear that li was only a personal calling and exceptional com- 
mission that pave Jloses and Ollmiel a nght to act. 

It IS as though Calvin were debberatejy barring by anticipation 
each arpnmeotatioa as appeared later to the I>u 2?ivu des ile^trcta 
and the F tudieiff . That, in fact, is exactly what he was doing, whether 
or no be was distinctly aware of a tendency among his followers to 
repudiate his doctrine. Not even a persecuting and unbelieving 
Prince may be forcibly resisted. There is no rightful defence against 
him but in pnyer or Eight. 

We are ill, of course, bound to obey God rather than man. W’e 
must be on qus guard, sap Calvin, list our obedience to the magis' 
trate lead us into disobedience to God. If the magistrate command 
us to do what God forbids, his command should count with us for 
nothing. 3\'b3tever the consequences o! our disobedience, we arc 
boimd in that cav; to disobey and must be ready to endure all things 
rather t^a diMboy God.* There is, of course, no sort of inconsistency 
who, in the sixteenth century, dealt with this 
rubjcct, had clearly m mind the obvious distinction between passive 
reK»tanTC or mere refusal to obey, with acceptance of consequences, 
and active resi'tacce or rebi-Uion. IMiether or no acthe resistance 
were cicr jurtu.ed, every one agreed that refusal to obey might be 
o ga.o^. It la God s command that forbids us forcibly to resist 
- ma^.strate and it is God’« command that may bind us to disobey 




rt • i,. „ * Dim P«I Ia> 
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him. Calvin B view on the (jticstion wan the Ritnc os that of almost 
nil the early reformers. 

I can find nothinp in Calvin’s writings that is mconRisIcnt with 
this view, unlc's it 1« a single phra«c that occurs, for the first time, 
in the final version of the Jn^lilult Discussing the conduct of Daniel, 
he points out that the prophet’* refusal to oWy a royal edict was 
justified by its impious charaeter The King had exaltcrl hi3 horn 
against God ‘ ct cn cc fnisant n’cstoit demis et ifcgrad6 de toutc 
authority It might be and it was argued that this phnse wouhl 
have justified Daniel in doing more than disobey If the King were, 
by his impious proceedings, deprived literally of all nulhontj then* 
would remain no reason why he should not be relicllcil against and 
deposed. Go<l must, it that were bo have withdrawn bis lumdate 
But to suppose that this is what Calvin meant is to suppose that tii 
this passage he flatly contradicteil what he iiad sauI about pirsc- 
cutingandwierilegious tyrants only a few pages earlier To attribute 
such self-contradiction to Calvin is, 1 think, absurd It is Bimply 
inerediblc that by means of this eanual pbrasc he should deliberately 
have contradiclcil the tenor of the teaching of bis whole life upon tha 
subject. The phrase, it m.ay l>e admitted, was an unfortunate one 
Homer for once was not wide awake But m this pn.sflagc Calvin was 
not dealing with a case of rebellion Darnel went to the den of lions, 
butbe did not rebel. Aulhontyis a right to demand obedicnre as a 
duty : this, at least. IS how Calvin and the sirtccalh century generally 
understooil it. All Calvin can have meant w-ns that by is-suing his 
impious edict, Darius had deprived himself of all claim to l>e olicyed 
os far iLs the edict went To suppose that he meant more is to make 
nonsense of all that he had so clearly and carefully written on the 
question. Nor can it reasonably be held that Calvin v/ns, for the 
first time and suddenly, making a distinction lietwccn tyrannical 
acts which merely injure the Iwly and oriers which seek to compel 
a breach of God's law. He carmot liavo meant that, if a 1‘rince 
massacre the innocent, though he is certainly breaking God’s law, 
he is not compelling you to break it and you must not rebel , but that 
if he orders you to bre.ik it, rebel you may. Ifad he intended to 
o-s-sert so important a proposition, he would assuredly have asscrtcti 
it in the clearest manner It may be rtmarked, also, that an order 
to massacre innocents would be an order to break God’s law ; and 

• ' Cornua tollcncJo adversui deum, potwtatem «ibl Ipso sbroRaverat.’ 1650, 
Lib. IV, 20. p. 651. The l.aticv, which Is Calvio’s. in sliRhtly more ambiguoui 
than the IVcDch of 1650, which i» not hU The passage docs not occur in the 
vmiOMol 1639, 1643 or 1660. Butin hi* JVwJecliwM tn b6rum propib-riorafa 
Donwfi*, 1601, Calvin rcpiatod the mibstonce of the passage and the cnioial 
phrase appear* In a more rmpbatio form: * Abdicant emm ee poteelate tcrrcni 
l*iincipcs dum Insurgunt contra Deum.* 
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Calvin had just been espUchly dedaring that against the persecutions 
of a tyrant the godly have no lemedy but ^yer. Calvin was incap- 
ableof £Qch logical blundering as some of lus muddle-headed disciples 
were fain to credit him with. Yet it must be admitted that there is 
another interpretation of the phrase in question which is possibly 
the right one. After Knox’s AppiUaiion of 1558, with the actual 
outbr^k of rebelHon in Scotland and the visible coming oi a crisis 
in France, Calvin may possibly have begun to waver on the question 
whether resistance by force to an impious and persecuting ruler might 
not after all be justified. Any the least hesitation, any new-born 
doubt in his mind on the point, would account for the intrusion into 
the /njfUute of 1559 of ambiguous and apparently self-contradictory 
phrases. This, I think, is the utmost concession it is possible to make 
to those who would represent Calvin as having justified resistance 
for the cause of religion. Even if that be conceded, it does not in 
the least alter the main fact. Practically throughout his life Calvin 
taught a doctrine of absolute noa-resistance, qualified only, as it was 
qualified by every one in the eixteenth century, by an obUgatioa in 
some cases to a passive disobedience. 

That Calvin should consistently have taught such a doctrine may 
to setae seem strange , but in fact it would have been strange had 
he not done so. It must be remembered that, after all, iciistence 
on the duty of submission and the wickedness of rebellion was the 
tbe time. Lawyers and divines, Catholic 
and Protestant, were everywhere, by difierent roads, reaching the 
B^e conclusion. In Calvin’s case there were special reasons for 
t^t insistence. During the years from 15W to 1541 he must have 
iwn ^tmg under a sense of enormous obstacles. Kone knew better 
^sa he how precarious was the position of Protestantism in France. 
- 0 one WM more aware of the danger of driving constituted authority 
mfo hostility. Later tis relation to the technically govenung body 
ceva Was such as would natuxafly lead him to insist on the wicKed- 
intended to suggest the least insin- 
always believed every word he said. 


1 .' rscogaire just one possible loophole in the mesh 
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futile rcsistanco, tbougb Calvin rcfrabs from saying so. Two points 
must be emphasized. Calvin suggests that a teal right of resistance 
may belong in some realms to the estates assembled, but he does not 
positively say that it is so. And he makes no suggestion that such a 
right, nowadays, belongs to anyone cfse. 

After the failure of the conspiracy of Amboisc, Calvin was charged 
with having given it hU sanction. In April, IDGl, he wrote to Coligny 
on the subject.^ lie had, he said, been asked beforehand whether 
in view of the oppresainn of the * children of God ’ in France, active 
resistance would not be justihed. He bad answered, be declared, 
that it were better that all the said children of God should perish rather 
than that the Gospel should be dishonoured by bloodshed. But he 
had added that if the rnnccs of the blood took action to maintaiu 
tbeir legal rights and if the ratlemcnta of France joined with them, 
then indeed all good subjects might lawfully aid them in arms. Asked 
if action taken by a single Prince of the blood, and he not the first, 
would suffice to justify such popular support, he had replied that it 
would not. 

There is no reason to suppose, and no likelihood whatever, that 
in this letter Calvin stated anything but what was true In his view, 
apparently, the existence of definite constitutional rights, asserted 
by all the persons concerned and by the highest judicial authonties, 
would justify the Uking of arms against a sovereign, on behalf of 
those Tights. Nothing leas would suffice. Though there is here no 
reference to EsWtes, the view is, I think, essentially consistent with 
what he says in the IntliluU. Whether he Would have taken it, 
however, so far back as 1539 may bo doubted. It must bo noted 
that, practically, Calvin’s answer amounted to a flat negative. There 
existed no conceivable chance that all the Pnneos of the blood and all 
the Paxlements would act together. Calvin's replies were equivalent 
to telling the Huguenots that nothing that could actually occur 
would give them a right to take up arms His opinion, of course, 
had no appreciable cflect on the situation. 

That a man of Calvm’s legal training and one who most certainly 
conceived of no earthly sovereignty as unhouted, should hold that 
the legal constitution of a realm might involve a right under certam 
circumstances to take arms against the sovereign, is neither su^nsmg 
not in any way inconsistent with bis general view as to the duty of 
non-resistance. Luther had finally taken a precisely Bunilar view 
on the question of the rights of Princes of the Empire. The unport- 
anco of this letter to Coligny consists m the fact that it lumiBhes 
clear evidence that, so late as 1561, Calvin’a view on the great question 
had not changed. The letter amounts to an absolute demal that 
persecution of true believers gives them any ngit to rebef. Abaicant 
‘ Letter m Bonnet, II, p- 382. 
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sc potosiatc terreni Priucipos 6um insur^t contra I^utru* Bnt, 
wfcstever that means, it is clear that Daniel, had he resisted Darius, 
Tvould ha^'e sinned against God. 


§ 3. THE CALYINlSnC CHURCH 

A considerable portion of the chapter in the Instiiule upon dril 
government is taken up ^th ft refotstion of Anabaptist Tiews, 
* Anabaptists * irere asserting that tree Christians need no govern- 
ment, that no true Christian can be a magistrate or bear arms or 
take any giaie in coercive government, that no Christian may plead 
in a court of law or prosecute offenders, that, in fact, the command 
‘ ResLrt not evil ’ must be literally accepted and obeyed. All these 
propositiona are gravely and carefully i^ted by Caliin and dioini 
to be inconsistent both with the Scriptnres and with the needs and 
nature of can. Occasionally, in the course of his argument, he allows 
himself an expression of contempt. He speaks of people who asserted 
that all cowrive power was ev3 aa * those who would that men diould 
live peU-mell like rata in straw 

But he argued the whole matter d(»ely, point by point, and it 
is significant that he should hate thought it worth while to tiie such 
views so seriously. 

Very ri^rouriy did Calvin asert the need of man for a civil and 
srword-beanng magirtracy. He wrote impatiently of those who said, 
like Luther, that in a soacty of true Chnstiana no law would be needed- 
This is but a foolish dream, he declared, since no rach perfection can 
ever emst among men. To reject government as needless is an 
inhuman barbarism. Coercive government is no less necessary to 
man’s well-bei^ than food and water, sun and air.‘ 

Cahun was saying, though with more emphasis and lucidity, 
bttle if anything more than was said by Melanchthon. But all this 
merely W up to an exposition of what the State ought to be. ‘ Govern- 
ment exists,^ truly,* he wrote, ‘ that men mar eat and drink.’ But it 
^5 tot exist for mere life edy ; it exists for the sake of good He. 

\ Aristotle ; and rightly, for his idea of good life was 

qtme unlike Aristotle’s. The State exiii. he declared. 


Xsae of God and sjainst Hia tralb and other 
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~ which government exists is just the 

suppression of idolatry and blasphemy. It is the duty of the dvff 
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maguitratcto Rce to it that only the pure Word of God is taught and 
received : it cannot be for civil authontiea to decide what ii idolatrous 
or blasphemoua. ‘ There arc,' wrote Calvin, ‘ as it were two worlds 
in man ' and therefore ‘ il y a double tipmo ‘ * God, therefore, foe 
the management of human affair*, has cstablwhed two authorities, 
the one spiritual and ecclesiastical, the other * politic or civil ’ Just 
BO it had seemed to Pope Gelasius I, more than a thousand years 
earlier. Each of the«e authorities has its own defined and quite 
Bcparate functioas, but for the welfare of humanity they must work 
in harmony. Neither, of itself, can be held sufTicicnt. There must 
be an authority with power to say what is truth and what heresy 
and to declare, in the last resort, what constitutes godly living That 
authority can ordy be the Church 

Ecclesiastical authority rnay, Calvin declared, be dcscnlwJ as 
* I'ailministration dc la parolle dc Dieu '. The nght to administer 
the Word, ond the power to administer it rightly, has been given by 
Oofl to the pastors of the Church, by whatever name they bo called 


* Cfst i KtTOlr que p»r U psroUc dr Pieu . . bsrdimefit i!t o»ent Uwtea 

chosrs et oontmgnrni louts eioire. banli'ww tt vrrtu do cs monde d'obeyr 
rt niccornlirf i U dinnei due per lerlto parollr ilt eyrnt commsfide- 

Blent lur tout la monde, gu'ilt edifirnt I* melvon du Chrut, wbrerti^nt 1e 
r^edeSaun; <)u'ili paiMenl Irs bretiii el turnt les loops tju ili conduwrnt, 
par eniw;l(m«n»tui «t eihorUtloM, ceut qu sent doe<le » ; qu’di contreiRnent et 
mmgrnt Im rebellee ft oWme* : qu’ilt lifM. dwhent, lonncnt el foulOroyent . 
n*lii tout ea U parolle da pifU.' * 

The whole of this fine p-wsage might have been written by Hilde- 
brand. The ‘ cn U parolle dc l)ic« ’ is. indeed, a aaving clause ; but 
in fact it saved nothing and Hildebrand might equally have so uwd 
it. Much ambiguity remstned, \VTjat, it bad to be asked, ^is this 
Church that Calvin speaks of 1 The answer given by Calvin in 1539 
was somewhat vague and inconelusivc. But by 1559 bis answer 
had become definite enough for all practical purposes. , 

IIo adopted the quite ordinary distinction between the Church 
invisible and the Church external* The true Church universal and 
invisible consists only of those who hear the Voice of God and not 
the voice of strangers, of those only who lichcvc and do the word and 
tho will of the Lord. Every member of that Church has the pft 
of tho Spirit and that Church cannot err. But none can aay ior 
certain who belong to it and it can never find collective utterance. 
That, practically, docs not matter. 


•P.r to., oil ooo. «,on. 1* J*™"' '""vXnTft n1 

fVOUt^, les SiWfemen* ewtro otlnUniiitrcs sdon » institution Jo Chngt, la 1 n o 

‘ /i»l . 1619. Knd of Cap Xlh.^' 1W9, I>.b IV. iT. jT Ul 
* Ib . 16»l, c<l Lcfranc. pp 72S, 720 E-l 1C50, p 4~i 
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laTit dcratfr irdlraMit qni'fl rv’y aA EAse L’Eglise caiTerwUe est toate 

I» nuUitade laqaellf Mconi© i U Tfnt6 de Di« tt 4 U doctrine de 83 piroUc. 
qnelqni* diversity de nation qn’d y wt. . . . Qne sons cette nniverwlle, 

les E^laea qm wnt distnbne« par ehacaae rille et Tillage eont tellemeat con- 
pnases qn'nne cbasrane a le ti're t\ aathcnt^ d'Eglise.* * 

Were it otherwise God’s promises to ffis Church would be of none 
eRect. 

In the sentence last quoted we have the essential declaration that 
was not made m 1539 Every local ‘ Church *. fully and truly based 
on the Word of God, has the authontv of the Church Universal. No 
assertion less audacious would have sufficed for the establishment 
of a theocratic government m Geneva There remained the question 
of the right orgammtion of true Churches and the question whether 
this could be determined by reference to the Scriptures. Calvin’s 
answers to these questions in 1539 were rather vague ; by 1559 they 
had become fairly precise It was his contention that the main lines 
of the organiaation of the Church, as God intended it to be, could be 
gathered with certainty from the Scriptures. But we are concerned 
here with what he had to aay of the powers and functions of its 
govermag bodies 

The Church, he declared, haa no to command ' save in the 
name and in the word of God *. No one, however, had ever supposed 
otherwise. The Church has no sword and no prisons : but it u part 
of its oEce to establish a moral ‘ dlvriplme ’ for the whole commcuiity 
and to do this it must needs possess powers of coercion of some sort. 
It cannot make law ; but it is the interpreter of the law of God. 
^IviQ saw the Bible almost as a legal textbook : it replaced, for 
mm, the Cor^t Juris Ctn7t». The text of Scripture b law for all 
umM societies, though the strictly Mosaic law has been abrogated. 
Uf all human societies God is the real aovereign. This law of God 
tt IS for the goveiuing body ol the Church to interpret. It can declare 
^ a w troe and what false, what is right and what wrong. Above 
a .^practically, it po«4cMcs the power of excommunication inde- 
of tie civii government ; and in a podlv and well-ordered 
wmt^ity, «rommumcation wRl involve loss of aU civil rights. 

from the civil magistrate that properly 
A magistrate himself is a member of the 

though distinguished member. He can 
ngmiy cum no exemption ‘from the common subjection of the 

‘ Ecdwbua nnirersaJera, 

liiMiU fx diryro. f, ~. Erntibos oultitodiaea, qu*« intenrallis loconua 

df n wliriorl. **2^ doctnaw vertute et ejn*- 

qav! cpjiriHisa el *** rottprebendi tio^rulM Ecdtsuu, 

el «tva eiiMq- 5 .. husiaaM ratwai* di«po»it4e wat. 

ji. yri. ^ *3 J)«*n.*teta e:cc1'«.w, jaw obtineat.' Ed. 1559, 
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children o( Goil ' nnd tnu^t Buhmit hjowcH to ecclcsia^tjco! discipline 
and ecniure like every one ebe * Kvery member, for instance, of the 
Supreme Civil Council of Geneva ehouM be liable to excommunication 
and consequent deprivation of ofGcc. By thu means the supremacy 
of the Church vrouM be defimtety established. Even so the medieval 
Popes, in the name of God and the Church, had sought, by the same 
means, to subject all secular rulers to themselves 

In the final version of the Insi\tute Calvin asserted that some kind 
of aristocracy is the best of all forma of government. Those I deem 
happy, he declared, who live under such a system ; and went on at 
onee to insist that to attempt to establish an aristocracy by n'volt 
against constituted authonliea would be wicked and pernicious * But 
the word aristocracy had for Calvin no euch associations os it com- 
monly had later. Kis • arisfocralia ’ is, in one aspect, a theocracy, 
in another a government of the godly. 


5 t THE OENr.VAN IDEAL 

So svid, so done. The transformation of Geneva into Calvin’s 
Civilas Dei was long and bnni of aecompb*brocnt , but by 1555 the 
work wtts completed so fur oa tl possibly couM be Supremo power 
in Geneva had by tliat time been efleetivcly transferred to two bodies, 
the council of the mmistcra or pastors of the Church and the Con- 
dstoiy, representing the Church of Geneva as a whole. Neither of 
these bodies exLste<l till after Calvin's return to the city. 

^STicn, in 153C, Culvm first '•niered Geneva, the city had already 
succeeded in ousting Bishop and Duke , and the powers they had held 
tad been taken over by its councils of bujges'es. TAo Prat^stent 
Church ol Geneva bad been oiganiied and was completely controlled 
by the Supreme Council. Church and Stale had become one ; and 
the Council, as representing the whole people ol Geneva, spoke and 
acted in the come of the Cimreb. All this was in accorcj wi^ the 
teaching of Zwingli and the actual practice of Zurich and ol Bcroc. 

‘ There exist*,’ Zwingli had declared, ‘ no other justice and no other 
human authority than that of the secular repment.' * Zmngli is 
no doubt entitled to be styled a religious reformer and. as fully as 
Calvin, he made the Bible the sole authontalivc rule of action and 
a law book for all societies. But, in effect and m oiUlook, ho was 
a* much a secularist as any religious man can be. He believed m 
the Church only as existing in and through the State. At Zurich 
the Council detenninod forms of worelup. appointed mmistcrs and 


• ‘ Non .nim in»?.rtratu», « pms «l. wlmw lo volet communl 
•ubjoctlono, cujun non posttem* pars wt, Ecclesioo ex verb De j 
tubiicoroi t^tem abe.t et jud^un. .Uu<l toHere debeet.’ M. I<55D. Lib. 

/nel^. \^Io. Ub IV, p 632 ' Aiulejunj <Im 3fl Arlikel) 
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dictated to them, issued eicommmucatioss and bad established a dis- 
riplinaiy censorsiup of moral'. Genera ■was foUowing tie example. 

la the InsUiMti Calna declared that it is of pnmarr importance 
that spiritual anthonty sionld be completely separated from that of 
temporal macistrates. ‘ Ceux qui depouillent FEglise de cette 
puissance pour eialter le mamstrat ou la justice terrienne,’ corrupt 
the strnse of the -vrords of Chnst * He made it a condition of his return 
to Genera in 1540 that there should be created organs for the eipres- 
Fion of the judgements of the Church and the exercise of the jurisdiction 
properly attached to it. Such bodies came into existence in 1541 ; 
and from that time forxard Calna persistently endeavoured to mahe 
of them the real directive organa of goremment in Geneva. He 
encountered considerable opposition, but he was, Fubstantially, 
successful. 


It is, however, of some importance to realize that, to the end, the 
Supreme Cine Council remained formally supreme. The Church as 
reorganized by Calvin remained wholly wjthin the framework of the 
Its representatives were pubbe ofSnals. Candidates for the 
were examined by the body of pastors and, on approval, 
were recommended by it to the Council for appointment and formal 
mstallatioa m their charges. But it was the Civic Council that, 
tcchmcally, made the appomtment, and the minister designate took 
a fomd oath of fidcUr.- to the government of Geneva. The Elders 
of the Church were, technicaUy, appointed bv the Supreme Council 
from among the members of the various elected councils of bur- 
gw«3 : Md ^ey too swore allegiance. It mav be said that Calvin 
confound^ Church and State as completely 'as did ZwinglL Bet 
« creas winubaa ergnnizatien left the fecular sovereisnin real and 
conp e e rontrol, Calvin made of the ministers, acting as a bodr, 
and L.e Consistory they dominated, the real masters of Geneva.* 
WJ alone is sovereign in Geneva, declares Calvin, and his -Word is 
d^o^' of God are the pastors and 

“ GenevCfr 

t^at It was the speak it rightly ? Calvin was insistent 

the cnmsters of the Church to be zealous for 

me p*e^rvuition of the aulhostv «f t .v — 


ment ^ ^ ^ appoiat- 

its dome M. (V,s- ^.^5 pastorate. There is no case of 

spp^mted the pastors are practicallv irremov- 
oath o! rjtf .'y i^.y f >« lieniranw tteo. The Iona of tie 

-1 Uie to the cnil eathority ij itielf ligniSoaL 
/*«.. el. 1S59. IV. II. p. + 47 . 
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They Lind thcm«clvcs to o!>ey it ‘ iMthout prejudice to the liberty 
they should ha^cto teach ns God commaDds them’. They vow so 
to serve the po\emmcnt and the people of Oencia, that m so doing 
they shall no way bo hindered in their sen’icc to God * 

Every week the pastors meet in congregation. They do not take 
confessions, Homan fashion , they do better. They catechise every 
one and interfere in every detail of family life. They direct all educa- 
tion. Nor are the elders any check on their activities. The elders, 
as such, cictcise merely judicial and police functions. They have 
nothing to do with the settlement of doctrinal questions or with 
questions of pnnciplc, though on such qncstions, if the pastors dis- 
agree, they may be consnUed, The suprcinc governing body of the 
Church is, it is true, the Consistorj-, m which the by element of elders 


outnumber the pastors. But, naturally, since the elders arc practi- 
cally nominees of the pastorate and that their proper functions arc 
strictly subordinate, the pastors dominate the Consistory. This 
body it is that really governs or at least directs Rovemment in Geneva 
It has rights of entry into every household and can order arrest. It 
has definite jurisdiction in a brge number of eases. It decides all 
marriage suits, enforces Church-going, punishes usury and cheating, 
hlosphcmy and adulter)' and any conduct it judges frivolous or 
profane. It keeps watch for hcres). From 1555 onwards it can 
cscommunicatc without seeking approval from any other body 
Ajj excommunicated person is deprived of ofiice in the city and 
hanUhed if he fails to make adequate submission. But the real 
Centre of government is the body of pastors, oflicial intcrptctcrs of 
the bw of God. It is for them to decide whether, according to God's 
Word, this or that should be done. They arc able, therefore, to direct 
public policy and impose on the nominal government submission to 
the Will of God as they understand it. 

Calvin conceived that the cfToclivc eovcreign of the State as it 
Ought to be would be God IliroseU- The discussion of the native 
of law in the chapter of tho Inihlute on civil government is by far 
the weakest portion of that very etrong piece of wntiog Ifo there 
laid it down that all human law should be m accord with the law ol 
God as expressed in the Scriptures and with that notion of equity 
which b the same everywhere among all peoples. But though he 
speaks frequently of the duty of magistrates to maintain and enlo^ 
law, he has practically nothing to aay of human law-making e 
did not face the question of how far legislative authority exists in 
the State ; or rather he saw no question to face. He recognize 
that human law must vary with vaiymg needs, but this seemed to 
him mere matter of practical detail All that needed to be done was 

» Us Ordonttanus EuUsiasl^jues de la Vtlk dt Cenite, A. Chaurm. 1561. 
Tho text u given almost complete in Corndwa. Uislomche Arbexlvi. 
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to ipplr t^e o! GosJ to a tsEsle oJ cacTisistance, The Bible a 
dir^ o! diviae law a^d the prcuw biiEiress of govci-zieat vw its 
expbcatioa and enforceaent. Law. sn all essentials, is insde slrcair, 
on^e icn all. It is {ct ' the ChiJich * to ssv srhat law is needed. The 
ccnstitut-oti cf his ideal State teemed to hm to provide ior aS the 
law-mahing that cotdd be lequired. 

Calvin’s svttem has been regarded as democratic, st lea?t in 
tendencv. A systeza insv, of coarse, tend to produce results ladicaSv 
inconsistent wi^ the ideas and aspnatiozis of its founden and incapable 
ci lo-.tallT derived fcora or reccncakd with them- An aftitrsiv 
despotism may, in that sense, be dcnocratic m tendeni^. Ifl to 
other sen'e was, I think, Calvin’s. 

It has been said that he conceived of the Church, democraticahv, 
as s voluntary a^ndstion of mdindnals. He insisted that ah the 
inhabitants of Geneva should make a cc-fersicn of faith. Geneva 
was to be a dty of true behevers. Bnt what was demanded was 
ru^ciption to a predetermined doctmne. with the threat of cxpulScs 
fmm the city to back the demand. There need, evidently, be bttle 
t«,at is voluntary about an a&ocation to formed. Nor Cslrin’e 
etjantnstion of government, a the Church or in Geneva, be csBed 
dea«-aPc in any acceptable sense. So far as there e^^ed a demo- 
cratic elesnent in his fystem, n was denved. cot from Calvin, tut 
ccnfttuUcn of Geneva which he had, perforce, to accept 
to wo« wit.^ Calnn epoke of fcis elders as ‘ represeatinc ’ the 
-urch. He meant only that thev w^-e daJv empowered, ro far as 
eitedri, to to tutt B hs t,-!.. He 

* ^ “f ‘ mean that they were mandatories of a tovereinn 

lw,-e; he did not conceive them a? renresentinu a ronular wCL 
down, to be * pens de bonne et haute vie, fans 
reproc..e*, tors de tout roupfon. ruTout crainnants Dieu ct avans 
«^lders in any {.snse govern 
1 ..,. * ^'^I^’rtant mmisters, they were formally 

theh C^yud! and formally accepted by 

) ,_« 7 *' — apporntraent bv the CouncO seems to 

endorsement 

afetj-s. jJ-vwH’’ "’^^^dwCdr-sarmnnementshl-ecsme 
Jounlit* ** ^ c-*^iocratically constituted than he 

^ “ tref, E3 lodv t:;d inchrirf 

<=^-. 1’= -w ■'^=- ■'ra •rrrr^j e- n i>m- 
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a niftjority ot lay persons. That it vas not elcetc<J on n basis that 
can bo called democratic is, it must be odmittrd, a lact relatively 
unimportant. But the essential lact is that, under Cnlvm’a system, 
the machinery ol govemment in Geneva ivos doininated and directed 
by a strictly clerical l*ody. It nns dcrmitely intended that it should 
be so. ^Yhat Calvin provided, ot tned to provide, for Qcnovu was 
povemtnent by on aristocracy ol the podly. Ilia 8>Btcm was domin- 
ated by a sninll practically scU-elect jig group of oflicially eeclcsiastical 
persons. It was their domination alone that gave distinctive quality 
to the ayatem and it Vina precisely their domination without which 
Calvin’s ideal could not bo realiicd. Only m n city of the godly could 
a democratic constitution lie compatible with Cah’in’s aspirations. 
It micht, indeed, be oaid that Calvin’s thought was democratic m 
that he cqualited all men in a common corruption.t He did not 
really do so ; and it was just upon the distinction in bis mmd between 
the godly few and the reprobate many, that his aj-stem of govrmment 
was ultimately founded. 

In that system the distinction between c^o and sm fended 
to vanish : all crime in primarily em and all sin oflence against the 
true aovcrcign. Calvin conceived man as naturally corrupt and evil, 
a rebel against Ood. The busmess of government was to mamtain 
the honour of the Sovereign Pcity and enJoree His will on rcealcitroat 
man. Obedience to that will must bo obtained through force and 
through fear, if in no other w-ay it could be obtained. Calm was 
strangely preoccupied with the idea of the honour ol God. That 
* honour ' required that roan should be forced to fear, if they could 
not love. It is saved when men who will not willingly obey are 
constrained to cower. An important factor in tbc new constitution 
and govemincnt ol Geneva waa Calvin's total lack of tbo saving grace 
of humour. 


5 0. CAIiVIN AND MEDIEVAL TAPALIST TIIEOItY 
A modem writer, himself a Genevan pastor, baa well stated from 
Calvin's own point of view, the resulting situation. LEtat, bo 
rays, * cat lo pouvoir cx6culif de la loi divine, reghso lo pouvoif judi- 
ciaire qui determine co qui cst IcpisUtion divine ct vcillo & 
cetto legislation soit obeti. L’Egliso interprito et remontre, ILtat 
impose I'obfissanco par la force ; cUe accompht les fonctions do 


* Thia, he »Ay», U cetUin s ' K eSToir que IVntMiJement de 1 ^mme est 
tfifement dvi tout aliind de U justice d* Dww, qu'ii ne jwuf ficn 
cevulr no comprendro, emon touts in<oh*neet<, inlquiie et corruption, own- 
blshlomcnt que wn cocur «l tout envcaiiu* ds rohf. qu « i>« P«>*t 
tout© pcrvrwiW, Et s’ll advient qu'U « eorte qudquo choeo *1"* 
do lien ; nfauitmolM quo l’cnterui«a«»t demeuw toujours env^opd en hypo- 
erislo et vanU6; lo cocur a<lonn6 ^ toote malice, /imi, cd. lolli t»u p. 
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r^e, Ini ceDe du corps.’ * It is precisely the conception of 
Boniface VUL 

Politically Calvin revived for Protestantism the theory of the 
sapremacy of a visible and organized Church- Up to a certain point 
at least, his conception of the State is that of the Bull Unam Sancian, 
lledjevd theory started like Calvin’e, with the posing of two ideally 
separate and conciiirent powers and ended by asserting the supreme 
sovereignty of one of them. It was not long before this fact was 
perceived and men began to point out that, from the point of view 
of secular sovereigns, there was bttle or nothing to choose between 
Calvinism and Popery. In fact the Genevan system was necessarily 
antagonistic to all governments etanding on any other barig than its 
own. By means of his doctrine of the doty of submission to all 
established governments alike, Calvm temporarily and partially got 
rid of that dangerous antagonism. Bat, sooner or la^, one way 
or another, occasion serving, it was inevitable that his foUowes 
should repudiate that part of his teaching. 

There is, of course, a forma! difiereoce between medieval thought 
and that of Calvin that is not unimportant. The medieval Papalist 
was thinking of a Church that covered and included many cities and 
kmgdoins and coincided with none of them. It was, therefore* 
necessarily thought of as existing independently of, and outside of, 
toyone State. From the point of view of any one kingdom or eatj 
rt in spite of its ubiquity, a foreign and external body. The 
Pope himself was external to all particular states in Christendosi- 
But to Calrin the Church Universal is either a group of localized 
^urchM or a thing altogether invisible, apprehended only by faith. 
S® . Church is bounded by and contained in a single State. 

^ ^ ® church and is under no human external authoritv. 

let tie difference between medieval conceptions and those of Calnn 
u no. i^y to great as it seems when we put it thus. Medieval thinkers 
n , or long, to ignore the xetuaDy profound political divisions of 
tm^tendom Persistently they thought of Christendom as an 
alongMde the Pope set an ideal Emperor. They talked, 
wutury, of a r^pi^fioa pmeris hwrani that was 
Ttey.too.wereseeldngarcconcilmgimity, 

ms Papalista asserted that God has endowed 

act fo* it ffri Buthoiitjes, empowered to speak and to 

win to n«a. interpretation of His revealed 

®ta‘e o* Church be conceived of as external to the 

either cose it i. / ^ connection. la 

to deci-’e in th* W f instituted eccleriastical authority 

what is ri^t and what i 


* Ci,iay ; TktsKnlxt & Coi*e, 


wrong in action 
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anti in thoupht ; ftnd I't is, in cither case, this same authority \?hich 
must ultimatoly control and direct all secular povemment. Jt la 
true that Calvin's pastorate cannot speak with the same authonty 
that l)cIonp to Pope or General Council- They are interpreters of 
Scripture and pot, apparently, inspired mU'rprctctfl. They ore, 
after all, fallible men. Their authority can only bo conceived m 
absolute on the basis of an assumption that has yet to bo considered 
and that lies at the root ol the vihole Calvuiistic system : the assump- 
tion that the meaning of the revelation in the ^ripturcs is demon- 
strnblo and has in fact been demonstrated 

But there are yet more profound ditlercnccs between the Genevan 
ideal of the State and any Papalist ideal, than that involved in different 
modes of conceiving ol the Church. CalvmV ideal Church-State 
rested on a conception ol man and ol man’s needs far narrower than 
that of Aquinas. Aquinas bad conceived tho function ol secular 
go\*crtiment to be that of establishing for all such a degree of security 
and well-being a.s would liberate men lor tho pursuit of their true end, 
under the giudsnce of the Church. Calvin started with the concep- 
tion of men as rebels and conceived it to bo the business of goyem- 
meat to coerce all into at least outward conformity with the divine 
will, IJy means ol ecclesiastical disciplme and control, he attempted 
to build up the city ol God in Geneva, and to teahre, M ho says, ‘ in 
this mortal and transitory life some taste of the immortal and mcor- 
ruptiblc beatitude The narrow and inflexible character of his idea 
of righteous living, led him to claim, in practice, for his Church, far 
more intensive and oppressive rights ol intorfcrcnco than were ever, 
practically, claimed for tho Itoman clergy. This is not the place for 
a discussion of Calvin's cthica , hut his ideal of the State cannot bo 
understood without referenoe to hu conception of righteousness in 
life. It can hanlly bo ilcnicd that he imposed upon Geneva a BjTitcm 
of ‘ discipline ' and a yoke ol inhibition", calculated to thwart individu- 
ahty, to hamper or frustrate nil intellectual effort, to s^reoty^ at 
once manners and opinions, to make art impossible and to fill life 
with feat instead of with beauty- The Calvmistio discipline fit onco 
hardened and sterilized. It rested on a notion of ' gootlncsa having 
little relation to the real needs and aspirations of humanity. 

It IS only fupcificifllly that Colvin’s theory can be identified with 
Tapahst theory of tho thirteenth century. Except that both sub- 
ordin.'itc civil to ecclesiastical power, there is little m common between 
him and Aquinas. Comparison is not to the advantage of a n. 
The view of the great medieval thinker was far broader, more human 
and more rational. But it may be noted thut a teal similarity docs 
exUt between the government of Geneva under Calvin and thegoyern- 
ment ol Florence under Savonarola. Savonarola pioc aimed c 
> tn^l, IWI, ed, Lcfranc, p VM. 
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Cluist King of Plorence and timself governed the city ^rithonl oEce, 
as the inspired interpreter of the Sovereign’s wdl. He endeavonred to 
eCect a compnlsory reformation of the morals and manners of the 
Florentines, He forbade gaming and dancing, closed the drink shops, 
carried on a cmsade against luxury in dress, roade bonfires of mirrors 
and ornaments, mnacal mstminents, books of verses and editions 
of the pagan classics. Like Luther he denounced Aristotle. He 
put a stop to classical education and endeavoured to confine the young 
to a diet of the Scripturea and extracts from the Fathers. He went 
farther than Calvin. 


I 6. THE BASIC ASSUMPTIOX 
There remains to consider that which, after all, seems to be the 
central and essential assumption of the whole Calvinistic system. 
According to Calvin, wherever the Word of God is purely preached 
and the sacraments duly administered, there is a true Church. The 
pastors of each a Church have authority to control and discipline, 
in fact to rule, society ‘ en la paroUe de Dteu There is to no 
glossing Or addition ; the pastors are simply to expound the Word 
of God and insist on confotmity with it. But who is to say when the 
Word is purely preached and the sacraments duly ministered t For 
it to be possible to say with certainty, either there must exist some- 
where on c^h an infallible authority, or the meaning and implications 
of the Scnptnres must be, U not exactly easv to ascertain, at least 
But Calvin denied the existence of any 
inuEble authonty. There remained only the alternative. It had 
to be asserted that no suficiently equipped, rational and earnest 
mquirer can give to the Scriptures any interpretation differing in any 
iinpitMt respect from that given in the Itisliiute. Disagreement 
TntU, at least, the mam conclusions of Calvin, must be held to involve 
eitner ignorance or some kind of perversity or dishonesty. Absurd 
as e assertion might be, it had to be made. For, if the Scriptures 
^ amb:guo«, if quite differ.nt views rotv be based on them by honest 

o' 1539. Calvin wmatied that ttose 
tha^^ nn— in Senpture have heed of guidance from 

was rathM added that the book he had written 

later * de n # *7 ^ ^ grace,’ he wrote 

confide-i mauvab.’ » But, for aU hb 

did Mmitttr cl^ed for himself actual inspiration, as 

d Savonarola. He merely felt certain tLt he had 

Hb view of the 

^ pressed m an oEcwl declaration of the CouncU of Geneva 
to SL d'Attbctem, 1553. Bosatt, I, p. 5S9. 
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in 1652. to the cflcct thnl the doctrine ol the ItuUtuU was the sacred 
doctrine ©f God and that no one lor the future was to say a word 
against it. CaUdn was apparently incapable of bclicvuig that those 
who disagreed with him could be honest, imlcM they were simply 
Ignorant. In the IniMute of 1635 he aummarizcd, rather poorly, the 
arguments and assertions made by the Romanists m support of their 
position. But he calmly aammed that their argumentation was 
insincere. ' Tout© leur intention cat,' he rcm.arkcd, ‘ de no tcnii compto 
de la veriU, pour eervir h leur profht par tout moycn quo possible leur 
est.’ That anyone should have wnlten such words m the days of 
Thomas More and L'llfipilal, Erasmus and Loyola, might be astonish- 
ing, were it not that, in religious controversy, os in modern politics, 
such fatuity is chronic. 

To be convinced that you are tight is ono thing , to believe that 
no honest and reasonable person can disagree with you is quite another. 
It was this second preposicrous proposition that was the basis of 
Calvin’s theory as to the duty of the mapstrato in relation to heresy ‘ 
But it was equally necdwl for his political system as a whole All the 
later Calvinists t^k the same «cw * The assumption was made by 
Knoi, in his famous interview with Mary Stewart, with the most 
frank and naive fatuity.* Yet it remains somewhat hard t« understand 
bow w severe and logical a thinker as Oilvin could come to bo possessed 
by so gross a delusion. 

Consideration of Calvin’s position in the world of Protestantism 
throws, however, some light upon this mystery Calvin was a states- 
man and a cosmopolitan statesman. Dunog the years from 1638 
to 16Ci Geneva incre-osingly became a centre of systematic propaganda 
Calvin was increasingly looked to for advice and direction by the 
Protastants not only of Switzerland and Franco, but by those of the 
Netherlands, England and Scotland and considerable part of Germany, 
His vast correspondence extended to all these lands It is cleat that 
he was engaged in an effort to get estabhshed n great cosmopolitan 
Protestant Church or sj’stcm of Churches, united in all essentials, 
over against that of Rome. It had been possible for IV^oIscy or 
Contanni or Luther to dream of a reform of the Church as a whole, 
without any schism. But, long before 1550, it was manifest that 
the Papal Church could neither be converted nor destroyed. The 
attitude of Spain and of the government of France, the Council of 


* Boo the following chapter. . . 

■ ‘ Ood in these day*,’ wrote Jewel. * bath ao amazed the adve^nee of Uis 
goepel *nd hath oauncd them ao openly «vd groaaly to lay abroad their foUlea 
to the light of all the world, that no man now, bo he never ao ‘^o«nt. <an 
t hink he may justly be cxcuacd ‘ lor not seeing the truth Prf/ac* of I"* J'v 
of Vn Apol^. Jewel's Works. Parker Soo., HI- , 

' See Chap VI. 
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Trent and Pope Paul H’, had made that glaringly obrious- On the 
other hand, Protestantism tended to spbt up into a multitude of 
antagonistic eects and of localized churches dominated by secular 
governments for secular ends. For the arrest of this disintegration 
t^o things were needful : fi^tly a clear and coherent body of doctrine 
and its acceptance by all Protestant Churches, and secondly an organi- 
zation of the State such as should everywhere establish the supremacy 
of the Church. These two things Cafvin, in the and at 

Geneva, made a really heroic attempt to provide. One still, occasion- 
ally, hears talk of something called ‘ the Protestant Religion Had 
such a thing ever existed it would have meant the success of Calvin’s 
effort. Writing to Protector Somerset, m 15t8. CaKin urged u-pcn 
him the need of agreement upon * ime sommc resolue de La doctrine 
que tons doiveat prescher Jamais,’ he declared, ‘ TEgUse de 
I)iea ne se coneervera sans catwhisme.' ^ But it vras necessary to 
be conMneed that the interpretation of the Scnpturcs given in the 
In$tUu!4 could not rea^nably be disputed, before the success of such 
an effort could even be thought of as possible. 

* Letter of Ottolnr 22 In Braact. 
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§ 1 IKTIlODUCTonY 

T IinUE elill to «Tjst nn impn-'sion. in some quartors, 

that only n few i»ol'it«“d thinkira in Ui<* pixtoi-nth contury 
concciM'il ol local nlicioua iol« mlton n' n thinj* ilcirnlilc 
That imprc^'ion la %cry fnr from the truth If. m tin Bixtienth 
conlnrj’, f;f>\crnmcnta und «<x‘lo«n*tic.il oririnir ition^ penirally 
rejected thr mow that toleration of rthfiiou' opinion was dt '•ir.ihlc 
if not nctually oMiptory, that «ni certainly not Ikc-iu'c «U(h \ic»a 
Wire not ojicnly niaintamcd Keacr haa the ra<c for tmiMT'al 
rclijjfom toleration hccn wore fully prc*cntcd th.aii it 'mx hy Ca^ti Ilinn 
from a rpli;'ioin pfunt of mc«, and l>y Acontiu^ from a point of view 
not spoclfieally rclipioui Castclhon and Acontius wire far from 
l)Pin(; i«iat«'d. 

It waa ah^nlutcly impo«^ihle in the nxteenth crntiirj’ that the 
question of how povcmmcnta ahoiild. or had best, deal with rdij'iniia 
contumacy, or with ' hereby ahould not l>c widely delated and frtun 
many diflcrcnt pointa of view. It wna a qiiration which, howcvif 
put, directly and acutely nflcctcd the livca of multitudes of men and 
women nil over Western Europe. Every eovernmcfu. had to make 
up its mind at least as to practical action, and that in face of nil 
manner of didlcuUies and complications To the question as n 
practical one put in Rcncral terms, c'cry possible answer, us has 
already l>ren Btiited,' was given. It wos maintained that under sonic 
circumstancts it was expedient, under othen inexpedient, to ‘ perse- 
cute and that the ruler had a right to judge and to act at his dis- 
cretion. It was also maintained that he had no choice about the 
matter. It sens asserted that he was hound to endeavour to stamp 
out false religion by force, if lorpc were necessary ; it was m.sintamed, 
on the contrary, that he was Imund, morally, to allow people to preach 
and worship as they pleased, sfi long as they did not bre.ak the pcai c 
or incite to breach of it. Often, csjiccially m the Botond half of the 
Century, the question was put as one of mere expediency, with the 
assumption that the political Mjvcrtign was under no obligation to 
1 Sc« Chsp II, p 22t 
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do 01 cot do. Bat there rras, also, mccii coctroTersj on the question 
as one o! duty. ‘ Toleration ’ as a practical solution of intolerable 
diSculties and ‘ toleration ’ as a general principle of action in relation 
to religious diSerences, both appear quite early in the sixteenth 
century. 

If the question be put regardless of circumstance, there can arise 
no question of expediency. Yon may tsk : ‘ "What grounds are 
there for treating any religious opinion, or rather the expression of 
it, as criminal ? ‘ Or you may ask . ‘ Is it obligatory on the political 
sovereign to endeavour to maintain true religion by force, if necessary, 
sgamst all advemaries 1 ’ Hoirever you put the question, it is not 
easy to answer, except by means of qnestion-be^ing assumptions. 
In any case, no answer that Calvin or Castelhoa or anyone else could 
give wsa of much use to sixteenthnientuiy governments. For what 
they had to deal with was not religions opinion merelv as such. 
Religious opinion does cot exist m a vacuum. It was the practical 
conclusions that were drawn from, or inseparable from, such opinion 
that troubled governments. What governments had to deal with 
were demands that the Mass should be suppressed by force as idolstry, 
or that monastic or other church property should be confiscated, or 
episcopacy abolished, or church courts deprived of jurisdiction, or 
that the canon law should be swept away. There were, of cotase, 
other diinculties also. A Cathohc governicent desixinr, for any 
mason, to ' ppsepte might always fall back on the authori^ cf the 
Pope m scu*justi£catioa- But there was serious objection to doing 
». To pers^te on tbe ground that the Pope orders civil m^lstxates 
to dertroy heresy rdses formidable doubts as to where the Pope’s 
pfc to give orders ends. Protestant governments could cot always 
^ore t,.e possible efiects of their action upon their near nei^bours. 
3 , in tbe mam, what Eiiteecth<eDtury governments had to deal 
was a revolutiona^ ef ort bvolvicg an attack on vested interests 
prope. ^ a.,d jurisdicdoa. That the attack was made in the came 
^mbcion. o^y iMde it the more diScult to deal vnth it eSectively. 
tn V tumbly aslda^ only to be allowed 

nndirtuxbed. Bad thkt been all. 
cot tilvn "^fry little of persecution. But that attitude was 

and Fnitestants were out to destroy 

Enclish developed in England, the greatest 

fe^tures"^ of the 

Slew, ‘it tad eetxHairtd 
rtliswa t« wt»s3i ^ tv^v ^ weiy isaa to Urocr aad follow what 

®J*Si02- . . . TVw w~^l kI ooold to hrics otten to t» 

— 7 ibo-gat a Y«sy cn=«t foolat and a 
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point of uTORMit prmraplion, to wupel »II other* by violence »nJ thrMlfning* 
to tgree to the eame th*t thou believeet to be true ' ‘ 

The tolerance of the Utopians teas not indeed absolutely complete. 
Belief in man'a aurv-ival of phj*sical death, and belief m God’s govern- 
ment of the world for good, tliey held to be essential to good citizen- 
ship.* He who denied these things was, therefore, excluded from 
all public ofEce, ‘ howbeit they pul him to no punishment, because 
they be persuaded that it la 10 no man’s power to believe what he 
list Churches in which the services were officially regulated existed 
in Utopia, but those scmcos were expressive only of what all the sects 
were agreed upon. Nothing was to be heard m them offensive to 
any Utopian sect. 

Apparently this was the first suggestion of a practically complete 
legal recognition of diversity in religion, that was made m the six- 
teenth century. But More knew well that, so fat from it being a 
suggestion of common sense, it was fantastic and impracticable In 
his Dialogue concerning Ifcresica he supplied the corrective ‘ Here- 
sies breed disorders and fear of these have been the cause that Princes 
and peoples have been coostramed to puni»h heresies by terrible 
death, whereas rise more easy ways bad been taken with them ‘ * 
But is such action really neccs.sary t 

‘By my sonl.* u}** ore of the ipeaim in the ' 1 would the world 

were all igrted to take alf viotenee end eonfotion s»*y upon •!! sides, fthstisn 
and heathen, and that no man were constrained to twlieee but as he could by 
|»ee, wisdom and good works in<lueed and that be that would go to Ood go on 
a God'a name and he that will go to the de»il. the devil go with hua. ‘ 

This, More answers, is very well, and if heretics would abstain 
from violence perhaps none would be used against them But the 
heretics arc not content to argue and to preach ; if they were, the 
true faith w-ould have nothing to fear. 

* But sircp violence is Used on that part and Christ’s fsith not there suffered 
to he preached and taken, be that would now suffer that sect to be preached or 
taught among Christian men and not punish and destroy the doers, were a plain 
enemy to Christ.* • 

We arc ready, in fact, to abolish the death penafty, hut 'quo 
messieurs les assassins comzncnceDt 

• Princes aro bound to see that tbry ahaU not suffer their ^ple to be 

and corrupted by heretic*, since the pOnl ahaU in abort while grow to as great, 


* Viapta, Clarendon Press, ed. 1S95, p 272 _ 

* A Dv)io^ eoneemiriffe Aerueye* and maUtrs oj religion, loz 
IK7. p. 274. 

* DwZogve, p. 275. 


• Ib , p 275 
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loth mrn's Tnthdraxrn from God and Ihrirgoods lost and their bcdirt 
iWtrojTd by comraon ecdjtion, jnsurrcrtjoa and open war, srjthin the bosrels cf 
tLeir own land.' * 

The question of how far dircisity in religion conld legally be 
tolerated was cot, for the sixteenth century, mainly s religious or 
mainly a moral question. It was a question of public order. The 
action of sixteenth-century goTennnents, like that of other govem- 
ments, was determined not by principles, but mainly by the lines of 
least resistance. Princes and their ministers were, as a rule, little 
if at all infioenced by religious considerations or ideals. They tended, 
I think, to be as tolerant as they dared be. But how tolerate those 
who avow their intention of not tolerating us t How tolerate those 
who desire not merely to refashion ideas but to demolish established 
institutions and confiscate property ? The failure of Catherine de 
Jledici to establish two rclipons peacefully m Franco illustrates the 
fact that the intolerance of gOTcmmcnts was cither a result of the 
intolerance of sects, or of the fact that the religious lefonnation 
desired by one group threatened the material interests of another. 

Many people of the present day find it bard to understand how 
men can ever have thought it right to In]) others for their religious 
opinions. The difficulty seems to be due partly to ignorance of the 
circumst^ew under which this was done, and partly to mere emotional 
revolt. It is, to begin with, not realized that this is not really what 
was cone. I do not mean that such a thing was never done at all, 
or that there were not, in the sixteenth century, a large number of 
people willing to do such a thing. But no government ever carried 
on matic persecution out of unadulterated real for truth or 
anxic y or the salvation of souls. Men would have to be very much 
iTTV much more sunplc than thev ever have been, 
-M ^^5?^ persecution, in the strict sense, 

^ adulteration was so large in 
Tvrwrt;^. ^ ■ ».* of religious motive in so-called religious 

^ howew, that there was not an 

religious persecution pure and 
in tfcA fJ-rt intellectual assumptions current 

«J«th was a perfectly 

brutalitv^cf needed no special harshness or 

any ca.<e, Intellectual assumptions are necessary to 

under composed of modem politicians be set to rule 

I ^ io reason whatever to 
sixteenth-century 

century were *' sixteenth 

j perament and disposition less tolerant than 
‘ IHsI'Tiw. p. 279. 
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people of to-Jay. That. I think, is the most that should be said. 
To imagine that they were very much less tolerant is, I think, a danger- 
ous illusion. We arc apt. it seems, to conluse tolerance aith mere 
legal toleration. Tolerance is a mental attitude, while legal toleration 
may express mere indilTcrcnce or be a mere coimsel of despair 

In the sixteenth century intolerance manifested itself chiefly m 
connection with religious diflercnces , and there is, of course, no doubt 
that we arc now far more tolerant of each other’s rchgious, or 
irreligious, opinions than people were then. There was, then, a 
widespread belief that there must needs be some sense in which it 
was possible for governments to mainnun true religion and suppress 
dangerous error ; there was a belief that unity in religion w as necessary 
to national unity ond security , there was a sense that toleration of 
religious differences might lead to a ilisintcgration of moral standanls ; 
there was also, o! eoune, a tendency to see dissentients as morally 
perverse. These beliefs and tendencies, except the last, seem almost 
to have d’lsappcaretl. But they have not disappeared because they 
Were unfounded or irrational. Our greater tolerance m respect of 
religious differences is partly due to their disappearance and partly 
to many other causes. It is due partly to changes m law, partly to 
that multiplication of sects which began id the sixteenth century 
snd to which people gradually became so accustomed as to come 
to think of it m proper nnd inevitable, partly to simple indiflerenco 
or scepticism of various kinds and degrees, partly to the fact that 
religious differences nowada)"s do not directly threaten anyone 8 
property or personal rights. 

But it docs not follow, bccau'ic we are more tolerant of religious 
difference, that there has been ony marked dcielopmcnt of a tolerant 
attitude. Intolerance manifests itself in connection with things in 
which people, for whatever reason, ore passionately interested or 
with which personal interests arc intimately bound up. At the present 
day, it is manifested most conspicuously in connection not with 
religion hut with politics. The modern politician who asserts or 
implies that his political opponents arc either knaves or fools, nug t 
indeed be taken eimply os proclaiming himself one or the other. But, 
unhappily, the ease is not so simple. If his utterance be insincere 
there is, indeed, no doubt about bis knavery. But if it he smccrc ne 
is not necessarily simply a fool. He is exactly m the position o 
Calvin. It is unfortunately possible even for a man of great in el- 
lectual power to take that absurd ww of things. Agam, i wo 
look at the action of gdiemnients, I understand that neither l a lan 
Fascism nor Russian Bolshevism are distmguished by a tolerant 
attitude towards political opmion. There is certainly a diflcrcnco 
between siitcentb-ccntury intolerance as distinctively rcligwus 
twentieth-century intolerance as distmctivcly political. But lae 
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diSercnce is cot neatly so great as it might seem- What has to be 
realized is that, in the sixteenth century, religious opimon was, far 
more often than not, political opimon also. Had it not been so there 
would have been little ‘ religious persecution 

One hears, sometimes, talk about something called ‘ the principle 
of religious toleration There seetos to be an implication that there 
IS just one ‘ principle ’ on which legal toleration may rationally be 
based ; but it is not very clear what this is The phrase appears 
to be one of those catchwords that are abundant in the structure of 
what is sometimes strangely referred to as ‘ modem thought and 
which are useful in savmg people the trouble of thinking. We must 
nd OUT minds of it if we are to appreciate sixteenth-century thought 
on the subject. It will be well, abo, to refrain, m this connection as 
in ethers, from talk about the * spirit of the age ’. 1 have somewhere 
read that Beza’s De Haereticts was an unfortunate aberration on the 
part of that Protestant champion, due to the spirit of the age. Beza’a 
De Ilaereticis was a controversial work written directly in answer to 
another, whose author, apparently, had escaped the influence of that 
apint. It was also, as it ^ppens, logically derived from Beza’s system 
of ideas. Is there any reason for saying that the spirit of the age 
expressed itself better m Calm and Pope Paul IV than in Rabelais 
or More, Montaigne or Hooker? All these alike, it should be 
remembered, were exceptional rather than typical people. But the 
matter IS not worth argument. Such jargon appears to me to be a 
mere cloak for ignorance or thoughtlessness There is, really, nothing 
to argue about 


Certain predispositions existed, in the first half of the sixteenth 
century, that mde, some for, some against, the acceptance of any 
so 0 principle of toleration. There was a certain predisposition 
to the ^rsecution of religious disaeot. This was to some indefinable 
extent traditional ; not, I to any great extent. But people 

genera were more conscious of, or preoccupied with, relicious 
earlier ; and that because such controversy was 
^ have. Very defimte reaction on their own 

generally assumed that all the 
that it wa ^ precisely and conclusively answered and 

tion LTi since one’s salva- 
?GWy. There was an intense and 
All this natnntlw *<> admit that they were unanswerable. 

0 / ei?remm.*nt / ^ * disposition to regard it as the business 

and ita possiMa 

On SrSh.. and branch, 

torraids an arrvr.. ° jandenej ot Kenaissance culture was 

Eerraissance is that vu ^ Jul^tiorr. ViTiat is here meant by the 
Kenaraurnce is that shilt o! the point ol flew srhich brought earth 
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into the foitgroTind, instead of heaven and hell, and partially, at 
least, released men from preoccupation with a life hereafter The 
period of the Renaissance was one in which men were falling more 
and more deeply in love with life as they knew it m cver)-day espen- 
ence. Human relations became more interesting than man’s relation 
to GodA The Renaissance brought with it increa«ed delight m the 
things of this world and intense curiosity about it all This expressed 
itself in ardent study of classical writings and classical civilization, 
in scientific exploration and in art which had reference only to earthly 
values. It expressed itself in varying degrees of scepticism and 
tolerant morabty and, also, in a vision of a reconstructed Chnstiamty 
which should include the new learning with the old 


Cabin may be said to have effected a clean breach with the Renais- 
sance and with him Protestantism though not of course all Protes- 
tantism, became in a definite sense reactionary W'llh the Calvinists, 
preoccupation with man’s relation to God was agam dominant It 
IS significant that the classic presentation of the ease for the suppres- 
sion of heresy by forec should have come from Calvin himself. That 
Protestantism as such claimed for the mdindual a right to form and 
to express what conclusions he could about religion, is very far from 
the fact. But such a claim was, at least, implicit in the attitude of 
the scholars, thinkers and poets who derived from the Renaissance 
in Italy, It is barefaced in Rabelais and Pcmponarri, and something 
snore than implicit in Erasmus or Etienne Dolct , it is evident m the 
Platoniiing Christiana of the school of Ficmo, in Margaret of Navarre 
and her circle ; it is laaiWc even in the attitude of such cultured 
princes of the Church as the Cardinals Pole and Sadoleto All through 
the century this leaven was working in the lump It was reinforced 
hy an increasing positive scepticism, which was largely an effect of 
the impression produced by a multipbaty of sects, all claiming to 
possess truth more or less exclusively 

It has even been suggested that throughout the first half of the 
sixteenth century there was a possibility that Pope, govemmenra 
and reformers alike might agree on eomc principle of toleratm, an 
that the issue was only really decided by Pope Paul XV and the Council 
of Trent on one side, and by Cabin on the other But no ptonoimce- 
ment by the Pope could for long have affected the action of goi em- 
menta of France and Spain, nor would any action by Cal^ have 
affected that of Lutheran Princes or of EegUnd Nor is it ‘bat 
Protestantism at large comnutted itself with Calvin to he oc 
that the civil magistrate was bound to undertake the auppression o 
false religion. So inconvenient a doctrine was unlikely to appe 


* 1 am not, of coane, exprtastiig any opuuon as 

bs'f. icainotlosa. My opinion on thapoint.il I have 

to this diaeosaion. 


to whether this was good or 
one, u completely irrelevant 
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anv govemncnt imless to one operatmg on a von* small scale. It is 
tn:e that Protestantism bad not before 1553 committed itself to 
persecution on principle. But neither did it do so later. 

There rvere some, though not many, who maintnined that Pro- 
testantism ^"as bound to assert a principle of toleration or fall into 
self-contradiction. It may be remarked, too, that by asserting a 
right of hberty of conscience against the State, the Protestants could 
ha\e secured a basis for that claim to a nght of rebellion which they 
came to need. It is certainly conceivable that, under altered ciicum- 
stances, religious Protestantnea might have adopted some principle 
of toleration. But alts ays, m discussing tuch speculations, one comes 
finally to the proposition that had things been different, difierent they 
would hate be^. That, obviously, is not worth saying. Yet, 
certainly, there was for a time, among the early Protestants a rather 
strong tendency in that direction as is illustrated by Luther's utter- 
anies It may, indeed, lo true that it was chiefly the development 
of .knabaptism which rendered this tendency abortive. Their doctrine 
of the inner light, which tended to make even the Scnpturcs super- 
fluous, their denial of one or other of the doctrines regarded as essential 
by official Protestantism, their as®ertioD of the freedom of the will, 
their rejection of eicul authority, thtir supposed advocacy of a com* 
tnunity of goods and the extravagances of fanatics like Storch snd 
Muntxcr, seemed to threaten to pro<luce social as well as theological 
terribly difficult to see how to deal with them. By 
lo30 it may be said that official Protestantism bad committed itself 
to the suppression by force of .inabapti.'-t congregations. In doing 

so It had, perhaps, crossed the RubicoL 

^ rotert was made quite early from the side of official Protestantism 
acains, persecution even of .\n 3 baptist 5 . ‘Aequum non est,’ 
rasm^ tad written in 1524, *,ut quins error igui puniatur tusi 
a a. seuitio aut aliud cniaea quod leges capite puniunt.’ * At a 
mu moment in 1529 Johan Brenr issued a treatise mamta'inicg 
hesis. ^ Breaz distinguished between secular and spirituH 
\ ** 'hat which disturbs the public peace, and it must 

and suppressed by the civil magistrate. Bn* 
• '^_'he sword is worse than useless. Nothing, Brcni 
tvV tT?® huther, so much promotes heresv and Anabaptism 
#'t them. ‘ Brevitef, increduhtas 

tVnt ^ fpiritualis gladii poenis subj'ecta runt.’ He 

for "takir- of Anabaptists gave no reasonable ground 

reasonable to r,'^? them. U would, he declared, be more 

rraso.able to put monks and nuns to death as comaumsls. U anj 

of Sisoay. 

45X ' oeeiU(n Aasbsptu*.**.* In TndjtnJ Ti*> 
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break tie civil law or duturb public order, let bm be puniabed, baptised 
or rebaptized ; otherwise Jet tbe awojj remain b the «cabbs«I. Aa 
chief religious adviser to the tolerant Duke of Wurtemberg, Breoz 
became iater so important a penonige, that his action at Stuttgart 
and his dechted opinions, gravely cmbartaased Calvin and Beza. 

It may indeed be said, with at least a good deal of truth, that Aha- 
baptists were pcraccutcd rjjlhce as social revplutjonancs or anafchista 
than os heretics, ilfefanchthon argued that inasmuch as tho Auabsp- 
fists denied the duty of obedience to msgistratca, refused to bear 
arms and, aboie all, hcM the 'impious dogma ' that Cbnstians ought 
to have their goods in common, their \iews were essentially seditious. 
So far M his argument on this subject goes, there is little diSerence 
beia-eea him and Brenr. Except for the suppression of Catholic 
pwedicca, regarded as idofalrons. and the persecution of Anabaptists 
as Sedition-mongers, there was, it baa been eaid, veiy little religious 
persecution by Protestant authontiea before 1553. But how else 
could it have been I The confusion of opmion among Protestants 
made anything else almost impossible tuitd Calvm bad fonnulated 
a coherent system of Protestant doctrine. It Is, I think, true that, 
down fo the tendency of Protestant authorities was towards 
foferation of all who were not Catbobes or Anabaptist# These, how- 
ever, are large exceptions ; and it roust be remembered that the term 
Anabaptiain covers a multitude of ains. It is manifestly unjust 
to charge Calvin with having substituted a principle of persecution 
for one of freedom in religion. None the less is it true that the birfa'mg 
of Serv'efuv at Geneva provoked a crisis, and proved a tummg-pomt 
in the development of Protestant ypinion Calvin’s attitude went 
far to (letermicc that of large oumbees of Protestants 

5 2. CALVIN AND 8ERVETUS 
In October, 1653, 5f(chael Servetus (Miguel Serveto) was burned 
at Geneva as a blasphemous heretic. His execution gave him a 
significance he would never otherwise have acquired. It provoked 
a controversy which echoed through the remainder ol the century 
and was revived in the most acute form in the Netherlands by Coom- 
hett and the ‘ Aiouniaus It defined an issue never agam to be 
lost sight of. It led to the inisiog of the question of religious liberty 
in a form which made escape or evasion impossible, unless by means 
of A doctrine of unlimited secular sovereignty. _ 

Servetus was a Spaniard and had been born, apparently, iJi w 
or 1511. His career had been toll of vicissitude and adventure, 
mental and bodilv. In 1531 he had published a book intended to 
cortect what he regarded as erroneous views commonly held conc^mg 
the Trinity.* In 1W2 be bad made hirosell responsible ioi a 
‘ De TfiniMn Srm^. 
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seller’s edition oi Pacnini's Latm Bible, with ratioaaliring notes o5 
his own, interpreting prophetic references to Christ as referring pn- 
lasrily to personsand events of thetime of the prophecy. His CAris- 
tiffnimi Ecrfi/utiohadbeen printed in IK2. His views seem to have 
involved an attempt to * rationahre * Trinitarian doctrine, and included 
a denial of Chnst as the Eternal Son ' He appears to have been a 
sincere seeker after troth, eager and self-confident and quite eitra- 
ordiaarily imprudent. In the years he had written to 

Caliin a series of letters freely cnticiring the doctnne-of the Irniituit. 
It has been suggested that, in the trial of Servetus, Cal\m was seeking 
a personal revenge for the lack of deference the unlucky man had 
shown lam. But there is no sn&ci^t reason for imputing such petty 
feeling to Calvm, and no sort of need to do so. His view of Servetus 
and of what it was proper to do with him, derived logically and directly 
from his whole system of ideas. 

Bat it la important to observe that the heresies for which Servetus 
was condemned, were concerned with questions difficult even to state, 
remote from the thought of ordinary men, and not necessarily in the 
least connected with socisl or political life;. It was a case of pure and 
unadulterated heresy. The views of Servetus on baptism might be, 
and were, held to assocute him with the Anabaptists : but be obviously 
belong^ to a diflerent category. Ko one could say that Servetus 
WM a danger to the bodies or the goods of men. It could barfly be 
wd that he was a rebel against anything human, but official ortho* 
doxy. 


* 1 . writings and the conduct of Servetus convinced Calvin 

that here was the worst kmd of heretic. His errors concerning the 
,, , ^ good enough to burn him on : they were far from being 
ew Was against bun. He was unsound on baptism, he demed 
^ coptemptuous of the IntUtuIe, he had treated 
wf, allowed to treat the Bible, 

msw ^ oust have removed any doubts Calvin 

. he ever felt doubt. His answers to the artides of 
that ba ® Genevan prophet 

of deliK^» ® ^hat he did not understand, and accused him 
and at nn** of texts. He alluded to ‘savage barking*, 

S ths d«M=ded that Calvin ahould be mide to st^d 

Calm'a raaiT n^ly and contemptuously denying 

pevelaticn h»A ‘ ^ meaning of the Christian 

St tmdeniable. 

pQt to death M “wi^ce Servetus would not have been 

Slvia acted m records of the trial. All through, 

uum acted as prosecutor; and when he knew that an appeal ^as 

fce to practice cf hu laedjcal p»fe*Bca 

>-i»roTertd the pdaoaajy earulatioa of tie blood 
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to te made to tijc more importAat of the Swss cbuxciM Sot tbeir 
opinion on the case, be wrote beforehand to Sulxer nt Basle and to 
BuUiOgir »t Zanch, to prepare their nimds in his sense. The answers 
ofSciaily returned were all ambiguous. Beme expressed a hope that 
(7eaeva might be abfe to fence itself and others against the pestilence 
of heresy, without doing anj'thing unbecoming a Chnstian magistracy. 
Schaffhauspn vaguely rtcommended suppression of Servetus as a 
blasphemer. Zurich held that the greater seventy should be shown 
because the Swiss churches were reputed to favour heresy. This 
was a good opportunity to clear themselves but how it was U> bo 
done WM not stated. Basle merely recommended that Bervetus 
should he prevented from further troubling the Church Not one 
of them definitely deefated that the heretic should be put to death. 
It is clear that misgivings were felt everywhere Colm cannot 
have felt encouraged ; but be pcisislcd. It must have seemed to 
him that it Was not merely necessary to oinLe an example, but that 
the time had come for the assertion of a principle The timid and 
the sentimental must be forced to hold to the will of God. Nothing 
less Was at stake than Christianity itself. 

Much searching of hearts followed tbo ticciitjoa. On all sides 
tiers were murtnurs, at least, of duapproval. It may have been 
bjown at Geneva before the end of lt»53 that CastcUion was at work, 
at Basle, on a manifesto for the malcontents. ’ For a long tune 1 
have tnowTi/ wrote Beta to BuUmger eoon after the appearance of 
the De Ilaerttieitt ‘ that abominable things were hatching th^. 
Calvin's own book suggests similar knowledge. By November, 
1553, he had come to the conclusion that he must wnte id defence 
of Geneva's action. Ills book, hastily written, was published 
at Geneva, in l^tin and in French simultaneously, in February, 
1654.* 

In his Defentio Calvin confined himself as strictly as poaaible to 
defence of the action taken in the particular case. He bad to prove 
that ft is part of the duty of ChrisUan magistrates to suppress heresy 
and pumah heretics, and that, at least in extreme cases, the punish- 
ment should be death. He had to ehow that Betvetua was one -pi 
these extreme cases. Only a short section of the I^ok, ' ubi ostenditui 
haereticos iuro gladii coercendos tat deals with the question of 


^ »Tbe Utln title in fuU U m foUowii Dejmtv} orf^ydomt 

J^rinxioie conO^i prwfvffiowr errorn JUi<A<ult* Smith ^^P'*’** '• . . . . 

jiaiu t^ctndot M« (i fwmiwrfuf dt Aomint hoe lam impiOjMtU tl 

’"mta mtmpUm Otntvot fuUtt tuppMvnt. ... u 

Tb. Fremt „„ten or, iutltl^r^r 

^ Chrluai * b 5v.r.O< to FJ..™ " ^ ^ 

Jian Calvxn Contre U» errturi deMabtto dt It^ictnudiant 

<»»! ou.( M ut it to tl JU-O ta M tt Ototonl 

“ t*i4 alciiU par jutlxet *n 2a w22« it Oral**.* 
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political pnnciple.^ Bj far tie larger part is devoted to showing 
how monstrous were the heresies of Servetus. The validity of the 
prindple he was bent on establbhmg seemed to Calvin so obvious 
that it was hardly worth while to argue at length. 

He begins by remarkmg that there are two sorts of people who 
deny the justice of puniafcng heretics by the civil sword. There 
are, apparently, no others Simple and ignorant folk associate such 
treatment of heretics with Popery, and do not see the connection 
between religion and the sword. Such persons do not imderstand 
the position and may be gently dealt with and instructed. But 
there are others whose pretended piety is but a cloak to malice. These 
are libertines \rho wo^d turn all upside down to secure freedom for 
their evil wills ; or they are atheists, ‘ contemners of God*, who bate 
the Christian religion and would destroy it.* Not for a moment does 
he adnut that any instructed Christian can sincerely maintain that 
people should be allowed to practise and teach what rebgion they 
please. 

Brief, magisterial and even contemptuous in tone os is Cah’in’s 
sUtement of the case, it is lucid and powerful as was everything he 
wrote. He had, so far as was possible, to anticipate objections: 
and^ he anticipates the most radical of all. In the preface to his 
Utin version of the Bible, addressed in 1551 to Edward VI of Eng^ 
tana, Castelhon had already briefly stated his mam contention. All 
hi^ly controverted questions of doctrine, he had declared, arc difBcult 
and obsc^e. For a thousand years and more they have been debated 
nd no de^itive conclusion has been reached. No ansver to any 
« kT “ true. It is absurd that men should kill each 

« or iilcrencesol opinion about what cannot be certainly knoivn. 
.... n*) P«baps. of what Castelhori might yet have to 

Ulvm went Btraight to tte point.* II this be so, he nsks, how 
^urch ever to be discerned, and what religion of any hind 
nr ^ ^ What can become of our belief in Christ 

natiiTP^ftf in God * To aay that the truth conccmicg the 

that fw? T* * • * 1 °^ destiny of man cannot be known, is to say 
that God has tned to reveal these things to ua and has failed. 

* ."'I,'”'"* <n;«.ns . 


u ne #’«t fait que jouer dea homines, Icur tenant 


‘ E-t- cf ttW.p. 11 ,t* 

tdiliorp. 


The Tc-Iucncc u «I«a;a to the original French 

*rieb ahcalJ Lc put to death, refer* to 

A Godl^ LtHfrtoA* F^.nr > • *® lire aa ihty list do now-a.<la>-a in'vnt*. 

^Yorks.ed. Lain^r. Ill.r XT,. 
clear allutloQ tn •'■•pcvtcd what was eomlnc. He make* • 

faataailque qu, without naming bun. ‘ 11 v a on aulit 

I le piiUMophr dans •» Urij^re,' etc . p 18. 
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Ip Wc r«*U ! FI nou^ n'kvnnt rplicion cpftkinert rcnotup en I’Kerllurp, 11 
•'rrpuivn quo Dipu non* « touIu *n main {vir ]a np mI< qupllci {alt&cpo, 

fonimp •’ll m«»\ {virUit ilm coqupclKiuP*.* * 


Either there has hecn no UevrUtion or the llevclnlion ran Lo 
infcrpretctl with C‘Ttninty, and approTtmato exactness, on all questions 
with which it deals or which it directly raisea. It was, it smns now, 
an audacious thing to any. It wa* almost equivalent to snymg that 
the claim o( the Bcriptim'S to inspiration stood or Icll with the Calvm- 
istic interpretation, llul wo may ho auro that (iilvin was not con- 
scious of taViiif; any risk. Almost hnitally. with a contemptuous 
impatience, he (ormulateil his dilemma 

Calvin anticipated, also, another ohjection, not radical hut o( 
practical importance. It would l>o said that to assert that it was 
the duty ol the civil mapisttato to suppress heresy hy force, was to 
justify Catholic persecution of Pioteatants. It is somewhat astonish- 
ing that a man of Calvin's logical bahit ehould have denied that this 
was so. Hut deny it he does and with vehemence; and Ml those 
who follovMl him, in France, Scotland and elsewhere, contmiied to 
deny it. ' God does not command us.* he says, ' to maintain any 
religion hut that only which Ho has onlained nith Ills own mouth. 
• . . He condemns the presumption of all those who go al>out to 
defend with tto and Mc>o<(«hc<l a rehginu frnmetl to Ct tlo apj>ctiteiS 
of men.' * 

If Calvin had said : * On my own showing the Cathoho Princo is 
juBlifieil in persecuting us; hut we, who know wo arc right, roust 
rwist for the sake of truth,' his declaration would have been logically 
defensible. Uut he says nothing of the kind He says in cflcct : * The 
Catholic Prince is not justified l*eeauso we know wo nte right ’ , which 
is sheer nonsen«p. l,atcr, when the question of tho right of a Cntholio 
Prince to pcnwxute came to he diseussc<l among the Huguenots in 
France, it wns invariahly aiiswereil in the same nhsunl manner.* It 
might he thought that for Calvin at least such nii answer would have 
been impossible. IMiat imido it jiossiWo alike for him and for the 
ffugucnols to take such a view, veas, I think, their conception of 
Cftthohiism. Ilehiml thi-i ni.n*e»iso is the sense that the tutholio 
Prince docs not re.illy persesnto Protestants for the sako ol truth or 
in ohctlicnce to God. His pretence of doing so is, in their view, a mete 
hyjxHrisy. They sco Catholicism as a system exprc.ssivo on one side 
o( meresupcMtitious ignorance and on tho other of greed and ambition. 
The Catholicism of tl.e Calliohe King was to them the rc»u t of an 
impious bargain hetween himself and a fraudulent clergy. 
not adroit that in tho religious oenso there exists such a uuig as a 


I ivi iKu „ 17 ' 16^. P' 

, 'See. for InSsnce. the pamphlet. ^ ' 

In Mtmosnt rf, ri'eW * Fpthct $ofU CtififU* IX, >ol lU. 
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Catholic pjvemEient. When Catholic Trriters express essentiallj 
the same vie^ as Calvinists, the Calvinists cannot believe that thej 
are sincere. It tmcht almost be taid that when they &ay : ‘ You are 
wrong because we know we are nsht.* they really mean : ‘ You are 
wrone, because you know we are right.* 

Thus the way is cleared for the exposition of Calvin’s own doctrine. 
It is true, he says, that the early spread of the Gospel was in no degree 
due to the use of force. It was decreed that the Gospel should spread 
by the agency of ignorant and lowly persons, that so the power of 
God might be made manifest. But the way of life was not barred 
to kings and princes and magistrates. The turn of these to be called 
came in due season : and when they entered the Church, they brought 
with them the powers and the duties of their offices. Then waa the 


power of the sword made a sacred ofienng to God. ‘ The advent of 
Christ changed in no way that which is proper to govemnent nor 
diminished nor restricted the nght function of the ilneistrate.’ ^ 

It IS impossible, he argues, to maintain that the Macistrate may 
punish other malefactors but may not punish heretics. It is true that 
Christ did cot expbciily order the pumshment of heretics ; but neither 
did he give any order for the punishment of murderers. I\T:ca Christ 
bade men turn the other che^ to the EQuter, it is absurd to suppose 
that he meant his injunction to apply to the action of public authorities, 
A private cum should forgive wrongs till seventy tines seven : but 
unless all order and goveument is to cease, the Magistrate cannot 
do so. The parable of the tares proves too much or 'nothing to the 
purpose, ^H^tics are not the only tares : the tarea include all the 
wicirf. Ainsi que toutea lois, polices et jugements s’ea aiHent a 
val 1 eau, s il faut laisser ryvraie jusqo’a la moisson.’ * 

What, then, is the duty of the Christian Magistrate ? Thou^ it 
be true that the Christian rdigioa u maintained by the power of God 
and triumphs OTK enemies, this does not involve that men are not 
bound to xnamt&in it with what force they have. It must needs be 
^e duty of i^gistrates ‘ de ne permettre que par leur nonchalance 
ea maples et mfirmes, de^quels U soat ordoanes protecteurs, soyet 
me., a ^ tioa .* No private maa would be excused if he suScred 
\ ^ ^ defiled with blasphemy or allowed any member 
. * J* ^ * igai^ God. Yet more wicked would be the conduct 
a«ide, usdesj rword in hand, to see tine 

reh^a fioufed and trampled under foot. 

of God, given in the Scriptures, are explicit and 
•k 4 *l^dantly clear how those should be deal* 

to various pa-^aages of 
Ttferences are very uncenvi^^ But 
«i^pt«r of Deuteronomy he found aU he wanted, 
•Ed.|.,M.p.S,. .Bd.l»l.p.55. •Ed.lSSI.p.Sl 
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There it is laid down that if a prophet or a dreamer of dreams entice 
people to go after strange gods, he shall be put to death , that if a 
man's son or brother, wife or daughter, entice him so, he should be 
ready himself to slay the offender. This might have been enough, 
but there is more. If one of your own cities, it is said, abandon the 
worship of the true God to serve false gods. 


* thou thih turtl; imite tbe Inhahitantt of tbat eilv with the edge of the sword, 
desttojing it utterly and all that t* therein and the CAttle thereof with the fdf;e 
of the iwoid. And thou ahatt gather all the spoil of it into the reidit of the 
street thereof and shall bum with fir« the city and all the spoil thereof every 
whit, for the Lord thy Cod : and it abali b« an heap for ever . it shall not b« 
bmlt again.' ‘ 

It is cleat from this passage, Calvin declares, how little the fancies 
of out pitiful friends accord with the will of God Those who say 
that we, in Geneva, arc cruel, must accuse God also of cruelty. 


‘Whoever shall mamtam that wrong u done to htrelie* and blasphemers in 
pinishiog them, taahee Mreself an acconplico in their crime and guilty as they 
are. There is no queetion here of man'e avtbonty it is Cod who speabs and 
eleat la it what law be will have kept m the Cbureb e*eo to the rnd of the world 
^■herebre doe* be demand ol us a eo extreme aewity, if not to show u* that due 
Lontmr is not paid hun, to losg as we *et not hi* *ervice above every human 
Mnaideralion, to that we spare not kin nor Wood nor life of any and forget all 
honastty when the matter i* to tombat for bu glory T ‘ * 


It was no sufficient answer to Calvin’s argument to say that the 
Mosaic law had been abrogated. The Mosaic ceremonial law, dealmg 
with mere externals and accessories, could be and. in Calvins vie'^ 
had been abrogated. But bis point was that ibe passage he quoted 
involved the declaration of a pnnciplc which, if valid at all, was valid 
every where and for ever. To say that the massacre of the whole 
popiation of an apostate city would be wrong, is either to say that 
God, on occasion, commands injustice, or to say that Cod did not 
write the book of Deuteronomy. \Vbichcver of these things you say, 
you take your stand openly with the blasphemers 

Calvin, however, guarded against the extreme inferences ha 
might have been drawn from Deuteronomy. Castellion a suggestion 
that his principles bound him, so soon as he might be able, ro organize 
a campaign of wholesale massacre in France, was not just He ® 
out that God’s command does not bind us to slaughter mere mnaeu 
like Turks and Jews, or Aliens like the people of Catholic county. 
It applies only to those who, ‘ having received the ' 

tate’. The magistrate is, apparently, to use his sword ony 
his proper jurisdiction : he is not bound to go crusadmg 


* Deal. xui. 15, 16. Authorued Veiwon. „ 

* Ed. 1554. pp. 46. 47. Kooz latdo susilax u»e of the «me « 

leUtT lo l*« FoiA/ul, 1554. 
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Calvin’s general concloaon from all this is, indeed, far more 
cautions and moderate than might be expected. The magistrate is 
bound to protect and maintain tme rebgion and to repress and punish 
heresy. But there are degrees of error • there are heretics and here- 
tics. There are some who need but instruction and warning : there 
are others who are worthy of punishment but need not be put to 
death. The magistrate should act with all prudence and moderation 
and be as merciful as he dare be. He should take action in no doubtful 
case. One of the marks of the beast on the brows of Catholic sovereigns 
is their undiscriminatii^ ferocity. But when comes a case of clear 
apostasy and when the heretic apostate, whose whole attitude is a 
blasphemy, endeavours to spread m the Church the poison of his 
damning doctrines, as in the case of Servetns, the ma^stiate is bound 
to put the offender to death. Is he to allow the whole body of Christ 
to be tom asunder rather than cut off a rotten member t The con* 
elusion, in fact, is not only cautious : it is a little ambiguous. Calvin 
imght be understood as meaning that only in extreme cases should 
heretics be actually put to death. But he might also be taken to 
mean that any resolute publisher of heretical views should so be 
dealt with. 


It seemed to Calvin quite clear that to kill people for expression 
e! opinion on questions of religion might be, not merely right, but 
obligatory. How could he have seen it otherwise I The ^tem of 
government and of chumh discipline which Calvin had built up in 
Geneva was abwlotely incompatible, ideally and practically, with 
freedom m religion. Calvin thought he knew for certain how men 
ought to live and what they ought to believe and how they should 
M governed. A theocratic State such as he was constructing can be 
°° unity in religion. It involved the submission 
ot all ita citirens to ecclesiastical censorship and regulation in every 
relation of lift But Calvin knew well how difficult it was, even with 
pu c au bonty to hack him, with all educational agencies in his 
w 5 M his system of pastoral inspection in working order, 
. j^orhings of the natural man in Geneva- Y'et God’s 

law and Ood s honour demanded that it should be done. Manifestly 
armed with power to punish revolt and to 
?• f i- those who dared to criticice the Ideal founds- 

and stiff more the mental 
Had it been S«rvetus threatened ruin to the whole fabric, 

.n^’. f only, Servetus might have 

in Geneva, one of those 
«« S, r Calvin felt upon him the 

^ s?st^ t estabiknent of 

owii countries. It cannot be denied that, 

from his own pomt of new. he was right. He would, indeed, have 
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Iwn wrong hrul he eupponxl that by burning heretics ho coulij nd 
tbo world of heresy. There is nothing to show that he supposed any 
such thing Hut at least ho could help to save a remnant : at least 
he could fence his own city against the pestilence. 

Calvin had vigorously presented a strong case and one not easy to 
meet except by denial of his assumptions His aMumplions were, for 
the roost part, those of common Protestant opinion at the time. But ho 
had presented the casein somewhat summary fsshmn- it was stronger 
than he had shown. It was left to Dexa to malco the statementmoro 
wmplete. Calvin'a Dtfmtxo and the De llctereticu of Deza should 
M considered together t they form a Genevan manifesto. It will 
best to defer further comment till we have dealt with what Castel- 
lion had to say and with Beza'a answer thereto 


$ 3. CA8TELUON AND BEZA 
At the very lime when Calvin was formulating his defence of the 
huroing of Servetus, tho Dt Haenttcu on zml w$eqiiend% must have 
been in courre of preparation. The principal author of this anti- 
Genevan manifesto, which was partly original composition and partly 
a compilation, was S^baatien CasielUon,* assuredly one of the most 
remarkable minds of the century. He had been bom m 1615i of 
peasant parentage, near Nantua in tho French Jura, one of the rudest 
and most isolated districts of France. At about the ago of twenty 
be had become a student in the municipal ColRge de la Trinitfi at 
Lyon, then perhaps tho most advanced of French schools As one 
of a group of enthusiastic young humanists bo had doubtless shared 
their rather voguo vision of a reformed and undivided Church, with 
scholarship and theology, Platonism and Christianity, lying down 
together in tho fold. But tho lines of division were being drawn 
more and more sharply and, like others, Castelhon had to maho his 
choice. In 1510 he joined Calvin at Strasbourg and next ycor went 
with him to Geneva. As Principal of tho Collego of Geneva he was 
for a time among tho more important of Calvin’s fellow-workers. 
Divergence of opinion between him and tho Master made itself felt 
«loicVly ; Castelhon left Genova and. in 1614. settled at Basle. Thwo 
followwl years of atrugglo with poverty and of literary and scholarly 
labour. Caetelllon's growing reputation secured him, in 1654, the 
post of reader in Greek at the University of Basic. Ho ws* already 
Well known and influential. IIis Latin Bible, with its remarkable 
preface, bad been published in 1651. But he must have been better 
known as tho author of tho DiaJogWM 5«r&,» a work which seems 


4 i« pomible concerning CMtdlion's life, * 
vU tl *>m ttvtv*. 
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to tsve beea oae of the taost popular and Tridely used educational 
boots of the siiteenth century.' 

The De Baertiins of CasteDion appeared in Haich, 1^. The 
Latin w&s followed, a few weeis later, by a Preach Tcrsion-* It 
was almost entirely Castelhoa s own work, but he may have had 
helpers. Lelio Sormi ’ waa a suspected accomplice ; and so were 
Martin Boirh^ professor at Basle, and Conone. Yet the book was 
cot unfairly described as a ‘ farrago ’. It began with a preface, 
addressed to the tolerant Dake of Wurtemberg, signed ‘Jlartinus 
Bellies *, but certainly written by Castellion. This preface forms by 
far the most important section of the book. It is followed by a 
long series of eittacts froni the works of other writers, ancient and 
modem, under the heading * Seatentiae ’. The writers quoted in 
favour of tolerance m religion include some of the early Father, 
but are mostly of the sixteenth century and some of them were stiH 
living. Among then are Luther, Erasmus, Brenz, Calvin, Sebastian 
Franck, Otto Bninsfeld, one of the founders of botanical science,* 
Urbanus Rhegjus,* Caspar Hedion,* and Conrad Pelican, the great 
Hebraist, then hnag, old and honoured, at Zunch- The extracts 
rigsed ‘ Georges Qemberg however, appear to be original centri* 
butioas by a person unbiowii.’ The ‘Sestentiae* are followed by 
aa epilogue, signed ‘ Bss2e Montfort and, like the Preface, certainly 
written by Castellion-* 

(^ellioa’s case was cot senoualy itreagthened by the *5ea* 
tentiae There was nothing to show how far these examples repre* 
aented the matured opinion of the writers. In one case, at least, U 
appeared that they id cot. It waa cot even to quote from 


ll wrst throaib twi5itT.e:^t «d-t»ons in jU auticr’i Uetime and wM 
i=» nn 3 T Uagnirw. (Buassa.) 

I^tja T*5ir33 wM esijilwl ; r£xr 

VWW rit Orn tU nxhorxts tan l3*% re!W.*4jr»*i pniaitiae. 

• et SUgdetwy, bet wu naHj pnst«d at Ba^c- 

■pv- if I aa tJDi d«e*3Ttd,* wrote Besa to Bihajw. *i* 03 tie 

Tie FtocIi temea »p7e».wd under tie title : Trciie £«* lertt^u*, A 
« fci pereen-o- tJ c* at ci* trafei-e ot« «r, ari« rerU. 

d it tj%X exiat fx twienti -■ 

^ w *. de trstiJa d tre# «h 3 e a tnu rf prixipaieyxxi ets 

d ci»e 

It WM j-olaUj pcilaVed *t Ltoj : certfcijy not *t Roaea aa it 

» rrpotatko for lewniisr. 

** Stmboai^. IMS. 

^ *=*y *»* taer t»*ra Dirid Jori*. a Boloricfia A=»- 

T ••'•««='= Ckrt-S-n'. a». 
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Luther's Von Vbrrlnft without re/erence to the later 

change in his views.* To quote an ambiguous remark of Calvja’a 
was merely ahsiud. All that was proved was thnt a Dumber of 
Protestant divines of weight had at one time or another and 
in one sense or another declared (or toleration Calvin could 
not claim to represent the wholo boJ/ of learned opinion on the 
subject. 

in his preface and in bis epilogue to the De Ilaerelios, Castellioa 
slated his views and his argument fully and eloquently. Very soon 
after its publication he must have got to work on a direct answer 
to Calvin’s Dcfentifi. The Contra Ithrllum Cajnnt was written in 
the course of But Castcllion was unable to secure its publica- 

tion; and it was not actually published until 1C12 The authorities 
of Basle were not prcparftl to take any action against him , but 
neither would they risk an open and absolute breach snth Geneva. 
There is really little in the Contra fiWlum that is not in the De Iloert' 
fkit\ but m determining the nature of Castellion's views the two 


amat be considered together. 

The preface of the Ik ilatreUcxt addrewil to tbeDukeof Wiirtem- 
berg opens with an allegory. Suppose. Pnnee, Cnatcllicm osks the 
Duke, that you had left your people, telling them that some day you 
would suddenly return and eniomiog them to prepare themselves 
white robes against your commg ; what would you do if, on your 
return, you found that they bad paid no heed to your injunction, 
but hsd fallen to debating among tbemselves where you had gone 
and whether you would return on foot or on horseback, snth 
or without ponjpl And suppose you found that they bad aebated 
these questions not with words only but with fists and with swords 1 
And what if those few among them who had obeyed your comman 
and got tbemselves white robes, had been persecuted and 
death by the others 1 Yet more, wbat if these wretches 
that all they had done wm done by your commandment T woma 
you not then judge them worthy of pitiless punishment i ,, 

Lengthy and argumentative explanation of allegory • 

In 1551, in the preface to his Utin Bible, Caatellion bad already 
stated his most fundamental contention. The very fact that men 
have, century after century, disputed and disapced over 5^^ 
and predestination, over heaven ond hdl, over the ^atmo o 
and of the Trinity and other such obscure matters, and that no agree- 
ment has yet been reached, proves that none can be. o 
agreement or conclusion upon such questions ^ * 

flod i. himwlt veiH in oUcurity, Irat m 

men should do and should not do are clear. In e p 

‘ About till*. Bet* {• not unjustly indignant. 

ffom Brens ai the most tronbleaMM *f tbo opinio q 
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fisd all tie cert^ties we need. It is caongi to know list Cisrt 
was tie Son of God and tist His prceepts are divine. 

‘ Oa d:rp3t«, non pis de 1» veje far Uqaefle oa psisse aSer i Ctrist, qai *si de 
eorriTK notre Tie : jaai*der^>atete3»deCasrt, asavoir, aaflertEsiiatesaal, 
qae e’est qa*il fut, eccjrct »1 *st tssa * l&^extre da Pere, eoauaesit fl e<t sa 
»TW le Pere. Ita ds U Tna:*^ de la jredeftiaaijOT, da ixx »A:tre, de I»e. 
dea Aarea, de T^-at dea tsies aprta eej tc Tie el aaties seablabS-a cbosea, Ijs^atS* 
ne eoal graaitsaeat dcessasu d’etre eoaraes poar aoqafair ss2at par lai rt ne 
peareal aassi etre eo-mes a pceaiisraeat ooas n’avoas le ooear par el ntt. 
. . . LesqaeDes cb«»ea aaati, e»are qa'^e* t a neit entesdaet, rte tm i tgl 
pccat Iliccaae n^eer.’ ^ ‘ Tie dortnoe cf tree J»etv,’ te fcdied,* * ii t>-Ai c£ 
lare far txs ea»:aiea tad cf doiai: pt»od to tbeee »ho do cs list! rf taagff 

aatd tiirtl tflee ziafilecTaoesa. Time tad each Ute jseceplt are de&r arid oer- 
ttia lor ftg, erea tboajli n re=tia icaortat oa tD othtt o le: ar e poirtu* 

Chnst’s commaadnent to cea was that tier cionld seek pesos 
and €n.<nt it and lire togetier in love. It is fcHcent to know ti«, 
if we live aoordinglf. 

tiea, is tiis ‘ teresy ’ men talk of so glibly and wonld have 
ESppre^ed by tie cword ? Hardly one of aD tie cnmberless sects 
that cow eiists bnt dcaonaccs aU otiers as ic-reticai A jj 
OJtiodoi in oae city and ieretjc in aaotier : and if von wonld travd 
and reaaia ortiodoi yon nnst change your religion like your aoney. 
Only One conclusion is possible, * 4jue nous est^ons bfaetiijuea toes 
eeui qui ne e’aecordent aveo nous ca cotre opinion \* C^tln asserts 
that tie validity of his system is bccntroverrible and that all others 
artmertor. Bat eveiy wet tays tie same thing. VThoniadeCalnn 
» jiadge over ns all I * H all be to clear to bir*>, let at least have 
I»taen« and allow ts time to reach his conclusions. Th- real here- 
t«3, lie real rebels aciizst tie Church, are the doe» of cTil, such as 
are mammon worsbpp^ and persecutors. 

Prom an these cou-^idcratjonf, Castellion argues, it is clear that 
justly be demanded from any man than that he should 
^ti^y edearour to understand the Word of God and to foHow 
ro It is incredible that the God revealed in the Gospels should 
f niAn to Ear : » • I do cot b^eve that men 
^ baptised till t..-y can give reason for the faitli that is in 
ay consdenoe b this matter lest, bv so doing. 
— . , for I must be saved by ay own faith and not by tie 

1®*^ 15. li. E«* tij, 

tader^oirf ^ tod»*.aad bii ei=la=at«i 

I 1612 (23). 

. PP^ 5«. 24. 

_ , 11®* f««at CeSM knclM. rVit tiln-... »--.-,•« - , 
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faith of another.’ If Christ Ilimscll were present and condemned 
that man to the fire, ’ qui cat cc qui n'aura Chnst pour un Satan I ’ 
Would not anyone suppose that Christ and Moloch were one ? * Does 
or does not Servetus, Castcllion asks, believe what he sap t If you 
Idll him because he sap what he truly thinks, you kill him for the 
truth ; for truth consists in saying what one believes even though 
one he in trror. Or do you kill him because be believes sol But 
teach him then to belicvo otherwise I Or show us where it is in the 
Scriptures that we aro bidden kill those who think wrongly. Religion 
does not consist in ceremonies nor in beliefs concerning things beyond 
human understanding • Righteousness and salvation ore independent 
of all such things. To Calvin’s argument from Deuteronomy, Castel- 
lion's answer was that by the advent of Chnst the whole human 
outlook baa been changed. The Messiah has come ond it is He who 
is our lawgiver.* Are we never to escape from the shades of the 
Law into the light of the Gospel t 

Caslellion argues, also, that persecution is futile ; though be 
lays little stress on the oss^ion. Yet it is true, he mointamed, that 
the sword of the magistrate cannot touch men’s souls and that religion 
will be free whether we wiU or no. Killing a man is not defending 
a doctrine s it is merely Ulliog a mao. One decs not mamtsin one s 
faith by burning another but rather by bemg burned for it onescU. 
Ife admitted, however, that persons who deny the Resunectioa and 
the immortality of the soul and those abo who refuse to recognise 
any human authority, may Justly be forbidden by the mapitmte 
to teach their doctnnw ond punished, though not iMth death, it they 
persist in doing so. 

It ha.H, of course, been said tbot (^stelUon’s thouglit is astonish- 
ingly modem. ‘ hlodcm * it may called, but there is no cause for 
astonishment, Castcllion was but od« of many m the sixtemth 
Century, That his practical conclusion in favour of religious tolera- 
tion hw been accepted by tho n»o«lcm world is in itself of little or no 
significance. That conclusion has been reached by many roo^. In 
any case a man’a thought is only very partially expressed by nis 
conclusion : it consists essentially in the jtfocess by which the con- 
clusion is reached. But jt is true that Castcllion's argumentation 
is to a great extent such ns might be used nowadays. It luig , a so, 
he said that Caateilion is ‘ modem ’ in respect ol a certnin 
and vagueness in conception and in reasoning and m his evi 

sentimentalism. v, 

A certain connection plainly exists between Castcllion a g 

‘3’. tfM //., «!. 1013. p 31. 

• ' !i j.™ M, „m. j.m v™,l I. 6' J" ’ 

lon(ra 0 .) )C12 (130) 
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Kid tUt ol the mjstics of hia oim day. He mght have said, mth 
Chnstian EntfeWen, that biiadeia ol theological aystems are aa the 
bmlders of the Totter of Babel He ought almost have aaid tni 
Sebastian Pranci : ‘ Let everyone treigh and test Scnptnre to EM 
how It fits his own heart. U it be against his conscience and the 
Word within his own soid, then let him be sore he has not found the 
right meaning.’ ‘ He might almost have agreed with C^ar Schwenck- 
feld that the once visible Church had become mvisible. But he was 
not a mptic and he made no such drastic assertions. He was an 
intellftctual sentimentalist. 

The -weak pomts in Castelljon’a presentation oC the matter were 
fairly obvious and did not escape Beza. The gist of his ^cjjing y 
m two assertions. He asserted, m the first place, that all theological 
gj'stetns alike were of doubtW validity Smce such syste^ 
many, aU, therefore, are probably erroneous. On this ground alone 
religious persecution is absurd. Furthermore, this being so, it cannot 
be conceived that God should require more from any man than t M t 
he should do his best to find truth. On this ground, it is declar^ 
penecution js not only absurd but wicked Secondly, CasteUioa 
cUred that Christ, the Son of God, had taught a law of love as the 
human hfe : and on this ground also rehgious persecution is wicked. 
But It may be said that the first of these lines of argumentprores too 
much, wMIe the second proves nothing Castellion, it seems, was 
prepared to discard the Old Testament when it did not fit his 
heart. Yet he neither denies its inspiration nor attempts to define in 
what sense it is inspired. He declares that men should believe that 
Christ was the * Son of God ’ ; and yet, on his own showing, as Bera 
pointed out,* this phra«e has no assignable meaning. The gospel of 
love, as he conceives it, seems to Mm divine in origin : it would have 
been hard for him to asy why, nor docs he attempt to do so. He 
comes near to saying ; ' The Old Testament is irrelevant and much 
of the Kew Testament is speculative : we have really nothing to go 
on but the record of Christ’s life and worda in the Gospels.’ But be 
does not say this ; everything is left mdistinct. To say that there 
was no such thing as heresy came, at least, very near to saying that 
man knows nothing for certain and that Qirist had merely laid down 
a mo^ law of life, for the vahdity of which there could be no guarantee 
but in eipencace. Castelhcn, aincere believer aa he undoubted^ 
waSj does not seem to have aeon how fine was the line that divided 
him from the pure sceptics. 

To Bets, at least, that line was eo fine as to he practicaDy 
existent. His answer to the Hoeref ievi of Car telboa was published 

* Quoted by R. M. Jose# ia Sfnniwil »» A* 

ffW 1 1 w Cni’.irMj, ji. M. 

» B«* : Dt U3^,tx:u. p. 72 of Trwh Tcrtioa. 
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in S<pterQbcr, 1&54. It was wnlt«n m Latin ; but a French trans- 
latioa by ^lcota3 CoIIadoo, one of the Genevan pastors who had 
labscnbed the Dtjonio, appeared in 15C0 Theodore de Besre bad 
bom of good family at Veaelai m 1619 He had etudied Jaw at 
Orlfans and Bourgea and practised it in Pam. In 1518 he had joined 
at Geneva and waa now teaching Greek in the ‘University ol 
Laosaiine. Of all Calvin's personal disciples he was the most able 
and the most influential, and on hia master'a death, in 1504, he 
succeeded to the throne in Geneva, eo fat as to such a throne there 
could be any aucceMioa. Of all his writings hia De Jherelicu was 
the most widely known and the most important, excepting, perhaps, 
his life ol Calvin. y i»y 

The De llaertticU of Bera * is at once a supplement to Calvin’s 
ft/enrio and a direct answer to Castellion <Just because it answers 
Cs^efliou point by point and because its statement of Calvin’s case 
la fuller^ than Calvin’a own, it is perhaps the more important oi the 
^ et Beza had really little to add to what Calvin had said already, 
w the main aasertioos of CostcHion, Beta made very dehmte answers, 
ffe taw t^uita clearly what was the most dangerous ol them all. ' If 
We muai put up,' he had written to Bullmger, ’ with whet this impious 
Toauted forth in his preface, what remains to us intact of 
«6 Chnstiao religion t . , . \Ve must wait for another revelation.’ * 
*18 uses almost the same expressions in his book.* CasteUion’s 
^ertioas amount, he argues, to a declaration that there has 
in cflect no revelation at all. It is merely absurd to say 
* f believe jQ Christ as the Son of God and yet to say that His 
halation to God cannot be known. If nothing can beknown concetmag 
the Trinity, we cannot know Christ as God, ‘ Que reste-t-il done, 
8inou que tout dexneure en suspense I ... II faut certes que la 
telipon Chxestienne e’en aille du tout has et soit renversle jusqu’au 
pled de8 fondements.’ * If Castellion’e view be accepted, no founda- 
bon remains on which to rest belief in the vaLdity of Christ’s moral 
wching. There were few in the sixteenth century who would not 
^e thought that in tluB Bera was merely stating what was obviously 


Absurd also is it, Beza declares, to say that the law of love forbids 
«e punishment of heretics, eince, if that be so, it forbids equally the 
P^uhment of thieves. On this point be has notlnng to add to what 
alrin had said. But he makes sport with Castelbon’s ' white robes ’. 
’The full title i, „ foUoirt j pe haerttien a einfc natUlraiu puntt^n 
IforOni Btlh farmfftntm e» Mvvrun 

ouctore. The r«Mh veteioa b«»w the title s 
du wijwiror en la ^n.lwn dts iMtvfuu it du meyen d‘y procUer. 

■ Jiarch 29. IW4. Quoted by Bulwon. 

^^o^elKie, B. M, ed. 1554 . 

Terelon, ed. 1660, p 109. In tie Latia ed . 1664, p. 69. 
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VThat, then, are they, these \chite tobes aud wherein consists their 
whiteness I Without faith there 13 no '^■irtue in man and his every 
act is smful, iVhat is the faitb of the wearers of the white robes 0 ! 
Bellios t Mere bebef in God is not sufficient : pagans and denU 
believe in God. The faith that eaves involves behel in the whole 
body of revealed doctrine : and in the Mew of Belhus there is no 
such tlung. He believes in a whiteness that has no erdsteacc. 

Beta, like CaRun, proceeds to derive the duty of the magistrate 
to punish heretics from the nature and end of poUtical society. 

‘ The mam end of hure&n society.’ he decfares, ' is that God be honowtd ai 
He ahtmld be, Kow the Magistrate u aet as guard and governor of tlda warty. 
. . . And though it be hts duly, eo far aa m hun lies, to take order that no 
discord arise among hia eahjeets, yet, since the chief and ultunate end of bvmaa 
•wety u pot that men should live together in peace, but that, liruig in peace, 
they should aerve God, it is the function of the ilagistratc to ri^,evea thaout- 
«Kf pca^ (if CO othennse may it be done) in order to accur* and malntala la 
t twd the true service of God m lU punly. . . . And it is impossible that hs 
tho^ M preserve and maintain leUgion u^ess he rjppress by the power 0! the 
those who obe^tely contemn it and form sects. It reciaiiss then to say 
that tho» who would that the >Iagiftrate should not coDceo himself with rdi- 
either do not oadenund what u the true end of humaa wdety or else 
pretend that they do not.' * 


His conclusion as to the doty of mngisttatw is clearly stated. 

.r t>«Jr U tranqumiti de rEgUse, l«r 

^rtoos rnoyensarepcoatrede raodaevet mah^th dts 
hWtiqne,. bref de tons ennemiee. taut lalSrole que 
/« pnfcieurs dicefle el touts U discipline ecclesiastique.* * 

-«• that it was the duty of the Jlogistrate to strike with the 

® of ' ecclesiastical discipline ’ was to be a little more 

^ f^lvin, in the ZV/ennb, had been. Hut from the Caltno- 
/Jr r‘ conclusion could not be escaped ; rebels sgainst 

we diKtpfme w^ in the same categoiy as heretics proper. Tor the 
f .. . f conclusion is the same as Calvin’s , thoi^h his statement 
if a ill'll explicit and uncomproaisiag. Heresy, he declares, 

greatest of crimes. It is a crime 
fiao anv r,,! ^ ^g^tust (3od and is more dangerous to society 

y ifier form of lawlessness. It is far worse than paniride- 

boml^ 1ST' rimpirt*. il y a aussi Thirfeic, e’est i dire qn'«a 

•** de Pieu et de U dDWilSmt 

cnoc cm <m., forven* d'infecter rowme les autrv*. qad 

ei on vcmlwt u gmail et pin mitrigeui ?— tcllcmcct ecftc* qvt 

point qo’iw Beoft rrcm»!l e^^oa la gmndmr da crime, il oe me •emb*® 

t ^H^cepcect trourer torment ce mnpon^t k I’enonnit^ d’oo tel forbiO « 

' 15S1. n. IS« ^ 
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. . . 7 •«» Jl ms-clunrrM wi m»lhnirt< qa'iU ne nwwfnt i •Kenttr T ' • 

the right, few. nowBdayB. 
to wLr~‘ ^ell to be clear m 

to wWh »n iho nght There is ccrtomlj a aenso 

Md They eaw in the doctrine* 

tfinnnJF' Caatollion a eolvent of ®1J rchgiouj systems ot 

w evil, the 

itoforma^on u a whole mvoWwl rather dissolution than congtruc- 
JZu happening in the alttecnih century was a dismto- 

^ ? ®t the C^nsUan ayatem of ideas, which cveir effort ot recoa- 
On teaded to aggravate. Qilrin and Beza were conscious, as 
uejr Ungui^e shows, of an abyss opening at their feet They were 
utii «>. I ^ thinking that if no new authority could be set up to 
.t® ® tho cld, nothing could anest that disintegration 
. “ th* ZQultiplication of sects and the open denial of dogma 

nnii 'i visibly proceeding. Unless rrotesUntism could 

, 7 together tho battlo would bo lost ; and lost more com- 
P tiy lot^ I'rotealAnttom than for llomanism. Tho only remedy 
acceptance of the JnsitJuu as a sufficient and incoa- 
ertiblo explanation of tho content of Revelation, and a umvmal 
°*j***^^ to the Calviniatic discipline. Freedom of thought and 
pecen had become tho enemy as much for Colvin as for the Pope. 

a rising flood of denial and ol scepticism that Calvin 
N 'fk * Btiffened every muscle and hardened their hearts. 

«ioer Calvin nor the Pope was wholly unjustified in thinking that 
“t was at stake was Christianity itscU. 


} 4. AFTERMATH 

. . *P't« of Calvin's efforts to induce the authorities of Basle to 

e amion against him, Costcllion retained till bis death, in 16G3, 
in the University, Though ha had been unable to secure 
?? ^cation for tho Contra hbelltim Calvini, ho was not even silenced. 
jJ, to expound and propagate his views. In his De arte 

«^n<fi»he stated his fundamental assertion more clearly than ever 
°to, arguing that all theological ^tems are evidently open to 
t and that iij tho free use of reason we have alone the means of 
WTiving at truth. In his Four Dtalogws, published only in 1578, 

|Ei IW, p. 312, •lb,p.«0 

nmr only ol this work wm pnnlctl in 1678 As a whole it baa 

"*en publuhea and exists only in manuscript at Basle 
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he attacked the essentials of Calvinistic theology, arguing in support 
of free -will, the necessary conformity of God’s determinations rrith 
human justice and the possibihty of salvation for all. In 1562 was 
publish^ his Consetl d la Traiyce desoUe It was an appeal to both 
sides in a civil war which Castellion seems, naively, to have imagined 
had originated m mere religious dissension. The miseries of France, 
he declared, are due to the fact that Cathobcs and Protestants alike 


think It their duty to use force to compel others to accept their opinions : 
as though, when a sick man refuses food, one should stofi it by force 
down his throat. Both alike are behaving absurdly and trying to do 
what is impossible. The futility of such efforts is manifest : the 
Protestants of France have been persecuted for many years, yet now 
they are strong enough to wage war Catholics and Protestants 
both profess bebef in the Scriptures as the Word of God ; yet they 
kill those who only desire to know and obey the Senptures. Between 
them they will rum France, but that 13 all they can do. There is only 
one rem^y • to allow every one who bebeves in Christ ‘ de servir 
Uieu selon la foi non d’autmi mais la leur ’. 

Nearly all France, thirty years later, was beginning to come to the 
same practical conclosion ; but for the moment, of coarse, France 
paid no hetyl to Castellion. Yet he seema to have had adherents at 
Lyon and even at Pans, as he had at Berne and at Frankfort. After 
15W he was in correspondence with many scattered people, not only 
in Germany, Switzerland and France, bnl in the Netherlands and even 
^ Spam ‘ Two years after Castellion’s death there was 

published, in 15C5, the remarkable book entitled Strakgtmat'JTH 
t Its author signed bunself Jacobus Acontius Tndentinus : 

nis Italian name was Giacomo Contio Acontius was in no sense an 
e<xlesmtjc or professed theologian He was a mUitary engineer, 
w 0 a ^^edunderPescaraatMilanandbeeaemployedbyElizabcth 
in England. In 1501-2 be was at Basle. His bo(.’ is by far the 
etrongwt and most original that was written in support of Gastellion’s 
views during the sixteenth century. 

\Vhije at Basle Acontius may well have fallen under Castellion’a 
jwreonal influence m any case he reproduces much that is in Castel- 
'n pobit of view is his own and he makes points 

rryynv Dot makc. Hc had had, no doubt, experience of 

rtf m^f, «■>!* f ‘9 precisely one of the most dmbbng lacks 

f*ntlv ^ tbeir studies. His experience had, appar- 

B D^’r that, whatever man’s heart may be, his head is 

nrifl MnU.. ° anxious above all to promote discord, hatred 

ce among men, finds in men’s religion the eftest way of 
I Sr<! ; Ca.’!tUuyn. n rie tl »on tntre 

1&47 or 1^3 ***‘9 (Books 1-IVJ was yjbl.'t'J la 
wjth d rrtfdtorj. Irttcr «lcWd to Fairfax and CromwelL 
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doing so. The tnoit cfiectivc o( kis wiles consistfl m persuading men 
to peneeutc and kill each other for diHercnces of religious opinion. 
And this he finds it c.vsy to do : for the root ol the c\ il is m man 
himself. To make out what is true, great (taticncc and careful inquiry 
are ncccs-sary : actually, men form opinions hastily atid with little 
or no inquif)’ at all. Men come to conclusions without knowing how ; 
and they flatter thcrti«clvcs that their judgements are due to reason 
or even to divine guidance. * M»Kt men aupposc that they are led 
by the Word and the Spirit to think as they do in maUers of religion/ ‘ 
whereas they are really guided l>y tradition or by some man’s leamiog 
or merely by the opinion of the mass of those about them Ooe 
doclnne they wave aside, without inquiry, hcc.ause it is new . for 
they hate noveUies. Another they condemn ofi-hand as an old error, 
oft confute«f, without pausing to a.sk whether it be an old truth ill 
defended. Not only so, but men are angered by contradiction and 
resent whatever throws doubt on theit opinions they cannot bear 
to think that their judgements may be wrong. 


'tVhMi a man il eonnne**! of anytlilivr, he eannot lut I* utomshwl that 
then ihoulj t-e anrone who caonoi iff what he *ees , aaJ unl^, ai »oon aa h# 
hai ifidjcated hU rea<wnj, hU opp»aite luecumb to them, ho fads into a paaiiop, 
s» Ibough St were evident that thi* tefowl to l-o convioceii CAine of luefe ^r* 
Tetvteai and oUtuuey s and lo H {« e>W« that he fall to reproach and raiUng 

Such, according to Acontius, is the psychological foundation of 
Satan'a strategy. 


‘It you hear uttered any impious doctrine, what ii it that 
to you 1 H, wiUcndnsvouf firat.yw-ibapi. to induce you to ajiprovo the 
Cut if he find the divert that way eloanl • •• O abominablo wickeilneM t *« w 
try i •• thu wrrtcli draerve. that the earth ahouM .wallow him op 
heaven eoniume him t ” * And. *Inre no fue dc'cendi /rom Heave , 
pervUida yon, if ha can, to aet the beectio in earthly fire 


Now there may be, aays Acontius, beliefs that arc , 

salvation, but certainly there arc very few. The mass of 
doctrine is mere speculation and that which is 
IS vain. If a doctrine has no relation to men's life on earth a 
nothing for conduct, it is n thing indifferent and , . 

controversy about such matters tho better . it is the Devi 

. Even if a man be convicted of heresy in the highest 
IS no reason for interference by the secular Thii-ch and 

should bo excommunicated, that is expelled from inter- 

that ‘ with signs rather of sorrow than ol any anger or h r • 
ference by tho secular magistrate in religious controversies P 

' 6lrnl/5,ffvilu>n Satinac. HooV 1. , ' ppr/ain cluasei. 

, * lb . Ilk II. pp. DO, C7. The tnwUtioii >* free and omit, eeriam p 
U lubaualiaQy correct. 
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hi' ?Til a^d is rsdicaHv abrsri It caa ttsar, 
jsrat'dtsl!.'?, t«:t> ibizrs : that sscii WKitroversies -wiS be deeded tr 
ferte ai:i seccudly, that tier wiH be deeded by the tnere g ass d 
‘ IVherever « becciw a ctistctn to decide Teliji'^es coti- 
troveraes by the F«trd» there, whoever shsll oppose the dectrtae, 
r.iV. that i? esnesDy accepted, ^r21 be sreotsited a iere^r 

Rid ^hstever texts c> arrers^ts he iiisy fcris^ forsrard, cose brt 

the btr^saa shall asr^rtr fm.* * Theideathat therasi^strateshotid 
riairtaja tree jeJi^a by fetre is -nrholly preposterous. It is aiartted, 
Aeoathrs ar^^ that the Haristrate esaaot. o! his otm aatheaty 
deddt vhat is teresr. It is adaatted. also, Cist he is as a rale qidte 
laeegpeteat to jadre ia saeh carte;?. It js said that he saast art 
oa the ^ttdreceat oi the Charch. Oi whatCharch? Therearenaar 
CiarchfcS all clsisir-? this lipht of jadjrereeat. The raipstr3te,tht!:i, 
befere he osa art st all, taart decide berweea C;e claitas c5 theChar^es- 
Bct i! he l*e iacosipeteat to jadre a charp? cf heresy, hero- caa be be 
crawteattojadpebst^^lheCharties* * The vcyteariiola-Vr^* 
dity is reaci^ tit aanrtrste cterleres, aot to pasasb, fcet to 
iogt ^ea to recaat th^ rapposed err» : for thca he is s«3y frrisr 
hib stihjfcts to te3 lies. 

This last appareatly ccadasre arcsstat coaid be a^d to; 
tzsvtsvi ia three It coaid be esrff^ered, as it tr« by the 

Citi^hes., by tsstrtiap tie ejarteare cf aa ia.'pired aatiort^ ra 
earth. It eeidi be aarsrered, as it Teas by tie Cal'daifts, by asserdr? 
tilt tie wide ^earuac o! lie S c a p t a res had bees dtaaoxstiated *id 
taade tiadetasblt. Aad it crald be sabered, cr latier it coaid be 
eraded, m it by fiohbe?, by assettiaa: that her^sr laeast crJy 
rhst lie yecrjsr sorercip chose^to raate h ceaa. 


^—eoatics ^065 03 to ccatla^e ia laxoar of *b?o!atc frepdrg ia 
rthpro. The *<arCj fer treti cast reeds becia ■*dth decht aad the 
tmi throat bee diseassioa ard ir^rhy. U freedeat it 
t-sti »21 be fc>aad ard vi]] prevail,* If lie rword cf 
^ brtja^ht irto tie discassra. it is rot trae 
rsiicr tie laarfon of Satar. 

lie looi cf Ator^ yrts i.-x'lsted rirriSraat, bat hc=3 

JAa. ciati trouble vss orsed to orthodox Csliirists by the 

joedy. cl vhat Bea» failed « beilliar^Ka '. At Hcsatbeliari. 
S!f!! c=-«'eorrri?, as rartl pot it b 1555, ‘caftal- 

idu^er tort i< oo=*J ' For tie irost pan tie adienrta cr dadoes 


» lU, ?. Itb 
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oi Co^fflUon were more or Je^ completely ulcnccd, though there m 
wme evidence that they wrote when they could not publish One 
luch writing, pn'ntwl only in modem timei,* lays down that Protes- 
tantism will fall into eelf^ontradiction jC jt endeavours to njaintain 
unity in doctrine liy force * 

Rut towards lCi70, in the Gnaont and m the Itabnn Alps,* a 
ilroDg party openly mAintaming Coetcllion’a views was bended by 
Oantnef of Coirc and caused much disturbance * Oantner'e textbook 
of arpamenta was (he Dt flaertitcii of Castelhon his opponent, 
Eglinus, relied on that of Reta. In 1673 Pastor Bartolomeo Silvio 
p^uce^i a treatise to show that civil magistrates should not deal 
with religious error.* P*af more important was the work of another 
Julian, ifino Celsl, pubUshwl at Basic m 1577.* Cclsi's book was an 
SRnotiry of arguments for toleration drawn from the writings of 
Cutelhon, from the Slntfoematum and from the Preneb ExhorUilion 
flvr fn'nr’f* Srt'^eun do twnscif pnre do Roi * U is full of cita- 
tions end little more than a compilation. But the l>ook showed 
clearly that Castcllion and Aeontius had not wntten in vain 

CasWlion was not a prophet m his own country, '^hetc is nothing 
to show that his writings had ®ny influence among the Politiijuea of 
PfWce. whose point of view, in fact, was very different from bis 
Bet of the importance of his Influence in connection *“® Armin* 
laoum of Holland there is no doubt. Prom about 
mcfeasiiy; protest and revolt in the tcbcl cities of the Neiherlanas 
^uut the effort* of the Calvinist patty to establish their diseipnne 
and consistory government. A party developed which 
freedom of the will against Calvm’a pirtlestmatiop and ** ®P 
Caifelbon’s views ns to the «iekcdn«w and absurdity , 

ptnwmtiim, Th« jitoph.t ol to *” *' j- '’vnT 

to I6M. »M Dirck VolcVcntwon Cooraitrt Hs 
it Mans, o( CnsWIion nnd o( SrWmn Frensk. p«taP’ «“ ”■ “P" 
Sck-sncWsld. llis rolipcius kclicls raemlltil tko’« «' _ 

Sckwtntkfcld ; but bis siews bn the question ol toleration a 


U. MS. I. kesSeS r .(li*uui In ik. 

It Km eormtlon. in she kawI-ruM ol Curiono. It F* 


ot Curiono. ' 

'“■”Cn,SrkeM.y. lubsu in oHato. -M «oo~k,n, stS™-'? » 
region befoto the death oj Scrrelu* . , 

*An account of IhU interesting affair i* given I* 

* Uia treatiM vaa publisbed in 1*02, i! #ot earlier 
^ • Under tho title . 7n JhmUU roereearf.. funleaw Another 

appeared in 1684, . , . , Msaoc, to Etieime 

,, ' 1661. ^Iten attributed, though without sufficient reawn. 
vMquItr, 
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tingoishable from those of Castdhon. Actively, both by speech and 
writing, he laboiired in the caase of religious freedom- He wrote two 
treatises on the question, both of which were published only after his 
death, in 1591 and in 1593 ^ La 15S9 he began, at least, the conver- 
sion to his views of the famous Jacobus Aiminius. 

Arminius (Jacob Hermanns), bom in 1560, had become a pastor 
at Amsterdam in 15SS. Called opon in the following year to refute 
the heretical Coomhert, he had accepted the task and, as a result, was 
half converted by the heretic. In the last ten years of the ccntnij’ 
Coomhert’s views spread steadily. Later, Arminius, as a professor 
in the University of Leyden, was, owing to his reputation for learning 
and the fame of his long controversy with his colleague, Franr Gomar, 
to give his name to a movement which was strong l^ore he identified 
himself With it. How much the influence of Castellioa counted for 
in this movement of opinion is evidenced by the fact that, as it gathered 
strength, his works were republished in Holland and translated into 
Dutch. Complete editions of his wntmgs, including the hitherto 
unpnbhihed Contra libeUum Calvint, were printed in Latin and in 
Dutch in 1611-12.* The Renumtmnce addressed by the Arminians 
to the Estates of Holland and Friesland in 1610 is almost pure * Bel- 
Uanism \ A provincial synod held at Delft in 1019 denounced Castel- 
uon u the real founder of Amnnianism. To such a title he seems* 
certainly to have a better claim than has Arminius. It most be noted 
that, in spite of the Synod of Dort (1616-1619). which witnessed the 
last real triumph of an expiring Calcinistic theocracy in the Nether- 
lands, the Axminians had, by 1630, secured freedom at least for them- 
selvM. ^ this belongs to the seventeenth century and cannot be 
ealt with here. But it may be pointed out that, in that centuiy, 
e Annia t a n^ of Holland became an important factor in the meat^ 
wnnicU of Engird, The straight line from Castellioa through 
con lus to Coomhert, Aiminras and Simon Episcopins, may be said 
to end in England. r tr , j 


raAf Aao-tlW,. Good., 1591, Md C./ctA [to- 

Hmovw. 159X Oooiohm laui --liltm « 
• On fh.> t.. j"®? Fovr Dialoffv*s, published in 15S0. 

ol CilTio .„d Ih. ropmitrf U,. 



CrUPTER VI 

THE BREAK FROM CALVIN 


SI. THE ni:KF.Si\TSis of maqdeburo 

U r to the year ItiSO Luthemna atjil Calvuusta olAo preached 
With rather rinpuUr consistency a doctrine of non-reaistaaco 
to the powers that be No ono ever said that man must bo 
obeyed rather than God j but every one said that, though disobedience 
Bight be obligatory, active lesLstanco was always wrong. Revolt 
against this doctrine began not with Calvinists but with Lutherans. 

It is Unfortunate that Luther did not live to see the battle of 
lluhlbcrg. It would be p!cas.ant and iwtructivo to know what lino 
he would have taken in the circumstances that followed. Up to 1M7 
Ltitheratis, at least in northern Germany, had been under no senoua 
pressure The Lutheran Trinces had dtsjioiled the Church with 
impunity. It seemed, in I5t7, that the day of reckoning had come ; 
•nd the hearts of the Princes failed them. The position Charles y 
had established did, indeed, Lepn to crumble immediately after hia 
'victory. IIw apparent dominanco was utterly illusory. But for some 
three years after the issue of tho Interim in May, lB-18. it seemed 
thst all Protestant Germany might bo compelled definitively to a«cp^ 
the edict. For tho Protestantism of southern Germany its elle<^ 
Were, in fact, almost ruinous. Some hundreds of local leadew, minifl- 
ters and divines, men of merely local importance or men of Ewopcan 
fame, hke Brenz and Buccr, Osiandcr of Nurnberg and Blarcr oj 
Constance, were driven into exile. It had, so far, been easy an 
Batumi for Lutherans to teach and to behove that forcible rcaisUnco 
to impious rulers was never justified. It was far harder to c levo 
that now. Under tho new circumstances tho LuthcraM of Uerma y 
began to repudiate tho non-resistance doctrine of Luther, jm m, 
fdtlo later, tho Knoxian Calvinists repudiated Ca vim 
self had indeed asserted a right for tho Princes of the Empire 
the Emperor for tho sake of tho Gospel But that right was vested 
*olcly in tho Princes and derived from their “ 

German Reich. Tho assertion had become useless ; for the nine , 
•t wemed, wero broken reeds. A new doctrine, ^ t„„- 

r>Bht of tchcliion, was needed. It was duly produced at Magdetmrg. 
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The city of MagdebTirg had obsticatelv refased to accept the 
Icterim- Placed under the ban of the Empire, it Teas threatened 
\rith attack from Tanous quarters. Between Jlar, IMS, and April, 
loOO, there were published at Magdeburg more than a hundred pamph- 
lets and treatises in defence of the city’s attitude. These Iherarj 
e£orts appear to have culminated in the publication on Apnl 13, 
1550, of a tract that seems nowadays to be little known,* but is of 
real Eiguificance and importance in the evolution of Protestant political 
thought. It was entitled : Bfhenrjnts VrJtmc^ii vrd VfrrTVtr.vng ifr 
PJarrfitTTn vnd Prtdiger dtr CXnsfltcAen Ktrchm ru Afcedf£r*Jfp. The 
signature of Kiclas von Amssdorfi. presumably as principial author, 
was followed by the sgnatures of eight ministers of Magdeburg. In 
spite of its clumsiness of pbTag»ng and in spite of much vagueness 
and confusion, the content of *bi<» tract is quite remarkable. To some 
extent it antidpates both Knox and Goodman and the Huguenot 
pamphlets of the years after 1572. These anticipations merely ffics- 
trate the law that dmILar circumstances produce dmilar resulte. The 
im^r^ce of the Ma^eborg treatise consists not so much in them 
or in its possible positive connection with the French Du Droit iet 
Jlloyisfroi*, as in the fact that it aeetss to be the first formal enuncia- 
tion of a theory of rightful for^Ie resistance by any Protcftast* 
who can be called orthodox.* 

^e authos of the Bd^nnfnw began wuth the usual declaiatios. 
Subjects are bound by the command of God to obey their rulers. It 
is just, they point out, because the subject is bound to obedience 
oMy by the command of God, that he is bound to disobey orders 
t..at are contruiy to God's law.* One must not render to Cssar 
^**thority to command is derived only from God. 
the ruler try to abolish true religion he cannot be 
held to be acting with any authority at all. So much was being 
veiy generally asserted and had been very definitely asserted by 
Melanchthoa, 


But^e authors of the Magdeburg treatise go much further. They 
arpie l^t mere passive resistance to a ruler seeking to destroy true 
relipon is not suSdent to satisfy God. In that case the subject is 

1 ® 1*^ A<wip/< /«r in PnUAsriintxM. F. H CI*k. 

Ttv,'^ . ' fc^.onw a SU^thmz hr P. W. HoSaia *ad Ralisissa. 
to t}-^ ^ A ew IX 

twUuV».l V 1 j* “ » »Twd »ad «w:Tac:t«i TeT-Ka of a tirwli* 

^to iv.. r«tliw probaUe that Ibe refg ea ** 

^ Both in f«ma and ho»TT^, tbe 

anaSe CltrxM^ 24 wm nttU-d Dtr m iia^idnery A%*K£fv*’-<* 
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bound to df fend it * mil I.rih und Leben For a niler who attempts 
such ft thing reprcJcnta not God, but the devil 

It is impoMible, they arpuM, to believe that Cod commands non- 
resistance in nil eases To l>elicvr that, is to believe that m some 
cases God wills the maintenance of evil and commands disobedience 
to Himself. It can only be the lies’ll who inspires men with such a 
hehef. Go<I, it is mther cimf««cdly aTpuc«I, gives authority for the 
saVe of justice and truth. The very fact that authority is given by 
God involves that the authority p\cn is not unlimited. It is incredible 
tb»t God has nrrangcij so ill that all pood order is left at the mercy 
of a ruler's caprice. A ruler who endeavours to destroy true religion 
IS maVing war on Gcxl, m much as would be the case if he were 


attempting to abolish tnamage * 

The people of Magdeburg were not only concerned to justify their 
own resislancc : they were anxious also to show that German i'rmces, 
so far from being bound to execute the Impenal ban ogsinst them, 
were bound to support them against the Kropetor The * tJnterc 
ObrigVeil', they declared, holds outhority not merely from the 
Emperor but directly from Ood. In proof of this they refer to the 
hcr^itary character of the Princes *nd to the fact that the death ol 
the Emperor did not in nny way affect the position and authority of » 
Ihinee. Every Prince is bound to protect his own subjects against 
attempts to force upon them a false religion. All arc bound to resist 
such attempts with nil the force they bnve ; but the Pnnee is boimd 
above all K> to do. For Gcxl has pven him authority lor just tw* 
purpose, that he m-sy dpfend and maintain right doetnne and worship 
and the bodies and lives, the goods and the honour of his subjects 
From this it follows, they declare, that if the Ilohc Obrigkeit attempts 
by force to destroy true relipon anywhere m his dominions, the ® 
Pntete OhrigVeit is l>ound, not only to give him no help, but to ai 
the faithful against him. , j tu 

The writers of the Hetcnnfni# were almost wholly . 

the justification ol forcible resistance to an attempt to abolish 
religion But they went just a little further, though with ca^n 
nnd ambiguity. If. they declared, the Hobc Obrigkeit 
by force unjustly to take from hia subjects their lives or theu liberty 
or their property, bo oversteps the bounds of his 
rightfully by force bo ^esistk. For since God 
the Sake of justice, there can bo no authority to do such tbmg • / 

add that, in this case, though resistance by force is . 

»s no duty to resist. If it bo only onc'a own Ida or 
threatened, it may bo more truly Chiistiaa simply to s 


• the defenoo ol ‘ nxdrto khr and Oottes diktat, 

lehea, pit and ohr© Part H. 
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on mere bfe and property are not direct acts of war npon God as is an 
attack on true religion. In that latter case resistance by force is not 
merely justified ; it is obligatory. 

All the leading ideas expressed m this treatise are reprodnced 
constantly in one form or another m Calvmist writings from 155S 
onwards. The notion that jnst because authority to command is given 
by God and can only be given by God, it cannot be conceived as 
unlimited, and the notion that God caimot have commanded non- 
resistance in all cases because in so doing He would contradict Himself, 
are the very roots of the ‘ contracts ’ of the F tndmae. The assertion 
of a positive duty of resistance to attacks upon true rebgion is repeated 
and expanded by Enoi. The assertion that there exists in Germany 
a magistracy which, though subordinate to the Emperor, yet derives 
authonty direct from God and is therefore bound to maintain justice 
and true rebgion even against the Emperor, is made, with the necessary 
modifications, for Scotland by Knox and for France by Huguenot and 
by League wntera. The Dntere Obngkeit of the Magdeburg tract 
becomes the ‘ oSciera du royaume ’ of the Du Droxt, the ‘ r^ni pro- 
ceres "of the Findiaoe.the ‘ mimstri regui* of Boucher. Botin saying 
this much I am not suggestmg any causal connection. Even if the 
author of the Iht Dnxt were consciously reproducing some of the 
contentions of the Bektnninxt, he found there only what he was looking 
for. Enox nay well have become acqnamted with the Magdeburg 
tract during his sojourn at Frankfort or Geneva : it may be that this 
was tie very book he gave to Maitland in 1564, with a reference to 
the bst of godly mini s ters who had subscribed it.' It is possible that 
the reading of it helped him to his own change of view. Even so, to 
suggest that Knox wrote his Apjxllalvon as, in any appreciable degree, 
a result of his acquaintance with this or any other tract, would be 
entirely absurd. 


I 2. JOHN KNOX 

Chiles "S a attempt to enforce the Inteiiia proved, after all, an 
^ v'^’ froni 1555 onwards Lntbpr anitm was so sob'dlv 

Germany that German Lutherans had no further need 
\ ri^ht of rebellion. The doctrine of Magdeburg was 
y the Lutheran churches ao soon as the storm had blown 
yeare later it was the turn of the Calvinists. 
nf • Calvinistic domination that any theory 

® wanted; and it was not there that any 

^ Gotland in 1553, and in France later, where 
♦ alHcs, Lad become strong enough to 

action against a hostile government, there it was needed 
of ^/wTiaJibn in ScoCiwi He calls it the Apeioji 
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•ml dcvtlorml. In Prance tke repndallon ol CaWin’. pohlical tbwrr 
complete Iban in Scotland, lot tlio French Calraii.t7 

In Gotland, &ox and hia lolloicm •dhcrcil to the Genevan ideal ol 

id^rarSner 

^ important veanho part plapcd by John Knox in this rcpu'liation 
by Calmists of one of the eajential poinla of Colvin’s teaching, that he 
cannot but be rrgar Jed as one of the chief personal factors in the history 
of ^Iitical thought in the sixteenth century For obviously this wm 
a devflopinent of extreme importancp Calvin had formulated a 
wra 1 C ideal of the State ; hut he had avoided collision with the 
cuiM of catahUshed secular nilcra by a doctnno of lubmission to 
natever powers there be. Knox taught that it was the duty of 
e BU j«t to realixe the Genevan ideal of the State by force, if force 
vem Bufficient. In doing ao he ehallcnged not only or chiefly the 
t iM of alary of Guise or of Mary Stewart but the claims of all mere 
ecculir authority. From the point of view of govemroents established 
n any but a theocratic, one might say ari ecclei«uistica1, basis, Calvinism 
the enemy : to Protestant Princes an enemy far mote 
Sngerons than ever Pomanism was bbely to be. For it was the 
ew of Knox rutler than tho view of Calvin that tended to prevail 
among CaU-inista after ICCO. 

must not, however, overestimate the personal importance of 
l^ox or even of events in Scotland. It was, actually, in Scotland 
bat the Calvimslic parly first found itself in a position to rebel auccess- 
V .*R<iiD8t constituted authority. But whenever and wherever that 
condition had arisen tho same thing would have happened. ' Cal- 
in tho strictest sense, involveil logically no tendency to auch 
w^llion ; but, because Calvinists were human, tho tendency was 
inherent in Calvinists.* 

John Knox had not, and did not need, Calvin's lucidity in thought 
^d m exposition, or Calvin’s practical caution and circumspection. 

V Calvin’s juristic knowledge and training : he never 
ought in terms of law, Calvin was coldly intellectual or severely 
* icstraincd : Knox was hot and violent and impatiently eager 
./™P®^‘***'entally he resembled Latimer or even Luther rather than 
e great Frenchman, Ho was honest and outspoken, even to boonsh- 
and Was still mote incapable than Calvin of seeing any good in 
‘bose who did not think with him. But hia violence was more genial 
8n (^Ivin’s coldness and ho had, even, a rough sense of humour. 

“ is a little curious that wo do not know when Knox was bom. 


term*, CalrlaUm, LutbefanisiB. PwlMtantism. lo*o thfir edges 
‘ooka clow. They should be used with the utmost caution ; they are 
NfalU (cube unwary. 
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It may have been as early as 1505 or as late as 1515. His latier 
seems to have been some kind of yeoman farmer ; and tbe son was 
able to secxire some amount of University education. He had tte 
ad\'antage of bemg, like Buchanan, a pupil of John Jlajor.* By 
1543 he had become a priest, of course of the old dispensation ; but 
by 1547 he was a preacher of Protestantism. His dislike of CathoHdsn 
and of Catholics was probably inflamed by his consequent experiences 
in the plleys. From 1549 onwards to the end of Edward Vi’s reign 
he was a licensed preacher m England and in 1552 he was offered an 
English bishopric, which he wisely declmed. Down to the beginning 
of 1554, when he went into exile on the Continent, he wonld eeem to 
have held quite orthodox views as to the wickedness of rebellion. 
The government of Edwaid was not likely to offer a bishopric to a 
man unsound on that point. The tune was not ripe for rel^llion in 
Scotland, and in England under Edward \T a doctrine of subnissiou 
was greatly needed. But ilaiy’s accession altered the appearance of 
things and it seems that Knox at once began to doubt whether it 
could be true that one was bound to sit passive under idolatrous 
rule. The questions he put to Bullinger in March of that year show 
what Was m his nund : ‘ Whether is obedience to be given to a Magis* 
^te who commands idolatry and condemns true religion 1 * and 
' To which party should the godly adhere, if a religious nobility resist 
idolatrous King t ' BuUinger’s ambiguous and carefully 
hedged answers can have given him no comfort.* But in the same 
ywf he not only compared Mary Tudor to Jezebel but prayed God to 
stu up some Jehu for the general benefit.* He was sailing, alreadv, 
near the wind. 

By 1557 he was becoming more explicit. 


i. wxirdi,' be mjs, ‘ to epealc oj cotaeienc*. the reginent of Priace* 

^ iniquity, that no godly oaa can brook e£ee « 

; hut in ao doing eball be compeUed, not only again*! 
^1. 2^ to oppress tbe poor, bat also exprtfSy to firbl against God 

cbcairs “*i2tcnanc« of idojatiy or else in perwenting God’s 

cl»«i eUdrea. And »hat nast foUow hereof, but that either Pnacw be re- 


old *he last of the ortbodoi ecboolaen of ti< 

^ fSS St’S t . 151W52I «»d at SU Andrews from 1522 to I « 

whkh area aft V* **■ th« author of nameroas works in IaIo 

^ PoUabed in Paris. His beet known book is ti- 
Utwn into vwrm SeotJae of 1521. of which a trass 

JuS ^ T“ Scottish History Society in 16«. T. 

aoeVa.’t ^ dmred from the wffl^ the coamasity. R* 

2S,*iSr'^ and aanrm prea ia a letter of Bnlliager to Calria. Marti 
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fomiftl and be conjpcllnl reform tfccir vict^nl Uws or else tb»l nil good 

men depart from their servjee and eompinf T * * 


The Utter alternative was all that Calvin allowed them • but 
Knox, clearij*, is seriously contcmplatiii}* the other. Dut before the 
end of that year tc had gone further Ike Ftrst Blast of the Trumpet 
a^intC the hfonstroua IlfQxment of H’omen, published early in 1CC8, 
seems to have bccQ written late m 1557 

The laaia thesU of the Ftrtf IthsU is, simply, that whatever law 
of sttccession may anj-where exist, no woman can lawfully succeed to 
a throne. For nothinij can make lawful that which God has con- 
demned. The contention is based partly on the Scriptures and partly 
on the nature of woman, ‘ weak, frail, impatient, feeble and foolish 
. . . inconstant, variable, cruel and lacking the spirit of counsel and 
regiment/ * ' Woman in her greatest perfection was made to serve 
and obey man.' • For man to recognitc authority in a woman is 
against nature : for her to assume authority over men is rebellion 
against God. The consequences of such rebellion against God and 
nature are, he declares, only too plain in out days : England is handed 
over to Spain and Scotland to France. 


■Rifh such trtBiUtion of realms and naiions please the justice of T or 
Is the jMswesfon. by such means obUlned, laaful in bis sigbt T ■ • ”*‘l ^ 
suffer that the liberties, laws, eommodrtie* and fruits of whole realms M pvro 
fa Ce (be power and datributioo of others by the reason of msirisge . and in ttio 
power of such as. besides that they bo of a strange tongue, of strange 
aod Uwi. they sre also ignorant of Cod. enemiea to h« tmth. demers of C^wt 
Jesas. persecutors of hit true members and batrra of sH 
hsth not creatftl ths esrth to satisfy the ambition of two or 
for the unieerwl seed of Adam and bath appointed and defined tbo bounds of 
iJiecr habiUtwD, to diverse nations aasignm* diverso eounlriM 

It is needless to point out the confusions of the arg^ent. But 
it is noteworthy that this last passage shows that Kaox J®*!' 

» confused notion of ‘ nations ' as real entities, create > . ° ’ 

Btituted by similarity of tongue, inaonere and 

proper boundaries and each with a God-givcn ngh o 

and not to be ruled by strangers. _ , . , ,, . 

Ko mere legal succtision, then, can give 
throne; for any law of succesaion inconsi^cnt 
IS invalid. That ' cursed Jezebel’, Mary ^dor, u ^ 
the name of woman,* is no nghtful Sovetei^. ^ iemove 

concludes, ‘ as well of the Estates as o! the Peop , ^ • 
from honour and authority that monster m nature . 


j in l.OSI to a translation 

* Thu passage o«u» in an additUm also he wrote a preface. 

«l . Pr»ch lot U « it. p 

It wae, epparently, never published. Bd. Laing, » n, , P 3T7. 

•Works, ed. LaitM?, IV, P ,,, . lAing, IV, p. 

* lb, pp. 411, 412. • lb., p 4U Ml. b 
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In the Ftnt Blast Knox had merely asserted a duty of deposing 
by force any irapious ruler Trho happen^ to be under ‘ the malediction 
and curse pronounced against Woman ’A Bat before the end of the 
year he scent much further. Infcis.dppeUafion of 1553 he broke finally 
and decisively svith Calvin’s doctnse of submission- It is possible 
that, in doing so. he was mfiaenced by the book which Christopher 
Goodman published that same year. Certam it is that whether 
Goodman laficenced Knox or Knox Goodman, they say exactly the 
same thing.* 

‘ We are persuaded,’ Knox had written in 1554, ‘ that all which 
our adversanea do »s diabobcah’ * A can who thought like that was 
hardly likely long to rest content with Calvin’s distinctions. Before 
the end of 1553 Knox felt that the time had come when rebellion 


against JIary of Guise, Regent m Scotland, mieht well be succcssfuL 
Already the covenanted Lords of the Congregation of Jesus Christ 
were demanding of the Regent freedom of worship for themselves and 
their adherents. Knox himself had been condemned to death in his 
abtence tmd burned in eSgy. It was against the judgement of the 
Swttish Bishops thst he issued the ApptUetton. Along with the 
wi^Hofion proper, addressed to the cobifity and Estates, was printed 
a letter to the Commonalty of Scotland.* It was no appeal to bw : 
It was on appeal for revolt. Knox asserted definitely that rebellioa 
agam»t idobtrous sovereigns was a dutv. His Uter words and writings 
serve onlv to amplify his declaration of 1553. 

* T Standpoint the whole arcumeat was abrurd. 

It IS, he declared, ‘ to God’s prophets and to preachers of 
Jesus, to appeal from the sentence and judgement of the visible 
i ^ V* knowledge of the temporal magistrate, who, by God’s 
IS bound to hear their causes and to protect them from tTrannr.’ * 
^e prep-et Jeremiah was .Sentenced to death bv the priests, the visible 
^ appealed to the Prmces. ‘ This fact and 

I. ^ mcLestly proveth . . . that it is bwful for the servants cf 
of Magistrate against the sentence 

Mapif^i’ ^unjust, by whomsoever it 'be pronounced-’* 
Lw nothing at alL Did Knox mean that God’s 

a-ilrtt iT'-i*' If* tbe civil sovereign to determine appeals 

ecclesiastical cou^ 1 Did he mean thst 
vereign had no right to constitute Ep»<ial tribunals to decide 
IV. p, 

* *» ^ foIknriES i^rtien. 

* rir ^^CTK«i Lainr. in. p. 1?5. 

«•*' er.d r:oe Unix’S 

ea:y?n erj ani thr^t cfS'dlixS. xnOi kit 

* uv v'"' . ermr-.triniP- rf tW 
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finally particular cla^^c^ ot ra»M 1 What is t!ip force of ' pcrvants of 
God* end of 'if it Lo unjust’? The confusions nre characteristic 
but not Worth dwcllinj; on. 'This is our ihief proposition/ he had 
written ft little earlier, ‘ that in the rehpion of God, ouK oupht IIis 
own word to ho considered ‘ • Whit Knot nie.iiit was simply this 
that the judgement piven npainst him was ilean contrary to the 
Wonl of (5od nnd that no court could pos«fss a jiinsdictiou ciititlmp 
it to pi\ c such juilpctncnts In rue h a c i«c it is for the civil magistrate 
to protect the cnndemnctl and call the jndpes to account 

Hut who, in Pcothind. w.»s the »ml in.ipistr.vtct The supreme 
cinl magislr.itc was the Repent Knot does not deny this, but he 
has a confii'cd theory of the Scottish lonMitutioii lie might have 
acijured it from John Major or from Duaiil Lvn(ls.ay, or from the 
Magdeburg tract of 15W), or. indcid. from a man in the street Major 
bad laid down that the King was but a delegate and minister of the 
community nnd that pow cr to depo«e him lay with the Estates Knox 
was not 80 definite llis appeal was to the ' Nobility’, the Untcre 
ObriplkCit, *yc whom God hath appointed beads in youi common- 
wealth rather than to the Estates He thought, apparently, of 
civil authority ns diffused among a proup of nobles, who were God’s 
'lieutenants’. Tlie Crown had special fights, but the rights of the 
nobles «tid Estates vlenverl not from the Crown but from God dirott 
As Ooil's lieutenants, Knox argues, certoiu duties are incumbent 
on the nobles. 


'To »il. nrvt.'lhst in conscience son mo to punish maWartor* and 

to defend inn<>ecnts, imidering jour help Srcoixlh, tliat Coil requircth o' JrOU 
to prOTxlc that jnur milijicts be tifilitly instruclisf in fiis true rcjigion . anil that 
ths Mnie by jou bo reforincJ wlicnsncvcr abu«r» do cticp in Ano. last, 

That )<j arc Uiund to remoso from honour and to ptifiidi nuh dratli Jil the 
crime eo rwj.iirc) Mich as deceive the people or defraud tlicw of that food of 
tlicie aouls, I mean CoiJ'a lively tVonl ' * 

From these duties there is no escape possible. ‘ It will not excuse 
you ... to say that Vc supposed that the charge of souls had been 
committed to \ our Bishops. No, no. my Lords, so ye cannot escape 
God’s judgement.’* for ’your Bishops’ can be proved to bo but 
ravening w olves. ’ The Rcfomwtion of religion m nil pomts, together 
with the punishment of false teachers, doth appertain to the power 
of the Civil Magistrate ’ » But what if tho King, or Regent, oppose 

‘ ly-tter to the Rcircnt. Lainir. IV. |« ,o, .o') 

• loung. IV. p 480 • lb . It . pi’ 431. 48- 

■/tia'-LtispSi-SsSSS 

that chiefly and most principally policy, but also for 

ai'pertamcth. so that not on y are they of idolatry and super- 

mamtcnanco of tbo true KeiiRion. mkI w mppeess b j 

Btition whatsoc\cr.’ (Art XXIV.) 
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such reformation 1 la that case, Knox declares, it being eTident that 
tbe King is an enemy of trae idigioa, it becomes tie duty of God’s 
Uentenants ‘ to correct and repress whatsoever ye know him to attempt 
eipressfrdly repugning to God’s Word, honour and glory.* ' 


* Bst this pirt of iheif daty.’ fce goes on, ‘ I fear, do a saall nnJaber of tit 
Kobity of this ice rirhUy consider ; nether yrt tier tindsrst4t>d Ihst Jar 
thst p3ipc« Goi hath proaoted theta. For now the eossoa song o! «J1 mea 
IS, W e mast obey Cr2r Kincs, be they good or be Ihw bsd ; for God hlli so 
eo-ersiaded. Bat horahle chill the rengeaaco be, th»t shs^ be poared feeti 
npoa rach blsjrphrtaers of Goi . . . For it is no leas hlsijiieny to »t thi‘, 
God h*th eoanindtd Kings to be obeyed trhea they coBsmd imayiitT, 
to tiy thst God by fcis ^e e ept ts an^or md aiialufler of iB in^ity.* * 


Knoi was partially anticipating later theory of the Huguenots. 
Bet he proceeds to ^ farther than does the ri>*^icifle. This duty oi 
‘ repressing ’ an impious King is not incumbent oa the nobilitT alone. 
It IS a duty for slL * The fame, I say, is the datr of every in Hs 
voeaborL** In his ConrnonohyKiioi enlarges oa this text- 

It doth no less appertain to you, beloved brethita, to be assured that 
yo^ f^th and religion be grounded and established upon the true and 
^doubted word of God, than to your pnnees or rulers-* * He assures 
his beloved bret^a that if they do not demand for themsdves * true 
preachers ' and mast ca reforraation, and if thev assist and f*’***^^ 
iap:o« princes, they wiU before God’s irath like the people 

of Sodom. 

It might, f^haps, bare been naiaWned, though ttapUusibly, that 
rwjmi meant that aa impious Prince was to be corrected and represssed 
on^ by universal passive resistance. But he made it quite clear that 
e did cot m«^ tHs. To the AppeUaiicm aud the Lfiirr, he append'd 
a ^atement of tie propositions he intended to ia the promised 

but tmTOV^ Second Blast of the Trumpet. There he lavs down 
^at no oath can bind any people, that has subjected itself to Chnst, 
to obey and mamtain tyrants against God. 

pfvnj9le«J may c«nif«*t victird jwroa vtrvt irar- 
th. t»«s!e hiasadf uawortiy of rvg=>«* 

MoUten mad eruei peswreton). vnti 
£l iroitl. c»dTi«d!.v Wot lit? 

iSizM lo appfy oalv to elected Princes ; bttt 
*■ ‘^S ■ be regards rea^xitioa m aD one with eJecticEa. 

iHi emaaot bst mb*t Cmlria tbosEil c! 

•It, It-. ,.<57. loies, IV. , OT. .Wes.IV. 
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But nil this confused urj^mentAtion was really needless; for 
Knox vent on to represent th« duty of rebellion against idolatrous 
Princes as involved m, and but a part of, a general duty to kill all 
idolaters ‘ without respect of persons. In tins connection he, like 
Calvin, quotes the thirteenth of Deuteronomy. Ho was not tlunking 
of Anabaptists or of men liko Servetus, but of Catholics. * No estate, 
condition nor honour * can exempt the idolater from the punishment 
commanded by Ood. Rulers are bound to see to it. But 


‘the punijihinfnl ol mch crimr* ** at* idolatry, blaaphemy and othert that 
touch the Majesty o! Qod. doth not appcrula to kmgt and duet nden only, but 
aleo to the whole body of that pco{>te. »nd to every member of the same, accord, 
ing to the vocation of every mao *nd according to that poMibility and occa- 
aion which God doth minuter to reveoge the injury done against bu glory, 
what time that impiety is manifrAily known ‘ ' 


The words might be taken as justifying mere nssassmation. But 
Knot, I think, meant only to insist that it was the duty of every 
member of the community to endeavour to bring about the punishment 
of idolaters by common action. Arguing with MoilUnd of Lcthington 
in 15C4, Knox explained that by the ‘ people of God ’ on whom lay 
the duty of killing idolaters, he meant * the people assembled together 
in one body of one Commonwcalih But he was quite clear that 
Kings could claim no exemption. ' I find no more pnvilcge 
unto Kings by God. more than unto the people, to ofiend Uods 
Majaty.’ * In the Apprllnlion he illustrated bis meaning by reference 
to Mary Tudor. ' I fear not to affirm that it had been the duty of the 
Nobdity, JudgM, Rulers and People of England, not only W have 
resisted and againstanded Mane, that Jetcbcl, . . . but also to have 
punished her to the death.’* . . 

It follows, of course, that in any coromonwcoltb m which two 
religion is officially established, idolaters most be punished with death. 

• In such places, I say. it is not only lawful to pnmj f “‘J 

•uch a, laboot to ,ub»crt the two rclipon, but 

people ate bound to do so ’ • In the Fml fooL P 

was* mainly the work of Knox, it wo-s lo.d down “lUoc^ 

repugnant to ' the gospel that is ‘ whatsoever men by . . , ^ j 

or constitutions, have imposed upon shed 

the expressed commandment of God’s wold ,mu y 

from this realm’.* As early as 160* Knox had declared that the 

' ■ By Idolatry we undcraWnd. the o^nd a^honourmg of Ood 

Imagft and the keeping and cd. Lnmg. 11, P 1S8. 

not oontolnwi in hi* holy Wonl. Book of V** P * 

Mp7»aorKJn. Laing, IV, P _j r.amB II p. 412 

• iMonj of tU Jtejc’rrmtu>r* SeoOa^ Laing, ii. P- « 

*Ih,p 441. ,Tf, IV, p, C07 

* ApptUalion. Idling, IV, p. M7. .^5 

’ Hook of VMipUne- Work*, cd. Lung* * • 
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Idlljng of all jdolat^ traa * tlie office of every Civil Ma^trate within 
Ha realm ’A 


Bat who wag to be the judge of what was true religion and whether 
Knox, himself were a ' true preacher ' or a false * Always, in sixteenth- 
century controversies, wc came down to this question : and always, 
from Calvinists, we get the same absUrd answer. The whole of Knox’s 
Case rested on the assumption that the true religion was ‘ manHeslly 
fcnovm If that were not so, if reasonable doubt existed of the 
Validity of hia interpretation of the Scriptures, his whole argument 
became mete nonsense. But Knox bad not the least doubt thatonly 
ignotance or perversity could disagree with him. 

The strength and crudity of this conviction in him may be illus- 
trated by reference to his famous interview with Mary Stewart in 
16G1, as recorded by himaelf He records the ‘long reasoning’ he 
had with the Queen with complete self-satisfactrori Not for a moment 
did^it occur to him that she ended with the best of the argument 
* Ye have taught the people,’ the young Queen said to him, ‘ to 
receive another rebgion than their Pnnees can allow : and how can 
that dwtnne be of God, seemg that God conimands subjects to obey 
their Princes ’ ’ * 

^ox answered that ‘ as right religion toot neither original nor 
authority worldly princes, but from the eternal God alone, so 
are not subjects bound to frame their rebgion according to the anpelites 
of tneir princes', prom thisquitc sufficient answer to her question he 
wei^n to instance the prophet Daniel and others as justified resisters 
Thereupon the Queen shifted her ground. * But none of these 
sword against their princes . . . they 

resisted not by the sword.’ 

God, madam,’' Knox answered, ‘ bad not civon unto them the 
power and fbe-means ’ * 


their'^pn^^ ' tb^it subjects haringpower may resist 

He answered fearlessly. ‘ If their princes exceed tbeir bounds, 
^atn, and do against that wherefore they should be obeyed, it U 
no doubt but they may be resisted, even by power.’ 

->«„ia T > ^ if Princes behave like lunatics they 

accordingly, bound and cast into prison. ‘ God 
and ^ foster-fathers to hia Church 

are nL ’ Yea (quoth she), but ye 

Ycr I thJrft ? ^ 'defend the Kirk of Rorce 

tor. i think, It w the true Kirk of God • 


» P- >««- 

lAing. VoL Jl, p w/rom Knox’« Huiary of At E4. 
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'Your wj}), madam,' replied Knox, ‘ Js no reason,’ 

U aiy Le pointed oni that aho tad not given her will as a reason 
for 8n>’tbin5. Knoi went on, wiit what one can only call boorish 
arrogance, to talk of the ‘ Roman harlot ' and oflcrctl to prove that the 
Roman Church had 'declined from the punty of that rehpon winch 
the Apostles taught 

'My conscience,’ the Queen an^siered eunply, ‘js rot so’ 

’ Conscience, midam,' mkI Knot. ‘ rc<iuitc 9 knowledge , nnd I fear 
that right knowledge yts have none' 

I[ct reply to this »o«olcncc was quite admirable ‘ Rut,’ said she. 
Simply, ‘ J have both heard and read ' One can imagine the quiet 
scorn and just lifted cycbrowal 

Jferepliedtothc effect that she had beard only biased and insincere 
teachers. And, upon that, ehe put to him plainly the essential question 
Ye interpret the Scriptiire,' raid she, * in one manner and they inter- 
pret I'p another. M'hom shall I bclieva ! And who shall be judge ? ' 

ft seems strange, now. that Knox ehould have bad no sense of 
the difficulty of (ho quoAiion or of the dangers mvolsrd in it horn hs 
own point of view, fto stems hardly to have understood it. IJis 
aoJWcf is fatuous in its dogmatic simpticily. ' Yc shall believe God,’ 
Mid ha, 'lint phiniy spoaketh in his word. . . . The word of Cod 
is plain in the self ; and if there appear any obscurity m one place, 
the Roly Ghost, which isntverconttonoua to himself, eipKiibs the same 
more clearly in other places . so that there can reronio no doubt, but 
unto such as obstinately remain ignorant ’ And he went o 3 into an 
srguincnt about the communion completely irrelevant to the question. 
Rut there w as, in truth, no more to be said. Mary might yfell, as on 
the occasion of another encounter with Knox, have burst into tears- 


She was up against on jmpcoctraWc stupidity 

John Knox was one of those whose minds are poweriul Without 
subtlety and who, therefore, are apt to become a prey to illusions 
which weaker men avoid with a smile. Yet, for all h« contusions, be 
was. perhaps, eoine deeper than the clever girl who was noimnal 
Queen of Scots sL. a child of the French Renaissance, could no 
mote understand him than be could understand her. He was asseijng 
that there was a written word of God. of which the sense 
are plain to tboee who sincerely aeele it. t£ 

exist no right or jurisdiction in contravention oi th 
task of Government is to rcoliie the Word m society. N . y . . 

there be a right to rebel against impmw wav 

a duty, and refusal to rebel may entail ^ make 

oi p».t.ng ,10 ; ooa i. 

him say anything he did not thiDK. iiut ® . r riobteousneas 
top&d , ttat if a peoplo ia 

no law or convention or vested mteicst can 
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way and no Prince can claim a right to hinder. It was just this that 
the juristic mind of Calvin implicitly but absolutely denied. It was 
just this assertion that made of Enox, despite his narrowness and his 
harsh and stupid moral code, to some extent at least a liberating force. 

It remains only to note that Knox’s ideal State was strictly of the 
Calmistic pattern and as much an ecclesiastical State as Calvin’s. 
In the Book of DtsapUne he laid down that : 

‘Dmalenneas, excess (be it u appere! or in eating and drioHog), fonuea* 
tioQ, oppressing o! the poor bv exactions, deceiving of them in bajing and 
eelhng hy wrong mete or measare, wanton words and licentious Imng, t endin g 
to slander, do properly appertam to the Cbnich of God to panisb the same u 
God’s word commandeth.’ * 

Comts composed of ministcrB, elders and deacons, are to have power 
to excommunicate, and no one, save his wife and family, is to have 
any kind of communication with the excommunicated, ‘ be it in 
eating and drinking, haying, selling, yea in saluting or talking with 
him The sentence is to be published universally throughout the 
realm.* Finally, * to discipline must all estates within this realm be 
subject if they oSend, as well the rulers as they that are ruled ; yea 
and the preachers themselves The adjustment in detail of the 
Genevan system to the conditions of Scotland was not an easy task 
nor could it be done <juickly. Knox had stated the principles \ hut, 
djdag in 1672, he had himself little to do with the actual oiganitatioo 
of Presbyterian government in Scotland. 


§ 3. GOODMAN 

^ The book written by Christopher Goodman and published at Geneva 
m might almost be r^;arded as a presentation of the teaching 
^ppeUation more systematic, if less eloquent, than Knox’s 
O’TO. Dillerent in form as are the two publications, the similarity of 
t eir Mntent is so great as to surest intimate coimection. Not a 
pro^sitmn can be found in the Appellation which is not in Goodman s 
work. Yet Goodman’s book was opparentlY written first.* It i> 


■ "'"‘•r *>*• II- P- 

• ■ „ ■ I'’- P- • Ib.. p. 233. 

l..rr.n.w to oSrjoi ./ Ocir reMrtto; rfsrria UrJ raj 

S'* Go™w.r.aIr, » dalrf Joly. 1558 r the pretsee to Oood- 
u «■ fen B. !• “ rooaricbl. that both thL book. M ^ 

Cecil flMO 7 been pablubed at Geneva. In a letter to Sir ^* 

“'P- Celwn declares thalhedai not learn of tie 

Si tH • year after it h«l appeared. Eer^ wntinj » 

Sdfe.tk™fe' •*»’> Gnodman-e bookfedSe Eton were 

SSa fefe. Tf '““•''dse «.d that their eUe was nbaeqaently forbefda 
'A P- Pot Cdrin had aieneed himS^to CeoJ lor not 

aoppresenrs the El^ rben he djJ he« ol it 1 
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possible that Kuor WM influenced bj Ooodmsn ; it is possible 
also that Goodman was little more than a mouthpiece for Knox. 
For Bome ^tara they had been closely associated. Goodman was 
OQS of that ^up of English refugees who supported Knox m 
the ‘ troubles of Frankfort ' and who adopted a form of worship 
based on that in use at Geneva, repudiating the olQcial Prayer 
Boole of Edward VI, as containing many things Popish, foolish 
and nnprofltahle. Along with hiilca Coverdale and ThomasSampsoo, 
he had cooperated with Knox in the production of the ‘ Geneva 
Bible*. 

It seems probable that Ooodman’a book had no large circulation^ 
But it is important as showing that the same tendency existed among 
English as among Scottish Calvinista. Not, of course, that there was, 
as yet, any chance of soccesslul ‘ Puritan ’ rebellion in England. Bot, 
niined and in exile, bitterly dieappomted and exasperated, the refugees 
from Mary THidor’s England were at least safe at Frankfort or Geneva, 
Basle, Strasbourg. Zurich or Emden. Exaspcrotion and impunity 
together might produce the same result as consciousncM of power or 
of opportunity. , , . i 

Goodman declared, like Knox, that nobles ‘were first oroainM 
in realms to stand in defence of true religion, laws sod wealth of their 
nation and to be ... a bridle at home to their princes in time of 
peace Like Knot, he apparently regards Kmp as 
elective, in the sense that it is the re«>gnition of their ^pies 
makes them Kinirs. Lows of eucceseion must he framed in accord 
with the UwB of God. ‘ The Word giveth us these notes to know 
whether he be of God or not whom wo would choose for our king. 
He must be a man ' that hath the fear of Cod before • 

hating unfeignedly all papistry and idolatry . He must he 
brethren that is neither a foreigner nor a woman 1 And 
not be of such as -put their trust in horses 

doly ’. But rt.y or. also aod’..obj«* .ad ■! «>*? 

theymustnotonlybereaiBtodbutpunished Itis no 

ri/rs. tor u. betoro God ..bra w« d,n7» "S' 

demands and threatenings, except ^ serve ' * 
vocation and olEc.,aao4a.to ■■ “UKrd 

■ Cpl- W... «tea..l7 

BritUh Museum. Yet the book wM k"o»® tt, term ' *«Ith ' in 

, Superior Fearer,, ed. !»». “rwetr being, 

fuit the ume connection. It U *?«’**??* Conftrena of 15M 

•Ib.. pp. », 61. ««*rtvott from hi* iWe. 

o«de, though lar le** crudely, almort to® 

IL Chap. X. iv-t of Knox. 

* Ib . p 43. ETrtJ the phxMiJig re«mbl« tbs* o 
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ilary Tcdor, the Jeipbel, onght to be not merelT deposed but * pun- 
ished with death *.* 

Like Knox. Goodman declares that it » the duty of the common 
people, no less than o! nobles, to resist ungodly Princes. ‘ They are 
charged to see the laws of God kept.’ * Idolatry is to be punished 
without respect oi persons and il the Prince and his mi^jstrates will 
not put their hands to the plough, the people must do it thea-^elrea. 

‘ Though It appear at the first Rgbl » great disorder that the pieople ehoald 
take unto them the paaishiaent of tranjiression. yet when the mar.sWates aad 
other ofiem cease to do their daty. they are, as it were, without officers, t» 
iroi*e than if they had acme at all, acd then God giTcth the sword into the people s 
hand and He ij become immediately their head.' * 

This last declaration is more eipbeit than anything to the same 
cSect m the AppeUatiOn. 


I 4. POKET 

Earlier than either Goodman’s book or the AppeJlalton, had 
appeared in 1556, A ShoHt Treatise cf Poliiiel'e Potcer,* by John Ponet, 
another refugee from Hanan England. Ponet had been, successively, 
bishop of Rochester and of Winchester under Edward VI and early 
in Mary's reign had prudently betaken him-teU to Strasbourg. 
Exaspewted r^ection on the turn thmp had taken brought bin to 
a pr^ical conclusion which was the same as Goodman’s. But he 
reached it by a different road, and his thought has little resemblance 
to that of Goodman aad Knot. BSs book Imks with the Pekennfau 
of 3fsgdebu:^ rather than with the Appellaiion. Even more definitely, 
perhaps, it links with later Huguenot views and with Buchanan. 

to overthrow impious tyrants in order to establish a 
^Ivinistic discipline. In Ponet’s book there is nothing distinctively 
Calvirustic. 

The eevea chapters of Ponet's treatise are each headed by the 
f * question arid some of these questions are fundamental. 

^ ^eTeof Politique power groweth, wberefor it was ordained, and the 
^nt use and duly of the same.’ *• * la what things and how far sub- 
•f? ^ oUj thwr Prirjces and Goveraours ? ’ • ‘ lYhether 

It be lawful to depose an evil Govemour and IqU a Tyrant ! ’ » His 
answers are confused but eignificant. 


• ^ *5M,Cb»p. vin. 


Usd 


»ui. * Ib.. Cbsp- XllL , 
Goodman appeals to ‘ the people ’ rather thin to the ’ hoble# • 
^ .«a Iron Knox. It ii * ddrereace between Ec^md sod Scot- 


’ Ib., dap. \X 
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Man, aap Ponct, ts & bcinu too far gone in comiptioa to be able 
to rule himself by his otrn twoa. That he ean do so mis a vain 
supposition of the ancient beathen; and their own history show 
that they were vmng. ilan'a action ahould be directed by the law 
ol God which is the law ol nature ; but unhappily men will not obey 
law without coercion. God therefore, for man's benefit, ' instituted 
politic power' and pare to man authority to make laws for himself 
and enforce them even by pultinp offenders to death Ponet’a doctnae 
seems to bo exactly that of JlWanchthon, Such authority did not 
oripnally exist in man and couW not bo created by him It was a 
special creation ; and the announcement of its creation was, 
apparently, first made to Ifosb ' 

Bat at this point Ponet forsakes Mrlanchthon. Though all political 
authority is created by Cod, God did not settle tho form in which it 
should l>e Mcreiscd. That is left ‘ to tho discretion of the people ’ * 


Eseryoae has need of every one fl«e, because' nature hath made every 
man apt for aM things, but hath nude one roan more meet for one 
purpose than another The community is a co-operatis'c association 
for the owinlenance of justice and general well-being It was, there* 
fore, upon the community, that GM conferred authority ; ana the 
community establishes monarchy or democracy or any oibcr fom of 
government as suits it best and alters that form when it tbi^ fit 
todoso. Kings are called Gods in Scripture only because the authonty 
they posse.s.s comes ultimately from Cod, not because it was mven 
hy Ood to them. The authonty of the Pnneo is u delegation t«?m 

Ponet was strongly of opinion that no wise people would establish 
monarchy pure and simple. Far preferable is the , vTvVa 

Rovernment ‘ which men liy long continuance have J“dge 
h«i sort of all *. By tho mixed govcmmeDl be understood ^ 
ol division of sovereignly between a Pnnee and F’ntrlfl.nd 

mentary body, duch a constitution, he imagiDecl, exi g > 

Prance and Germany. In such States the Prince can 
«>/ his sole authority. But Ponet is careful to 
a pure monarchy, the Prince can only make 1“^ P . ^ 

^different ' ; for all Princes are bound for ever ^ 

In fact, people ought always carefully jb not the man’s 

to obey any law that is merely roan must 

"■irrant that can discharge thee, but it w tu ^vet},er the man* 
justify thee; • Nor is it enough love and loyalty 

made law is consistent with the law o!^ j ging. 

arc duo first to God, then to his country, ana omy 

* I’oUueit routr. Ch»p I '* ^ 

•Ib.ciup. I »Ib,Cbsp. i- 

* Ib., Chip IV. 



PART n 
ENGLAND 


rRELUftNARY 

T he early Tudor monarchy of England aorely Deeded a doctnne 
of a religious duly of obedience to coostituted autbonty. 
It had, to begin with, to restore order, and to do eo it con- 
rfrucied what wai macticalfy a new macbiDery of government out 
of tie wrectagfl of the fifteenth century It subjugated or dcatroyed 
tie ofd noMlity ; it subjugated the Cborcb ; it nasated tie spread of 
ftational consciou<Qees ; it gave form and meaning to what we know 
“ Parliament. Henry VIII was asanirng and realuing a nationaJ 
wvefeignty, ‘ ab*ioluto ‘ in the sense that It was absolutely independent 
of anything outaide the rcabn. The need of order and security gave 
the govemiaenl immense leverage : but it was difficult to deal with 
tic multitudinous confusion and indisdplmo that was the legacy of 
tic fifteenth century. It was yet inote difficult to force on a reluctant 
or indilTcrrfit population a change of religious habitudes. But for the 
dominance of a belief in the wickedness of resistance to constituted 
authority, the work of the Todora would have been impossible of 
accomplishment. It is true that every government m Europe as 
Mfcly ncciled that same belief. England was fortunate. Ail the 
factors that gave strength to the new monarchy, the urgent sense of 
fie need of order, the developing and spreading national sense and 
^nlimcnt, the fear of the foreigner, worked together to ensure belief 
in the doctnne required, . • j i 

It will be l.Mt at onM to iiimt that the doctnne tequired ™ Mt 
•aythiag that can accurately be called a theory d the dmne right 
0| Wngi The doctrine ei th. religitra duty ol pobteal obedience 
at ejpmnded and believed under Henry VIII and Ehrabeth^nvo Ivrf 
no theory ol monarchy in apecial mid .to theory oi toe origin and 

nature a poUlical authority » ?“ «?'S' T*, o! T. 

uature o( Hitical authonty and obbgation that any theory ol the 
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diTine right of tnT^g!^ ’ coold possibly arise. Bnt in England, it was 
only under Elirabeth that such discussion seriously began; under 
Henry VIH the question was barely touched upon. \That was needed 
under Henry ^TII was simply a tiieoiy of the duty of the subject as 
such, towards civil authority, constituted by any means in any form. 
Even the assertion that monarchy is the best form of government 
was only occasionally made under Henry VUI or Edward VI. The 
assertion that monarchy is the only ‘ natural ' form of government was 
not made till late in Elizabeth's reign. Even that assertion involved 
no theory of divme right, except m the sense that all that is ' natural ' 
is of God. 

To say that God commands obedience to, or forbids rebellion 
against, any constituted authority, however tyrannical or irreligious, 
U not to say that authority can only be derived from God. The former 
of these propositions involves no theory of the denvation of authority. 
If it were originally derived by delegation from the people or came 
into existence under a contract, God’s command would still hold good. 
It may be, and it was, conceived that political authority is derived 
from man’s need of it and conferred by man for his own cads ; and 
that God, thereupon, recognizing man’s need, issued his command 
to obey. 

If it were said that a theory of divine right in the long existed in 
England under Henry ^TII, the statement would be undeniably true. 
But you do not even begin to understand typical sixteenth-century 
thought till you have grasped the fact that to a vast majority of the 
thinkers of that period, all right was ' divine Right cannot exist 
on one side without obligation on the other ; and all in the sixteenth 
century who believed at all m obligation, believed that all obligation 
was to G^. Obligation may be, primarily, to oneself, or to another, 
* country or to all manlrad ; but it must ultimately be to 
. It y^s inconceivable that there could be any obligation merely 
0 man. For this reason, and for no other, it may be said that ^ 
right IS divine. 


e *fig8 right is, of course, divine; so are the rights of his 
f)! li * magistrates have divine right ; if 

. f , ^7 '^ould have none at all, for there would be no 

iga ion to obey them. You may obey the magistrate from fear 
5 'our own interest ; if you disobey you perhaps 
y and certainly you take a risk. But, if the magistrate 
if God be indifferent whether you disobey or 
t en i is your own affair simply. You are the judge, in that 
ana your conviience need not be troubled, whatever you do. 
^ divine ngbt does not attadi only to magistrates. Rank shares 
, j. pnnee and rights of property, too, are sacred or 

J e . 'en the right of rebellion is conceived as a divine right. 
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»l d,vi„. risbl r ly Knox. Thcnra 

tlonght. Hut to «ivak it ibi, i ”1 •iittcnth-cmtnry 

loo, tb.t tfcs iSc^tMt M o.^ ‘ , ‘ '"“o'nl’O'r'l, 

dmnu. Such ohravrS, • 1 I'"-™" “ ■■ 

ft"tya>tothre«ri, i,,r ■>' Rod i>ni>b' uo 

ns Was iloftf. » v ® It is qmtc possible to 

licutfnaat of Oocl ho * m* tJ»e pnnce is a 

unbeoomiDc God’s roow/ t if ho act in a mannct 

dcmahflft»N»r rcpr^aonlntivo Only it fin unqualified ncht to 

^ U mar hfi ^tnled as unlimited and indefeasible 

tssfoSlilen T ^ between the assertion that God 

ttnimportant V an imftmited authority, is practically 

Mnie^lnfr ‘ doctrines will come to the 

»t did not^rtJ actually in the sixteenth century, 

distmetjon ),« • "'"'^ thinc The prnctical importance of the 

to oiiMiift * ' {.M * ‘ V ®''* assertion leaves open a door 

K « ’■"’ri/ ‘ Clod has 

to opainst constituM authority', there is nothinc 

to whether the command was really intended 

an*J'^ 4 t ** admit of no eseeptions Jn order to 

vau ^hat question, jou wdl have to consider how the authority 
' . Vi y existence and why. And jou may inquire 

her God a command docs not of necessity imply tonditions ff 
conceive that authority is derived from need and established by 
, dclcgition, you wdl easily find reason to believe that flic 

ofl ^ ( P^^dience has limits This is exactly the course that thought 
f, followed in the sixteenth centur)* Almost c\'ery one tiprccii 
at obedience to constituted authority was normally a religious duty. 

■ ^as whether forrible resistance is not m some cases 

J'** ificil. But if the authority you base to obey was id no sense 
cheated by you nnd if its right to command be altogether independent 
®t your will and your desires, then no need or desire of yours can 
diminish that right or give you a right to rebel The door is slammed 
m the face of question. This did not happen jn England > In Eng- 
land at the end of the century the door is stiHopen and the questioning 
had begun. 

Under Henry VIII and indeed to the end of the century it was, 
from the point of view of the government amJ it» active supporters, 
nei'dful to lay all possible stress on the rehpous character of the duty 
’It ilid not Bctually hapi’ui m I'lWHt either Doors ot fJits fort c.iii in\i'r 
really closed. 
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of obedience and tie essential wickedness of rebellion. Bat lice 
was no need for the elaboration of any new theory, even in rdatioa 
to the ChnrcL The requisite material was all there to hand, a legacy 
of the IDddle Ages which the Tudors had only to adopt and adspt. 
IVniiaia of Occam had asserted the need in every comnonity of a 
single sovereign and laid down that society which dvilly has one 
head and ecclesiastically has another is in a dangerous condition. 
‘ mi qui non habent nnurri regcm,’ he had written, ‘ non east onom 
regncm.’* Wyclif had defended a doctrine of secular eovereigntT 
udimited save by something natural law ; and to as to 

the early Fathers of the Church, a hng is a vicar of God. The D^en»r 
Pccit had declared that no coercive power belongs rightly to the clergy 
and that neither Pope nor clergy can rightfully speak or act for the 
Church. It is true that the theories of the Dtfeiuor or of Occam were 
not exactly what was needed. Th^ went much too deep and too 
far; nor were they easily comprehensible The Dtjcmor was the 
work of men who had no belief in Christianity ; and what Occam 
and Wyclif bdieved is Irighly problematical. There is no divine 
right of any sort in the Defentar and the King is, whatever else be 
may be, a mere instrument of earthly needs. The theory the Tudor 
government required had to be eaaily intelligible and had to be 
rehgious, for it had to be popular. 'What was wanted was an exclusive 
stress on certain features of medieval theorising. 

The doctrine that it is a duty to God to be submisarc to constituted 
h uman authority must not be confounded with the theory of the 
relationof Prince to Church developed under the Tudors. A theory of 
royal ruprcmacy in ecclesiastical causes may be arid to imply a theory 
of the duty of "obedience ; but the former is not implied in the lattex- 
B^ief that the civil magistrate must be obeyed in all things consistent 
with the law of God, obviously does not involve that the law of God 
allows of his suprem^ in the Church. The former belief was bdd 
as strongly by Catholics in France as bv Protestants in England. It 
above all in relation to 'Henry "Hirs Reformation of 
w Church, that the religious duty of Fuhmissioa needed emph afi es g - 
preidied and insisted upon in England 
cmeny by the govKnment ilsdf and by the active supporters of or 
sympathircrs with its religious policy, by lawyers and oScials and 
more or lea Protestant divines. The assodation in England of sa^ 
tead^ Protestantism waa aeddeatally inevitabla In France, 
lor Kmi^j arcumstantial reasons, it was aasodated, for long, wi*^ 
t^thobcusm. These terms, Proteetaatism and Catholidna, are. in 
this connection, inelevaat. 

* U. lih. in. e. 19. And tie winle mxiiXL 



CnAPTER II 

THE DOCTRINE OF NON-RESISTANCE 


J T was & veryaitnpU doctrinaconcerning the duty of subjects that 
was bebff taught ia Englaod under tha Tudors It was, under 
Henry VIII and Edwari VI. almost but not quite Lutheran, 
her had taught simply that God forbids forcible resistance to the 
magistrate in all cases, and commands positive obedience to him 
except where He forbids il. In England the doctrine waa not quite 
BO simple as that. Luther, in Germany, could see nothing but a 
confused complex of magistracies in mdetemunate relation to each 
other. The Emperor cobd not be for him what the King was to 
Tyndale or Craomer. A German nationalism, had it really existed, 
must have supported Charles V : it would have been Catholio bice 
the nationalism of France. But in England m 1529 there already 
actually existed clear outlines of a national State, and along with this 
a national sentiment and desire for complete independence Tyndale’s 
patriotic sentiment found an English commonwealth ready-made 
It needed only the repudiation of I'apal claims and a full assertion of 
the principle that the clergy are subjecte in the same sense as other 
men, to make England sUnd forth as a fully-developed secular SUtc, 
‘ absolute ’ m the sense that it waa ideally seU-auffiCTent and inde- 
pendent of all external junsdiction, as unhampered by ecclesiastical 
pretensions as by tbe Corpus Jutx* Cmlii. The English refomers 
had beloio them a national and political ideal a, wdl aa one that was 
telWoua, It ia a anecial peouL.ntj ct Enghah Proteatantom that 
bom the tat it waa aUied and nsaociated mth nahonal sentiment. 
It waa the realimtion of the national State m fact and m law that wm 
tha wo* ol the govemmeot of Heorp Vllt. But eoen beta, ,t. M 

testation Engh^.nw„e 

the fomnla J.'„',S.„nwealth,m.itcdunde, 

Englishmen of He^ VlIU superior, 

a law that waa m'Kilish Icdmg and belief on the question of 

XToh“g»S.wafnSt pmait in the teaching o, Lothet. 
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‘ The office of a magistrate,* wrote Hooper, ‘ is the ordinance of 
God.’ ^ I quote these words, written under Edward VI, because they 
put briefly what was constantly bemg said, before and after. As a 
rule there is no attempt vo explain what such phrases mean ; and 
when the attempt is made, nothing is explained. VTiatever exactly is 
meant, since the office of a magistrate is an ordmance of God, you 
may say that the King, as chief magistrate, is God’s ^’icar or God’s 
lieutenant. These phrases, too, are constantly used, and with varia- 
tions. ‘ The King,’ says Gardiner, ‘ yea, though he be an infidel, 
representeth the image of God upon earth.’ • 

Such phraseology was as loose and ambiguous as it was ancient. 
The language used would sometimes eeem to point to the existence 
of some theory of the ongm of pobtical authority. By some writers 
stress was laid on the estahhshment of a King by God's direct action 
among the Jews,® But no inference from the fact was drawn by these 
•writers as to the on^ or the form of cml government. They were 
concerned only with the power over the pnesthood that was given 
by God to the Jewish Kmg The fact is that m England, till late 
in the centup*. no one was much interested m the question of the 
ongm of political authonty. Pobtical authority is felt to be neces- 
sary; it IS sanctioned in the Old Testament and in the New; it 
represses the evil-doer and secures peace and order and so subserves 
the purpose of God for man , it is, therefore, however it came to be 
there, an ordmance of God. I do not think that anything more than 
this was meant It is true that the Elizabethan Homily /fyoi'niJ Dis- 
oheiience and Wilful Eebe/hon asserted that ‘ when mankind increased 
and spread itself more largely over the world, He by his holy word 
did constitute and ordain m cities and countries several and special 
go\emors and rulers’.* Here the declaration that the office of a 
magistrate is the ordmance of God takes the form of a statement of 
prMumed historical fact. It Tiay be that the drafters of a Homily 
j 1 ^ ausmcioa that some such assertion was 

needed, logicaUy or practically. The assertion is made ; hut nothing 
IS made of it. The writers merely point out that this means that 
^ authority cometh not ’ by chance nor of mere self-assertive 
ambition. 

It must be obser>-cd that while German and French writers, at 


to Romani. Later wntiags cf 
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least of tBe znid-sixte^atb centuryi in discussing tbe duty ol the 
subject, very generally speak of 'tbe ruagistrate English writera 
usually speak of tbe Pnnee or simply of the King They were thinking 
of England, and about other couotnes they knew little But they 
did not mean to convey the idea that monarchy is tbe only form of 
regiment ordained by God, or even that God especially favours it 
Hooper carefully explains that the powers St. I'aul referred to in 
the thirteenth of Romans ‘ be not only kusgs and emperors, but al! 
such os be appointed to any public office and common regiment, either 
for a ting, where as is a kingdom, or in tbe place of a king, where as 
the state of the commonweahh is no monarchy ‘ All bngs, gueens 
aud other governors.' declares the Ifomily of 1571, ‘ are specially 
appointed by the ordinaucc of God.’ * 

It was really almost unnecessary to aay that magistracy was an 
ordinance of God, or that, by the mouth of St Paul, God commanded 
obedience to the powers that be If every one did not really believe 
these things, at least co one denied them Mliat was neccssMy was 
to insist that God forbids auise rwistance or rebellioD m du casw 
whaUoever. ' Though the magistrates be cvil and tmnto 
against the commonwealth,’ wrote Cramner m 1649, yet the subjects 
must obey m all worldly things'* ‘Such subjects, declares the 
Homily 011571, ‘ as are disobedient or rebellious against t^heirpnace^ 
disobey God and procure theif own damnation * Even Robert 
Barnes, a too faithful disciple of Luther, who was hanged for sedition 
fa 15^2, admitted that 'the Scripture commandeth us to obey ^ 
wicked Pnnees’.* ' \\liat true Engbsh heart, f f 

think but that the King'a request was both godly 
words ate far mote significant than were tbe assertions for which h« 

w's ol «.ono'».d iy .oyo-t y™ “ “V 
BdirarJ VI ttis piinnpk » ns'erted ,mpMlc»lly- 

commodity, peace and qumtuefs. . . 

.n «. - "■ *”'■ >'• 
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mty not obey kin«, mipstratea or any other ... if they •sronld coatr-vri cs 
to do anything contrary to God's eomaandiaeata.’ * 

But however unpleasant the consequences of such disobedience 
may be, they must be borne with. There must be no active resistance. 
Latimer, preaching in 1552, stated the matter forcibly and simply : 


' Be ye nbject to all the eonmoa Uwa made by oea of authority ; by the 
ling*« majesty and by ha most hoaooraUe coancil or by a common parliament ; 
be cabject nnto tbent, obey them, mth God. And hero u but one exception, 
that IS, against God. tVhea la-sra are made against God and his word, then I 
ought more to obey God than man. Then I may refuse to obey with a good 
eonscjenee ; yet for all that I may not nse np against the msgistrates nor mahe 
any up-oar ; for if 1 do lo, I sin damnably I must be content to Bu5er whatso- 
CTfx God ahall lay upon me.* • 


The practical conclusion is slated clearly and scmi-oScially in 
the publication often referred to as ivin^r Henry’* Bool.* There the 
command ; * Honour thy father and thy mother ’ becomes an order 
to obey magistrates. ‘ No subjects,’ it is declared, * may draw their 
sword against their prince for any cause whatsoever.* 

* Ob^ience is due,' tv-rote Gardiner, * but how far the limits of requir- 
ing obedience ext cad, that is the wholeguestionthat can be demand^’ * 
It was, in fact, the question that was being demanded everywhere 
throoghoat the century. Bat in Eogland there seems to have been 
little question that obedience was always due, except when it eonfiicted 
with positive commands of God. * INTist manner of limits are these 
that you tell me of,’ ashs Gardiner, ’ seeing that the Scripture hath 
none such t ’ Extraordmanly emphatic was the language of ^Mhisra 
Tyndale, the man whose translation of the New Testament became 
the basis of our -\uthorired Version. ’ He that judgeth the kin?,’ 
wrote Tyndale in 152S, * judgeth God ; and he that reristeth the king 
^steth God and daumeth God’s law and ordinance. . . • The king 
1 *, in this world, without law, and mav at his lust do right or wrong 
and shall give accounts but to God only.' * The words seem to repre- 
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Bent fin extreme view and can iM^Jy be paralleled from any other 
EngVisli writmi?! before the Ttign o! S&iaes 1 TyudaJe vss probahly 
Baying more than he TMlly meant.* lAtimer refers to Parliament , 
Hooper explains that the king is hound by the law of the land,* ^Vheo, 
in Tudor L'ngfand, a writer insiiU that God forbids any sort of rebel- 
lion against constituted autboniy.we must not suppose that he thinks 
of the English King as what we call sn * absolute ’ monarch. Whether 
he uses the term * magistrate * of whether he speaks of ‘ Pnoce ’ or 
' King the meaning is generally, if not always, the same Probably 
the writer would have agreed with Portescue or with Sir Thomas 
Smith tbit lha iVt Kit>R «i E«jUv.<i is ' dotnimam pohlicuia 

et repafe Far more probably he was cot thinking in terms of law 
at all. He waa simply anxious to emphasize the wickedness of rebej- 
VtOB against lawful authonty. The term, ‘ the Pnnee,' does not 
necessarily refer exclusively to the nsoaarch. It seems to be used 
to mean the highest cml authottty, however constituted. ‘ UTien 
I Bpcak of a Pnoce.' Bays the Scottish lawyer, Sir Thomas Crwg. at 
the very end of Efuaheth's reign. * I mean a Prince in tbs Psrliamsnt 
01 Great Court of the kiagdom,'* 

liite Luther, the English writen see very good reasons lor Gods 
command to obey ; and they see more reasons lor it than were se^ 
by Luther, la the first place they insist that disobedience to tie 
lawful taagistrate or rebellion against the Prince is unlikely to produce 
anything but disorder and misery. ‘Haturally there is in eveiy 
man.’ says Hooper. ' a certain doire of liberty end to live without 
subiection and all manner of laws except such aa ;3ease 
nere exists, therefore, a constant teodtney towards anarchy. 'I^e 
King. BV, Tyodal., ' though he the gieoleet tyrant in thejo, d, 
yet i. hi unio thee . peat benefit cl God’. Jor one ate 

more heatable than nmny tyrant, and wwt ^ 

• neithet .nSereth any man to poU tut Eimaett “V * " 
the centuiy one linda people eaputiatmg on the hoiiota 
rebellionTrapecially in coMi«tioa fith the ai.tuthancea 

la 1S49 Sit loin Chelie, tutor to Ma-ard VI, enlarged at 
lenpk u^u the aSiiecG. 'A reW » -o- than the aonit pruice; 

•He ™l.n% atueved "“'y.yS;* °‘ 

divorce in hi* fJ Parker Soc. ed . p 101. 

» /InnolalfiOMa ifi the Ihirke^ ^ rt, cj England, ed. 1703, p. 

. Concerning the to have been pai 

m. ’The hook g See Chap. X. 

luhed. (or the first time, only m 1703. «« s 

* Parker Soc 33. Ed B. Lovett, p. 93. 

* ^eduna C/a Mw pnewM t< « to <» Oermww- 

* In a treatise entitM TW »“« 7 «o\isisb«d maerted it m Jus Chronicles 
waUh or The True Sid>jeet Ic the iW<«. 

and it waa reprinted m JMl 
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declared tie Hoimlj* of 1571, ‘and rebellion worse tian tie worst 
government of the worst pnnce.’ * How monstrous is the wickednes! 
of those who ‘ rob, spoil, destroy and bum in England Englishmen ! ’ * 
At tie verv end of the century Sir John Hayward was writing more 
coolly and with less sense of danger, but saying the same thing. 

‘The vic« cl any prmce.’ he wrote, ‘are not suScient of tbeatelrw to orer- 
IhiOT a ttitc, escept there^ipcn jetetlion be tai=«4 whwh wdl draw all tHrft 
into confiisaoa. . . , By obedience a few partjculm remain in danrer; by 
rebelLca. aU. . . . It is a nle m reason, a tnal m expenenee, an antiortr 
eoii£raed by the best, that rebeDion produeeih core homble eSects tb«n either 
the trianay or in'iSsiescy of any pnnce.* • 


Along with this sense of a constant danger of disorder and its 
ruinous consequences, went a perception that, if once any sort of 
right to rebel were recognised, the danger would be greatly increased. 
How can such a right conceivably exist or in what form can it possibly 
be wcoguued? The answer to the«.e questions seemed to 
Englishmen of the sixteenth century so axiomatic that the questions 
are hardly asked save by inphcation. * Is it the oSoe of rjbject*,’ 
asked Cranmer, ‘ to take upon them the reformation of the common' 
wealth, without the commandment of common authority ! ' * II tie 
reab be in any sen®e a ' commonwealth how can it be so ? If 
Ttbellion be nchtful for any cause, who is to )udge when the moment 
England would have asserted for lie 
nobility or for any class of officials, for anv ‘ proceras ’ or * cSciara 
xe^ , a right to judge and to give the signal. Under Henry MH 
It u conrtantly and emphatically declared that such rights of rule 
wd junsdictioa as are possessed bv subordinate magistrates or fcy 
iMdlords, rights created bv the King or by the law. ‘ They rJe 
n» y law, wrote Cheke ; ‘ if otherwise, the Law, the Council, tie 
g taketh away their rule. . . . There can be no just eiecutica 
^®tTnatioa of faults, giving out of commandments, but frcm 
only is the right hereof, and the authority 
ft appointment to his ministers.’ * It seemed no 

jod^g whether or when rebdlion were 
Su r ^ recognired in subjects in generaL ‘ -What a peaces 

;• ^ wraantunto Ihesubjects the iudgementwhichpm^t^ 

rr/- ;? ^ goveinmcnt good and which isotherwUe.’’ 

so»rcr tt'f most inclined to rebellion. ‘ VThat- 

-e pnnce be or his government, it is evident that for the e^«'- 

* 1, j,. £52^ 

lf.:iX^C5.”>T\^'L! Cy^fcrrvt, lOT. ^ 

• Sr^ ,n p,' Pf. - ^ ” H»yw».-d. *«. ce,j,. X. 

; ^ rrv. S:-. P- >55- 
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p«rt. those princes » horn lome nnlijecterlo thmk to be very eodly 
.onre other eubjccts do take the mme to be evil end unEodl^ ' ' ' 
Lm'Ihe 'm »' ‘ketr prmc. ehould rebef, no 

Z, oi. , r" .1 "kelhor./ ■ The ■ common-sense ■ v.ew 

the, presented in the Ilomtly ol 1671 tee, the v.etr eenerally taken 
Tie question tvicther nnjth.nc ever justifies rebellion nnd^it not 

TiTL”!?' ”i”°f ’’i""^ EtR'itad, nil thronyh the 

Tudor period, thmkinR people nre unwillinB to admit that there is 
nny real question .bout it In this respect Enslnud diflered stnblngly 
Irom France, and even trom the Cerman countries Perhaps the 
most strikioB peoulianty ol England ,n the siMeenth century wa, the 
general ref^al to admit that any case can ho made lot a right o£ 
tabefhon. Only very late in Elieabeth's reign is the question seriously 


It is highly significant that from the lime ol Jlenry VIII ontratds 
grwt Btreaa is laid on the notion that England is environed about 
with enemies : French or Scots or Spaniards It is believed, too, 
that the lorciga enemy has papist fnends witbm the gates Under 
these circumstances rebellion, it is declared, is net only wicked but 
foolish and suicidal. ‘ It is an easy thing to break a whole fagot 
when every stick is loosed from another’* ' God,’ wrote John Fox 
in I67G, ‘ bath so placed us Englishmen here in one commonwealth, 
also in one Church, as in one ship together ; let us not mangle or 
divide the ship, which being divided pcnjheth . No storm so 
dangerous to a ship on the sea, as la discord end disorder m a weaf 
public,' * This sort ol fechog remained strong throughout the 
century. 

The Homily ol vlyoinst J)Ho6edienr< ond Wtlful Rebellion, 
is the complcteat expression of what might be called the Tudor theory 
of the duty of subjects in a commonwealth It summed up what 
had been said during the previous reigns, and enlarged upon it, if it 
added little Cranmer had declared that you could see in history, 
sacred and profane, what God thinka of rebellion, by noting the 
calamities that constantly fall on rebels. Edward Vi’s Exliortation 
toneemtng good order * repeated this ; tho Elizabethan Homily enlarged 
on the text. ^Ve can all see how grievous is the sin of rebellion, if we 
do but consider ‘ the heas’y wrath and dreadful mdigwation of Almighty 
God against such subjects as do only but inwardly grudge and 
murmur agamst their governors Beferences follow to incidents 
recorded m Exodus and Numbers ‘ Turn over and read the histones 
of all nations, look over the chronicles of out own country, call to 


‘ Ib , r, p 5-lC *Cnuimer, Sermon on iJ«6efbon 

• I’relaco to tho 1575 edition of the Acts and Monuments (A PtotesbUxon 
to (At u)Mt ChurcA of Engl/tnd } 

* Fxrsl Book of Ilomtlits, 1547. 


* Sermon IV, p. 683. 
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go many rebellions of old time and some yet fresh in memoiy, 
ye shall not find that God ever prospered any rehdlion against thar 
natnral and lawful prince.’ ^ 

If all do not agree m this historical generalization, all agree m the 
sentiment and the perception. Even the Elizabethan Puntans, 
rebels as they were logically and potentially, never claimed a right of 
rebellion. ‘ If the Prince commands anything contrary to the word 
of God,’ wrote John Udall in 1590, while actually under sentence of 
death for sedition, ‘ it is not lawful for subjects to rebd or resist, b^ 
with patience and humility to bear the punishment laid upon them- * 
Had the Puritans been in a position to rebel with any chance of success 
their views would have been different ; but it was as it w^. To the 
end of the century the chorus sang the same tune. It is true that the 
loudest voices in that chorus were those of official and clergy ; but 
I think it is also true that thty voiced a national sentiment. YHien 
the finest of all the passages in the Homily of 1571 was read in church, 
I think that nearly all the listeners felt solemnly and sympathetically 
thrilled : 

' He that auaeth rebelJjon, nameth not a wngnlar and one only «in, M i» 
theft, robbery, mnrder and rich like ; bol he nameih the whole puddle and cnk 
of all luu against God and yn«n, scatnst hts pnnce, hie country, hie eoantrypeo. 
hit patents, his childrea, his fciasfolfcs. hte fnends and against all men sniTer. 
sally ; *11 sms, I siy, against God sod *U men heaped together, naneth ho 
aaaeth rebellion.' * 

Real conriction is needed for the writbg of a passage like that. 
But the strength of the En glUb conviction of the wickedness of rebel* 
lion was not in the main derived from religion or from any theory of 
divine right. It wag derived from the sense of the need of oraer, 
from the sense that the welfare and very existence of the eommoa- 
wealth was bound up with obedience to authority, from the sense of 
danger from foreign enemies ; from, one might say, the common 
sense of the English people, or at least of its upper classes. Obedience 
to the Prince was, it is true, conceived as a duty to God : a ^vine 
nght to command is vested in the ‘ common authority This was 
bebeved ; but it was believed because men felt that magistracy was 
so urgently needed that this must be true. It was not believed 
^u«e of anything St. Paul eaid. The thirteenth chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans contains what are perhaps the most important 
words ever ^tten for the history of political thought. Yet it vroolJ 
he a gross mistake to suppo<e that men, at any time, took their political 
opinions from St. Paul. The Ttador theory of subjection was funda- 
mentally utnitarisa : it has strict reference to immediate expediency 
‘ Sermon IV. p. ^ 

■ Gdill*f Con/ewKW. S« Xe*l, j p. 4^2, 

* Seraoa HI, pn. 573, 674. 
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and to lime and place. At the end ol Eliiabcth’a rcipi it was, on the 
whole, just the most thoroughly religious people, Catholic or Funtan, 
who were nearest to revolt, Even their resentment was aroused, 
not by the conception of the magistrate as a divine ordinance, but 
by the awertion of hii supremacy m the Church. 



CHATTER III 

THE YEB.Y AM) TRUE COMMONWEAL 
§ 1 INTRODUCTORY 

T ee expression of political tbougbt m England, at least down 
to Ehiabeth’fi reign and even to the end of the centniy, 
was, for the most part, inextricably entangled with religious 
controversy. Thinkers were concerned chiefly with the question of 
the nature of the Church and ila relation to cml authority, as they 
bad been in the Middle Ages. Even the question of the nature of 
political obligation was discussed chiefly in this connection But 
under Henry VIII and Edward M political thought was also taking 
another and quite different direction. The conception of an ‘ absolute ' 
national aoTereignty was developed mainly in connection with the 
Refonnation : the conception of the Church of Engbnd as an aspect 
o! the commonwealth presupposed a conception of the commonwealth. 
This idea of a Christian commonwealth, inherited from the hliddle 
Ages, was being explored without specific reference to the Church. 
Men were considenag the actual structure of society and asking how 
its parts are related and what binds it together and what should be 
its animating purpose. In this there was nothing whatever that was 
new. It is true to say that, under Henry and Edward VI, there 
was formed a conception of what the commonwealth should be, or, 
if you like to put it so, of what it really is. It would be more fully 
true to say that medieval conceptions received at that time a fresh 
expression. The writers who furnished that expression were, in the 
main, reprodudng medieval conceptions of the meaning and purpose 
of the social and political order and of the dutv of ever}' man in his 
station to see to it that his activities were strictly related to that 
end. So only could he be justified and so onlv ser^'e the purpo^ 
of God. England in the sixteenth century was passing through an 
economic as well as a religious revolution. The idealists of the mid* 
century, therefore, tended to see in co-operation for economic purposes 
the immediate obj«ct of the social and political structure. But that 
tendency, too, is visible earlier ; and as fuUv as Aquinas or ?t. .\ntontno 
of Florence, they found in rehtnon the unifying and defining and am* 
mating purpose of society. 
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The vritingi of thwe idealists were, it is true, to a great extent, 
merely a protest against what was happeniog , against the greed of 
landlords and commercial persons, sg&mst ‘ usury ’ and enclosure 
and rack* renting and the attack on copyhold tenure. That protest 
was, to s cotuidetable extent, ill-infottned and its economic theories 
were crude and more or less fallacious For all that, its dream of a 
perfectly co-operating commonwealth, which was a part of the nch 
medicvat legacy, was fairly coherent and substantial. It is perhaps 
due to the fact that it was developed in protest, that we do not find 
definite expression of it before the latter part of Henry VTH’s reign. 
There is, of course, one partial and magnificent exception * the Cftopm 
of Sir Thomas More, published a* early as 1516 But More was 
isolated not only, or chiefly, by time The nature of that isolation 
of his and the relation of bis thought to that which appears after 
1530, must be discussed later. For the moment we must pass 


him by. 

In order to exhibit clearly the nature of the ideal that was con* 
stfucted, one must first consider certaui notions concenunf soaety, 
that were '■ery widespread m the entecnlh century and not only la 
England. The religious duty of obedience to the PriDce was con- 
stactiy as-soctated with the conception of a similar duty in rdation 
to every fecoenued form of authority lo human society A dinna 
right was attached, not only to the Prince, but to the father in the 
family, the landlord on his estate, eveo to the common employer of 
labour. The idea seems to have been generally, though not necea- 
aarify, connected with a conception of the actual social order as haying 
b«n amoRed ot • ordabed ’ by God God ha. not manly ordamad 
ptin«a and otWt goa.ntota to lulo and pve lao to tbto paopla Ho 
L ao cooatruotad aocioty. at laaat ui EoRland and preani^bly. '"to 
differeacea, olaeohara, that ohataoever ‘ ,?! 

ngaided, -"e ahall find oidaiatd aopeiioB and otdainod aiA)^, to 
ona bo^d to nde lor too 'oolfan ol too othar. too otto b^y to 
obey Just as the Pnnee should be obeyed w all things Ifwim by 
S to .0 too inimo. aboold obey b'a nntoodiato anpomt m all 
toinB total by the Uw of the rrinco. Increaaod omphaam on too 
wmga law y medieval conceptions. 

Prmce ‘‘If « ^te Ctanmet. ‘to tum upside 

Standeth It , . L world, that is everywhere and has 

down the good ox o conunoners to be governed by the nobles 
ever been, that is to say l • i 8ir John Cheke, in the same 

and the acrvan s y Because men ate not equal, 

connectioo. aiguf .therefore God hath ordained a diversity 

! Answer to the article, ot the «bel«, IMS- Work^ Parker Soc, ed Cox. 
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and preserratioa of item in coafoimity of living ’A Higt degree, 
involving superior wealtt, involves also fitness to rule ; and this is 
tte reason why tieh decree exists. ‘ It is only a public weal, wh*re, 
as God hath disposed . . . taderstandmg, is also appomtod degrees 
and places according to the excellency thereof ; and thereto also 
would be substance convenient and necessary for the ornament of 
the tame, which also compasseth a reverence and due obedience to 
the vulgar people or commonalty.* * Elyot is sadly confused, but he 
meant what Cranmer said wheu he declared that ‘ gentlemen ’ were 
fitter for authority than ‘ villains ‘ Take away gentlemen and 
rulers and straightway all other falleth clearly away and foUoweth 
barbarical confusion.’ ’ In a commonwealth, says Cheke, addressing 
the rebels of 1549, ‘ one kind hath need of another and yet a great 
tort of you more need of one gentleman than one gentleman of a great 
tort of you.’ * In Starkey’s Dtchgve one of the speakers defends 
the law of primogeniture on the ground that if estates in land were 
divided, the people would be deprived ol their natural heads. ‘ The 
ta^tenance of these heads is the maintenanee of all civil order and 
politic rule here in our nation.’ ‘ 

The whole social order is regarded as representing airangciaents 
made or brought about by God for the peace and well-being of raea- 
The idea is frequently expressed by the use of the word ' vocation*. 
A nan’s social position or occupation is represented as his * caDieg ’ ; 
we stiU use the word without any clear sense that it originally meant 
a calling by God. It is every cuan’s duty to labour in his vocation 
and be ob^ient to his superiors. So he does his dutv in that state 
of iife to which it has pleased God to call him. It almost seems 
sometimes that the duty of obedience extends even to submission to 
fliegal exactions and proceedings. This view would of course be 
iireronrilable with any conception of law as representing the authority 
of ^e Prince- But I do not think that anv English writer of this 
period intended to forbid the inferior to appeal to law against his 
superior. It is merely insmed that he must not defend his rights 
y the^nse of force. The right to use force belongs to the Prinee 
only. ‘To revenge wrongs is, in a enbject, to take and unirp the 
o&ce d a Kbg and consequently the oSce of God.’ • 

^ consider and weigh in my mind all these commonwealths, 
which nowadays everywhere do flourish,’ declared the greatest English 
H. H. Craft. IE.53. I. p- 209. 

Worti, Pazier SXL. II. p. 19fl- 

* CorrfiiiaJ PUe cnj Lep*^. IM«. E-E.T.S.. td. 

S. J. Herture. pp. 110, IIJ, 

^ *3 ITeini. Seleet tVerU td. J. 51- Co»p^ 

cr trie x-.l~T.S., p. 154. 
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ffiinker of the age, ' fo Go*! help me, I ran percejvp nothing hut a 
eortain conspiracy of rich men, proturmg ihcir omi commodities 
crmfiT (he name ond (itfe of the commonwealth ’ ‘ The conception 
of (he aoci'af onfer, with its gross inequalities of posses'^ion and nf 
opportunity, os having been divinely ordaincJ and established, so 
that those who have little or nothing arc colled by God not only to 
accept their inferior position and straitened means, but to reverence 
and obey those who have much, might, if it stood olone, be taken as 
justifying More’a famous and ternble Judgement Very often, no 
doubt, it did stand alone, without other iropljcatjotj than that of a 
ngfit (0 possession absolute on one side and a duty of submibsion 
ab«olufe on the other But, logically, standing thus alone it became 
mere non«cnsc ; and this was ns obvious then as now. The very 
fact, ft was perceived, that God bad ordained the mam features of 
the social Structure, implietl that the welfare of all alike is the purpose 
of these arrangements God could not have ordained such a conspiracy 
as More spoke of , he bad ordained rather a ‘ conspiring together m 
flff virtue and honesty * * ‘ Hath God put immortal souls m none 
other but such as be possessioners m this world t ’ asked a pamph- 
leteer.* Evidently it could not be so Society roust be thought of 
M a co-operative association id which the duty of every member to 
the whole is primary. This is. above all. what the political idcahsin 
of the time insisted upon 

It was, in fact, usually m connection with the idea of society as 
divinely ordered, that the conception of a ’ very and true common- 
weal’ was developed. In that perfect commonwealth, waste and 
dishonesty and mere self-seeking disappear ond every member of the 
community works singlc-mindedly for the common pood. Tlow lac 
the Conception may havebe<ui dcnvcd from Plato or bow far the later 
writers were influenced by More, it is not possible to say. But I 
doubt, at least, whether Plato bad any part jn it Such a conception 
might simply and easily have develojw on the ba'is of medieval 
thought, joined to a heightened and diffused sense of the nation as 
0 community and to an acute aensc of the economic stresses the 
time. PuttiDc More aside, the two writers who expressed mort Miy 
the idea of a ‘ true comroonwcal ’ are Thomas Btarkey and J obeH 
Crowley. But Starkey, like Mote, is in some respects isolatea. 
Neither of them believed that man was bound by Gods ordmance 
to any particular form of social Or political organization wowley, 
on the other hand, like Craumcr and Cheke and Llyot and Forrest, 
behoved in a divme right to rule vested m noblemen and gentlemen, 
as well as in the Pnnee. In this respect Crowley is mote typicaf than 
« IJtopya. II. £1. Clarendon Prtw ed , p 303 
‘ btarkfv's DutioT^, E E.T S , p . 

• SuppUca(\<yn’t^ the poorr eoMmmu, 10»'> 
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Ctcrwley’s view was the Mme. He ^rprcased it variously and 
vigorously and it stands to the credit of hi? jntclIigeDCO that he 
emphasized what was, practically, the mam point of contention, 
Afjuinas had laid down two pnnciptes . that a contract or bargain is 
only just when both parties gain equally and that property must be 
regarded as a stewardship or trust To Orowlcy the very roots of the 
tvils he denounced, the most anti'social and damnable of errors, was 
the belief that a man has a real right to do as he wills with his own 
* If the possessionefs,' he declared. ‘ would consider themselves to be 
hut stewards and not lords over theif possessions, this oppression 
would soon be redressed. Hut so long as this persuasion sticketb in 
their minds; It is nune own, who should warn me to do with mine 


osm as myself lisleth I it ahall not be possible to have any redress 
at all.' r All through his writings he was asserting and applying this 
principle * 11 there were no Ood/ he says, getting near the heart of 
the matter, ' then would 1 think it lawful lot men to use their posses- 
sion* as (hey list.' For Chnstian* such a view is not possible God 
has not given theif property to possossioners in the sen** m which 
the law gives it Ownership as conceived in law must be taken only 
ns a convenient fiction. 

It follows (hat a man should not aim at ‘rising in the world 
nor should be Q«pitc to grow mdefmitely richer. Indeed any increase 
m his wealth that comes naturally from his labour m bis vocation ought 
to be used for the benefit of his poorer neighbour. The wsiness of 
the merchant is, not to make all the profit be can for himself but sir^iy 
to provide needful things for others as cheaply ns he can do it * ihe 
business of the landlord is to rule justly and to as.ist his neighbour 
If he seek to enneb bimaclf by enclosing of by raising rents he will 
surely be damned. Greedy landlords and coiMerc.a or 

' usurers were at this time being denounced with the utmost freedom 
and violence of language. ‘The nch man. says Hooper, so 
croacheth, gslbercth together and obtaineth so imoch into his oto 
hands, that he alone posscssetb the eoHh. liveth 

neighbour ready to die for lack These mem except they repe^, 

caiSot be saved ’ Here Cranmer wd Sfv 

Becon and Lever are at one with Crowley. 

all express a sense that m a Cbnstian commonwealth lust M malth 

md Sotous l.vm6 «« « /WLby .tody 

Itary vnl to pot , .top U .ltd. tnctadns, Ewptoy yoot .tody 
to leave Lim (Pnnee BdW) » commootteal to govern aiiel not an 
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island oi brute beasts, among vbom the strongest devour the weaker.’ * 
‘ Neither the Church of England nor a Christian Commonwealth,’ 
declared Martin Bucer, ‘ ought to tolerate such as prefer private gain 
to the pubbc weal, or seek it to the hurt of their neighbours.’ * 
Crowley conceived of the structure of society as ordained by God 
and therefore not to be altered without impiety. Wealth, and especi- 
ally land as the source of wealth, has been portioned out by God among 
a relatively small number of ‘ possessioners * and these persons thereby 
become fit and able to govern under the Prmce and it is intended by 
God that they shall do so. But it is clear that the system must be 
worked as God intends it shall be. ‘ The end why all men be create,’ 
wrote Crowley, in the doggerel verse he apparently considered suitable 
for popular consumption, ‘ as men of wisdom do agree, is to maintain 
the public state in the country where they shall be.’ * Gentlemen 
and possessioners generally, must, like common folk, regard their 
stations as calhngs from God and labour in their vocation for the 
common good, on pain of damnation. All men alike, Crowley con- 
tinually insisted, must think first of the commonweal and every man 
should regard his busmesa or his property as a public trust, almost as 
public office. In other places than Utopia, More bad declared, * men 
speak still of the commonwealth but every man procuieth his own 
private wealth \* Starkey had said the same, bnt had added that 
* every man knowetb, as I think, they should above all regard the 
commonwealth ’. Crowley insist^ that possessioners should regard 
themselves as stewards of pubbc property. ' Thou art a mao,’ be 
wrote, addressing ‘ gentlemen ’ or landlords, ' that God hath eet to 
the rout in thy country, wherefore thou hast need for to get good 
knowledge, rather than money.’ Having acquired good knowWge, 


thou iMt perceire thou hast no time to spare and spend in banqaeliDg, tc>r 
th^eb thon watch till it be prime, thoaebalt have enough to doicg. Tbouihiit 
not find My lewure to dice, to card or to revel, if thoo once do Uke a pleasure 
intomgt^o ownealLngwelL . . . Thouahaltha^edeUght in nothing, aanisg 
dMt by “• ^ 

Consider, tayi Crowley, addressing Uodionls, ‘ that you axe but niairteri 
^ ^ tb»t you shall render a strait account 

1 •dcuniitraijoii, . . . AVe are all one man's children and have by nature 

u! t * treasure of this world. By nsture you can 

cUim nothing hut that ehich you rimll get wi th the sw eat of W 

» of tke ywre comment, 1546. 

^®t«d by Mr. Tawney in Relijion aitd Ae Hi** 
j , ^ 7c ^ Bucer'a took was written during his residence «n 
^ ^ ^«*th la IKI. A French transUuon of it appired 

in and a German in 15C3 

! Tu ^ Tr^mpd, 1530. 

. I’rtas ed.. p. S09. 
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you *r« lordi *nil Kovemon therefore, coreelb not by noturs but by the onbn- 
once and eppointrocDt of God.* * 

_ He meant that the position of landlords was not one that Imd 
arisen inevitably from a natural aupenority in them . but that God 
had specially entrusted land to them as stewards and trustees for the 
rest of the community. ‘ You have their inheritance and do minister 
unto them. The whole earth by birthright bclongeth to the children 
of men. They arc all inhentora thereof indifTerently by nature ’ * 
These arrangements, he says, very inadeijuatcly, have been made by 
Cod ' because the sturdy should not oppress the weak and impotent 
This it seems is, nevertheless, just what is happening But Crowley 
is well aware of that , and he becomes prophetic. ' The mystical body 
of this most noble realm ' * will go to wrack if any of its members be 
unjustly ruined. He make-s a violent attack on extortionate clergy 
and on the legalizing of ‘ usury’ by the Act of 1G15 ‘ If you let these 

things pass and regard them not, be yc sure ihc Ixird will confound 
your Wisdom. Invent, decree, establish and authorize what you can 
all shall come to naught.' * 

The fundamental fact is, it was declared, that the Christian common* 
wealth must be knit together by love among its members Nothing 
less will suffice to bntig about real co-operation and general flicH* 
being. 


• Love.' wrote Sir John Cheke. * ie not the knot only of the Corofflonwcaltli, 
whereby divera psrti bo perfectly Joined together In one politique b^y. but 
the strength and might of the i»me, gsthenng togctlicr into a imsll r^m witii 
order, which, acattcfed. would eUo breed confuiion and debate. There in 
perfect cirillty,’ wrote Starkey.* ' there is the tree commonncsl, where a* all the 
parU. as members of one body, be knit together in perfwt lore and unity, every 
One doing his oIBce and duty, after such manner that, whatioever state, office or 
degree any roan be of, the duty thereto perUining with all diligence he busify 
fulfill and without envy or malice to other accomplish the same. . . . And so 
thus.* he concludes, ’ when every part, aflrr this manner doeth his office and 
duly . . . with perfect love and amity one^ another o"* R**f,*? '"Xr th,. 
aid another aa members and parts cl one body . to the intent 
worldly and civil life here peaceably pawed and virtuously 
the Ust. all together atuln such end and felicity as, by ® ‘ ^ 

ordinance of nature. U determined to the eieeUent d‘f" 

Then ahall there U established and set n sueb a ^ 

erned, so ruled, with such policy, that thing which we have so long sought, that 
It to say a very and tr ue commonweal. 

one family or household 
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It a dream, this nsioa of a Lappj commonwealth kmt together 
bj the amitv amosc it5 members, kindled to a perfect co-operation br 
love of the weal pubbc and one s neighboar. It was a dream of what 
rainht be under existing conditions, if all men did their ‘dutr*. 
Crowley was aSicted with no doubts about that duty, and he hoped, 
at least, that if only the matter were put clearly before them, ma 
would see it and do it He failed, and all those who at the time 
thoucht like him failed, to see that principles once fairly easy cf 
application had m process of tune become increasingly diEcult practi- 
cally to apply. He made no attempt to show how his principles were 
to be appbed to the new conditions that were being established by 
capitalistic enterprise, large scale trading and international finance. 
Of what was behind the developments he bewailed be shows no under- 
standing But he was sure that all the deiuces of the wicked for 
mere personal gam would ‘ come to caught Here lurked another 
fallacy. One may grant that in a sense he was rieht , but the prospect 
of failure in that sense would cot senouslv have alarmed those he 
denounced, even had they understood it- Crowley had few positive 
suggestions to make for remedy. \\'hat waa wanted, it seemed to 
him, was a change of heart or a reahiatioa of God’s purposes. ‘ Seek 
ye first,’ he might have quoted, * the bngdom of God and his righteous- 
ness and all good things shall be added unto you.' But were those 
good things in truth the good after which his g reedy bankers and 
tiuder«, landlords and speculators, were grasping ! Crowley was 
asking men to be other than they are. His ideal was conserratire 
13 that It involved a sureotj'picgof the social structure. It was, even, 
reactionary m the sense that it aimed at restoring a state of things 
^^guely supposed to have existed in a happy past- And like mu^ 
that is cab^ reactionary, it was revolationary. At this distance h 
^ *•* pathetic. CommcrcialisTn was spreading, the oH 

tel^on of Christendom was disint^raticg, the dominant treads were 
in directjoas wholly difierent. Yet it is curious to cote how many of 
t-e sentiments, complaints and suggestions of these eomil idealists of 
the ^d-siiteealh century have been repealed from that day to this. 
In Mt modem world that was coming the dream was to revive and to 
persist. It takes many forms but is, itself, perenniaL 

S 3. STARKEY’S DIAJJOOVL 

. appeal was cot to guremment. It would seem to I** 

imp.ied in his wntmgs that no redrea of the evils from which socety 
s^ered was possible without a change of heart. His appeal was to 
ue moral and rcligioi^ conscioasaess. Starkey's IXahr-f 
t-.e mew t..at redress is largely a question of organiaation and that 
go\ tsnmental action can do much to create the very and true comm^a' 
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wm! The treatise inclmJes & senes oI sweeping and far-reacW 
practical proposals for reform ^ 

Little is Jmown of Thomas StaAcy beyond the superficial facta of 
fijs career Jfc was bom some tim« between 1490 and 1500. He 
padoated at Oxford and became a Fellow of Magdalen, where he 
lectwed on natural philosophy His connection with the Poles began 
D • !,*«,. ymrs, perhaps, he was m the service of 

Itegmald Pole m Italy, probably as chaplain or secretary By 1534 
he Was baefc in England and acting as chaplain to Pole’s mother, the 
Countess of Salisbury lie became & rn>al chaplain, and in 1535 was 
commissioned to write to Pole with the object of nsccrtaining his views 
about the divorce and persuading him to return to England. The 
rMult of these overtures was untoward both from Starkey’s point 
01 vjew and that of Henry VIII Pote'a reply took the form of his 
tW.Uise, Pro Eitlrttatficae L'ntfaht iX/enjiiwie, published in 1536 
let Starkey did not lose his royal chaplaincy, and later the King 
rew.arde<l his efforts by making biro Master of Corpus Cliristi He 
preached before the King only a few rooutbs Iwlore bi< death m 1638. 

The Hiolngw belucen C'ortfinal Pole and Thvntos LupsH must have 
b«n written between 1530 ami 1538 inclusisc Its form is accurately 
indicated by this title Lupset. Lecturer la Rhetoric at Oxford, had 
been a friend hotli of Starkey and of Pole and was dead His part 
>n the dialogue consists mainly m tn.ikrog ohjei-tions whiib, sub* 
te<iucntly, he drops or withdraws • The niam contentions of the 
Dialogue are represented as being Pole’s It is impossible to say, even 
With any certain degree of prolKibility. how far this is rtalK the case. 
There is bttle m the Dialogue which might not have come from Pole, 
and there arc opinions expressed in it which strike one as more likely 
to have been Pole’s than Turkey’s. But there is nothing in it which 
might not have come from Starkey'® simply. In any case 

he must surely have sympathized with the views expressed, and he 
certainly well understood them. One would like to know whether 
and how far the Dialogue expresses the Mews oI Reginald Pole, but, 
however interesting, the question is not of importance Pole himself, 
of course, had no chance of discUioung he can never have heard of 
Starkey’s audacity. Neither Stark-sy nor anyone ePe published the 
Dialogue til) 1871. Yet it is by far the most remarkable piece of 
writing concerned with politics that was produced m England under 
Henry VUl, with the exception of More’s Utopia. 

The Dialogue begins with an attempt by Lupset to persuade Pole 
that it is his duty to give hia life to politics and the service of his 
country. For a man m Pole’s position there can be no higher duty 
and no life bo useful. This was ft view very generally held at the time 
» It IS herd to itBsgine why be latrodi^. unless it were thst Starkey 
did not wish to represent h.mscll as accepting Pofo « conclusions. 
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and it is constantly implied iq other writings. Pole, however, objects 
and his objections are noteworthy though they ore not pressed. He 
feels bv no means sure that the life of study and contemplation is not 
m any case higher than the active pobtical life. He expresses, even, 
a doubt of the value of the life of ‘ civility It seems to him, some- 
times, that man was not bom for civiliiatron, ‘ but rather to live in 
the wild forest, there more following the study of virtue, as it is said 
men did in the golden age It may well be that Reginald Pole, 
aristocratic scholar of the Renaissance, already disillusioned, had 
actually expressed such thoughts in Starkey’s hearing. 

But these sceptical suggestions are quickly discarded and serious 
discussion begins on the main question of the Dialogue : ‘ what is the 
ver}' and true commonweal, wherem it stondeth and where it most 
Bourisheth At once it is laid down, doubtless with reference to 
Plato and More, that what is wanted is not a picture of an impossibly 
beautiful commonwealth inhabited by impossibly wise and virtnous 
persons, ^\’hat we have to consider is ‘ the nature of our country, 
the manner of our people’, remembering that this is the material 
«e have to work with. In the Dialogue as a whole two questions are 
dealt with : firstly, what is the nature of the true commonweal I and 
secondly, how can such a commonweal be established in oor own 
countrj’ of England t 

For complete well-being, it is declared, man as an individual needs 
bodily health, * convenient abundance of all worldly things chfldiea 
and friends who are, verj* properly, included under the beading * riches 
and finally and above all honesty and virtue.’ Over-great wealth 
is always dangerous, and wealth and authority combined without 
virtue are * pbin destruction ’ to a Tnan, Neither health nor wealth 
are of any value without virtue, which is that which directs to the 
right use of them. On the other band, real poverty, or the lack of 
what all men need, cramps the mind and is a great eviL It is not, 
Pole is made to insist, a question of happiness, still less of pleasure. 

ealth is not desirable because it can procure * pleasure ’, but because 
it gives freedom and power to hdp otbers. In More’s Olopia, the 
chief gain resulting from the organization that produces abundance 
for all with short hoars of labour, was represented as being * the free 
liberty of the mind and gamiihing of the aame ’ ‘ 

commonwealth is composed of individuals and therefore 
resembles an individual. Fanciful comparisons follow and it is 
concluded that the needs of the indiridual must be the need of the 
commonwealth. Upon which Lupset remarks that, if this be so, the 
commonwealth will be best served by every mun doing the best he 

» rf. E.E.T.S.. p, 9. . ib.. p, 131. 

• Ib.. pp. 35-37. ^ 

* Ulo^. p. 152- All the rcfcrcQcea are b the Queotloa Pres* eihtioa. 
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can lor himself without any regard to others. It is merely, and 
inadequately, answered that while ‘overmuch’ regard for self la 
destructive to the commonwealti, ' mean and convenient regard 
thereof mamtaineth the same Lupset, apparently, was content 
With this admission 

The commonwealth, then, must first of all be healthy. This 
involves a average of individual heafthineas and a right ratio 
of population to means of subsistence This right ratio can only be. 
maintained by effective co-operatioo and the action of government. 
But health also involves beauty or harmony that is a due ptopoHion 
between parts. There will not be in a healthy society numencally 
more craftsmen or more husbandmen than are required. Further, 
the true commonweal must bo * rich ' it must possess ‘ fnends, nches 
and abundance of necessaries Cramping end demoralizing poverty, 

' the mother of envy and maficc, dissension and debate must not 
exist within it. It needs fnends also, like the individual. If a country 
he surrounded by foes, ‘ I coemot see how that country can long 
flourish in prosperity 

Finally, what corresponds to ‘ virtue ' in the individual is, firstly, 

' good order and policy, by good laws established end by heeds and 
rulers put m eftect’, and, secondly, religion. What is, above all, 
required is that ' this multitude of people and whole commonalty, so 
healthy and so wealthy • may with due honour, reverence and 
love religiously worship God . , every one also doing his duty to 

other With brotherly love, one loving another as members and parts 
of one body Such a socirty, it is implied, could not lack good 
laws and good policy. 

‘ A time there was. Master Lupset,’ says Pole, ‘ when man, without 
city or town, law or religion, wandered abroad in the wild fields and 
woods, not otherwise than you see now brute beasts to do.' * In 
this condition he ‘ long continued and many years till he came at 
length to some order and civility and so gradually, ’ in long time by 
little and little ’ to the emhzatioa that now is.* JIany types ana 
modes of government arose among men during this long process and 
no one tvpe, it is suggested, can be regarded as pnmitive Monarchical, 
aristocratic and democratic forms of society were developed ‘ according 
to the nature of the people’* Like Bodm, later. Pole thinks that 
some peoples are best suited by monarchy, while others can m no 
case suffer the rule of one ’ But. unlike Bodm, he does not thi^ 
that rejection of monarchy implies an inferiority in the people. All 
forms of government are alike good, he declares, 

. r\ « •?'! * Til n fit. * Jli., p. fi2« 

• No ikare/sttttemcnt oi ft brf«f in frogress could well W msde. Starkey 
}mt the idea ul a presocial condition more significantly than did Buchanan. 

• pnlogue, p. 53 
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* #0 long they »tich have authonty loot not to their own eingular profit cor 
to the private weal of any one part more than to the other, hot refer all their 
coonsel, acts and deeds to the common weal of the whole. . . . As to dirpute,* 
he adds, ‘ which of the<e rales is best . . . me seemeth superflaons. seeing that 
certain :t is that all be good and to nature agreeable ; though the one be more 
convenient to the nature of some people than the other.’ ^ 

For forms of govemment, jd fact, let fools contest, * The end o! 
all politic rule is to induce the multitude to virtuous living ’ , * to such 
religious and brotherly co-operation, that is, as has been shown to be 
necessary in the true commonwealth ‘ To the aid and setting forward ' 
of such a true commonweal ‘ every man for his part, by the law and 
order of nature, is bounden ; which bath brought forth man for tins 
purpose and this end : that after such manner he might live ft civil 
Ufe, ever having before his eyes the common weal, without re^rd of 
his own Vain pleasures, frail fantasies and singular profit’.* 

Lupset’s comment is, that if such be the true commonweal, all 
actual cominonweaUhs are sadly defiaent. He is told that this is 
true but that, nevertheless, things are better now than they ever yet 
have been. Man had to leam contempt for mere earthly prosperity 
before the true commonweal became possible. He has not yet fully 
learned his lesson. Men do not yet see clearly that by their gtnpid 
selfishness they injure or endanger themselves. 

Now comes the question ; how is England to be brought to true 
well-being ? There has been, latterly, it is agreed,* actual loss of 
population , and yet there are stdj among us hordes of idle people 
and of people ill occupied. There are troops of idle servants and of 
priests, monks and friars, ‘ nothing but burdens to the earth In 
every order and degree there are such people, * to the commonweal 
utterly unprofitable More, bolder than Starkey, or more radical 
than Pole, bad spoken eiplicitly of noblemen and gentlemen, living 
in rest and pleasure, not^g profiting, yea much annoying the weal 
public .* JU occupirf, and as burdensome to the commonwealth as 
the mere idlers, says the Pole of the Dialo^ut, are ‘ those which busy 
themselves in m a ki ng and procuring things for the vain pastime ftnd 
pleasme of other who contribute to pleasure of the body and do 
nothing for the dignity of man’s nature. ‘ Consider with yourself,* 
More had said, * of those few that do work, how few to be occupied 
in necessary works. For where money beareth all the swing, there 
many vain and superfluous occupations must needs be used-’ • 
Lupset objects to the implication that all men ought to work 


I fP « • lb., p. M. • Ib.. p. 57. 
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productively, remarking that the labour ol Borne only will suffice to 
keep many at liberty and case ‘This js spoken, Master Lupaet/ 
Pole answers, * even as though you judged men to be bom for to live 
in idleness and pleasure. . . . But, Sir, jt is nothing so ; but, con- 
trary, he is bom to labour and travail . . , and not to Lvo as an 
unprofitable weight and burden of the earth ’ ’ 

But there is, in England, far more than this that needs remedy. 
Our public policy is in some respects absurd and in others wicked. 
Wt export cattle and com and wool and get in return Only such rubbish 
as wine and silk.* Clencul immunities are preposterous : crime in 
clergy should, if anything, be punished more severely than in others.* 
But our criminal law is stupidly and w'lckedJy severe, especially to 
theft, as 3Iore had declared yet more emphatically.* Pole suggests 
that it would bo better in the case of a first oflence ‘ to find some way 
how the man might be brought to better order and frame than to 
bang him out of hand. ‘ Jlost part of the world,' More had said, 
* arc like bad schoolmasters, readier to beat than to teach.’ * ‘ What 
other thing do you than make ihievca and then punish them f ’ 

All classes of English people, it is declared, arc m all manner of 
ways, to building end clothca and food, extravagant and wasteful. 
^Vorlmea arc laty and negligent and as extravagant as their betters. 
' The people of England is more given to idle gluttony than any people 
of the world.’ * Theo, too, our nobility and clergy, and of course our 
people in general, are badly «fucated. Our schools are insufficient, 
our Universities need reform ; there is general ignorance, even of the 
Bible. Yet more serious are the antagonisms of class that exist among 
US, Laity gmdge against clergy and commons against gentry : it 
is a disease that threatens destruction to all good civility. But the 
very root of all evils is the fact that all men seek their own profit 
without regard to their neighbouTs. Landlords care only for rent 
and prelates for the wool of the flock. 

All these things, and others, have to be altered before England can 
become a very and true commonweal. ' Much easier it is to ®py * 
hundred faults in a commonweal than to amend one ; * yet the 
remedy is to a great extent withm the power of government. Um 
country and people are, after all, aueb ‘ that they may be broug 
well to all good civility A 4arge number of positive proposals ate 
made. Slarriace should be encouraged, bonuses given to large fammea 
and bachelors should be taxed Rents should be regulated by w, 


• Ib“^7.^'Uvef denounced merchant* * ho semd 'fooligh men’i fan- 
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and goveitunent eiiould limit the amoont of cattle rearing and organize 
all crafta by means of ofBcial agents. Towns should be cleans^ and 
‘ gentlemen ’ compelled to build houses in them. Schools should be 
multiplied and the most promising young scholars should be sent up 
to reformed universities Special schools should be established for 
the ‘ nobility ’ and for the training of clergy. I^aw should be codified 
and simplified. 

But to this programme Lupset mahes the objection that you cannot 
make men virtuous by regulations ; for virtue essentially consists in 
knowing and pursuing the good without fear as a motive. * Except 
we find some other mean whereby man may come to this his perfection, 
all our communication, we think, is void and all law without efiect.' * 

‘ Master Lupset,’ Pole justly answers, ‘ you enter now into a 
peat matter.’ He proceeds to admit that man cannot be coerced 
into virtue, but a^ues that law and its enforcement can assist in 
creating a hahit and a bent.* Be confesses, however, that law alone 
will be insufficient. The defect of law mnst, and onlv, be supplied 
by religion. But here also something can be achieved by governmental 
action. Government should take measures to secure for ns a more 
learned and religious clergy, should establish public religious services 
in English and should allow the Bible to be translated. More had 
suggested ‘ that the scnptxircs might without great peril and not with* 
out great profit, be brought into our tongue and taken to lay men 
wd women bo^ ‘ I never read in no stories,’ Pole is made to say, 
of greater blindness ' than the opinion that this would destroy 
religion.* 


It was an enormous undertaking that Starkey makes Pole demand 
of the English government. But it must be noted that all the evils 
he mentions are denounced by other writers of the time and that all 
or nearly all the proposals he makes for reform are suggested in other 
wtmgs^ of somewhat carber or later date.* "What ia peculiar to 
cUrkey 8 Ihalogu^ is the su^estion that, before it can reasonably be 
hoped t^t what is needful will be done, the constitution of the English 
monarchy itself needs reconstruction. In the actual English aystem 
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of government tfcere is no guarantee for and little likelihood of ‘ good 
policy’. The constitution itself must be refonned, 

‘ It U not unknown to you, Muter bupnet,' i»y» Pole. ■ that Our country hath 
been goremed and ruled thf*e many yean under the #tale of pnncca, which, by 
their regal power and princely authority. Iiavo judged all things pertaming to 
the state of our realm to hang only upon their will and fantasy.’ 

But the idea that the Prince may 

' rule all things according tohiawdlandpleMure, is without doubt and bath ever 
been the greatest destruction to thia realm, yea and to all other. . For, 
Master Lupset, this li sure and a gospel word, that countiy can not be long well 
governed nor maintained with good policy where all is ruled by the wilt of one, 
not choeen by election but cometh to it by natural succession . for seldom seen 
it is that they which hy anceession come to kirigdomt and realms are worthy of 
such high authority,' > 

The declaration thus emphatically, if rather confusedly, made, is 
insisted upon at coasiderable length. ' ^Vhat » more repugnant to 
nature than a whole nation to be governed by the will of a Prince ? 

. . . What is more contrary to reason than all the whole people to 
be ruled by him which commonly Ueketh all reason t ' ‘ If the tulei 
be of exceptional wisdom and virtue, the absolute rule of one becomes, 
indeed, a ' most perfect and excellent state of policy ’ . but if he be 
not so, it is of all ‘ the roost pestilent and pernicious state Unlimited 

power is * the open gate to all tyranny To believe that God ordains 
tyranny as a punishment for men’s sms is mere superstition ; ‘ this 
agreeth nothing with philosophy nor reason, no nor yet to the doctrine 
of Christ and good religion Tyranny is the greatest of social evils 
and cannot come from God * Better is it to the state of the common- 
weal to restrain from the prince euch high authonty, committing that 
only to the common counscyl of the realm and parliament, assembled 
here in our country.’ * 

‘ It is not man that can make a wise pnnee of him that lacketh 
wit by nature. . . . But this is in man's power, to efect and choose 
him that is both wise and just and make him a prince and him that is 
a tyrant so to depose.' ^ It may, sometimes, be reasonable to delegate 
an unlimited authority to an <dccted Prince But, Pole concludes, 
if monarchy is to be hereditary, the power of the monarch should 
always be strictly limited. Here in England, it is said, no chs^e 
is needed for the present, since wo happen to have just now a noble 
and wise Prince.* But Pole suggests that, when Henry VllI dies, 
Parliament should cither elect a King * which should not rule and 

‘ Diatogvt, pp, 100, 101. * lb , p 107. * Ib.. p. IW. 

* lb., p. 103. * Ib , p. 167. Ib., p. 

* Ib . p. 167. In Utopia the Priwo w elected for life unless ho be deposed 
or put down for luspicion of tyranny * (UtepM. p. 136) 

* lb , p. 105. Pole, surely, would not luve eeid this 
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govern at his own pleasure and liberty, but ever be subject to the 
order of his laws or, if hereditary succession be maintained, as may 
practically be best, then to the new King should be joined a permanent 
council, ' not such as he will but approved by Parhamen*, without 
consent of which nothmg can be done.* 

Lupset 18 represented as bemg astonished at these views, but as 
having few objections to make, beyond the ob\uou3 objections to 
elective monarchy. He remarks, indeed, that Pole’s scheme would 
involve frequent meetings of Parbament, ‘ which were no small trouble 
to the commons of this realm But he is finally reduced to an 
amazed silence , and his silence is significant He has nothing to 
say about scriptural commands to obey the powers that be • and 
nukes no objection to the assertion that a t^nt may rightly be 
deposed, or to Pole’s clear impbcation that a people may, through 
the action of a representative b^y, at any time change an hereditary 
into an elective monarchy or presumably into any other form of 
government. 

It is clear that, to Starkey-Pole, kings and other governors are in 
no sense ‘ specuUy appointed by the ordinance of God The position 
of the Prince u of mere human ordinance and the form of governmental 
institutions should be simply determmed by tbe end in view. It is 
clearly implied that the people of any commonwealth may freely 
choose and change the form of ita government. England has fallen 
into the mistake of allowing too much power to tbe Prince and this 
mistake should now be corrected. The Pnnce has no absolute right 
to his position The author of the Dialogue has a conception of what 
constitutes a true commonwealth and considers that to the attainment 
of that ideal all men’s efforts should combine and all other things be 
snbordmated. Just because the end of the commonwealth is perfect 
welfare in virtuous communion and harmonious ccMjperatioo, the 
determination of all arrangements for achieving the end is assumed 
to lie with the community as a whole. It is implied that there can 
be no such thing as an absolute right to rule and that all actual 
authority is delated. 

These views are surprising if they be regarded as those of Thomas 
Starkey, chaplain to Henry VUT and blaster of Corpus Christi CoU^, 
Oxford. ^ But regarded as the views of Reginald Pole, the friend of 
Cental^ and Eadoleto, Mttoria Colonna and Morone, they are not 
T)‘ ^ Prince as delegate a common- 

place of Roman law, but the view expressed in the Dialogue could be 

• i)iaZo7M,pp. 1C3^ deUib of Polo’s proiected coostitalioa wa 

are not coceeined. 

* lb., p. Ids. 

*'^*,*^*”^* boa the DvHogue of re f erence to the Scriptares is one of its 
ttrUucg festores. 
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derived froju late medieval thouglit and id fact is medieval thouglit. 
Sir John Portcscue had taught that the King « a delegate;* m 
Starkey's Diahfw the delegation becomes one which may at any time 
be resumed. The contrast indeed, between the view Starkey expressed 
and that of the writers who preached politics from the thirteenth 
chapter of Rcimans, is oot so great as may appear Either Starkey 
or Pole would no doubt have accepted the dictum that the office of 
the magistrate is the ordinance of God and probably both would have 
said that Qod forbids rebellion. But to them, apparently, the highest 
authority fa that of the commonwealth itself, expressed, for England, 
in ' the common counscyl and parliament ’ Or rather, perhaps, the 
highest authority is the divme law which is the law of man's nature 
and bids him strive after the perfect commonwealth. 

It was not on the basis of the assumptions of Starkey’s Dialog 
that opposition to Tudor orthodoxy in politics developed m sixteenth- 
century England. It is true that the Dialogue docs anticipate to some 
extent what was freely asserted jo France after 1&70 But the French 
thought is iDore logically formal and complete In the Diohgw httle 
is argued and much assumed , and the author is more concerned with 
practical rctnedic-s for admitted evils then with any fundamental 
question. In this respect it may, perhaps, be regarded as char- 
actenstically English But the positive feature of the that 

is peculiarly English is that conception of the very and true common- 
weal which It shares with Crowley, and we may say with ifore, 
Nothing at all closely resembling it was developed in France.* Bodm’s 
conception of the ' republique bien ordonnfe ' perhaps comes neatest 
to it. Yet Boditi had no vision of a people united m love and amity 
as members of one Ixjdy, ever having the commonweal before their 
eyes, without regard of their own vaio pleasures To Bodin the 
problem was, first of all, one of the recognition of political authority. 
In the Dial/yjue the problem is how to secure the co-operation of all 
classes for general welfare * and love and religion are the factors 
depended upon, as much as, or more than, regulation or political 
reform. 

What, perhaps, stnkcs one most m reading the Dtologue, as in 
reading Crowley and More, is that society is regarded mainly as an 
association for economic purposes. All the stress is laid upon the 
question ol how to get rid of waste and idleness and selfish greed and 
competition, how to abolish poverty and secure for all a competence 


‘ • A<I tnieUm namque kgis •uWitonim vs wnim corponim et boaorum rex 
hujueraodi erectus ent et hsno potfsiatem a populo effluxam ip»e h»^t, <1“ 
non licet poteet&te ali* iuo populo domuisn.’ V* lavdtbv* Ujum Angltat, Alll, 

• the strange vmon of a reformed France deecnbed by Eauol 

Splfamo in the DieneorcAv} ol 1590 
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roitable to the digsity of h-cnaa nature. Kothing is more dirtirctire 
of y.T' giic'h thoa^t m the oxteentli century than the tendency to 
ev;r>V in terms of economics. This is eridenced by a larp^ number 
of TTiiters w-ho express little or nothing that can be called political 
thought. In reading Starkey's Dialogue or even the Utypvs, one pts 
an impresnon that even love, even r^igion, are thought of as Ecrving, 
mainly, an economic pnipose. 

In'bteratnre, at least, the ideal of the very and true commomreal 
fiacrished only for a few years. It was partly dne to the fact that it 
was bom of economic crisis, that the vision faded so quickly. Under 
Elizabeth piolitical thou^t, so far as it was not concerned with the 
question of royal supremacy in the Church, took directions barely 
indicated in e^er Tudor wntmgs. Yet, to the end of the century, 
we find as it were echoes of the thought of the idealists of the cariy 
days of the Reformation, whra men were still cnder the illusion that 
the restoration of true religion was gomg to produce a world in all 
respects better than the old. In the writings of Thomas ^Vflsco, 
Kicholas Heming, Miles Mosse and Henry Arth ' every form of what 
they call ' usury ’ * is denounced, in gross and in detail,, with much 
argumentative appeal to authorities and to canon law. I>esperst«ly 
these writem went on repeating old formula about just prices and just 
bargains and the responrihiljties of property. They can have had 
little hope. Faint and far oS to them was the very and true common- 
weak They were doing little core protest against the com- 
mercialism of a world that regarded them not. To that new werid 
of commerce and finance the old forcule seemed inapplicable or had 
CO meaning at afl, Wilson, in 1572, spoke of tie sin of urury as ' rank 
throughout all England ’ v * he did not know of any part of 
Christendom ‘ so much subject to this foul sin. It will,’ he declared, 
‘ be in tfce end the undoing of all, if it be not looked to in time.’ ‘ Men 
of wealth are now wholly pven everprhere altogether to idleness, to 
get their gain with ease and to live 1^ lending epos tbe only sweat 
and labour of othera.’ The modem merchant, in his dialogue, has 
the asEUiMcc to ask the frank question : * What is so xn^ to 
deliver his money out of his own possession for noucht ? * * I do 
verily^ bdieve,’ cried the worthy Doctor, ‘ the end of worid at 
hand.’ On the false supposition that there ever tad been such a 
world as the one he looked back to, its end had certainly come. The 


P t ^ H«=i=g: TU 
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THE VERY AND TRUE COMMONWEAL 

tendency to ttink economically persisted m England ; but that earlier 
■xision of a harmonired economic and religious co-opcration from which 
waste and mere profit-mongering should have been eliminated, seems 
to have faded quickly and for a time to have disappeared. It passed 
away with the passing of conditions it had assumed as static. Rather 
perhaps it had been easentially but a protest ; and it perished m the 
triumph of that against which it had protested in vain. 


5 4. UTOPIA . THE ISLE OF NOWHERE 

The ' fruitful, pleasant and witty work, of the best state of a 
public Weal, and of the new isle, called Utopia written m Latin 
and published at Louvain in the year 151G,* was, for sixteenth-century 
England, the earliest expression of that same dream. I deal with it 
last because, lo^cally considered, it bes beyond the point that was 
reached later. Crowley felt bound to accept the form of society as 
it stood, for it was to him of dime ordinance. Starkey was at least 
convinced that the existing form of society must, substantially, be 
accepted, if one wished to get anything done. But for the ve^ 
practical character of his thought, he too might have sought hu 
remedy in some kind of commununn. As it was, he propose that 
government should determine rents and organue indu-stry through 
oETicials. But 3Iote had felt no need of accepting anything as it 
stood, because in truth be had no hope of getting anything done. 
It is c«ential]y this lack of faith in the possibility of sctaally construct- 
ing a very and a true commonwealtb, that isolates More and eeparates 
him from Crowley and Starkey. Crowley declared that the very root 
of all evil is the notion that a man may do as he wills with his own. 
Starkey hoped to find remedy and e-sUblish the true commonwealth 
by means of religion and reasonable and thorough regulation Twenty 
years before Starkey and Pole, Jfore had come to the conc/asioa that 
the mass of men will never become religious, that Uw can be but a 
palliative, and that, while private property exists, it is vain to hope 
that men will think they have no tight to do as they will with their 
own. The inference was obvious : only in a land such as never was 
and such as is nowhere not will be, can the perfect commonweal c^t. 
With an irony and in a fantastic form that betray h/s Bcepticiam, 
More set forth bis dream of that Utopia. 

It is a mistake to regard More’s Uuypxa as an isolated work of 


‘ Title page ol tie second cdiUon (155»)Of Ealph Bobmeoa's translation. fir«t 

• More’f European MjmtaUcin aecured for his book a 
It seems to have licked in EngUnd. Hj 1520 editions 
Pans. Basle and Vienna. A Gennan vereioo appeared m 16^ an iwun m 
*548, a French version in 1550. No English translation appeared tiU JW3. 
the same year was printed a Dutch version. 
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imagination. The thought of its first ' book * is in close accord, up 
to a certain point, with that of Crowley and of Starkey’s Dialogvt. 
More is preoccupied with the same evils that are denounced by the 
iater writers : the stupid brutality of cnmina! law, the eicesses of 
sheep-farming,* idleness and involity, extravagance and waste, unjust 
and unnecesary poverty, prevalent selfishness and greed. But so 
little hope had More that any change for the better could be effected, 
that he had really no remedial measures to propose. Hb book became 
a simple mdictment of society. WTiere Crowley saw rebgion as a 
lever. More saw a vast and stupid, conservative inertia. Every 
proposal for change is always oppos^, simply as suggesting something 
new. 


‘ These things, say they, pleased oar foref&Ihen and aneestow ; weald Cod 
we coold be so wise as they were : and as though they had wittfly concluded the 
natter and with this answer stopped every man's noath. they Bit down again. 
As who ahoald aaj it were a very dangerous matter, il a man m any point ahoald 
be found wiser than his forefathers were.* * 


While the Dialogue saw possibibtics of large reconstruction by 
governmental action, More saw Pnnees ‘ employ much more study 
how by nght or by wrong to enbrge their dominions, than how well 
and peaceably to rule and govern that they have already ’ : • Princes 
who suppose that the property of their subjects b to their own 
advantage * If the Utopia be a fair}' tale, it is the saddest of fairy 
mles. More himself says that he had ‘ taken great pains and labour 
in writing the matter It was, obviously, so. The book amounts 
to an indictment of humanity almost as terrible as Guffi’per’s TravfU, 
though wholly without Swift’s aavageij' of resentment. 

It b excessively difficult to get any change made, and yet every* 
thing^ needs to be changed. Among the nations of Chrbtendom 
More 8 traveller cannot find ‘ any sign or token of equity and justice 
The nch men who control things 

* inrent Md derire all taeans Md enfta, fiiat how to keep aafely, without fear ct 
loaiag, that th«7 hare unjustly gathered together, and next bow to hire and fcbose 
the wOTk »nd labour of the poor for as little money as may be. These dencea, 
w en the nch taea hare decreed to be kept and obeerred tinder colour of the 
conmocalty. that is to aay aUo of the poor people, then they be made lawa.’ ' 

In Starkey's Dialo^^ it was implied that More had dbregarded 
the actual. Bat it was the Pole of the Dtahoue who idealized Parlia- 
ment, iatisSed with the fiction of the common law as to its representa- 


‘0“»‘‘>»pWi«ilirpointtbereiaadiSeren«ofnp:niaa. The passage in the 
tapvs in which Slore speaks of aheep devounng jnen and houses and cities u 
e^ we known. In the Dialoyvt, wbea Lunset attacks encloiare, Pole ex- 
pre*^^ the new that more sheep are sranted. 

, ■*0- , »Ib..p. 3S. •Ib..pp.fil.«- 

lb- Pwfsee. p. 12. • p ^ t p. S64. 
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tive character. Ife had founded on it a great hope of rccocBtruction. 
More waa possessed by no such lUusion and had no such hope. 

‘ The whole wealth of the body of the realm,’ deebred an anonymous 
writer, ‘ cometh out of the labours and works of the common people.’ ‘ 
More’s thought was the same Usurers become rich , but ' bbourers 
carters, ironsmiths, carpenters and ploughmen ’, all those who do 
the necessary work ‘ that without it no commonwealth were able 
to continue and endure one year all these labour all their lives for 
a pittance, with nothing before them but an ' indigent and beggarly 
old age 

For this injustice and absurdity there is, it is asserted, but one 
conceivable remedy. ‘ ViTierc poascsaions be pnvate, where money 
beareth all the stroke, it is bard and almost impossible that there the 
weal public may justly be governed and prosperously flourish ’ * 
For ‘ where every man's goods be proper and peculiar to himself ’ 
and where every man ‘ draweth and plucketh to himself as much as 
he can there will a few ' divide amongt themselves all the whole 
riches ’ and ‘ to the residue Is left lack and poverty So we reach 
the conclusion : ' I do fully persuade myself, that no equal and just 
distribution of things can bo mado nor that perfect wealth shall 
ever be among men unless this propriety be exiled and banished * • . • 
Christ instituted among bis all things common , and the same com* 
rounity doth yet remain amongst the rightest Chnstian companies.' * 
The evils resulting from private ownership may, indeed, be ‘ somewhat 
eased ’ by law and regulation, but ’ that they may be perfectly cured 
... it is not to be hoped for, whiles every man is master of his own 
to himself ’ 

All this is asserted by the mouth of More's imaginary traveller, 
not in immediato connection with the account of the isle which w 


Nowhere, but in the far more significant discussion that precedes that 
account. In his own person More makes the usual objections. ‘ Jlen 
shall never there live wealthily where all things be common.’ • Men 
are driven to work by hope of gain for themselves . under commimistic 
conditions every one will idle. The dilemma is stated, hut it is not 
resolved. It was hardly worth while attempting to resolve it ; so 
obvious was it that the remedy proposed by the traveller, Hythloday, 
was impossible of application. To the doubts expressed by 3Iore, 
Hythloday can only answer that, if ho knew the island of Nowhere, 
‘ //ou> U> Morm Iht Jlealn in ttthny t)>*n to leork to rulort Ttllage. e. 1W5. 
Attributed uncerUmly to Clement Aimetrong. Reprinted in Tudor Economte 
Uoeumrnli fTswney and row«i Vol. III. Seep. 115. 

• Viopta, p. 301. • lb., pp. IW. 105. ‘ Ib . p. W. 

*lb, p. 107. In the Latin: ‘Moo mibl certe persuadeo, res aequabih 
ao juata aliqua ration# diatribul. aut felicitw agl cum rebui mortalium niei fublata 
prorsua proprietate, non poaae.' Ed 151# 

Mb, p. 260. 1 1b., p. 100. Mb., p. 108. 
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he knoTT better. Conang after all that has gone before 

the answer is as sad as it is witty. It was no answer at aD; 
and it reveals at once the fcUscy of what follows. Proof of the 
assertions made in the first book of the Utopia is supplied in the 
second by means of a picture of an imaginary commonwealth, in which 
communism has actually resulted m all but complete contentment, 
p ruip erity and stability. The picture, obviously, is a mere asrumptioa 
of what has to be proved. So conscious was More of the Wlacy 
that, when he came to describe his island of the blessed, he let fancy 
loose and became little more th«Tt ingenioua. He makes, it is true, 
in the course of this account certain far-reaching suggestions ; * but 
for the most part it seems to be calculated rather to amuse than 
to suggest. It appears, too, after all, that this particular land of 
heart’s desire is not, on close acquaintance, so verv attractive. ‘ So 
must I needs confess and grant,’ More concludes, ‘ that many things 
be in the Utopian weal public, which in our cities I mav rather wish 
for than hope after.’ * Many things, perhaps ; but Eu^y not those 
houses all ahke, those people so much alike that they are content 
hardly to diSer in dress, that monotony of grave entertainment and 
pamishing of the mind. But it did not matter. More bsew that his 
Vtopa was nowhere and proved nothing. He had declared in efiect 
that, men bemg what they are, there is no ccneeivahle remedy for 
soda! evils except, at all events, one that cannot be adopted ; and as 
to that one, that it is doubtful what, in any case, the result of its 
adoption would ^ His book is the work of a sceptic in politics, 
though of a sceptic whose imad rest* in religious faith. The real land 
of More a heart s desre was cot of this world- It was Crowley and 
Starkey who were the idealists in politics : it was Jlore who had kept 
to the actual His Utopia is a reduefw? od oiTwivm of their very 
and true commonweal He had written the last word first. 

> Seae of ibeoe is^st be refemd to Uter. 


Ct/ypia, p. 309. 
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THE THEORY OP ROYAL SUPREMACY UNDER 
HENRY VIII 

T he Tudor government undertook the tosk o! forcing upon a 
ncceaaarily more or leas reluctant population a change of 
religioua habita. It was an operation that was gradually 
and most skilfully performed But it was an operation of great 
difRculty. Henry VIII had with bun the great prestige already attach- 
ing to Iho successful new monarchy and the generally hearty support 
of the landed and moneyed classes except m the far north. He had 
behind him the old eagerness to appropnate Church property which, 
according to Bodin, was the mam factor m the Reformation every- 
where. Ho bad with him the new national consciousness and the 
old and widespread dislike of Papal interference and jurisdiction. 
He found leverage in the grievances of the clergy against the Pope, 
of seculars against regulan and of laity against clergy. He had with 
him the sense, widespread among the more educated of the laity, that 
clerical ascendancy in school and college was obstructive and 
obscurantist, and that an ignorant clergy, for grossly material and 
selfish purposes, was pandering to and raalcing use of a mass of popular 
superstition. For all that, the difTiculty of effecting the great change 
was enormous 

In that diiUculty the Pope counted for little. The claims of the 
unrefonned Papacy were, as things stood, the weakest point in the 
Catholic position. The fact that those claims conflicted with the 
nationalist sentiment and dislike of foreign interference strengthened 
the hands of the government. Heniy VIII had not to nieet or to 
feat any serious opposition based on the conception of a great Christian 
commonwealth centralized at Rome. That particular ideal, which 
had for a very long time been in a very lovr condition, was practically 
dead when the Reform Parliament met m 1529. To educated Catholics 
the recognition of Papal supremacy in the Church might seem for 
many reasons absolutely essential: its nwessity wM certainly no 
appreciated by the mass of everyday Catholicism in England 
among educated Catholics there seem to have been few m liiOgiana 
or in Franco who were prepared to admit that Papal headship o e 
157 
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Cburcli ratast Each politi«ally. The diSculty did cot lie here : it 
arose froE the fact that the Eass of the popolatioa ^ras stiH ‘ Catholic * 
by habit aad tndjtioa aad vaguely Catholic in sentiEent. It cannot 
be donbted that the rehgioa of the masses m 1529 most be labelled 
Catholic if it is to be labelled at alL Catholics by cnderstanding 
conviction seem to have been relatively so few that there was no danger 
from thcE : then conversion was most insprobable but they were 
helpless.* What was, first of all, needed was soEe kind of theory 
which would enable the esss of femi-Catholics to discard their scEi- 
belief in Papal claims, which they had always disliked and never really 
understood. The dead weight of Catholic habit and tradition fixed 
a limit to the extent of the govemEent’s action under Henry VUL 
Henry VIII, therefore, with that jest sense of actuality which 
distinginshed bin and his great daughter, broke with Catholic tradition 
little more than was necessary for the aasemon of the supreEacy of 
the Crown in all causes and over all persons ecclesiastical. Far more 
was Evolved e this than an assertion that Papal claims were com* 
pletely invalid. Equally had it to be maintained that the clergy 
possess no nghtful jerisdictioa or coercive authority except rach as 
may be derived from the Crown, and that the clergy, as such, have 
no right to speak for or to govern the Church, In these assertions 
there was nothing whatever that was strictly new. They had all bees 
made, quite explicitly, two hundred rears earlier. They were pari 
of the great and varied legacy of the' Middle Ages. 

So far the aasertions made were simply negative. Taken by 
themselves they afiorded no ground for any theory of royal supremacy. 
They could be made from a point of view that denied the need of 
any le^ recognition of any ' church or which denied that * the 
church really existed at alL The eipresEon of such opinions could 
ha^ly even be tolerated. It Had to be oEcially admitted that the 
Church is needed and must be recogeired as reaUy » rifting in some 
question is : how should it be governed ? It was argued 
that God uever intended to establish any centralized government of 
the Chuiw Universal, or that the Church should be governed by the 
also tc be shown that what God did intend was 
that the govemraent of the Church should be in the hands of the 
r authority. I*, bad *o be laanAidned that the general duty 

ol obedience and rv^n-resistance to the secular macistrate extendi 
even to questions of religion It had to be shown that God intended 
that a national king should rule a national church. 

proof of these propositions would certainly have been 
’ t had L_cre not existed a strong predisposition to believe them. 
1 e arguments of the supporters of Henry ITII’s Reformation were 

CatLoIie proteat, *9 far u it coaeerced poLlka, te 
WJaidcrtd Utrf, Sf« Ch»p. VL 
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undeniably strong up to the point at which mere negatives became 
worse than useless. When positive conclusions had to be estabbsbed 
there appears a tendency to adopt the method of proof by 
bald assertion. 

This statement is formaffy true ; and nevertheless it grossly 
misrepresents the fact by ignonnp that which was the essential con- 
tention of the English supporters of royal supremacy It is important 
to realize what that contention was, even though to do so tv e have to 
read their works. Badly as they state the case, it comes out clearly 
enough. We have to remember that Protestantism m the sixteenth 
century was generally actually Christian. The controversialists, for 
the purposes of controversy, bad a right to assume as true what nobody 
openly denied. They assumed the truth of the revelation in the 
Scriptures ; they assumed also that nght faith and the due nunistrstion 
of sacraments have, to say the least, a value for salvation; they 
assumed that Christ had founded a visible Church They proved to 
their own satisfaction that neither Pope nor clergy have any claim 
to govern the Church or to speak in ila name. They proved that Ood 
never intended that the Church should have a single bead or a 
centralized government. If, then, the civil magistrate has no right 
to order the Church, what remains but a descent to chaos ? But 
religion is cot of value only to the individual ; it is essential to the 
existence of ordered society. It seemed totally incredible that God 
had provided no means whatever of ordering Kis Church He must 
therefore have intended from the first that the government of the 
Church should he in the hands of the cinl magistrate. Just because 
Ood did not give power to the clergy to rule the Church he must have 
intended this. Therefore it is that, from Sampson and the De Vera 
Differenlia onwards to Jewel, Ifonie, Bilson and Bridges, the ecclesi- 
astical champions of the royal supremacy were so anxious to prove 
that the Pope and clergy had usurped powers which were originally 
in the hands of secular princes and magistrates. The whole point of 
the tedious historical argumentatiou is lost, if we do not see what 
was, all the time, at the back of the writers’ minds. For, obviously, 
the alleged facts proved nothing of themselves to the purpose. But 
Since it was incredible that Ood bod not, from the first, provided 
means for the government and ordering of the Church, the question 
of how the Church had in the earliest times been governed, logically 
became important. , 

The Pope and the bishops, says Tyndale. have taken the sword 
out of the hands of temporal rulers and reduced them to something 
like impotence. ‘ Kings they are, hut shadows , vain names au 
things idle, having Bothbig to do m the world but when our ho y 
father needeth their help ' ^ They have come to be little more than 
» OMtence of a Chrulim Jtfon, ed. K. Lovett, p. 102. 
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* hangmen unto the pope and bidsops But it is clear from the 
Scriptures that God intended all ecclesiastics to be as fully subject 
to the civil magistrate as are other folk. There should be ‘ one King, 
one law The function of the clergy is merely to preach the weed 
and minister the sacraments. Similarly, Simon Fish, in the Supy^ies- 
iKn for BfOjriTs} declared that the clergy ‘ exempt thencselves froin 
the obedience of your grace ’ and ‘ translate all rule, power, lordship, 
anthority, obedience and dignity from your grace imto them TBs 
sort of grossly exaggerated language was common. The conchisioa 
was clear enough. It was the duty of secular Princes to resTine 
the power God originally gare them, and to rescue their people torn 
the tyr ann y of pope and clergy. 

It is worth while to look a little closely at the argument of an 
anonymous work that may. for shortness' sake, be referred to as 
Dtf Vera Dx^mr.iia* This book sums an and includes most of what 
was said, on its author's side, under Henry \TII. The claims of the 
Pope having been rather quickly disposed of, the writer goes on to 
assert that the Church, as such, has no power to make bw and no 
coercive authontv, ‘ no power to constram or to punish It is clear 
that, here, when he sap the ‘Church’ he means the clergy. The 
argument is, of course, scriptural ; but httle groimd is stated for 
this last assertion, except that Christ's longdom is not of this world ; 
an iaconclosive phrase that was continually quoted.* There follow* 
an argument from the Old Testament u’hich we meet with vcti’ 
frequently, in France as m Engbnd. God, it is asserted, gave power 
to Jewish kinp to see that divine bw H3> kept ; He authorized them 
tT appoint and to puni«h and d--pose pritsts. It is clear that, in God's 
own kingdom of the Jews, the clergy were subject to the King ; aJ*d 
no ground exists for saying that under the new di'pensation the Church 
is any core independent of secujar authontv than it was then. e 
need not be troubled about what Canon Law may sav, since the Church 

* ^ S*^ieaeymJ^ tkt Br^ 7 v$ sddreswd to Heair VIII in 1529 bv S.nca 

riih, * peaUesEa, cl Gray'* Ina *. It u • prosiJy and nnscnjpa3oa»3y 
*t!«£k oa tie dergr nluch juftiSrd tl»e iDdsanatioo eipmsed bv S.r Tbes** 
Miwe ia an antver walled Tht cj SokU*. risb d«Ur« ti»t tie 

eJrrsT uy n±dy iw. do wjti Hesij- VIU u tier d:d‘ unto your robJer^c- 
*v*sor King Join . . . ruch a nphteotts kisn He exhorts tbe Kirr to 
dwpoil tie BOiiist^rie* end ‘•el tie^e »taidv lables abroad latLeao'U • 
pe »oit Las Leca edited for tie Earh- liirlish Text Sodetv by I'. J. 
Funurail. 

* De I era Di^c'exHa Rt^st Pctciis:ntf EttUfiialeaf.ti Tf'its* 

^irtai «.'r,Lag»<. 1SJ4. .Attnboted, iiV.io3t eertaiatv. to Ed*aTd roi. 
b-ca.-=e E.4iop cf Hereford in 1535. An Esrlith tranllatioa bv Hruy, Lo™ 
^ ‘n »J>d was d-xLcated to Sotaerset- 

_ The Jesuit, Saatarrllj, explained *M« phrase as iaeaaiE 5 that tb“ * 
derirrd authontv directlv and aoJelv fm Cod and not from anything w tts* 
awU. it Ui'rtti. I. 3» (’|C25J. 
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never hod any rightful power to make law » St. Paul's text m Romans 
can only refer to the civil ruler ; and he excepts no one from the 
ohcdience he demands, * neither Peter nor Paul, nor priest nor bishop, 
nor cardinal nor patriarch not Popo',* The author agrees with 
Gardiner that, searching the Scriptures for proof of the validity of 
Papal claims, one finds nothing but testimony to the authonty of 
Princes over priests.* It is, even, absurd to maintain that the secular 
magistrate has no authority in relation to things spiritual. For it is 
the function of civil authority to pumsh evildoers , and what docs 
this involve if not spiritual jurisdiction 1 It is clear, ho concludes, 
that the care of the Church of God must from the beginning have been 
rommitted to the civil magistrate, and that he will have to make 
account for it to God. This indeed, in the words of the translation, 
is ‘ the proper and chief use of Princes 

The gist of the argument is clear enough and is very simple It 
can be shown from Senpturo that the Pope’s claims are wholly un- 
founded and that the clergy have no claim to any coercive authority. 
There remains only the ‘ I^ncc Ood must have intended to commit 
the ordering of the Church to Princca, and we find in the Old-Tcstament 
that in fact he did so ; and we know what 8t Paul said We may 
say, therefore, with Cranmer, that ' all Christian Princes have com- 
nutted unto them immediately of Ood the whole cure of all their 
subjects, as well concerning the administration of God’s Word for the 
cure of souls, as concerning the ministration of things political end 
civil governance Ijitimcr, characteristically, warned Henry VIII 
that his position as Head of the Church was likely to he ‘ a chargeable 
dignity when account shall be asked of it By most of the writers, 
in this sense, in Henry VIIl’s time, httle or nothing is added to the 
argument of the De Vefa Dijferentio. Sampson’s Oratio adds nothing 
but a rather neat expression of the conclusion.* If you would obey 
the Word of Ood, it is the Ring you must obey, not the Pope, who is 
not even mentioned in the Scriptures. 

From the views thus expressed it followed that right to control 
the Church had always lain with the King and that the actual 
the Pope possesses, or had posscased, in England may ho described 


* * ConeUt CanoDcs neccHiUto nemmem oMigais ' 

' Di Vtra Di^trtldvl. 

* On Trvt Oledimrr. . 

* Ahiwers to questions put to tbc Wshoji* in 1640. Ec« A. J. Mason a 
Cranmer, pp 102-3 (1898). 

**?ermoM, rarkcr ed , p. 162. 

* Oraiio quae doett, horlalur, cufmoivt innne* A^gloa ... 

eum pr,m«is ut deduinl, 1C33. Itiohord Ssmi-on. sn old agent ol Wotoy a. b«io 
succca^iTely many high ecclcBiastical preferment*. ru,aheflt.r 

Unjyersities on the divorce question tn 1630 and becatno Kiahop of 

la 1635. 
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either as a usurpation or as haring been derived from grant or acqui- 
escence of the Crown. Henry TUI is merely resuming the ancient 
powers of the Crown m England. The writer of a treatise of 1533 
undertook to prove that the anpremacy assumed by the King ' had 
always been in his most noble progenitors This assertion was 
constantly made and was officially adopted. The Acts of Supremacy 
were professedly Resiimption Acts. Gardmer says that the Acts 
of the Reform Parliament only established for the Kmg power that 
was his already. In the Jtfjonnatio Legum Ecdesvitlicanim, drawn 
up by Cranmer late m the reign of Edward it is definitely declared 

that all ecclesiastical jurisdiction is derived from the Crown and that 
it is for the Sovereign to decide, in the last resort, what is heresy. 
In the discussion m Parliament on the Act of Supremacy m 1559, 
it was mamtamed that English common law had always held that 
ecclesiastical conrts, and even the Pope himself, derived their jurisdic- 
tion from the Crown. 

Historically, then, and legally and by God’s ordinance and even 
by the very nature of a commonwealth, the King in England must 
rightfully be Supreme Head, or, if that title be reserved for Christ, 
at least Supreme Goveraor of the Church. But, this being so, what 
is the Church and what becomes of the Church Universal ? It was an 
awkward question, but it had to be answered- ^^^lat is the Church ! 

* I« It not,’ wrote Sir Thomas More, * this compaDv and coopreg s tion of aH 
tho« cstioQS that . . . profeas the name and faith of Chrut f thia Church 
« know the Scnpture and this u the reiy Church ; and thia hath be^ at 
Christ aad hath had him for their head and St. Peter, hla Tiear, after him and 
him and alwaj emee, and auecesson of his continually; aad hsTo 
had his holy faith and his bleased aacrameota and his holy acnpturrs delirertd, 
kept and eonserred therein by Cod and hia Holy Spin t. And albeit some naljoni 
fall »«y, jet likewise as how many bonphs soerer fall from the free, though 
4 ^ xaU more than be left thereon, yet they make no doubt which is the Tery 
tree, although each of them were planted again in another place and grew to a 
grater than the stock he came first of ; right ao, while we »eo and well know that 
aU the companies and sects of heretic* and achismatiea, bow great soever they 
prow, came out of this church that I spake of, we know evermore that the here- 
tic* be they that be severed and the Church the stock that they aU came out oL‘ * 

H Slore were right, obviously do King of EugUud could be Head 
of the Church, and though the Church is in England, there is no 


1 d ly tie fimrs. 

Editfd by Cardwell. Oxford, 1850. 

’A amctmtnj hfrttytj and matUrt tf rtUTim, UIS. Works of 

■ ore. ed. 1^, pp. 185. 186. I have turned a few commaj into semicolon*. 
It IS a rep^h alile to our histonca! sense and to oar Lterary sense th*t oo 
co^^te edition of the works of 5!ore has been pnhLahed tinee 1W7. There is 
* *t •f>»oIosT«< recently pulhahed by W. C. Campbell (Eyre * 
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Church of England A new, or another, conception of the Church 
waft evidently required. In the De Ytra Dij/erenfitf no attempt was 
made to supply one. There, aa often, the question is shirked through 
an identification of ‘ the church ’ with the clergy It had to be 
tnaintained that the Church Universal is a system of separated, national 
or State churches. 

The Church of England, says Qardiner, la ‘ nothing else but the 
congregation of men and women of the clergy and of the laity, united 
in Christ’s profession'^ The Church of England, in fact, is one 
aspect of the realm, and to gay that the Ring is head of the realm but 
not head of the Church, either means something evidently absurd or 
means nothing at all. But Gardmer’a assertion did not go far enough. 
It a«suined that ' Church of England ’ meant something more than 
Church in England , which, after all, was the question. 

But Gardiner’s inadequate assertion officially received its logically 
nNjessary expansion in the Nectttary Doctrine and Erudthon for any 
Chniten Man, issued in 1M3 It was there explained that the Church 
Catholic IS a group of localized Churches, each with its own proper 
bead, more or less different in form, but united by true Christian 
profession and the fact that all their members ate alike called of God. 
‘ As they he distinct lo places, so they have distinct ministers and divers 
heads in earth . . . yet be all these holy churches but one holy 
church catholic.’ * The unity of the Church Catholic involves no 
common organization or common sovereign , it consists simply m a 
common profession of e«sential doctnoe, ’ the one doctrine of the 
Scriptures’. The ‘churches’ of Italy and Spam are specifically 
mentioned as united with that of England in this common profession 
Slight diversities count for nothing But it is the duty of every 
Christian to adhere to the Church of his own land and live m obedience 
to Lift Prince, the head of his branch of the Church Catholic The 
Church Catholic has no need whatever of any common Head To 
acknowledge a single ruler for the whole Church Catholic, declared 
Thomas Starkey, w ould be as inconvenient as to recognize the Emperor 
aa supreme secular ruler m Christendom • 

It must be noted that the view thus officially expressed differs 
from that of Luther and of Calvin, both of whom conceived the Church 
Universal as an invisible thing In the Erudition it appears as a 
gronp of quite visible Churches, each by its own natural 

and secular bead and united by a common profession of the essentials 
of the Christian religion. The later development of the English 

' Corucmtng True Obtdimcf, 1553, p. 20 

’ A i^tetunry TlocfriJK and £rii4i(ioK, 1643, p. 15 b. The lame view is 
expressed in John Betinsau’s works De Bupremo tt Alisol<ilo Rtgi» Irnptrio, 
1546. 

* EzhcrUition lo ChruUan Unilg, 1534, 
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Reformation made this view hard to bold. Under Henry VUl it 
was not yet difficult to maintain that the churches of England and 
Spain were united in a common profession. 

But to what extent and with what, if any, limitations, is the King 
to be conceived as having nght to govern and order the Church ! 
How much is involved in raj’s! supremacy 1 This is the main question 
that was raised for England by the action of Henry government. 
It was on this point that all the controversy imder Elirabeth really 
turned. As time went on the Pope and his claims became, for England, 
more and more a kind of Aunt Sally at which every one contemptuously 
threw any kmd of rubbish. But the controversy concerning the 
nature of royal supremacy in the Church became ever more serious. 
Lawyers might be, and were, inclined to put the whole question as 
one simply of jurisdiction ; but behind the question of jurisdiction 
there was, evidently, the question of the Sovereign’s authority in 
relation to strictly religious behef. It could not be escaped or for long 
evaded. The repudiation of Papal did not logically involve the 
recognition of Roj^l Supremacy. It seemed at first, no doubt, that 
the one did nec^itate the other. Practically that was so ; but only 
on the assumption that the Church was to remain one body inclusive 
o! the nation. But no sooner has the recognition of royal supremacy 
been made, than doubts and difficulties appear. It waa indeed a long 
journey from the Catholic conception oi the Church to the conception 
of a national church ruled by a civil sovereign. To religious minds 
it might seem, as more and more It came to seem, a passage from 
Scylla to Charj’bdb. 

Under Henry VIII the question was generally either shirked or 
was not clearly seen. If any answer is given, it is usually prudently 
vague. Much is implied and no one quite knows what. Henry 
accepted and attempted to eaf^oard with penalties the doctrinal 
Bj’stem of Rome and the traditional organization of the Church, as 
far as that could be done with the Pope left out. He retained tran- 
whstantiatlon and the confessional ^tem and jure dicino episcopacy. 
The retention of all this suggested that the tradition of the Church 
was still to be taken as authoritative in all that did not concern the 
Claims of the Papacy. There were, of course, AUr> the Scriptures, 
by which every one professed to hold himself bound. Yet it seemed 
to lawyers that the power Henry was claiming in ecclesiastical causes 
was stnclly unlimited. In the fine and characteristic speech the King 
made m Parliament in 1545,* he rebuked the laitj* in general for 
jeenng at preachers and speaking slandcrouslj* of bishops. 

kno» Rifely,* he cootinued, a buhop or a preacher errelh or 
teaeaetn perrer gg doctrine, come and i^Iare it to some of our council or to a», 

* In Hall: Cironuta, 1M8, pp. 261, 262. 
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to whom <8 committed by CcmI the high utbority to reform wd order irach canses 
and l^haviour ! b« not iudgea youtaelvoa. . . . Although you bo permitted to 
reM Holy Senpturo ... in your mother tongue, you moit understand that Jt 
* u-i you to do only to inform your own couctence and to inatruct your 
emldien and lamdy, and not to dispute and maVe eenptme a railing and a taunt- 
ing stock against priests and prcacbm.’ 

Tbe King, it is implied, may forbid the reading of the Senpturea 
and, where the mcanmg of the Scriptoxes is doubtful, it is for the 
King alone to decide what the mesoiDg ts. The secular ruler, it 
appears, is to decide all controverted questions of doctnne, to deter- 
mine what of tradition, is eacred and what worthless, to decide, in 
fact, what are the essentials of the Christian religion 

Of all the writers of Henry Vlll’a time the lawyer, Christopher 
St. Germain,* expressed most clearly the nature and implications of 
the change that the Tudor government was bringing about. In his 
wntings the right, not of the King simply, but ol the supreme civil 
authority, to decide for every one all controverted questions of religious 
belief, is much more than implied. It » natural that the assertion 
should have been made by a lawyer and not by a theologian. Oranmec 
and Fox and Hooper and Gardiner and Sampson and Bekinssu were 
theologians or, at least, ecclesiastics. They saw, or tned to see, in 
Henry VIU's Refomation a reformation of religion, and to them the 
royal supremacy was an instrument for teligioua reform. They con* 
cemed themselves with the invalidity of Bapal claims rather than with 
the question of what was implied in the royal supremacy they needed. 
None of them really faced the issue. 

St. Germain of course took the view that all punitive and coercive 
power, all property and office and all rights and claims connected with 
them are * temporal ’ things. All temporal authority belongs to the 
Crown and, if it has been granted oway, may be resumed. By the 
Act of Supremacy the King ' bath, m 1 take it, no new power given 
him in anything’.* Any privilegca or exemptions that the clergy 
legally enjoy by virtue of custom or acquiescence, must be conceived 
as derived from the Crown end if they prove detrimental to the 
commonwealth, may and should bo abolished.* Like all other English 

* Bt. Gcnnatn wm * lawyer of eoDBuleraUs reput#. Ho wm bom e. 1460 
and died in 1540. For the DMt port be kept cUor of politic# and he collected a 
largo legal library. By 1630 be was eUt&cienUy prorovnerit to bo denounced by 
the northern rebels. He it now cblefiy known through his controversy with fiir 
Thomas More. 

* An Anawtrt lo a iettef. 

* TttaiMe. eonceminy lAe diwswn tpirxtvaltU end tte lOTporottie, 

e. 1632, p. The book Is an attack on the clergy, rather than what it pretends 
to bo. In the admirably acute and efleetiTe Apology which he wrote in answer 
to it, More justly pointed out that St. Germain had made a long senes of ebarges 
against the clergy, not in hi# own tiasin, hnt in that of a public most of whom 
hod never heard of them 
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‘ Piotestaot ’ ^ters oC tte tisae he does not admit ttat any sort ol 
case can be made out for the Pope. 

All this, commg from a ‘ Protestant ’ lawyer, is matter of coarse 
at the time. The only distinction St. Germain can claim is that of 
haring faced the fundamental question as to how much was involved 
in loyal suptemacy. How much is included m that ‘ adnunistration 
of God’s Word ' which is a function of the Crown ? It was com- 
paratively easy at the moment, and it was highly convenient, to assaroc 
that no reasonable doubt eidsted a« to what God had said. The 
assumption could not be maintained in the face of increasing con- 
troversy over every article of the faith. St. Germ^ frarily put 
the essential question : ‘ Who hath power to declare and expound 
Scriptures 1 ’ ' 

St. Gennam may claim merit for baring seen that here was the 
crucial pomt. He saw, too, that an answer was not easy ; but he 
made a serious attempt at an answer. Lawyer-like, he inclines to 
put the question as a question of where the right lies to detcnnice 
what is heresy. But the question is not altered by this way of putting 
It ; since power to detertnine what may not be believed is power to 
determine what must be. 

It is admitted, be argued, that it is for the Church Catholic to 
declare the truth coocertnng the faith. If the clergy of themselves 
formed the Church, there would then be no doubt that the decision of 
all controverted questions concerning the faith lay with the clergy. 
But, acToaily, the Church consists of the whole bodv of professing 
Chnstians. The Church Catholic has, itself, no common organization 
and no commoii head : for all practical purposes every localized or 
national Church is a Church Cathobc. The Church Catholic of England 
consists of all professing Christians within the realm and the natural 
and only possible head and representative of this body is the King. 
^ people of a realm constitute a Church, it follows that 

the &ag or other legal representative of that people can speak and 
act in the name of the Church and expound Scripture. * If the 
emperor, Jungs and princes, with their people, as well of the clergy 
as of the lay fee, make the church . . . then may the emperor, kings 
and pnnws snih their people expound it.’ * The conclusion is obrious 
and inevitable. In all cases of theological ‘ variance ’ or dispute as 
o the meanmg of the Word of God, it is for the civil aoverelgn to 
a«ide the question authoritatively. AH that is wanted to decide 
rebgious contmversies is a legal decision. 

ht. Gendin admitted that it might be held expedient to make 
over the right to determine doctrinal questions to the clergy, as a body 
0 experts, -tiut he argued that to do eo would be highly imprudent. 

' to a UiUr. Heading of Ch»^ VII. 

AKtTfft ta a Lttttr. 
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The clergy may be comparatiTcly leaiDed, but quite certainly they ate 
biased. They are Ukely to maintain their own honour ‘ imder a 
pretence to mamtam the honour of God ’ * The ill results of leaving 
it to the clergy to decide what is and w not heresy have been shown 
by experience. 

In the realm of England, according to St. Germain, the representa* 
tive of the Church is not the King merely and alone. It is the King 
‘ with his people ’ who have the authority of the Church ; and this, 
for England, means the King in rarhament. The right of the Kmg 
in England, he explains, is )v$ regale folthcum, and this signifies that 
he ' may msVe no law to bind his subjects without their assent 
Convocation ‘ representeth only the state of the clergy The King 
in Parliament, on the other hand, represents the ‘ whole Cathobc 
Church of England St Germam appears to attribute to the Kmg 
m Parliament a quite unlimited authority ' It is holden/ he says, 

* by them that are learned m the law of tha realm that the parliament 
hath an absolute power as to the possession of all temporal things 
within this realm ... to take them from one man and give them to 
another, without any cause or consideration, for if they do U, it biodeth 
in the law ’ * Because PaiUament represents the whole Church, which 
is the whole realm, its authonty is that of the Church and extends to 
spiritual things. In one place, iodeed, St Germain says that no law 
made by man is binding unless * consonant to the law of God *.* But 
since Parliament can decide authoritatively what the law of God is, 
the restriction becomes unreal. It is for ' the King’s Grace and ha 
Parbament'* to expound the Scripture and decide all reh'gious 
controversies in the last resort. 

What will become, under these cirrumstanres, of that unity oi 
the Church Universal which consists in agreement on the essentials 
ofthe faith St. Germain did not pause to inquire. The English Church 
is Catholic because it holds these essentials. But what is or is not 
essential is to he determined by the lung m Parliament. It may he 
that, in time, the English Church may become the only true Church 
Cathobc. That eventuabty would, I think, have been contemplated 
by St. Germain without the least tremor. 

Evidently it was not easy for theologians to come to such a view 
as this. They could not be expected to do so quickly, if at all. Under 
Henry VIII and Edward VI they may perhaps be said to have been 
feebng their Way towards it ; but they certainly do not state it. There 
was doubt m their minds on this point, as on many others. Whether 


‘ J.n Anneere to a Lrtter. * 

* TrtflliM eonrtrnjn^ tA« tJirMxn*. p. 24. 

* DmlojuS de funjomenin Lejum, Angltae «l «e I5.i5 (1). 

tubseqaenUy appeared in an En^ah translation, with additions. 

* rrwiiw concrmiaj l*« dirwwa, p. 21. 


This 
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Heaiy Till timsdf believed in transabstantiation and jure di'cino 
episcopacy may be doubtfnl ; bnt certainly his reforming clergy can 
only have half believed in these things. Like Lnther, the early 
reformers of England knew better what they did not believe than what 
they believed.' 

Yet the implications of the assertion of royal supremacy could not 
logically be escaped. Et Germain has the merit of having perceved 
that you could not have the ♦htrg both ways. Royal Supremacy 
need not mean the supremacy of the King simply ; but it must mean 
a ri^t to dedde all doctrinal questions or it meant notHng at alL 
It may be said that St, Germain antidpated the view officially adopted 
under Elizabeth. In her rdgn the clergy may be said to have been 
uneasily reconaUng themselves to the new theory. That reconciliation 
w« never anything like complete. 

*Cr»ar»e!r'« perplezitin are ebriou. lAliraer apparealJy beLered ia 
tnasabrtaatUUoa dovn at leMt to Ibe deali of Heaiy Vin. But be czst 
bare felt doabt before that ereat. 
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TiiM flurnKMACY OF jimxmm 

T lll'i rritly TikIom vfm cngftRM m n-lfasin}? I'JnplAnd from 
ifn ' lilicftict ami llj« f'rfalcnt o{ tlirKn wcro Ifinsn ntliiLlicc] 
to llin Cliur«‘}i ‘ TWy <li<! Jl l»y mpann of I’lirlminrHl niicl 
cmiui not have ilonn it withfmt.’ * AIodr with ihn ilpvclojitni'iit of 
till’ tiipory of toyn! mijircmapy in Uifl Clmrcli tliPro went mcPninrily 
wlifit I'rofrMot I’olUrd Imu rallfcl * n novel tlirory of an omnienm* 
pf'tpnt frown in Vnrliammt It wan not tlio np(<l of an anti-l'iinnl 
tlirory Umt wn* llio dfivioR force In tlmt (Irvcloproriit NoljiltiR 
pMirr limn the formulation o! enll-papal llicory ; and no mrro 
nntl'papftl tlirory involved any e«rt of royal anprpmacy in the Church. 
The great Tudor aoverriRua were crcfttbg ft national Btalo and a 
natlfinnl govcmtnmt. T« that crcfttion iho rcjuidiutlon of papal 
ftfftfiority' wan Mchfrntaf, ftn«f the fatnMichTnrnt of national contnif 
of the Cmirrh ft nrccMiiy of the moment. Po the Tudor Ilrfornmtion 
Involved the evolution and the partiftl ncfcptancr of ft Ihrory tlmt 
mndo of Church ftnil fltato two iui|>rctii of one thinjj, tho Common* 
wealth. Under Henry VIII tlmt idenlifieation wan already heinp 
mndo liy InwyeM, it not hy theologians. Unfortunately tho theory 
of royal Htijireinney involved that for nil prnctii al jmrposeji the dfcisiona 
of I’arliamrnt on rcligiouii quenliona had to Im taken an though limy 
were infftlhhlr. Whalover wna the ciwo with the theologian", tho 
Tudor lawyers seem to Imvo found no difhcid^ hnro, They revered 
tlio common law ; * they did not rovero tho Ohnrcli and they cared 
little, or nothing, for theology. They nreepted, without miegiving, 
tho itlrfl of A High Court of J’Arliamont ilrlivering final judgements 
on i}uefltion" of religious belief, ‘Tho rarliament,' remarks Bir 
Tlmman Bmith, ' legilunateth bostnnK estaVlisholh forms of religion, 
ftllereth weights nnd jneasures,* • To him, apparently, it did not 

* rolKril I KttuMion of Varli^nunt, p, 17B. ' IK, p, SIO. 

*ln lain /aViiiguM, N(, fjermsln. Very eun/iMNjIy hut aJmfwit cempJi’teJy, 
UKotinn ttin Itaaj/iiiili enmmoai Isw with what tm osli* tho Uw t>| rosioii | bii* 
elhrf namn, tan nipUina. tnr the law o( naturv, Kon Mcllwaln's summary <>t hi* 
Inoolirrmeiea In I'A" High t.'eiirl 0/ /’arlKunmi oa< 1 h* fivprtmve]/, IDIIl. 

* I>% Jltpvllicu Anglyrvm, 16^3, eil, la. AUton, p. 4V. 
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seem at all strange that weights and measures and forms of religion 
should be prescribed and defined hy the same body for the of alL 
The lawyers, mdeed, had their own difficulties with the theory of 
royal supremacy How far did the spiritual supremacy vested in 
the Crown extend ? Lawyers held that the power of the King in 
cisdl affairs was lumted by the common law ; but m spiritual causes 
it seemed that there was nothing to bind him- It was not easy or 
comfortal^le to recognize the existence of an unlimited jurisdirtioa 
in spintual causes, while denymg it in civil causes Already under 
Henry YIIl, Lord Chancellor Audley indicated the difficulty and the 
danger He insisted that the King’s domgs as Supreme Head of 
the Church ‘ he restrained to spiritual jurisdiction *, and that it h^ 
been provided that no spiritual law should be valid if contrary to 
common law or act of Parliament. ‘ And if this were not,* quoth 
he, ‘you bishops would enter m with the King and by means of his 
supremacy, order the laity as ye listed. But we will provide (quoth 
he) that the pramunire shall ever hang over your heads ; and so we 
laymen shall be sure to enjoy our inheritance by the common law and 
acts of Parliament.’ ^ On behalf of a monarch vested with the foil 
spintual supremacy, as on behalf of a Pope, it might well have been 
argued that all mere cml law was absolutely subject to his detennin* 
ations. Elizabeth, of course, was too wise and prudent to make such 
a claim. Yet the danger was visible. It was, perhaps, chieffy on 
that account that lawyers were inclined, like St. Germain, to hold 
that supremacy in the Church lay, not with the monarch alone, bat 
only with the Crown in Parliament 

Even BO they were in a difficulty. If the common lawyers did 
not doubt the omnicompetecce of Parliament as a High Court, they 
certainly doubted its omnipotence as a legislative body. They were, 
at least, reluctant to admit that there existed any power radically 
to alter the sacred rules of the common law. They were inclined to 
assert the existence of law that was * fundamental ' * and unalterahle- 
So it was that they tended to become jealous and suspicious of the 
practical exercise of the Crown’s ecclesiastical supremacy. After 
1585, when the commission for causes ecclesiastical was passing more 
and more under episcopal control and developing into a regular court 
of ecclesiastical law, the common law judges began frequently to 
interfere with its action by writs of prohibition. So commenced 
that process which was to bring about that strangest of alliances, the 

* IteeorffJ m » letter of Stephen C»rdjner to Protector Soiaer»et. 1M7. 

printed in the first edition of Foxe's AtU and 2IontmnU, 1543 • aod 
tepnnted in C*ttley'« edition of that work. 1837, 1839. See VoL VI. p. 43, 

* TLii terra of French Uw Beenu not to h»Te been tued in England lefor* 
Jamea I. la 1&>4 the Speaker of the Hon»^ of Commona referred to the w®* 
oon Uw aa • not motable In 1607 King James tnoke of the tenn aa d 
common law. 
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alliance Between the Puritan partica and the common lawyers The 
first literary sign of the coming alliance ecems to have been an anony- 
mous treatise published in ot 1600* When, in ICOt, William 
Stoughton dedicated his Atafrlvm for true and CAnifwn Church 
poL'ete to the common lawyers of the realm, that alinnce was matur- 
ing. All through the later years of Elizabeth's reign, the common 
lawyers were claiming that it is for civd courts to define the limits of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction and, therefore, the practical limits of the 
royal supremacy as established under Parliament 

Just as it seemed to the lawyers that royal supremacy in spiritual 
causes might wreck the common law, so. to others, it seemed to threaten 
the destruction of religion. It was possible under Henry VIII to see 
in the Royal Supremacy an instrument for the salvation of souls and 
the construction of a truly Christian commonwealth It was possible 
to believe that popular Bible reading would produce general agree- 
ment about true religion U became, under Elizabeth, more and more 
difficult to hold such views Increasuigly apparent was it that, while 
royal supremacy involved a power to delerrome the form of religion 
for every one and in every sense, that power was being used for quite 
earthly ends. Visibly the government was seeking lines of least 
resistance and not, unless with extreme indirection, the salvation of 
souls, 

For many reasons Elizabeth’s settlement of the Church had to be 
far more distinctively 'Protestant' than Henry VIIl’s had been. 
The Mass became officially, at least by 1671, a’ blasphemous fable and 
dangerous deceit Transubstantiation, denial of which had, by 
act of the infallible Parliament of 1510, been punishable by death, 
now became ' repugnant to the plain words of Scripture ’ • • purgatory 
and invocation of saints were now * fond things, vainly invented 
The Pope became more, and worse, than a mere usurper of royal 
jurisdiction. But, no more than Henry VIII, did Elizabeth see 
reason for structural alterations m stnclly ecclesiastical organization. 
It has been pointed out that the retention of old forms of Church 
government to some extent disguised the character of the Elizabethan 
settlement. Much, too. of the language officially or scmi-officially 
used to explain or justify tho arrangements, was mere repetition of 
that used under Hcniy VIII. Elizabeth’s Act of Supremacy was 
an act restoring to the Crown ancient jurisdiction. Christ, it was 
declared, had expressly forbidden^ the clergy to assume any kind 
of worldly dominion and, in particular, ' did forbid unto all eccle- 


• ,1 peMiim jtro'nlfd to }UoH EacrB'nl Majntt/ Matthew 

Amwtr to a Ccrlaine Lxhel or roiher hiffanvUorxe, was 

to it from the point of view ot Wliitgift (1592). 

• ArticUi oj Eebgton, XXXL 

• lb., XXVIII. 


lb., XXU. 
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aastical ministers dominion over tie Church of Christ’.* Qogr 
ousht, ‘ specially and before others to be obedient to their princes. 
As for the Bishop of Rome, he is ‘ none other than the bishop of that 
one see and diocese and never yet well able to govern the fame 
In 15S5, Bilson carefuDy repeated all the old Exertions.* It is for 
the eecnlar sovereign to establish and maintain right forms of 
worship and true rehgion. .AB the old argnments, assumptions and 
ambiguities were reproduced. They became part of an established 
convention 

But a great change had come about and, disguised as it might be, 
the TT\ain facts stood out ever mote clearly. Henceforward the form 
of ecclesiastical organization and government, the forms of ritual and 
common prayer, the existence of episcopacy, were to be wholly depend- 
ent upon the determinations of the avil sovereign. Bishops hold 
such authority as they possess by virtue of a royal commission and 
for no other reason, exactly as do justices of the peace. Recognition 
of the royal supremacy and attendance at the authorized and oScial 
church semces becomes a test of loyalty. The government males 
use of bishop and ecclesiastical coamisrioaera to enforce those tests. 
The High Commission is an instruncnt of the CounciL And more 
and more apparent was it that he who determines tie form, deter* 
mines the substance. 

Power to ordain sscraments and power arbitrarily to dictate 
doctrine were indeed oScially disdaimed. It was ftdly admitted 
that the Supreme Government of the Church was bound by the text 
of Scripture. Yet, if you accepted the Elizabelhaa system, you 
could not deny that it was for the Qoecn, or for the Queen in Pariis* 
ment, to declare authoritatively what doctrines and what saciamcnta 
are indeed in Scripture, ‘The Word of God cannot speal:,’ 
Bishop .Andrewes to Heniy Baiiow : * which way ehoald it decade 
our controversies 1 ’ Law recognized that the determinations of 
civfl authority concerning religious belief and observance, must be 
consistent wi^ the Word of God ; and law proceeded to assume that 
they always were so. The authority of the Scriptures became a kind 
of legal Cction. But the lawyers went even further ; as indeed they 
oocAd not help dcoag. Tb^ maintained that appal to the tetit oi 
Scripture was, if not quite irrelevant, at least not admissible. John 
Penry complained * that if one were summoned before judges or royal 
commissioners for the cause of religion, these authorities declared 
that the question whether thi* or that were supprted by the AVord cf 
God was not before the court, .AD they had to do was to see to it thaA 

* Tie Tm hei v m Ckritttan ni 

lass. ^ 

• la hi* prtJlioa to tie Qaeen. vrittco ia I552. 
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the Queen e law was not broken and that her aupreinacy was recog’ 
nized in word and m deed. 

However reluctantly and Xnth whatever itnsgivings, the official 
theologians and ecclesiastical apol<^ata for the royal supremacy were 
bound to come into line. There were, under Elizabeth, many such 
defenders of the position.* The earlier were concerned with defence 
against ^manist cnticism ; the later writers had to deal mainly with 
Puritanism. Long before the end of Elizabeth's reign it should have 
been clear that tho * Puritans ' were far more formidable foes than 
ever the Catholics were likely to bo. Putting Hooker aside, os quite 
peerless, the ablest of all these controversial writers was, I think, 
^Vhitgiit. He bad not Hooker’s philosophic breadth nor his calmness 
not his patience nor his subtlety, nor did he attempt to consider things 
60 deeply. He was, therefore, all the more typical of Elizabethan 
orthodosy. But it is remarkable how much of his argumentation, 
especially that of his very able Dtjenn of iht if nrirer, was incorporated 
into Hooker’s great book Particular importance attaches to his 
views because of his highly representative character as an Elizabethan 
churchman. His chief controversial treatises were, however, published 
before orthodox EUzabethanism, in his person, ascended the throne 
at Canterbury.* 

\Vhitgl(t’8 point of view, even in 1672, was that of a statesman 
and not that of a philosopher, ^ougb he was, I believe, an honest 
and a religious man, he was less concerned about religious questions 
than about the maintenance of social order. In this he was typical 
not only of orthodox Elizabethanism but. It may be said, of Elizabethan 
England. His object m writing was to meet specific objections made 
by the ‘ Puritans ’ to the organization and character of the Church 
of England and to pomt out the dangerous implications of their 
argument. He was one of the first in England to pomt out that 
Puntans were like Catholics in denying to civil magistrates authority 
in relation to the Church. We cannot find in his writings any philo- 
sophic exposition of the theory of the royal supremacy. But he 
expressed vigorously the ordinary vieiire of the orthodox and the 


* Jewel. Horne, Whitgilt, Bilson, BndRe*. Oo«tn and Bancroft may be men- 
tioned. Jewel’s Apolom jor lAe Chvrch of Englat^d was first published m 1562 ; 
h)8 Dtjerite oj the Apt^ appeared in 1567. John Bridges. Dean of fcaiisbury. 
published, in 1687, a bulky Z)e/ence oJ tKe Government tilabltshtd m We CAarcA 
of England ‘ Oh I read over Dr John Bn^. for it is a worthy work. Any- 
one who attempts this feat will (eel the point of Martin Marpretate s 

•The First and Second Admomtumt (o Parliarntnl appeared m ipg and 
Whitgift’e Anatoer came out the same year. Then foUowed Cartwnght s reply ; 
and Wbitgill's Defence of fAe Answer was published in 1674. He became Arch- 
bishop in 1683. His predecessor, Edward Gnndal, belonged to the group of 
Marian exile* who became bishops after Elitabeth’e succession and whose 
eympathiee were with Geneva and ‘Bimtaiusm'. 
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arguments of his Difmct of the Answer were constantly repeated in 
other writings for the neit twenty years. 

Here, in the Church of England, ^^'hitglft argued, we have ‘all 
points of religion necessary to salvation ... as purely and perfectly 
taught as ever they were m any Church sithence the Apostles’ time’. 
That bemg so, it is merely mischievous to raise all manner of unne- 
cessary questions and attack the Church as by law established, because 
on points of detail vou mislike its arrangements. Question and diS- 
culty may arise conceraing essential articles of faith; but where 
‘ things mdifferent ’ are concerned there should be no question at all. 
In ever}' Christian Church, the Word must ‘ be truly taught, the 
sacratnenta rightly administered, virtue furthered, vice repressed and 
the Church kept m quietness and order * to all this the Scriptures 
bind us. But where the Scriptures are silent or where legitimate 
doubt exists, there the Church is free. Every particular Church* 
has a right to order as it wUl its own form and ceremonies, its own 
method and system of government, except so far as these things are 
definitely determined for it by the text of Scripture. There is ‘no 
one certam and perfect kind of govcmment prescribed or commanded 
in the Scriptures to the Church of Chnst It is therefore for the 
supreme ecclesiastical authorities to arrange the government of the 
Church ‘ according to the state of times, places and persons But 
Church and State cannot be separated Whitgift makes the essential 
assertion boldly. ‘ I perceive no such distmctioa of the common* 
wealth and the Church that they ahould be counted as it were two 
several bodies governed with divers laws and divers magistrates.’* 
It follows that it is for the civil Fo%'ereign to order the form of the 
Church and its ceremonial and services But ^Miitgift went further. 
The continual practice of Christian Churches, in the time of Christian 
raapstrates, before the usurpation of the Bishop of Rome, hath been 
to give to Christian princes supreme authority in making ecclesiastical 
orfeis and laws, yea and that which is more, in deciding of matters 
of religion, e> en in the chief and principal points.’ * What can be 
the cHef and principal points ’ if not the articles of faith t So, 
then, the difficulty about these disappears also : for England any such 
difficulty will be solved by the Queen in Parliament. So too, there- 


\ ^vurr. Pirfice. Tarler Soe., I. 6. 

Bj a particular Charch, wr ondcntacd every particular liBpdon, pro- 
vince or by order maleth one Cbristian aocjety or body '. TUi 

*7^ l>acctu.-»e prepared by Jewel. Griadal and ©then for w ia tie 
abort^e d.scu»„oa arrans-d for at Weetouiater in 1K3. 

4 Antvrr. IVorka, Parker Soc.. I. p. IS4. 

* lb., rretaire, I, g 

Epirtle’ ^ paaaace ocean in the introductory *An**rf to the 

p. 305. 
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fore, the criticisms and qucstjoiungs of the Puntaas are not only 
mischievous but seditious, and involve an attack on the Crown itself 
and on the principle of order Thetendency ofsuch seditious cavilling 
is towards sheet anarchy On this \Vhitgift enlarges, comparing the 
Puritans with the Anabaplista of Germany Bancroft, later, put 
the same point with epigrammatic vigour No petty Pope, says iUrtin 
Marprelate, speaking of bishops, is to be tolerated in a Christian 
commonwealth ; and he explains that a petty Pope is one who assumes 
the same authonty in ecclesiastical matters as the Pope of Rome had 
had. But this, says Bancroft, is just what Her Majesty has done. 
The Puritans are bound to complete the syllogism ‘ Her Slajesty 
is a petty Pope Therefore Her Majesty is not to be tolerated m a 
Christian Commonwealth’* ‘This judgement doth but begin at 
the house of God and it will proceed further to the overthrow of all 
government.* * Bancroft’s Ihnycrout Posthom and Proccedni^t, 
published in 1533,* was designed to convict the Puritans out of their 
own mouths of aubvcrsive and treasonable intentions 

In assuming the essential identity of Church and Commonwealth, 
Wbitgift and Bancroft were assuming all that they had to prove 
The proof of the propositioo was Mt to writers like Bridges and 
Bilson, who could convince no one. The assumption made, it was 
easy to show that to declare that the ‘ tyrannous lordship ' of bishops 
'cannot stand with Christ’s kingdom’,* to describe the authorized 
Prayer Book as ' culled out of the viJe Popish Service Book to 
speak of ' our English Church nntcfonncd ’,* was seditious language, 
calculated to bring Queen and Parliament and so all law into contempt. 
But the assumption made involved much more. It involved either 
the belief that Queen or ParJianjeut could pronounce infallibly on 
the articles of the Christian faith or the belief that one was m duty 
bound to accept their pronouncements and act on them, right or wrong 


‘ A Sernmt jrreaehtt} at Pauk* Crotte. 15S8, p 68 Martin’s actual words 
ares ‘Those that are petty popes and petty Antichrnts ought not to be main, 
tained m any Oiristian Cotnmonwesllb. . . Therefore no Lord Biihop . . . 
is to b« tolerated in any Chrisltaa Commonwealth’ 'The Eputle’. first oi 
the Marprelate tracts, 1688. 

• Ib., ed. 1588, p 89. . 

• Two editions were printed within a year end the book was widely read. 

It gives a history of the Presbyterian movement in England and Is full of quota- 
tions from Puritan tracts and letters T, 

• An Admonition to the Parliament, 1671. Attributed to John Field and 
Thomas Wilcoj : but others probably had a hand in it 

• The Second Admonition. 1672. Often attributed to Cartwright But the 

style is not his and is hardly distiBgoiahaWo from that of the first Admonition 
Ho may have revised it. See R. Bayne’a edition of Book V of the EccUnasticat 
Polity Introduction. , ^ 

• Anthony Odby : A Vitia of AnlieirtH, hu Lavti and Cerenumiu. tn onr 
Enchsh Church wreformed. 1671. Cilhy was probably one of the authors of 
tbo Admonitions. 
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‘ These thin^ are cornmanded by set of Parliament and in disobeying 
the la^ of your country, yon disobey God,’ Bays a Master cf 
Requests to a recalcitrant of 1573A It rrould appear, there- 
fore, that God may command you to &ay yon bebe^e ^hat yon are 
ame is not true and may command yon to obey the Queen’s orders 
even though they be contrary to His own. But neither \VHtgih ccr 
Bancroft cor indeed any Elizabethan Churchman went so far as to say 
these things. They did not, 1 think, dare to see all that was involved 
in their own argument In the argument of ^^■hltg^it and of Bancroft, 
ali the stress is laid on the seditious and dangerous nature ol oppositicfa 
to the determinations of dvil authority as to ‘ tiungs iadi£erent’. 
The Puritans, of course, did not admit that either surplices or bishoj^ 
were tlungs indifierent ; nor did they admit that even an act cl 
parliament could make of a thing indifferent for the rebgious conscience, 
anythmg but an indifierent tbbig. In controversy over the question 
of what things were indifierent, \\Tutgift was at least equal to Hs 
adversanea. But he was not really lacing the mam question whi^ 
after all, referred to things which no one would have called indifierKit. 

The difficulty in which religious and coafonning pKirsons were 
placed by the doctrine of ro^ supresiacy is well illnrtrated b 
Thomas Bilson’a True Di^ermce betvem Chnsttcn Suhycticn <ni 
VnAruitan Reb^Uicn,* The unfortunate author could do little meet 
than state a paradox. la every Christian commonwealth, he says, 
Ihineea ‘ «amand for truth It is their right and their duty to 
lepsUte for the true service and worship of (Jod * and * to plant and 
establish the Christian faith in their realms bv their prine^v power’.* 
has charged all Princes with the maintenance of true religion and 
they have full authority ' to forbid, prevent and punish in all thw 
subjects . . . schisms, heresies, idolatries’.* But he admits that 
the pnace has no other means of discovering true religion than all 
men have ; and he admits, therefor^ that the prmce’a dedcons can- 
not be re^ed as a rule of faith. * Kever man of our cide aSrmrth 
any thing.’ Princes, evideatlv, mav err and ‘ that Prmces msv 
prescribe w^t faith they list, wha't ser^ce of God they please . 
u CO of our thought, no pomt of our doctrine ’• This is explirit ; 

^ ^ doctrine ’ is remains obscure. * And jet,* he goes 

On. t at I^ca may by their laws prescribe the Christian fsith to 
preached, the nght service of God to be used . . . this is 
no absurdity m us to defend,’ « Does, then, the royal rupremacy 
I p e a aa ct ljQa ol » oeruju Mr. pTefl ia Ne*!. ed- To iV - ii . 
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mean no more than that the Prince is hound to estshhah a certain 
known and undeniably tight faith and service t That is just what 
the Pttritaha were saying. Pnnees, Bdson admits, may r^e laws 
‘ against God and His truth *. All that he ia sure of is that, in this 
case, there is no rightful remedy. ‘ All their subjects • . . must 
obey them commandmg that which is good m matters of tehgion and 
endure them with patience when they take part with error.’ ^ Even 
while defending the actual ecclesiastical system by law establish^, 
Bilson was breaking away from the doctrine of royal supremacy as 
based on a strict identification of Church and Coriunouwealth. 

The question of the nature and nghtfulness of episcopacy hulked 
very large in the controversies of Ebzabeth's reign and with good 
reason. The continuance of the lostitution under the royal suprem- 
acy suggested, as Professor Pollard has remarked, that the bishops 
still held authority ‘ by virtue of the ancient derivation ’. It was just 
this suggestion that roused suspicion, resentment and hostility among 
the Calviniatic. Had Ebzabeth called her bishops supenntendenta 
or limply royal commissioners, their hostility to the institution would 
have been mitigated, at least for a tune. On the other hand so startling 
a change of names would have antagonized a moch larger number of 
people. But from the point of view of Elizabeth and her ministers 
and her first bishops, the abolition of episcopacy would not, ideally, 
in any way have altered the character of the Elizabethan Church. 
To Cranmer and to Latimer and their colleagues under Edward VI, 
episcopacy had been an allowable institution and no more. *I refer 
the standing or /albng altogether to your own considerationa, whether 
Her Slajesty and you will have any archbishops or bishops or how 
you will have them ordered,* wrote Matthew Parker to Burghley.* 
Parker was a moderate man I but some of Elizabeth a first bishops 
would have liked to see the riame abolished, if not, quite, the thing. 
Episcopacy, later, is merely an arrangement the Queen has chosen 
to make. ‘The Bishops of this realm,' wrote Whitgift, ‘do not 
... not must not claim to themselves any greater authority than 13 
given them ' by statute. ‘ Fonf it had pleased Her Majesty, with the 
wisdom of ths realm, to have used no bishops at all, we coi^d not have 
complained justly of any defect in our church.’* John Hanmond, 
Chancellor of the diocese of London, writing to Burghley in 1688, puts 
the points clearly.* ‘ The supreme civd magistrate,’ he remarked, 
’ in every country, nmy appoint under officers in the execution of 
that government which he bath in ecclesiastical causes, as well as he 
may do in civil matters.’ The only doubt is as to wheth« such omce 
may be conferred on ‘ rmnisters of the VTord and Sacramen . 


■r™!C.y..w«,i585,pzl3 

1863, p 454 • 8e« Strypas L\fe of Wh\lg\}t, lU, 'iU. 

* ilalfUli Calendar, HI, No. 754, pp 369, 370. 
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* Bet as I tiis cliarge cnj be ta seise isssser coEEitted to 
rsiaist^rs of the PToid, so an I oat of doabt the sane so dose is 
bat an hanan ordinance azid nay not be entitled to any greater 
aathoritT, nor otherwise said to be of God's ordinance, than the 
o£ce of dril nagistrates be.’ * It was, in fact, the oScial view that 
episcopacy was a ‘ thing indif erenl 

Down to 1570 this was haid^ questioned in Protestant Endari 
Episcopacy was objectionable, peiaps, becanae of its associations 
and nggerdons ; it was not asserted that it was an absohit^ 
enrighteons azrangeirent. Bet m 1570 began, at Caribridge, an 
atta^ on the institntion as disallowed by the law of God, and there- 
fore beyond the power of any rcler rigitf^y to establish. From that 
time onwards, with increasing assnrance and vigour, the ‘ Pentans ' 
denounced episcopacy as positively antichnstian- They asscled 
that a form of government for the Church was deSnitelv prescribed 
in the Scriptures and that this form was not, in any sense, episcopal 
They were told that they were factjocaly objecting to a mere name. 
The Bishop was but a minister of the Word acting tmder a ddl eem- 
tamoafromtheQueenforherecdesmfticalbusiness.* Indenosndng 
episcopacy as ertablished in England thev were denouncing no* the 
Papistical institution going under that name but, simply, the ronl 
suprenm^. It was, of course, also asserted that, whDe the Scaptures 
do not bind us to adopt any particular form of Church govemeenti 
what they suggest is not Presbyterianism but epl«eopacy. ‘ A very 
strange matter if it were true,’ aaid Bancroft, ‘ that Christ ihodi 
erect a form of government for the rulmc of his church to continue 
from his departure out of this woHd until his coming again : and that 
the same should never be once thought of or put in practice for the 
space of fifteen hundred years.* * For the Puritan platform, wrote 
Hoober, ‘ no ^ ever had knowledge of it but only ours . . . neither 
Christ nor his Apostles at any time taught it but the contrary’-* 
From al»ut 1^5 the apostolic origin of episcopacy is being more and 
more insisted upon ; and this was the prelude to an important dev^P* 
ment of opinion.* 

* The f^damental contention csdedving the Eliiabethan settls- 
memt, says Profsssor PoGard, * was that a national church had the 
ng_t to deterurine its own iahh, ritual and OTganization.** Th« 
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words n«^ and ment close attenUea- This national church was 
conceived as but aa aspect of the conunonweahh and it could only 
determine these things through the avd sovereign and by law. This 
meant that one must adhere to the faith and conform to the ntual 
and accept the ecclesiastical organization prescribed by the Queen or 
Parliament, or be disloyal and be treated as dialoyah Parliament 
became, necessarily, a High Court for the definition of Christian 
faith. Constant repetition of the assertion that the sovereign is 
bound by Scripture served but as an anodyne for the conscience 
It should have served for nothing, aince, m the last resort, it was for 
Parliament to interpret Scripture Evidently the conception is 
political and evidently it is not religious Put in its extreme logical 
form, as it was put by Hobbes, it is a negation of rehgion It refers 
to the need of order in eociety, to the sense that rebellion is the greatest 
of Crimea against one's neighbours, it refers, if you will, to the need 
of union m religion. What it does not refer to is the need for rebgious 
truth. Rebgion is conceived as a function of soaal order , and such 
a conception could eatisly no religious man. The pnnnplc involved 
that the deterznmation of public autbonty, that is of the common' 
wealth itself, is binding on all subjects, even in matters of religious 
faith, and irrespective of the truth of tbe docinse officially proclaimed. 
It may be possible (or a man ‘ religious ’ m tome tense to say that , 
but certainly no man could say it «bo believed that salvation depended 
in any degree on believing rightly. And in fact no one did quite say 
It. 'Ko man of our tide affinnetb any such thing.' But when 
WTiitgift says he can tee no real diBetence between Church and 
Commonwealth, when Hooker gays that the law as determined by 
public authority is the act and deed of every member of the Common- 
wealth, they have come very near to committing themselves to the 
Hobbesian doctnne. 

At the begmniDg of tbe reign of Elizabeth there existed ahsolntely 
valid practical objections to any attempt at a logical reconstruction 
of the English Church or definition of its distinctive character. Except 
among a few convinced Calvinists there seems, indeed, to have been 
little sense of any sort of need of any such thing The official rebgious 
reformers, from Craumer to Parker, seem naively to have supposed 
that an open Bible and free discussion would rapidly bring all men 
to the same conclusions The one thing immediately necessary was 
to abolish the Roman system . the new system could be left m vague- 
ness till a general conviction of true rebgion had come about. Parker 
and Elizabeth, therefore, agreed very well in practice' he *ith her, 
because he hebeved that Bible readmg would produce something like 
unanimity ; she with him, because she was aware of vast diBerences 
of opinion to be conciliated. 

But the result of Elizabeth’s wisdom and Parker’s simple faith. 
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was a constniction vague and incoherent, ideally and in law, and 
disorderly in practice. From a religious point of view the Elizabethan 
settlement settled nothing. The right of the national church to 
dctetmine its own faith and fona iras asserted; and its actual 
detenninatioas were merely negative. The one positive doctrine 
essential to and distinctive of the Elizabethan church system was the 
doctrine of royal supremacy. The EUrabethaa church had no defined 
constitution, form or character. It was designed to inclnde as many 
irreconcilable views as could possibly be included. It may fairly be 
said that the Elizabethan Church had no defimte doctrinal position, 
no distinctive theology, no law that anyone could ascertain for certain 
and very little either of discipline or of order. The theology of Whit- 
gift, as of most of Elizabeth’s earlier bishops, geems to have been 
substantially Calvinistic, But it would be harf logically to extract 
any definite doctrmal system from the Elizabethan Book of Common 
Prayer and Articles of Rehgion- The law of the Church of England 
when Elizabeth died was contained in certain Acts of Parliament, 
Articles, Advertisements, Injunctions and Canons. It was, as has 
been said, a tbog of ‘ scatteiW fragments, more or less contradictory 
and o! questionable legality Were the Qncen’s Injunctions of 
1&59 superior in force to the Canons ol 1571, wbci had bdibd then 
only the authority of convocation ! What force was added to the 
Canons of 1597 by the Qneen’a approbation and confirmation ! The 
Advertisements of 15S4 were issued on the sole authority of the 
Commissioners for Causes Ecclesiastical and remained without royal 
wafiriMtioa.^ Wlutgvft’a regulations for ecclesiastical courts were 
issued in 1557 of his sole authority as Archbishop : eo also were the 
Articles of 1593. It is strictly true to aay that, on very many points 
of practical importance, no one knew or could know what the Uw of 
Would the government, while insisting cn 
the reccgmtion of royal supremacy, practically insist on conformity 
to such law as there was. Elizabeth, in her wisdom, would neither 
govern the Church herself nor allow her Bishops to do so. * To sign 
the required papers under compulsion when confronted by the Bishop 
... to read the greater part of the Prayer Book, to wear the saiphce 
occasionally, to say nothing in Open derogation of the Church or of the 
royal authority . . . this was Elizabethan conformity.’ • Even this 
amoimt of conformity was far from being always forthcoming frcia 
Elizabeth a milkers of the Word. It might be said that the Eegliji 
p^ple was asking its government to give it the bread of life from the 
t^ptures and that it was given something about as nutritive as * 
itoae. No one could say precisely what it was that the Church was 
supposed to teach, unless it were the doctrine of royal supremacy. 

* EtmmirKlioyt ofOt £y^lU\ 1910, 1. J>. 1«- 
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And no one quite knew what that was. Bo thought the Puritans 
and BO, also, it seems, thought Bancroft. But if they, in a sense, were 
tight, Elitabeth, in another, was right nko. For it was not that 
Bpiritual bread for which the mass of English people were asking. 

The constant resolution of the great Queen neither to allow of 
definition, nor strictly to enforce conformity, delayed the develop- 
ment of the disastrous struggle that came later. Even bo, before the 
end of her reign, most of the more profoundly and intelligently 
religious people of the time were revolting or protesting, it might 
be only half-consciously, against her system. On the one hand the 
Suntans were attacking not only its details hut its ‘ fundamental 
contention On the other, among the Bupporters of the system, 
there was developing a revival of the claim to jure dicjno authority 
in the episcopate, which, as was pointed out at the time, was radically 
incompatible with the theory of royal aupremacy. 

The Puritan assertion that episcopacy was absolutely disallowed 
by the \VoTd of God was met, first, by on assertion that, so far as any 
particular form of church government was suggested in Scripture, it 
was episcopacy that was indicated. 

In his famous sermon of 1588 Bancroft went a step further. He 
definitely claimed that episcopacy had been established in the Church 
* even since the Apostles' time Fn 1690 appeared a book by Adrian 
Saravia, attempting to prove that episcopacy was of apostolic if not 
actually of divine institution.* In 1693 Bilson boldly asserted the 
derivation of episcopacy not merely from apostolic times but from 
Christ Himself. He spoke of the vocation of bishops ' immediate 
from Christ, not from men or by men ’•* 

A superficial view of the facte might suggest that this develop* 
ment was due mainly to mere ciigencies of controversy- But there 
was no logical necessity for such a development. It had to be shown 
that no definite form oi Church government was prescribed in Scripture : 
that done the authority of bishops could be derived quite simply from 
the royal supremacy. The significant fact is that such a derivation 
came to be felt as unsatisfactory or as dangerous, ifore or less 
clearly it was seen that such a defcnco of the institution as it 
stood, involved recognition of a royal supremacy unqualified and 
unlimited. 


* A Sermon prtaejiei at PauUi Cro»H, IMS. p. 00. 

•De Diverts Oradibiis ilinUtrormn Svansehi Suravia wfts * npsnwh 
FJerome. 4 refuge m EngUnd and * fnend ot Hooker He epoke of the Roman 
Church as 'meter nostts*. An Engluh trsnsletlon of hie book eppeered in 

• The PtTFelual Oovemmenl of ChrUt AU C»vr«Ji Prektory epietle. In the 
fifth book of tho EeeleMttl^al Foitty, Hooker epeeki of the degrees of bi^o^, 
presbyters snd descons, which hsd them hegmmi'g from Christ and his blessed 
Apostles'. Chsp. IS Works, Clsrendon Press, II. p. <82 
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The development was no doubt partly dne to the desire of the 
Bishops to strengthen morally a position that was weak in law. There 
can have been few positions less enviable than that of an Eliiabethaa 
bishop, placed between the devil of Puritanism and the deep sea of 
secularism, called upon to deal with an ignorant and refractory clergy 
and armed with totally insufficient powers, harassed by the Council 
and by the lawyers, savagely abused and maligned and hampered at 
every turn by his own poverty and that of the despoiled church. 
But it would be ridiculous to attribute the revival of the claim to 
jure dicino authonty simply to the bishops themselves. It arose, 
immediately, from moral revolt against the disorder and incoherence 
of the Elizabethan Church, from a sense that royal supremacy had 
failed to produce any real settlement and a sense that a great wrong 
was being done to religious life in England. But its root, I think, lay 
far deeper. From the beginning of the reign the Elizabethan Church 
had mcluded two very difierent forms of tdigious consciousness. The 
one was the Protestantism of Calvin and of Knox, of Gene'Ti or of 
Scotland, the other was derived from that Catholic tradition which 
Elizabeth’s arrangements modified but did not bll. The one developed 
into a ' Puritanism ’ that became more and more definite in aim and 
more and more antagonistic to the Church established. The other 
developed, far more slowly, mto au Anglican Catholicism. This Utter 
development, in many wap retarded, can hardly be said to find quite 
definite expression before the reign of James 1 ; but its beginning', 
at least, are ansible under Elizabeth. 

No sooner had Bancroft suggested that bishops might be held to 
possess authority not altogether derived from the Queen, than it was 
pointed out by Sir Francis KnoUp that to say ' that the superiority 
of Bishops is God’s o'rd institution . . . doth imongu Her Majesty’s 
supreme government directly Sir Francis, then Lord Treasurer 
of the Household, was one of those of Elizabeth’s ministers who con- 
trived to combine a thoroughgoing belief in the roval supremacy 
^th Puritanic sympathies. It would be well, he wrote to Burghley 
in 15S9, that the bishops should be made to acknois ledge in some further 
manner, that they possessed no authority * but such os is to be derived 
unto them directly from Her Majesty'a supreme authoritv and govern- 
“«it ’. He pointed out that if the authority of tbe'bishops were 
held /ure dinno, it was meaningless to say that they held it from the 
Queen, since in that case the Queen would only have conferred what 
she could not have withheld. If, in fact, bishops derive authonty 
direct from Chnst and the Apostles, then the Queen is rot * the cilj 
supreme governor of this realm ... in all spiritual or ecclesiastical 
things or causes 

of KboUji to Burghley, pnoted ia Stryf* 
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Knollya was tight. A new line of attack on the royal Bupremacy 
was developing. A new crack hod opened m the crazy etructme 
of the Elirabcthan Church. It was left to the Stuart Kings to widen 
that crack, to accept the divine right of bishops and ally thcmflelvcs 
with the new High Church party , and bo to bring about the alliance 
of Puritans and common lawyers against the claims of the Crown. 
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in their finished form is one of the grwtest that English echoUis and 
lovers of literature have BuSertd.* 

Much of HooVct’s gi^t work is occopied with the details of Pontan 
criticism. Bat his main purpose was to show that the claim of the 
Puritans to disobey the law of the Church was inconsistent with the 
nature of politic society and involved a denial of political obli^tion. 
He was therefore forced to begm with an exposition of the nature of 
law. In his preface he describes his first ‘ book ’ as an introduction 
* declaring what Law is, how different kinds of Law there are, and what 
force they are of But, since he was concerned above all with the 
nature of positive or man-made law, it was not enou^ to define the 
senses in which the term Law was used. He had m that same ‘ in- 
troduction ’ to consider the origin of politic society and government 
and the ground of political obligation- The essentials of Hooker's 
political philosophy found expression therefore in his first book and 
in his preface. In most of the remaining books he was occupied 
chiefly in dealing, point by point, with specific Puritan contentions. 
But since he had to justify his conception that ecclesiastical law, 
except so fat as it was directly determined by Scripture, was ultimately 
of the same nature as civil Uw, he was compelled to discuss the question 
of the nature of the ‘ Church His views on this subject were ex- 
pressed chiefly in the third and in the eighth books. In that unlucky 
eighth book he dealt directly with the nature of the Church of England 
and with civil supremacy.* 

Hooker, it must be remembered, wrote after the publication of 
Bodin’s Rtpuhlie, after that of the r»nd«riae, after Euchanao. His 
was the latest or almost the latest of the more important expressions 
of political thought in the sixteenth century. Yet to none of the 
earlier writers does he seem to owe anything directly. It is even, 
perhaps, a little singular that the influence of Bodm, so apparent in 
other English writers of the last years o! the century, should be nn- 
traceable in Hooker. He owed far more to MTiitgift than to any 
writer of the Continent. Hooker, in fact, was intensely and typically 
English. Not only did he deliberately set himself to deal minutely 
with dtcnmstantial aspects of the position in England, but in doing 
so he displays a very En^ish caution He had none of Bodin’s love 
of gwieralization and none of Calvin’s audacity of logic. He was ehy 

‘ For the evidence as to the fate o! Hooker’s osnnscnpts and the facts 
eoncerning the pnbheaticra of the Ust three boohs of the EaieMstkal Fofily. 
see Freface to Kehle’s edition of the works of Hooker and the Appendix to 
WaJton’s Life (1665), printed in that edition. See, also. Hooker in OieL of KaL 
Bioy All my references are to the Clarendoa Press edition, 1&83. 

* EecUs Pol., Preface. Clarendon Aess ed., 1888, p. 172 

* In reading tUs eighth book ono seems constantly to hear the voice of 
Hooker with a distinctness that is exaspmbng, since one can never be soic of 
the words. 
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of logical abstractions. He saw the search for the ideally best as a 
likely road to min. What we have to do, he says, is to see to it ‘ that 
when the best things are not possible, the best may be made of those 
that are To say that things should be thus and thus and that 
therefore we must have them so, is absurd. 

' Iq polity, S3 well ecclesiastical as citiI. there are and will be always eriU 
which no art of man can core, breaches and leaks more than man’s wit hath 
hands to stop.* » 

There are few principles that are absolutely valid in relation to 
actuality. 

* They that walk in darkness know not whither they go. And even as little 
is then certainty, whose opinions generahtiea only do guide. With gross and 
popular capacities nothing doth mOK prevail than unlimirj^d generalities, becanse 
of their plainness at the first sight: nothing less with men of exact judgment, 
because such rules are not aafe to be trusted over far.* * 

^Miat Hooker sought was conclusions of practical value which 
should commend themselves irresistibly to the reason or the common 
sense of men of his own time and place. For all his breadth of view, 
his sweet reasonableness and admirable dialectic, and in epitc of his 
zeaksation that no conclusions whatever could be establuhed until 
certain fundamental questions had, m some fashion, been answered, 
he was never quite the complete philosopher. He glossed over or 
passed over in silence difficulties for which he had no solution ; he 
refused to ask questions he was wise enough to know he could not 
answer. For all that he was one of the very few political thinkers 
of the century who tried definitely to connect his political philosophy 
with a view of the umversal order. 

All through his exposition of the nature and coimection of the 
different kinds of Law, Hooker follows Aquinas very closely. His 
categories are almost exactly those of the great medieval thinker, 
though his terminology is aomewhat different. "We are not concerned 
here with his explanatory discussion of what he terms the Eternal 
Iaw, from which all things derive, or of what he calls the Iaw of 
Nature. But we are concerned with his explanation of what he terms 
the Law of Reason,* both because this conception is common to most 
writers of the sixteenth century and because Hooker, like others, 
found in it a constant limit to all rightful human authority. 

The Law of Reason, says Hooker, ' is the law whereby man in all 
his actions is directed to the imitation of God'. Argumentative 
explanation of this utterance follows. All action whatever roust 

‘ Setlu. PoL, V, B, p. 3fl. 

‘Ib.p. 39. 

The l*w Netnraht of Aqnmaa, Hooker •ometuae* nse* for It the term 
law of Hnmen Keture*. 
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nec^Marily refer to an end , > and that end m neccwanly conceived 
M a ‘ good ’ to be obuincil or to be preaervc^i. ‘ God alone exccptcr], 
who actually and everlastingly is s»hatsoever he may b<» and cannot 
hereafter be that which now be is not, all other things besides are 
lomcwbat in possibility which a« yet they arc not m act/ * All other 
beings have a sense of their own imperfection and ‘ covet more or leea 
the participation of God himself \» Every man desires to perfect 
bimvlf in some sense or relation . man, we may say, desires perfection 
in every sense and without limit * To will is to bend our souls to the 
having or doing of that which they see to be goo<l.’ * The world is 
governed by a will to gocKlness or « will to more perfect life It is 
always some goo*l that the will series, ‘for evil as evil cannot 1^ 
desired : if that be desired which is evil the cause is the gocxlness 
which is or seemeth to be joined with it Sio consists essentially 
in the wilful preference of a lesser to a greatf r go<yl ’ The object of 
Will is that good which Ileasor. doth lca<l us to seek ' Heason ls the 
director of man’s voU, by discerning that which is goo«l ‘ For the 
laws of right doing arc the dicutca of nght reason/ • 

Ilow are theae laws to be known 1 An object is not goo*l because 
it is desired, though it is desired because it seems good. Goodness 
to Jloolccr was of course an absolute reality In the complex of the 
actual it is bound up with its contrary, so that that which is evil 
rather than good may be seen as good Nothing, in Ifooker's view, is 
wholly evil. ‘ Becaasc there is not in thf* world anything whereby 
another may not some way be made the perfectef, therefore all things 
that are, are good/ ’ ‘ There is a rou! of goodness in things evil/ 
Hut how is reason to discern t' Action which is m harmony with 
the Eternal Iaw, that is with the will of Cod for his creation, is good 
action. Put of the Eternal I,aw nun can know little and that little 
but partially. How is man to find out what is goodness in action, 
what things arc to be done ? 

It is jiossiblc, Hooker held, to arrive at valid conclusions concerning 
what is good, by examination of the ‘causes whereby it is made such ’. 
But he docs not give us the dcmotistralion, remarkmg that it would 
be long and difhcult and unsuiUd to the capacity of ' this present 
age, full of longue and weak of brain But what is goodness in 
action may be known, not exactly indml, but sufficiently for practical 
purposes, without any such painful inquiry. ‘ The most certain token 
of evident goodness is, if the gcneralperauasionofallmendoso account 
of it.’* In this mMertioz popuUtiveritahlyrog J>et. ' Tie general 

‘ ‘ Omne * 7 *ns a^il propter fincixi,* »syi AqeiDM 

• Pol., I. 0, p 215. • Ib , r. 4, p 2*6. 

• Ib, I, 7, p. 220, ‘lb, I, 7, p. 223 

• Jb , I, 7, p 221. ’ Ib., I. 4, p 215. 

•Ib, I, 8, p 22fl 'lb.. I. 8, p, 220. 
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and perpetual voice of men is as the sentence of God himself. For that 
which all men have at all times learned, nature herself must needs have 
taught.’ * 

But we must at least eee grounds for believing in this genenl 
voice of ' nature ‘ The Law of Reason or Human Nature is that 
which men by discourse of natural reason have rightly found out then* 
selves to be all for ever bound unto in all their actions.’ * Upon whst 
data are men snpposed to have reasoned * The Christian worid Ess 
of course the Scriptures aa an infallible guide But Hooker believed 
that man may know what is good even without the Scriptures. ‘ Those 
men which have no written law of God to show what is good or evil, 
carry written in their hearts the universal law of mankind, the law 
of reason, whereby they judge as by a rule which God hath given unto 
all men for that purpose.’ * What man has reasoned on are those 
intmtions of the Eternal Law which his conscience gives Mm, THe 
basis of the law rational is ‘ an infallible knowledge imprinted in tbe 
minds of all the children of men, whereby both general principles for 
directing of human actions are comprehended, and conclusions derived 
from them • Implanted in every man are intuitions as to what 
IS in harmony with the purpose of God in creation. It is because this 
is 80 that the ‘ general and perpetual voice of men * may be taken u 
a practical and infallible guide. By reasoning upon his intuitions as 
to right and wrong, man can deduce general principles or rules of action 
which constitute the law of reason. 4J1 that is necessary for that 
demonstration which Hooker did not think it necessary to give, is 
the assumption that the voice of conscience is the voice of God. 

The whole theory is o! course medieval : it is snbstantially the 
theory of Aquinas. But, with certain qualiScations, It may be caid 
that this theory of a law of nature or reason, has^ on intuitions 
assumed to be at once valid and universal, was generally held through- 
out the sixteenth century. Hooker's statement of it is much fuller 
than is to be found elsewhere in writings of the period ; • but the theory 
is expressed, more or less crudely, or referred to as undeniable, by 
writers of almost every kind of opinion. It was the absence of any 
such conception in JIachiavelli that made lum unintelligible to roost 
jwple. The theory was held by Catholics more clearly and con- 
sistently than by Protestants, but it b in no way distinrtive of the 
Catholic point of >iew. Hooker’s law of reason b Luther’s rw/ur recf-l 
and Bodin s lot naiurelle. Few English Protestants of the penod 
would have denied its validity. Sceptics apart, if anyone in Eliis- 
bethan England denied it, it was the Puritans. 


» £eejft. PoL. 1. 8. p. 227. » Ib.. I. 8. p. 533. 

• Ib.. I. 16. p. 231. * Ib . 11, 8. p. 334. 

• It is iaterwtm^ to coujpare BooVrr’a expo«tioa with tbit of Su*m ia t* 
rro«tJ.'M de lefihut oe Dto Leyuhltin, I61X 
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Calvinism did, indeed, tend to deny tie validity of any Jaw of 
mere reason. Tic CaUinistJC insistence oa tie Scriptures and nothing 
but the SenptuTfs and the Calvinistic conception of man as powerless 
of iimsHf for any good, led Calvinists to regard nith distrust all 
reasoning save reasoning on the text of the Scriptures Some of 
them, in spite of Calvin's example, even deprecated that In England 
the Puritans talked as though human reason, divorced from Scripture, 
could find no sssuracce of anything R'hatever They quoted St. 
Paul’s warning against philosophy* and pointed out that heretics 
had always been given to much reasoning Unfortunately, as Hooker 
remarked, ‘ there is aa yet no way known how to dispute or to determine 
of things disputed, without the use of natural reason ’ * It was just 
because his Puritan opponents ecoroed to be maintaining that man 
could know nothing of goodness or of God but by the text of Scripture, 
that Hooker judged it necessary to confront them with a reasonable 
exposition of a theory generally accepted 

Under the heading of positive or man-made law, the fex hvmana 
of Aquinas, Hooker goes on to consider the origin and nature of 
‘ politic society Undcrstaodiog of this, he observes, is ncceswry 
to an understanding of the nature of human law end authority. The 
laws of reason ‘ do bind men absolutely, even as they etc men, although 
they have never any settled fellowship, ne’er any solemn agreement 
amongst themselves what to do or not to do * Hooker was not 
touch concerned about the exact process by which politic society came 
into being ; but he expresses himself clearly enough as to the causes 
in general which brought it into existence, "i^cre are two general 
and immediate causes of maa'a settled fellowship ■ his natural wcia- 
bihty and his insufficiency in isolation to provide himself with things 
needful * for a life fit for the dignity of man ’ * All men desire happi- 
ness and complete happiness is not possible until men can live according 
to the dictates of right reason without impediment, llappmess is 
not, of course, for Hooker, measured by material prosperity. UI 
earthly blessings/ he says, ‘ the meanest is wealth.’ » The poss and 
bestial conceit of them which want understanding is only that the 
fullest bellies are happiest.’ * It does not. however, matter to his 
argument that a considerable part in the construction of politic society 
must have been played by them which want understanding. In any 
case property to some amount and as much security as poss 
ateneededfoT thatlife which befitsthedignityofman. Inthosetimra 
‘ wherein there was as yet no roanuet of public regim^t es ®' ® ’ 

impediments to virtue must have been numerous and msec i y • 
treme. Hooker had no illusions about the natural goodness of man. 


‘ Col. ». 9. 

» lb . r. 10. p. 23,0 
• Ib , V, 70. p. 445. 


_ -a. Pol, m, 8. p. 379. 
*Ib. I, 10. P 23^ 

•Ib, V, 7«, p. 447. 
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‘We &U make complaint aboat the imqnitj' of our timear not unjustl;; 
for the days are eviL But compare them with those times, whereia there were 
no cml societies . . . and we ha\e surely good cause to think that God hu 
blessed ua exceedingly and made us behold most happy days.’ * 


‘ This was the cause of men’s uniting themselves at the first in 
politic societies, which societies could not be tMthout government, 
nor government without a distmct kind of law from that which hath 
been already declared ’ * Security and property involve such law and 
co-operation must needs be organued. Authonty, that is a rigEt 
to command, which is a right to make law, had to be recognized, if 
only for limited ends. As soon as it is recognized, the body politic 
is in being Jlen always knew that they had a right to defend them- 
selves against injurious violence, that no man had a right to pursue 
his own ends to another’s injury, that it was right and rational to 
combine agamst such oRenders and a!<o that no man could rightly 
be judge in bs own cause * ‘ To take away all such material grievances, 
injuries and wrongs, there was no way but only by growing upon 
composition and agreement amongst tbcm.«clve8, by ordaining some 
kind of government politic and by yielding themselves subject there 
unto ’ • For it was apparent ‘ that strifes and troubles would be 
endless, except they gave tbeir common consent all to be ordered by 
some whom they should agree upon . without which consent there 
were no reason that one mao should take upon him to be Lord or 
Judge over another ’* 

As to the form or manner in which this common consent was 
given Hooker’s language was ambiguous. All public regiment of 
what kind soever,’ he says m one place, ' seemeth evidently to have 
risen from deliberate advice, coiisuitation and composition between 
men. • But in another place be speaks of politic society as founded 
upon ‘ an order expressly or secretly agreed upon, touching the manner 
of their union m living together’.’ Hooker was not attempting to 
give definition to what evidently could not be defined. He avoids 
the mistake of supposing a formal contract. What he insists on is, 
simply, that pobtical authonty can only be rationaby conceived as 
denved from what be calls consent. To a modern reader bs meaning 
might perhaps have been dearer had be used the word recognition. 
It IS clear that hia ‘ consent though it may be given deliberately, 
nee'l not be formally given , it may be given ‘ secretly But if it 
were not given at all there could be neither government nor body 
politic. It 13 implied all through that the two things are inseparable. 

faince all governing authonty rests upon, and is in fact created 
by, recognition or consent, the constitution of the body politic may take 


* £ecUi. PJ.. I. 10, p 241. 
Mt... I. 10, p 211 ‘ 

* II, I, 10, p 213 


• lb , I, 10. p. 230. Mb.!, 10. p 

• Ib. I, 10, f. 213. 
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on any form. It is not improbable. Hooker sufrgesta, that Fatherhood, 
which involved * natural authonty withm the family, may have 
suggested monarchy and that the earliest forms of government were 
monarchical, 'ffowbcit over a whole grand multitude . . . and 
consisting of so many families . . impossible it is that any should 
have complete lawful power, but by consent of men or immediate 
appointment of God.' * Nor ja monaKhy ‘ the only kind of regiment 
that hath been received *, for ‘ the inconveniences of one kind have 
caused sundry others to bo devised ' • lie recognitea, too, that forms 
of government may change and have changed. 


* At tie first, when some certain kind ol tegimeni was oooe approved, it may 
fie tkat isotWng was then further thought upon for the manner of governing, but 

all ^erroitled unto their wisdom and discretion which acre to rule, tlllby espew 

ence they found thu for all parts very ineonvcment . . . They saw that to 
Lve by one man's wiU became the cause of all men's misery. Tb>» conslrsiard 
them to come unto laws, whemn all men might see tbrir dotirs bcforrliand aad 
know the penalties of tranigrcssiog them ’ * 


Hooker did sot, I think, tntcnd.lbn passage to be anything but 
vague.* At first there was no law but the ruler’s will . Bn>’thii)g might 
he treated &s an offence and punishment was arbitrary Then the 
body politic ‘comes ‘ unto laws; and evidently these laws bind the 
ruler. It is not clear how they ate made, but there is certainly a 
change in the manner of governing Since the form ol government is 
created by recognition, it must change as the form of recognition 
changw. There w no question of ' contracts ' or of breach of contract. 

To Hooker, as to Bodm, the essential feature of the body politic 
was its rigbl to make law. There can bo no sort of body politic or 
government without it. Wbeneo is that right detivnl ! Out ol 
the precepts of the law of nature,' eays Hooker, translating Aquinas, 
' as out of certain common and undcmonstrablo principles, man s 
reason must necessarily proceed, unto certain more pnrticu ar 
determinations: which particular dctcrromations being found out 
accordmg unto the reason of man. they have tho name of human 
laws, BO that such other conditions be tberein kept QS the making ol 
U«s doth requite’ • Eut society oecila mmli ‘1““* , 

arrived at by deduction from the faw of nature Ail laws u n, 
says Hooker, ‘bo either such as establish some duty wbereunto al 
men by the law of reason did before atand boimd. or cho »iich that 
make that a duty now that before was nouc. 


tVhcnce does the 


> EctUt. Pol . I. 10, p 242. 
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body politic deriTe tiis power to create obligation ? Hooter’s ansrc 
to tie question was impbed rather than stated. The right is derired 
from the need of it. 

* Unto CSC it seenrth alirost oat of doabt and controTer^. that er«T iad*- 
pradent laaftitnde, before aar certaia fona of rrgincot C5tabli«icd. tatb, cad*j 
God’s npre'ae aatboritT, full donimon orer itself. . . . God, rrestiar cao- 
kmd. did endue it naturallj »ath foil power to pude itself ta what kind of soc^tW 
toexer it ihould choose to bre.’ » 

So far, be it observed, from the r^ht being created by any land of 
contiact, it ensta in every independent mnltitnde before ever the body 
politic comes into being This conception is essential m Hoolrer** 
pobtical philosophy and it separates him definitely from the hter 
coatraetualists. It provides also an answer to the divine ri^t 
theonsts, who contended that no amount of human agreement conli 
create obbgatioa or give a nght to create it. The establishment 
of the body pobtie is necessary to man’s well-being. But a right to 
make law is iropbed not only m the existence but m the construction 
of the body politic, God, therefore, who wills tie well-being of man. 
must be supposed to have endowed with the ceoe.'isaiy right every 
potential bcdy pobtic ‘ Those thmgs without which the werid cansrt 
wcU continue, hare necessary being m the world.’ • 

‘ Bt tbe n&tcral Uw . . . the lawful power ©fnaticpUws to coaastadwWt 
politic rxietie* of oea, belonjelh ao properly to tie fc»=e entire iocafti*«, that 
for any pnace or potesute. of what kind eoeter cpca oarti, to eierds* tie aiss- 
of hinaelf and cot either by expreas ooncissioa msoediately and pKToaa3y 
m«*ived Iroa God cr else !roa aulionty denred at tie first Ircrj their ccewst 
upon whose perwas they inspose laws, it u co better than raere tyrasy.’ * 

Legislative power rightly bdoags to the whole community and 
must be conceived as conferred bj the whole community upon some 
person or body. Laws made by sudi a properly constituted authority 
are laws made by the whole community by which it is empowered to 
act. * Laws they are not therefore which pubbc approbation hath not 
made so. * But it matters not a whit whether you, Dick or Harry, 
personally approve of any enactment. 

* Approbalica not only they pro who persoatUy dcelire their as>ea* by 
TOW. * per act. but also when otfceis do it in their tane*. by n?Lt at the I«**t 
onpaally denred froa them. ... la but thiap* assent u pivea, they list 
pre It not imciaas- that they do »o, bma^ the Banner of their ajwsling is 
cot apparml.’ * 

Your consent has created the authoritv which commands your 
obedience. 


* rvics. Pel. Mil, • p. 313. in,.. Mil. 4. p. m 
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‘To bo comrsftndcd we do consent, when that eocietj whereof we ere pert, 
hath at anp lime before consented, withont revoking the aame after Inr the liV» 
nnirenal agrecfflent. tS'berefore at any nan't deed pMt u good as long w 
himaeff continneth : to the act ol a public tortely of men done five hnndr^ 
yean sitheaoc, itandeth as them who preteotly an of the same societies, beesnso 
eorporatiOBs sre I'mrootUL' » 


In the phrasing of this fast ientcnce Hooker lapse? a little towards 
that quasi-Iegal formalism that was to become common later. But 
what else could he consistently have said ? It seemed to him that 
the conception ol organized society involved that of an obligation 
to obey ita dictates. Social life and every form of cOKiperation ate 
bound up with the obligation to obey law Positive law must be con- 
ceived as the command of a general wiU with reference to good. ‘ A 
Law is the deed of the whole Body Politic, whereof if ye judge your- 
selves to be any part, then IS the Law your deed also.’ * By acceptance 
of membership of society your assent to its actual constitution is 
given. The murderer hangs by his own will. ' Laws that have been 
approved may be again repealed and to that end aL«o disputed against 
• . . But this is when tb« whole doth deliberate what Laws each 
part shall observe and not when a part refosetb the I^aws wbrh the 
whole hath orderly agreed upon.’ • Once authority has been estab- 
lished by consent the right to command must be held to be vated 
pcTmaneDlly in the ruler so created. If any mao may refuse obedience 
simply because be disapproves ol the comouiDd, no right to command 
can be said to exist at all. Unless it were strictly demonstrable that 
‘ the Iaw of Reason or of God doth enjoin the contra^ it was 
impossible, Hooker thought, to recognise a right to disobey law. 
' Because, except our own private and particular resolutions be by 
the law of public deternunsticus overruled, we take away all possibility 
of sociable fife in the world.’ * The fonus of government established 
ate revocable by general agreement, but until that agreement be 
reached, the right to command must remain. 

To Hooker a right to make law for its own good is inherent m every 
potential community. This right is limited absolutely by the revealed 
law of God and by the law of reason . the making of law mcOMiatent 
with these could be to no man's good. Thus limited the right may 
be and for practical purposes must be conferred upon some sort ol 
legal sovereign. There is no reason why this sovereign should be a 
monarch. ' That the Christian world should be ordered by fci^ y 
regiment, the law of God doth not anywhere command. But 
whether sovereignty can be conferred upon hmiting conmtiOM or 
whether a right to make law can be conceived as being lumted by 
agreement, Ifooket can hardly be said to have inquired. In some 


‘ Eulu. Pol , I, 10, p. 240. 
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places he does indeed use language that seems clearly to imply that he 
thought it might be so. ‘ Touctog kings •which were first instituted 
by agreement and composition made with them over whom they regu, 
how far their power may lawfully extend, the articles of compact 
between them must show.' ^ He speaks too of ‘ power . . . limited 
before it be granted’, la this power the power to make law 1 Tie 
question is not faced and the phrases used are ambiguous.* Hooter 
was really concerned only to show that refusal to obey duly constituted 
authority b justified only when the command given is demonstrably 
contrary to the law of God or the law of reason. If an ‘ absolute 
monarchy ’ be duly constituted, the edicts of the monarch are, he 
Bays, true laws. Edicts manifestly injurious or unjust may rightly 
be disobeyed on the ground that they are mconsistent with the law cf 
reason. But in Hooker's system there U no ground for a claim to 
a right of forcible rebellion in any case. He did, indeed, just touch 
on the question. After remarking that ‘ dominion ’ resides funda- 
mentally m the body pohtic itself and derivatively in its legal 
representative, he asks the question : ‘ May then a body ^litic at all 
times withdraw in whole or m part that influence of dominion which 
passeth from it, if inconvenience doth grow thereby?' But hii 
answer was : ‘ I do not see how the body should be able by any just 
means to help itsell’ * He could not, consistently, have given any 
other. Tyrannous government might indeed produce a general agree* 
mait that the form o! the government needed to be changed. Th^t, 
he thought, had happened in the past when ‘ to live by one maa’i 
will became the cause of all men’s misery '. In that case, the fora 
of the general lecogmtion or consent which created the autbonty 
that has become oppressive, having changed, the xnanner of governing 
win inevitably undergo a corresponding change, with little or no 
friction. But there seems to be no question here of "what is 
rebellion, though there is, certainly, some ambiguity. Authority 
seems to be conceived as simply ceasing to exist when society ** * 
whole refuses to recognire it. Certainly there is no question of breach 
of a ^ contract To read contracta into Hooker is, I think, at osce 
to misapprehend and to brittle him. Hooker saw the establishment 
of government under a contract as a possible thing but no more. 

^*ew may be said to resemble that of Locke only if you strip Locke’* 
Essay of its verbiage about contracts. 

this, for Hooker, merely led up to his demonstration that tie 
PuntaM had no justification for claiming a right to disobey the Uw 
of the ^urch as established in Eogland. The validity of the argument 
of his first book being assumed.he bad.iu order to prove this, to si‘5* 

• Ecdcj. Pci., vin. 2. !». 350. 

! ®vctir la the eirLlh took and are only doultfoUy *• 

* E:du. PoL. Vlir, 2, p. 350. 
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two thinp^. He ha«l to prove that the ectit -iiasticol law of England 
a<$ it acttmlly stood, was m no way inconsistent with the law of 
God revealed or with the law o( reason He had also to show that 
for England, Church and Commonwealth were essentially identical; 
and that therefore ecclesmtical Kiw, I'stahlishcil under the royal 
supremacy, was as binding as other Jaw n/id for the same reasons. 
The greater part of the Kctlfatn^Ucal after the first book, is 

taken up with the proof of the first of thtw two propositions but it 
is with the proof of the eecond that we ore loncerncd here It is 
unfortunate that it was only m Ins eighth ' i'CKik ' that Hooker dealt 
directly with this Hut the argument of that eighth book, ns we 
have it, is so completely consistent with the view he talcs throughout, 
that 1 refer to it without hesitation 

Hooker went at once to the essential point by remarking that his 
Puritan opponents ' make a necessary separation perpetual and 
personal In tween the Church nn<f the commonwealth ' * He grants 
at once that a church us such and a commonwealth ns such, arc dis- 
tinguishable things But ‘wo say that lUo caro of religion being 
common unto oil socKtics politic, such societies os do embrace the 
true religion have the name of the Church * H the commonwcoUIi 
bo Christian, if the people which ate of it do publicly embrace the 
true religion, this very thing doth make it the Oiurch ’ * 

‘As a politic scK'K'lj' it ilnth maintain tilipion, as a dmrch that religion 
winch God hath revtabsl by <le»us Christ ’* ‘ Wc heM. thet seiinfi there is not 
any man o! the Church of KngUn-l, hul tbo name man is also a member of the 
commnnweaUhs nor any man a memlxr of the aemmonwtaltli which w not 
also of the Church of KngUnd . . . allx-it propcrl)''s aiul actions of one kind 
do cause the name of a commonwrsjlb. ijoeliina and fonclions o' another sort 
the name of a Church to »« piten unto a multitude, yet one nnd the aclNamo 
multitude may Jn iiith *ort bn Imlh. and w no with »8,^thal no pemon apper- 
laming to tbo one can be d< nietl to |x- also of tho other ' • 

So, lie sums it up fearlessly, ' with us one society is both Church 
and commonwealth ’ * , • * 1 . 

Hooker proceeds to argue that the view thus clearly stated is tbu 
only view it is rationally possible to hold of such a society ^ that of 
England. Another view might be possible if Church and CoiumoO' 
wealth were absolutely distinguishable by reference to their ends But 
they cannot be so distingmshcil U wouhl bo monstrous to say that 
a commonwealth exists only for temporal or material ends. 

•Ab bv all men the Uincdom nf Coil w first to »>c sought for. so m all com- 

monwiatllH things apintoal ouslit nbiivo tuojs'ral to bo provided lor. . . . 


‘ Kcctt^ I‘d, Vfff. 1, p 32S. 
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gross error it u to think th&t reg&l power ought to serre for the good of the 
bodj and cot of the boqI ; for men's temporal peace sad not for their eternal 
safety.’ ^ 


A commonwealtB, in fact, is, or should be, always a kind of Church : 
if it be Christian it is a true Church. In such a commonwealth as 
that of England, it is impossible, Hooker argued, even to conceive 
of the Churdi as a distmct body. * If all that believe be contained in 
the name of the Church, how ahoold the Church remain by personal 
subsistence divided from the commonwealth, when the whole common- 
wealth doth believe ! * • Conceivably it could only be so if the 
Church consisted of the clergy alone. 

It might be said that the validity of the whole argument rests 
on a legal fiction or that Hooker was arguing in a circle. According 
to the law made by the commonwealth every member of it is also a 
member of the Church and ‘ the whole commonwealth doth believe * : 
therefore we cannot separate Church and Commonwealth and the 
law made by the commonwealth is law for the members of the Church I 
But to put it thus would be to misapprehend Hooker's meaning. 

he said that ‘ the whole commonwealth doth believe "be was 
thin kin g not of ^y legal fiction but of what seemed to 1^ an actusl 
fact. Certainly it was not true that the whole commonwealth believed 
what Hooker believed. He did not say it was. He meant only that 
the whole commonwealth believed in what he called ‘ the very essence 
of Chnstiamty those essential doctrines common to the Church of 
England and the Church of Rome. This was substantially true : it 
was hardly unreasonable to ig;Dore a silent scepticism. 

To Hooker most religious controversy turned either on things 
indificrent or on questions that could not be demonstratively answered, 
^e Puntans, of course, denied both these assertions. They demed 
that Such things as the use of the surplice were things indifferent 
and they seemed to have believed that saving faith involved the 
acceptance of Calvinistic theology. To them, therefore, it was grossly 
^ ‘ the whole commonwealth doth b^eve 

But if the validity of the view stated by Hooker be admitted, then, 
on the premises established in the first book of the Ecdesiastical Polity, 
his conclusion follows unescapably. 


21© parhameat of Eegland together with the eonvocatjon tcneied thfrt- 
mlo, U that wheieupoa the very eeseoco ot »U goremisent within this kiopira 
\ whole realm { »t coasistelh of the ki=« 

and of ail th^ wiihia the Usd are subject onto him, for they all are there jt©- 
•eat. . , . Toncluag the sapremacy of power which our kins* bare la thia case 
of n a aing law*, it rwteih ptiadpally In the itrength of » nepative Toice,’ bat. 


^1.3. ^ 363. 
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‘ to define ol our church'i regiment, tbe perlimeot of England hath competent 
anthotity.* ‘ 

This must be so ; ior if Choich sad Commonwealth be one, the 
Fariiamcat of England, ‘ tho body of the whole realm *, must also 
represent the Church. Our ecclesiastics! law, therefore, not being 
inconsistent with the Jsw of God or of reason, is derived 

from power wtlch the whole body of ttua ttalm beiog naturally poMwaed with, 
hath by free and deliberate astrat, derived unto him that rulctb over them. . 
So that our lawa made concerning religion, do uhe originally their eaaence tom 
the power of the whole realm and church of England,'* 

Which was to be shown! Ilooker. at long last, had come to 
St. Gertnain’s conclusion ; and he had given it as broad a base as 
possible. lie had not ect out to defend the actual OTrasgements of 
the Elizabethan Church os the best conceivable. He had not asserted 
that the judgements of pubho authority need be »ght judgements or 
even that they actually were right It was better, he thought, that 
erroneous judgements should bo accepted than that vain contention 
should arise about things indifferent or things indetcmuoable.' He 
had set out to prove, only, that thePuntaos had no rational jostiffcatios 
for refusal to conform to law. Yet, for all that he had eo strictly 
limited his theorem, he had evidently, after all, failed in his attempted 
domoostmtioa. 

It Is a little strange that a man so genuinely reltmous should not 
h&vo seen that ho had proved either too much or notaing at all. He 
had distinguished between what ho called the ‘ essentials of the Chris- 
tian icligton *, on the one side, and things indifferent or indemonstrable 
on the other. Upon the validity of these distinctions rested all his 
assertions aa to how far refusal to conform was or might be justified. 
Yet he could not have drawn the lines ho assumed to be there ; and 
ho should have known that noitber ho not anyone else could do so. 
What were the essentials of tho Chnstian religion f There was hardly 
a single doctrine associated with Christianity that was not, at the 
lime ho wrote, being denied by ono sect or another. Then, as now, 
it would h&vo been impossible to atnvo at any definition of ‘ essentials 
which would have been accepted by all who professed themselves 
Christiana. Would Hooker have denied that Socinians were 
Christians 1 . . x 

Agam, his argument for tho impoaaibility of separating Chtu^ 
from State in England, rested upon tho assertion that ' the whole 
commonwealth doth bclievo \ Presumably it was in the essentials 
of the Christian faith that the whole commonwealth was supposed to 


> E<xia. Pol., Vtn, 6, p. 411. 
tboughl must be his. 
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bebere. Eren in Hooker’s own sense, whatever eiactlv that wis, 
tie proposition was cot Ftnctly true. There was, evidectiv, too, 
tie posahSity that a tine ni^t cone when it wonld be vey £tr 
iron tie trcth. In any case. Hooker ehonld have known that to iis 
Puritan opponents tie assertion was not true at alL 3Iuci tiat tier 
regarded as essential. Hooker regarded as indiSerent : nuch that 
they were sure was proved, he was sure could not be. He had laid 
it down tiat, in qu»tions of lebgion. no man can be justif ed in deMns 
tie detemnations of public authority, unless he can prove to denm- 
ftration tiat ie is rigit. But that was precisely what the Puritan 
alleged that they co^d do. Hooker had admitted that men tiouli 
not be required to ‘ yield unto any ihmg other assent than such as 
doti answer the evidence’.^ The Puntiias namtained that tier 
were required to yield assent to propositions which could be proved 
to be false. It is diScult to see how Hooker could have hop^d t? 
convince them. His demonstration broke down at the last moment 
For if the whole commonwealth doth cot believe, how can it, as a 
Church, have authonty to bind the consciences of its b^evin? 
members ! How can it, even, be regarded as a Church I 
‘ Eoclu. Pet. D, 7. p. Sa 
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THE CATHOLIC PROTEST 


R ather em»U th« amount of literal^ protest 

{rom the Catholic side against the action of Henry VHI’a 
government. This was ao not merely because protest was 
dangerous and because, for on« reason or another, the upper class 
Was supporting the government Though the England of 1529 was 
Vaguely and confusedly Cathobc, its Cathobcism was not intelligent 
enough to be very greatly disturbed by the repudiation of Papal 
elaims and the assertion of a royal supremacy in the Church, So 
{oog as the old services and the bulk of tbc old fonnulto wero retained, 
people in general were not acutely conscious of the nature of the 
change that was being «flecte<l. The dissolution of the menaaunes 
stifT^ popular feeling far more than did tbs Act of Supremacy. 
The government of Edward VI did indeed create a eomewhat 
dangerous position and provoke reaction. But Mary Tudor lost 
her chance. , . . , 

In 1559 the position was not radically different from what it bad 
been in 1529. * Protestantism ’ in some sense may have been more 
prevalent ; anti-Papal sentiment was certainly stronger than it had 
been. But Ibe thoroughgoing Protestants were still a small nunonty. 
The mass of the clergy were certainly Catholic. In Janusw, 1^59, 
the Lower House of Convocation almost unanimously declared for 
the Homan doctrine and for transubstantialion. The niMs of the 
laity were Catholic rather than Protestant ; but their leugion was 
largely a matter of forms and balrita and associations. As 
the steady prcssuio of government and establishment new habita 
and associations were formed and as the older generation died out, 
the mass of the English pcoplo conformed to the new anangemenw. 
The transition was made easy by the strength of nationalist and anti' 
foreign sentiment. „ , i. 

But though the mass of the people gradually ceased to ho m any 
sense ‘ Catholic Catholicism, far from dying out. was reviviaed under 
Elimbeth. In England, as elsewhere, Cathobcism was breed hy 
opposition to clarify itself and look to the grounds ol its faith, ih^ 
fact, too, that the English Cathobca drifted gradually into the position 
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your second cajo, I will pul you thw rase. Suppose the rnrliamcnt 
wouKI make n law that QoA should not bo God, would then you, 
Master Hich, say God were not God 1 ’ 

This little passage ot arms, r«otd«l by Hopct,* very neatly illus- 
trates at once the point o! view of Ibo Tudor la^vyct and that of the 
convinecd Catholic. More died not m defence of extreme Papal 
pretensions, hut because ho could no more admit that an act of 
parliament could make Ifcnry VHI Pope, than that an act of parlia- 
mant could make him God. Pole, in his Pro Pcelexiojtieoe Vmlatxs 
Drfensione,* trietl to show that tho assertion of royal supremacy 
meant denial of the unity of tho Church and was equivalent, even, to 
a dwlaration that the Church Universal had no substantial existence. 
8o it seemed to Mow also ; • but to him it seemctl to go further yet, 
even to A negation of religion. Between them llforo and Polo furoishctl 
the texts on which later Cathoiio writers enlarged 

Of all men living at tho time, Thomas More was best fitted to present 
tho Catholic casQ ngainsl royal supremacy in tho Church. It is 
unfortunate that ho mado no full aUtement of his position But it 
must ho notiecd that in one of his writinp he struck at tho toot of tho 
assumptions on which tho religious political theoTie.s of tho Protcatonts 
profe.ssed to lo basetl. Tyndalo ami Cranmer, like Luther, were 
Appealing to tho Scriptutes against tho claims of Pone ami clergy. 
Their assertion that i’apal claims were wholly invalid and that no 
coercive power belongs rightly to tho clergy was profcvedly baaed on 
what they found in the Bible. The inspiration of tho Scriptures was 
assumed. In his AjkU^ of 1M3 More made a point which seems 
never to have been adequately answered. 

* The ChuKli wM } 5 *th«rr«l tn«l the faith belirTnl,’ ho wtoto, * before ever any 
part ot the new tritaroent wae put in writing. And which writing waa or i« tho 
tni© scripture, neither Luther nor Tjmdale knowrlh but by tho erwlcnco that 
they giee to the church. . . . Which U this wwl written Tyndalo cannot tell 
but by the church. . . . >Vhy ahouki not Luther and Tyndalo aa well believe 
the Church, in that it lellcth them this thing dnl Christ ami bis Apoatlcs say, aa 
they must believe the Church (or else believe oolhlog) In that it tclloih them this 
thing did ChrUl’a evangelists and aposllee write.’ * 

Deny tho authority of tlio Church end there remains no reason for 
believing tho canonical Scriptures to bo inspired. ' There is like surety 
and like certain knowledgo of tho wonl of God unwritten as there is 
of tho wortl of God written, silh yo know neither tho tone or tho tothcr 
to ho tho word of God hut by tho tradition of tho Church,' * Prote.s- 
tants, ho added, have nothing to say to this. \Vhal, in fact, they often 


' In his l./s of More, wtitlea under Mary, but ptinled only la lOSd. 

* Ihibiishcd In JMC. 

* See the nawage on the Church already quotnl 

* Apofovy, Works, 1657. ^ 852. • Ih, p. 863. 
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did say was that it was evident to all who read them that the Sa^ 
tores came direct from God.' 

It may be noted, m passing, that, in the same treatise, More raised 
the question whether it were reasonable or safe to recognite, in tie 
Crown or in Parliament, a right to confiscate ecclesiastical property. 

* If an j man voold gire liim the coimaef to take avay tsan'i land or good fna 
him, pretending that he had too much or that he naeth it not veil or that h 
might he better need if some other had it : he gieeth such a coonsel aa he maj, 
vben he lut, and iriD peradrestiire after, ttretch a good deal fnrther than th« 
gooda or posseeaiona of epintnal men.* * 

Such a principle involves that the sovereign is not bound to respect 
the property of any man, clerical or Uy. On the fundamental question 
suggested, no controversy ensued in England. But, later, Hooker and 
Bancroft agreed with Puritan writers as to the iniquity of the epolia* 
tion of the Church under Henry \Tn. 

From the time o! More and Pole onwards, what English Cathohc 
people, under Henry \Tn and Elkabeth, felt or saw, was, that if lie 
Chimch Universal has no Head but one m heaven, there is, on earti, 
no Church Universal. It is this point, first of all, that the later writers 
insisted upon. If every secular sovereign be rightfully supreme head 
or governor of the Church in his dominions, there is no Citholic Church : 
nothing is left, as Cuthbert Scot said in 1&59, but a number of quite 
separate and independent churches.* In tie absence of any coramoa 
authority, there is nothing to prevent these separate churches froa 
drifting farther and further apart, till the imaginary bond of coniinou 
Christian belief shall have practically disappeared. How can a 
Church Catholic, that can do nothing to prevent this happening, 
said W exist at aU 1 The door is open wide to every kind of her^ 
and irremediable division.* The whole system of Christian behri 
will be shattered into fragments. Royal suprema^, wrote TUllism 
Allen, * is a tUng most monstrous and unnatural, ^e very gap ^ 
bring any realm to the thraldom of all secta • The Church Uruvenal. 
Scot argired, must needs be strictly intemstional, must have its own 
centre and its own government, altogether separate from any secuUr 

* So CalTin, in a characterutie pusa^: * Qnant k te* caotiHf* deffl*sd<el 
dont ft coaaeat nous ieroo* permad^ one rEcritnre eat jaod d t* de Wen o 
notta a**Toa* reooun ao degrf d« ; «’wt antaat ecmmo «i aaenfl •‘en-^nv 

wt dont non* apprwdrota k diKrnier U elartd de* «aibr«. le lUac da aw. 
le doux de I'aaor.’ Itu{., ia59-€0. Chap. ML Mor« take* hia pl*e« 

«• canaiBea. * 

•Apely^f. pp. 831, 532 , 

' klanaa B.abop cf Choater. Ke* hia yp ee c h of hijueu 18, 1U9, ia 
danoii, I. Pc 5. App. 

*S-« apwh cf h’jcljoUa Heath Manan Awhbiihop of York. Ifl Stryj-J 
Aniiolt. I, Pt- 5. 

» A Tnt, tinttTt ami t-yodttl irftnet 0 / En;!US Calkctupu^. 1SS4, ^ 7. 
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This was th« main contention, in relation to politics, ol almost 
all the English Catholic wntcra of the century • of Pole and Sanders,' 
Fcchenham * and Stapleton, Harding* and Cardinal Allen The 
essential positive assertion 19 that the Cliurch, so fat from being m 
any sense, anywhere, identical with the commonwealth, is an alto- 
gether separate body with its own special form, organization and 
government and its own special rights and powers It is a flat denial 
of the fundamental contention of Tudor nationalism 

Incidentally it waa, of course, argued that, smcc the Church has 
real existence as an organized body distinct from any one common- 
wealth, the Parliament of England has no conceivable claim to confer 
supremacy over any part of the Cliurch on anyone ‘ No earthly 
commonwealth,’ wrote Allen, ‘can give or confer it to their prince, 
because they cannot give that which they have not by any natural 
faculty.’ « }Ic argued that, all the ccclcsustical legislation of England 
since 1538 being invalid, it was absurd to say that Catholics were 
disloyal for denying its validity 

The main fact is that oil these English Catholic writers, from 
More and Pole, to Sanders and Allen, were making of the question 
at issue a question of the preservation of the Christian religion 
It was not, to them, m the mam. a question of Papal claims or a 
question of how fur the Church should direct or control secular 
policy. ’Now and ever,' wrote Allen, 'when the supenority 
temporal hath the pre-eminence and the spmtnal is hut scccssory, 


’ Nlcholu Ssndffs left ErgUnd in 1659 and Westne professor m theology 
St Louvain, the chief ceatro of ^glish Cathotiei in mle. llis ht Fmoifi 
i/onorcAw EetUtw waa pulli«hv<l In 1511 bia De Orijmt a« JVoTrer* KhxmaUi 
dngficant in l.SRS. This later work, very widely rrad and very firrcely attacked, 
goes, ao far as Sanders waa concerned, only to 1558 • it was rontinued by Ldward 
ItislitOD, Sanders, In Englaod, wa* renamed Slander* > but bis wort is no moro 
slanderous or Inoecurate than that of other fervid partisans. Ife aecompaDied 
Spanish troops to Ireland in 1570 and died tbero in 1581. 

• John Feckenham, last Abbot of Weilminiler, producwl in 1659 a 

licn e/ scrupJei and tlaitt of eemettnee lovchtnj lAs Oalhg of Svprtmaty. To this 
an elaborate Answer was written by llobcrt Homo, Elirabelhan Uishop of 
Winchester. FeeVenham and Thomas SUptelon, who bad Joined Allen at 
lioual, published a Ctninlertlart in 1507, . 

‘ Thomas Harding, «ilo at lymvam from 1559 to his death m 1672. lie 
carried on controversy with Jewel from 16W to 15C7. 

• An Apohn ond trut Pnlafaium o/Ihe lailifulion and endtavouri of the (wo 
EngUih tolUgti, the one at ilome, the other now resident in IlhutM, 1581, p. 41 b 
W illiam Allen (1632-1591), Friucipal of St. Mary Hall in 1568, went into exile 
at Louvain in 1601, In 1668 he lucceaded In getting established a MtDtnary or 
college at Douai for the purpose of maintaining a supply of Instructed pneets for 
England. The College, transfemvl to Rbeime 1678. Is said to have sent 4 
hundred pncsis to England before 1580. The aims of this institution were m no 
direct way political or even m.isKmary, After 1679. however, under the mflu. 
enoe of Itobert Parsoni, Allen’s activities became moro and more poUtioai no 
becatne a Cardinal in 1687. 
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dependent and wholly upholden of the other, error tn faith b 
little accounted of.’ * 

Under such conditions there will always be * more ado shoot 
Cffisar’s tribute than about God’s due Elizabeth’s gorcmcent 
maintained that it took no action against Catholics simply on tie 
grounds of their erroneous beliefs. Either, Allen argued, they know 
‘ our religion is true ' or else, ‘ that they care not for it nor what we 
believe, no further than toucheth their prince and temporal weal*. 

None of these Catholic wnters put his case as strongly or as luddly 
as it might have been pnt. They suggest far more than was dear 
to themselves. But they did see clearly enough, that no secular 
government was likely to concern itself very seriously with questions 
of rehgious behef. They laid, too, great stress on the obvious fart 
that no commonwealth or Prince can be regarded as infallible. That 
being so, they argued, it is unpossihie to maintain that any political 
sovereign has any real authority in matters of faith. To hang on lie 
will of a Pnnee for our religious belief, says Allen, were ‘ the pitifuDcrt 
hazard ’ and no greater absurdity can be imagined than ‘ to bdieve 
what our temporal lord and master hst They felt that to believe 
that the civil sovereign may determine for its subjects all questions 
of religious bebef must be, in the long run, to have no religions belief 
at all. 

The Church is * a spiritual and tnj'stioal commonwealth whoDy 
distinct from the secular State and of dificrent nature. It is bound 
to keep tbe form Christ gave it, which was in no sense chosen by or 
derived from popular consent or ordinance. So far from supremscy 
in causes ecclesiastical being involved in the position of a temporal 
Prince, such supremacy is utterly incompatible not only with the 
existence of a Church Universal, but with any relipon whatever. ^ If 
the reh’gion of a community were to be dictated by political authority, 
what would happen ? Just so far as that authority succeeded in 
enforcing uniformity it would, in the long run, destroy religion. If 
none of tbe Catholic apologists actually say this they yet all seem to 
imply it. 

The position and powers of the Pope were conceived as giving 
practical and efieclhe unity to the Church. But as to the extent 
of Papal power in relation to secular government or secular nile^ 
there was, in the sixteenth century, no one theory that ought to be 
called ‘ Catholic ’ ; there was, that is, no theory’ on which Catholics 
were agreed. Bellarmiae’s Disputationes were disapproved of by 
Pope Sixtus V ; hut the claims made by Bellarmiae on b e ha l f of t-c 

» A Tr\t. Stneert oil J/pi«r Defenet of EnjlU\ CaiWt«, ItSI, p. CO. 

WM wntten la »a«wfr to the tract eotitlcd TU £rte%tun nj Juivx i» 
attntmted to BuryUey. 

• ft/rw. p. 77. • Af^, p. M. • Ib., p. *0 »■ 
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Papacy were repudiated by the PVrDcb Gallican Catholics as strongly 
as by Protestants. The notion that a Catholic always m his heart 
believed that the Pope had power to depose a King, was a delusion 
deliberately, even though not dishonestly, fostered by Protestant 
controversialists, who should have known better It secins impossiblo 
to arrive at any definite conclusion as to what the mass of English 
Catholics thought about the Pope. But quite certainly, I think, 
their views did not coincide with those expressed by English Catholic 
refugees. Sanders argued lealously for the validity of the bull of 
Pius V excommunicating and deposing Elirabeth ‘ and did his utmost 
from that time onwards to bring about a crusade against his heretic 
fellow-countrjTncn. Allen, under the influence of Robert Parsons, 
adopted the same attitude at least after 1580 , and in 1687 wrote to 
Philip II exhorting him to undertake the invasion of England. 

The writings of Cardinal Allen exhibit the view that was after- 
wards more clearly and fully expressed by Bcllarmmc The temporal 
kingdom is a thing wholly diflcrcnt and separate from the Church. 
It stands on its own base and has no necessary dependence on ecclesi* 
astical authority. But it must needs be subject to the Church in 
things spiritual. The authority of the secular ruler of a Christian 
community is conditional on his maintaining true religion or at the 
very least on his rctraioiog from persecuting those who adhere io it. 
The highest interest of man is salvation and the Church and the Pope 
exist for the salvation of men. The Pope, therefore, is divinely com- 
missioned to take any action that is necessary to maintain the true 
faith and secure the salvation of peoples. ’ Where the temporal 
power resistetb God or hindcreth the proceedings of the people to 
salvation, there the spiritual hath right to correct the temporal and 
to procure by all means possible lh.at the terrene kingdom give no 
annoyance to the state of the Church.’ * Unless such power be recog- 
niied there can bo no guarantee cither for the faith itself or for the 
freedom of true believers. ‘ God bad not sufEcicntly provided lot 
c ’r salvation and the preservation of bis Chureh and holy laws, u 
there were no way to restrain apostate Princes ' • , . , . 

‘ If these high tragical powers should bo permitted to him to 
exercise,’ the author of TAe Ewcution of Juilvx in England had 
written, * there should bo no empire, no kingdom, no country , no 
city or town, bo possessed by any lawful title longer than ’ 

only an earthly man, sitting, as bo saith, in Bt. Petcrschairat om^ , 
should, for his will and appetite . . . think meet and determine. 

' The lull of Februery 25, 1610. D« J/onorcAia EceUiiM, 1G71. 

• True, Sineert ond ilodeat Dt/tnee, 158t, p. 

• 3V,'; ISSl (I). Priiilrf in Ih" ISS’ “i'"™ 

ot Ilohnshwi, Vol 111, p. 1303. 
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Allen answers that this notion is a mere bogy ‘ fit only to fear babes’. 
The Pope ‘ may only intermeddle mdirectly with temporal princes, 
as he IS the chief officer under Christ and hath charge of their souls 

But he adds that, as chief under Christ, it is the Pope’s duty to 
see to it that all Princes rule for the good of the Church and the sain- 
tion of their subjects. ‘ The Protestants,’ he preposterously declared, 
‘ plainly hold in all their wntm^ and schools . . . that Pnnees may 
for tyrarmy or religion be resisted and deprived. We and all Catholics 
likewise affirm * the same * But he argued that it is very much saf^r 
to leave judgement as to when a Pnoce should be deposed to the Pop*, 
than to leave it to the aggrieved people themscU es. 

Considering the content of the Bull of 1570 the inference from 
these views seemed to be formidable both for Elizabeth and for th" 
English Catholics But the ma«s of the Catholics resident in England 
do not seem to have accepted the doctrine of Allen and Bellannine 
concerning Papal authority. They remained for the most part, 
throughout the rcigti of Elizabeth, English m geiitmicnt rather than 
Catholic. The mass of them seem to haie been as resoI\e«l .u ^ert 
their Protestant fellow-countrymen to submit to no kind of foreign 
dictation v.. interference and never to accept in pbee of Elujlxth, 
or after her death, a Catholic sovereign representing France or Spain. 
The efiorts of the Jesuit missionaries in England after 15S0 seem to 
have been, in some considerable degree, successful in revivifyirg 
Catholic faith and even in giving a certain amount of organization 
to the Roman Church in England. But in so far as these efforts were 
directed to stirring up rebellion against Elizabeth or on behalf of a 
Catholic claimant after her death, they were completely unsuccessful 
Politically the chief results of these efforts were to increase the sen^c 
of danger from Catholicism alike in the government and among the 
people at large ; and to make the lot of the Englbh Catholics far 
harder in the later years of Elizabeth’s reign than it had been earlier. 
It became, indeed, very hard; but the persecution of Catholic* 
potentially if not actually seditious, had the effect not of bringing 
about a desperate Catholic rebeliion, but of arousing hatred of the 
Jesuits among the English Cathobca. Towards the end of the reign 
certain Engli«h Cathobes resident in England were loudly asserting 
their loyalty and their disbelief in any Papal power to release then 
from allegiance to Elizabeth and expressing in iiolent bnguage thrif 
detestation of the Jesuits. 

Iloweref we di^«ent frosn ^tateia the rrofes^ioa of oar rtllpoa,’ wrcle 
Chmtcjiher E*^h»w. • yet we are llcr iUjestv'a bora nbJfeU and ^ 

ought not, lOT any cause, to withdraw in that respect our dutje*. lore aivJ 
pao« ffocj Her lligh&c&s or our satire couatry : isneb less to slander or 

‘ Df/mx ef JCrjIuA CoiMict, p. 118. 


• lb., p. 121. 
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Ih# crjtl orerthrow ol «* out trAitoroua o( the »'>oUly, not 

indeed oi Jeeut l»ut of the Devil, end their e<lberrnli beve done ' • 

' We ell of the eetuUr cUrR/,* Wrote e Cetholie prkel, ‘ wiw voet do utterly 
dlioUim end renoanee from our beerte both erchprieKl* end Jr»ulli e« errent 
treltori unto their I’rinto end oounViy . whom to ileelh we will never obey ; no, 
If the I’opn'e llolinrM ehould cherite ue to obey in thi» lenee, to etUenee en enemy 
to the rjislieh Crown, we ehouhl never yield to it et by no Uw ol neture or 
netion* or of m»n to lie eomprllNl thereunto no more then to commit edultery, 
incrat or to murdrr oureelvti, Our ehildctn, our perrnti ' ' 

The author or authorfi go on to aey that wcro the I’opc himAclI 
to lend an army to eaUhliih CalhoUciam m Kngland by force, they 
would bo ready to ritk their livea in defence of Quern and country. 
‘For wo aro throughly pcreuadnl that FricaU of what or<lcr aoever, 
ought not by force of arm* to plant or water the Catholic faith.’* 
Jeauit activitiea in Kngland were ouch ai would m any case have 
arouacd bitter opponition among the aeculara , and to aomo extent 
account for tho violence of the language uaed Uut it n clear that, 
in ICOl, It considerable section, at least, of tho Knglinh Catholics, 
would gladly have repudiated tho Fnpal claim to bo able to release 
them from allegiance, if by so doing they couhl have olitamcd tolera- 
tion for Catholic worship.* llancroft was probably right in thinking 
that it needed only concessions and concihaiery action to make tho 
mass of Knglish Catholics soundly loyal. As early as IMl William 
Allen had argued that Kliiatelh'a government, from its own point 
of view, was making a great inistako in not granting toleration to 
Catholic worship. 

Tho views of Sanders or of Parsons or Allen and of Ifellarmino on 
tho Papal claim to tho rg;lit to doposo I’rincis and rclcaso subjects 
from their nlli*giAncc, wcro not, it sicma, those of the mass of I'.iigiisli 
Catholics. Tlio conception of Clirislcudoin ns a great commoiiwenlth 
of peoples or of statin, licld together and ultimately directed to a 
common end by a Church, which is in them all but of none of them, 
made even hni appeal, it would acem, to Knglish than it did to French 
Catholics. That conception, mtslicval in origin and fully expoundcil 
by llcllariniuo was, in tho Bixtccntli century, Jesuit rather than 


* d Tru« JUIalKin of the farlion trfg»n at IWII. Quoted by 7. 0. 

bs» la 4 loil NkKH of tht teluven JtnxU and Hrcutari tn IM rixgn 

of Quttn Klii'ihtth (1»W), 11 . 00. 

•TliU, of ormrw', Is not llio I'eimt . , , . 

*Tlie tllloof Ibn lrii.)t, from tb« iinfatory ej-lstle to wbleh theM worils sre 
tsVen. Is Its-lf ilffriinoant i ' irnwrUnt Con.frfrrrtfioni, wA.fA ovfM ta imvt all 
Irus ami sound t'u(Ao(*rs, who fire tt'4 M*«Hy JssmtiMf. le oebnoiob'/ffs unlAovI oil 
fjufvocaihni, atnljuj’iilirr or ihl/ltngi. Hat H* prorer'lmjr of Her Majriiy awl p/ 
the Stale W.IA l/.f.n. 4in.i< ih br-jutHtiig of Iter lii'jhntm riigof, Aaw hern loth 
miW omf tnrrdfatl,' IfiOl. Hy William Watson and, oppnr^ntly, olber pNiwM. 
‘7mmn-l.int Contidrrationi, IWI, n. 97. __ ,, , 

‘Tho b.,po ti.at, throne!. Darwroffa gwl omocs, they would bo *bi« 
arrive at such an Mcommudallon, no douU uidoJ emphasis to ILclr utterwioe . 
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Catholic, English was assorting was that ti?:? 

15 no valid basis for Chnstian bcKef or securitv for its continnan«. 
apart from the authority of the Church Catholic, ‘ The highest ani 
deepst end of any Comnsonwealth is Cultus DeL’ But to say that 
a national government, representii^ a national Church, may dehce 
its own faith and enforce conformity to the views it chooses to adopt, 
is destmctive of and implies, even, a negation of, religion- Pc:, 
obviously, the civil sovereign is not mfallible, and equally obvious is 
it that he will, in general, seek not truth but lines of least reristanct 
The rlaim of a national government to represent a * church ’ is absurL 

The book in which occur the words last quoted was written fcj 
Robert Parsons, the Jesuit, under the name of Doleman.* Of sene 
importance at the time of its publication, and provocative of daborate 
refutations, it was not for the most part, in the least representative 
of the views of English Catholics. Nor was it directly concerned with 
the Tedor doctrine of royal eupretnacy. All the same, the most 
striking and the only at all origma! feature of this work, is its insistence 
on the doctnne that every can is in duty bound to put Hs personal 
religion before everjthing else.* The appetite of nan’s wal can oslr 
be satisfied by the attainment of * eoce infinite, endless and iccortil 
object ’.* In that connection what sovereigns or law cay say, » 
obvionsly and conpletely irrelevant to the issue. 

‘ Sappofiaj there is,’ wrote Parsas, ‘ bnt one only rehsiea that eaa te Uoe 
. . and, Boreorer. Pfeinj th»t to tae there can ^ ao ether fihh or rdaxa 

araUable for oy ealrstioti than only th«l which I myself do believe, for that er 
own onwieare nest teetify for tae or against me : certain it is l^l, Cato oe 
and QT coasaecce, he which in any point belicTelh otherwise than I do ani 
standrth ailfoUj m the Base, is an mfideL ... 1 a£na a.*»d hold thst for aay 
man to gire his help, consent or assbtaace towards the raafcing of a keg. when 
he jadrelh or behevetb to be faulty in rehricn ... is a Esort prierecs and 
damaabJe am to hia that doth it, of what aide soever the troth may be.' * 

Parsons had definite and immediate practical purposes in wnticg 
thus : but whether he believed what he said or not does not in tie 
least matter. He was asserting that it was a man’s duty, under all 
circumstances, to act consistently with the faith that is in him, what* 
ever it may l«, right or wrong. Catholic or Protestant, a man ha* 
no right to give ^ conscience into the keeping of the State. Ib* 
phrases give a significance that would, at the time, have been new to 
the old saying that one must obey God rather than man- 
Bat if this were generally recognized as true, what would become of 
ue claims of national sovereigns to establish forms of rehgioa ! 

Were this rule of Doleman strictly observed,’ says Craig, * the:* 

‘ A Ce*/rrew aboxi tXt next Swutvm Is Lit Crmm cf 15M. !'•* 

maa coateaUera are dealt with in aaotber connection. 

It WM tie dortnae of the Catbolie League cf Franre, 

* C»/owe, 15M. p. 1»L «Ib.p.J16. 
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pliould not be one born for some ages that could bo made King by 
the whole comraonweaUh ’ » Inde^ what way could there be out 
of tho inipa«6 so created except the toleration of all forms of religion ? 
And if it were the duty of every man to stand by hia faith ond refuse 
dictation, it would seem that rt must be the duty of the ruler to tolerate. 
This was pot the conclusion Parsons was hopmg for ; but he might 
have found it difficult to escape the implications of his own words 
It has teen said that Puritans and Catholics alike were contending 
forhbertyof conscience. To put it so seems misleading if notaltogethcr 
untrue. They were contending lot the liberty of their own conacienccs, 
not for those of other people. Both were, most of them, ready and 
eager to see tho civil sword uscil for the establishment of the ‘true 
religion which was simply their own, and the destruction of all other. 
What they both claimed was freedom to dommate So fat as they 
were concerned it was merely an accident in the vast process of things, 
that their efforts to free tbcmseivci helped to enlarge human freedom. 
Had Parsons bad his way and England bccomo subject to a Spanish 
Catholic, had Travers 8U''Cc<'ded m getting his ' discipline ' established, 
there would have he'’a far less fre^om la England than there was 
under Elizabeth. The establishment m law of mteUcctual freedom 
and of freedom for the religious consciousness, waa tho triumph not of 
Peter or of Paul, but of Oalbo For tho purchase of freedom perhaps 
no price is too heavy ; but a price had to bo paid. 

‘ Coneftnin.] tAc /JtjM 0/ Sucu*$%«i\. Bm Cbap. X 
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THE PDRITAX PROTEST 


5 1. THE CALVCOSTS 

I T Tfis, for obrioiia reasons, nnliktlr tiat opposition fros tis 
Protestant tide to the action of the goTeminent irodd bwcmt 
aeiions dunng the eariy ttages of the Refonnstioa in 
Bnt it is signihcant that qnite eariy in the proc«s sre £sd 
Barnes ciafang tome of the assertions that scere constaatij insisted 
npon by the Elizabethan Pnntans. He declared that no ecdeKastx 
onght to be allowed in any case to eiertdft any dril jnriadictiea 
he declared that ecdesiarticaJ law rasde concerning thing* tsdiScet 
in teli^on need not or ehonld not be obeyed.^ But his eos* 
fused protest was qcichly rtiSed. TVndale, £roa Hs esle, oi^t 
the proceedings of the goreminent with eery died feel* 
mgs ; bnt for the most part religions Protestants were rnppMti^ 
the goTernmeat and trying to push it forward on the way h 
ehonld go. 

Tet m tphe of all reasons for silence there dereloped among 
fiastic Protestants a strong sense that the action of Henry VllT* 
gorejiinieat was not inspired by the Scriptnres, that motires were 
at work which conid not jnstify themselves to any leEgsons censdep- 
ness, that little good was likely to ensne to the canse of true rdigi^c 
from the ceanires taken, that the setting np of tecnlar rulers as £nsl 
anUorities on rdigious questions involved something like denial of 
gelation, tlat the last state of laight be worse than tie £rJ*- 

^e Act of Six Articles was, of conrse, a terrible blow to their hop^ 
resentment and disappointment at the way in 
which monastic property was disposed oL In 1M2 Henry BricHrw 
cocap.aiaed that the Chnrch was then worse served and the poor mert 
neglected, than in the days of the Papal Antichrist.* 


rt- ■5*’^ CoKt-ina. 1!32. Prisled ia tie 

r T i J'nA c»i Bstm, 1573. Bamw d'cla.'rd that il tie 

ferUde rt»d^ of tie Rile te be diBoieTid. He teSerU Letitf'* 

BOn to law Krf UVTCT. ■’ 

Ceeera, 1543 . ed- J. Si Cceper f=e 

Clap. 14, 
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'This li tho thirteenth article ot our crrrtl added of I&to/ Le urotc, ‘that 
whalaocTfr the l*arliamrnt doth, must netdi be well done and the parliament, vr 
any proclamation out ot the parliament time, eannot err. ... It you hare 
Circn the aame authority unto the parliament that the papiste gare to their 
ecneral couneih, that U that they cannot err . , ■( thla bu eo, 11 la all in rain to 

look for an amendment ot anything, and we bo in aa eril a caao as when rre were 
under the Buhop ot Home.' ‘ 

Par more violent was tbo language ot Anthony Gilhy, writing m 
cxilo in 1558, in denouncing the doings, not of Mary, hut of Ileniy 
YIII. 


‘There wa* no reformation hut a deformation,’ hn wrote, 'in the titoo of 
that tyrant and leeheroua monster. The boat, J grant, wa* tuay rooting and 
digging in the earth and all hi* pig* that followed him. Hut they lought only 
for the pleasant fniUi that they wmdM with their long snout* and for their 
own betlie*' lake they roQteil up many weed* , but they turned the ground eo, 
mingling good and bad together. #we<t and aoiir, mislicino and poiion, they 
made, 1 aay, lueh eonfu»lon of religion and lawa, that no good thing could grow, 
but by great miracle, under auth gardener*. . • Thi* monstrou* boar jnu*t 

need* be ealW the Read of the Church. diipUcing Ctirml our only Head. . . 
Wherefore In this point, 0 England, >e were no better than the Uomi*b Anti 

ehfi»t.' • 


But before Oilby wrote his /f<imonition,he had become, in connec- 
tion with the ‘troubles of F/nnkfort a proroment member of a 
definite group which might bo coilctl the embryo of the Puritan party 
under EUtabeth. Among the hundreds of English refugees at Frank- 
fort there arose angry contention on the question whether thev were 
bound, in their exUci to adhere to the Prayer Book set forth by the 
govemroent of Edward Vf. Tlicir fcilow-rcfugecs at Strasburc and 
at Zurich thought they were. But somo of those at Frankfort, headed 
by Knox, maintained tlmt tho authorized services were in many 
respects unprofitable, marred by human inventions and, m fact, dis- 
tinctly Popish. They appealed to Colvin and ho supported them. 
Tho result was a schism in the English congregation. Outnumbere 
at Frankfort, tho Nonconformists. Oilby and poodman * among them, 
went to aenevo. There, in 1556, they published The Form o/Proyerr 
ond fl/tnwlrofion# oj the Saenmentt they bad adopted, at approved 


• Oowplawil of Rodtryei ilort, ed- 1684, p 35 Tirst 

• An Admonitwn to Knf/hnd and Becttand to call Wew to ^ 

puMUhri .long wth Km,', rnolrt 

»0,V. 01 Kno,, IV. ApP , pp. 003 , 6 M. All., ai.oW. Mco.-tor, O JOj n 
tumwl to EngUnd *ndobUin«Hl the hvliig of ^oaed himiu 

violently attacked tbo onlin*ncc« of tho Church ho no doubt *upp 
to bo •erring. Us died, undcprlved, P»oh*Wy la 

• A Wwtory of tJle TrovbUt of rrantfort w*» rr«n,« of 

‘ Goodman** f/ow Superior I’pwtrt ot(p»l to be ? „ .ifcady been 

roMipie rowrr wero also products of this puritaM aud 

dealt jrith. Goodman’* viow. were repodlsted by tho tUtabethan Puntaii* ana 
I’onet'* haro little or nO oonneotlon with thriw 
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by the famous and godly learned man, John Calnn. It was just such 
a book as the Elrabethan Puritans craved for. 

The significance of these apparently tnvial events is clear enough 
on consideration. These English Protestant refugees were certainly 
in revolt against the doctrine that m matters of relipon Parliament 
‘ cannot err Their objections to the Prayer Book of Edward ^T 
were, in detail, almost exactly the same as those the Elizabethan 
Puritans made to her modified version of it. Finally, some of the 
members of thb Geneva group, like Gilby, Sampson and Goodman, 
returned to England on Elizabeth's accession, accepted oSce or 
benefice under her and helped to form a nucleus of Nonconforming 
clergy. The views of the Disdplinanans under Elizabeth coincided 
closely with those of Knox’s followers at Frankfort and Geneva. 

It was only under Elizabeth that Protestant opposition to the 
action of the Crown m relation to religion and Protestant protest 
against the doctrine of royal supremacy was very senonsly developed. 
It may here be noted that, though Luther had been a power in England 
under Henry VHI and Edward \T, he had little or no influence on the 
later Puritan thought. The influences under which it shaped itself 
came from Geneva and from Zurich and from the Scotlai/d of Knox 
and Andrew Melville. 

The ambiguities associated with the word ‘ Protestant ’ are end- 
less. But whatever the Elizabethan Church was, it was certainly 
not Catholic, officially or in strocture. It is equally certain that it 
was not a fully ‘ reformed ’ Church in the sense of Calvin or of Knox. 
Elizabeth’s government undertook the task of constructing a national 
Church that should include in ita rocmbcrsb’p Calvinist and conforming 
Catholic, Parker and Gilby, the sceptic and the indifferent, the just 
and the unjust. Therefore there must be no definition or if, for aecmli- 
ness, some were wanted, at least none that defined ; there must be 
as little break with tradition as possible; there must be no rigid 
enforcement of conformity. Under these circumstances a Protestant 
revolt of some sort was inevitable. 

The Elizabethan government, at starting, found itself confronted 
with the awkward fact that, with a single dishonourable exception, 
every Bishop in England refused to accept the revived royal supremacy. 
It had no choice but to fill thdr places with men who had proved their 
probable loyalty by service under Edward or by exile under Mary. 
A considerable proportion of the new bishops were retnmed refugees.* 
^ese men regarf^ the system now established with hardly l«s dis- 
like than did the mass of semi-Gatholics. Eat they accepted the royal 
supremacy in accepting their positions. They became royal offices 
for the government of the Church. They had to reconcile thcr 

• Griadil of Loadoa, Pilkiorton of Doibua. Saodri of Worwowr, Park* 
har»t of Norwielt, Oox of Ej, Horse of Wisebeeter, Jrwrl of S*li»bnry. 
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Calvimsm with the doctrine of royal supremacy ; and there ia no 
reason to douht their success. Bat it was impossible that the gener- 
ality of those who thought like them and who accepted inferior posts 
or none at all, should be equally successful. Probably they all hoped 
at hrst, and even for long, that the original settlement would be 
developed into something defimtely and coherently Calvmistic Some 
of them seem to have imagined that the transition would be easy, so 
sure were they that only ignorance stood in the way of a general 
adoption of their opinions * God in these days huth so amazed the 
adversaries of hia gospel,’ wrote Jewel in 1667, ‘ and hath caused 
them so openly and grossly to lay abroad their follies to the sight and 
face of all the world, that no man now, be he never so ignorant, can 
think he may justly he excused ’ for not seeing the obvious.^ Exasper- 
ating disillusionment was bound to follow 

In 1661 Thomas Sampson and Lawrence Humphreys,* at Oxford, 
took the lead m starting what is called the Vestiarian controversy, 
which continued to rage almost to 1670, if it can ever he said to have 
ceased. It began with a revolt against the use of the surplice. It 
was argued that, if the surplice were a thug indiSereot, then its use 
ought rot to be enforced to the restnctios of Chnstian liberty. It 
was, also, asserted that the surphee was not a thug indifferent, because 
it had been ‘ consecrated to idolatry In either case, it was implied, 
it IS beyond human tight to make its use compulsory and, law or no 
law, the bishops have no nght to enforce it This was but a begmmog 
Rapidly there developed, on similar grounds and with similar argu- 
ments, an attack on very many particulars of the official Prayer Book, 
on the use of the nng in marriage and of the cross in baptism, on. the 
observance of fasts and saints’ days, on choral services and the use 
of o^ns, on compulsory kneeling at communion as suggesting dlvme 
presence in the elements. All these things were denounced, with 
increasing violence as marks of the beast and remnants of idolatry. 

‘ It u judged,* Hooker couM *»y truly m 1697,* ' our prayers, our aacramente, 
our tunes and places of pubhe meeting together for th® worship and service of 
God, oui marriages, our bunaU, our fuDctioos, elsctiona and ordinations ecclesi* 
astical, almost whatever we do in the exercise of our rebgion according to laws 
for that purpose established, all things are some way or other thought faultj, all 
things stained with supcrstitioo.* 

Most of those who, in the early days of the Vestiarian controversy, 
denounced this or that particular dispoaition of authonty as idolatrous, 
did not admit, or see, that they were attacking the royal supremacy. 
They were capable of saying to the same breath that tie I'a riot 

> Preface to the Dejtnce of the Apology. Works, Parker Soc. ed , IH. 

' Sampson was Dean of C^stohiovh and Humphreys President of hlagdalen. 

' EccUe. Pol , Cook V. Clarendon Press ed (1888), H, p. 26. 
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a governor of the Chorch and that they are loyal gnbjectaA IVhen 
they are told that in refusing to wear the surplice they are denying 
the royal supremacy, they bewilderedly protest. To them royal 
supremacy meant simply a right to enforce the determinations of 
SOTpture which, to them, were beyond all doubt. 'What they under- 
stood as the law of God was to them necessarily the law of the land- 
Law made by Parliament in contravention of God’s law, they refuse 
to admit can be law at all. They simply do not understand how it can 
be said to be so without blasphemy. They were m revolt, not only 
against the royal supremacy, but against the conception of an absolute 
law-making power. It would be more accurate to say that no such 
conception existed in their minds. 

So long as attack was concentrated on pomts of detail and griev- 
ances were not generalised, it was not, indeed, very clear what was 
happening. All those who came to be caDed ‘ Puritans ’ * objected 
to a number of rites, ceremonies, observances and arrangements 
established by law ; but many of them, apparently, went no further. 
When they were given the choice between deprivation and wearing 
the surplice, most of them chose to wear the surpbce, at least now 
and then ; and, perhaps, conscientionsly ezpbined to their congre- 
gations that they wore the abominable rag only because they would 
otherwise not be allowed to preach the Word. Hooker’s saying that 
‘ obedience with professed unwillingness to obey is no better than 
manifold disobedience left their withers unwrong, for the Uw he 
referred to did not bind their consciences. Professor Usher has pointed 
out that they seem to have held the view, common in the later Middle 
Ages, that, so long as a man conforms outwardly, he may think what 
he pleases. They seem to have bdieved that it was their duty form- 
ally to adhere to the Church of England they denounced and they felt 
horror at the idea of separating from it. Obviously it was their 
interest to feel like that. But they felt also that they were called 
upon to leaven the lump. 

Bat on this road there was no stopping-place. By 1570 the dis- 
illusioninent must have been fairiy complete: it was evident that 
the Queen had no intention of allowing a handful of Puritans to 
dictate its religion to the nation. Accordingly in 1570 began a further 
development of the position. IVbat distinguishes the Puritans who 
ni^^ly objected to this, that and the other, from the latex Disciplia- 
anans, is that the former b^d not grasped or accepted in its complete- 
ness, the Calvinist’c ideal of the commonwealth. No one in England 
maintained that ideal, even indefinitely, before 1570. But tbe group 
that appeared in Cambridge that year, whose prophets were Cart- 

* the exiamatwn of a certain Aztoa ia Kcal. I, 211. 

* Tte tera *crms to hare been fint applied to tbea ia IIM. 

* Ecd^t. Pd., V. Oareodon Pre*a cd.. Ci»p. XXTX. II. ^ 
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wrigbt »nd Travers, had in view the tr«n»formntion of the CJnitch of 
IJnpUnd into something Mscntiall/ like that of Scotland. With them 
the denial of royal supremacy in the Church, implicit in the Puritan 
attitude from the first, became eiplicit, however they might try to 
disguise the fact from thcmiielve.a or from others. The failure to 
convince the nation that the Knglish Clmrcli was still ‘ unrefonned ’ 
and the oxaspcratcul diSAp|>otnlinent that failure aroused, drove the 
Puritans into an attack on the royal supremacy as direct ai they 
dared make it, 

The passing in lfi71 of an Act for the reformation of * certain 
disorders touching ministers of the Church appears to have produced 
the first AdmonUinn to the Varltarntnl, printed nt the end of Hint year 
or early in the next. It is commonly nltnbutMl to Field and Wilcox ; 
but linncroft * seems to have tliuught that Sampson and Oilby and 
others had a hand in it and was probably right. It went rapidly 
through four editions. It is not surprising that it should have created 
a stir : it tuarks definite revolt against the Rlizabethnn Church system 
as a whole and resembles a declaration of war. A Becond Admonition 
followed hanl on its heels.* The controversy that arose directly out 
of these manifestoes continued, with increasing bitterness, for nearly 
ten yean.* In 1673 appeared the Kc(Utia$lifae Diteiphnae et /fnjli* 
wn® Kttlfhae . . . fxplieotio of Walter Travers ; * and an Knghsh 
version of this, probably by Cartwright, was issued in 1674.* Travers 
and Cartwright had supptementeil the onslaught made in the AdmonU 
lions by a full statement of what the Church ouglit to he. Ifenco* 
forwanl, the Punlans, or a section of them, have a definite programme 
to work for. 

Under Qrindal as Archbishop, from 1576 to 1583, tliero seems to 
have occurred a marked increase in the number of Puritan and more 
or less nonconforming inimstem of tho Church of England. Puritan 
activity began aow to express itself in Parliament : an attack on the 


* Ills Sunry e/ lAs frrfltni/rJ JMy Jhtttphne, 1603. 

* Tlifl Beooml Ailmonitlon is oJlrn •Uribuint to ('artwrlidit. Mr. lUyno in 
hli^lUiono( Ilnokrt'ilMlIi Hook.espffsws rhfl viewtlist Ills liotCsrtwHRhv’i, 
thoujih he Tnsy lisve revlsnl It. It wm jiroWbiy wrlllen by tlie suthors o( the 
first, of which It is a mere smpHflostloii. Wbllgifl remsrlieil tnily thsl sn 
answer to one wss tn answer to the other. 

* WhllRlIt’s Ansurr ta a wrfeii* eppesml before the mil of 1672. In 

1673 WM imllisliH Csrlwrlrfit’s /Iry/ys to oa Asrum stui WhilRlffs o/ 

lAs Anjierrs esme out In 1874 Csrtwright IssueU a Fepoml Ueply In 1678 smi, 
in edilitlon, TAs p/ {At SreonJ JlffJy fa 1677, To these Ust Whltglft msilo 
no answer) but Uter llookef consbUrwl them both 

* Tlilsis the work roost properly refrrreil toss 2 'Ab / liHifr e/ liise/pltnf. There 
h&i been oonslilersble oonfiislon In the use of this term, wlilch eppesrs on no 
tltle-pHRe. 

* A /uU and ptifnt ifedimlion oj KaUnattieoi /)w«ipfint oul of lAs irorti e/ 
Oof flfiil e/ |A« Jrebninf) o/ <At CA«W tf Kngland from lA# tome, 1674. 
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bisiops and administration was made in Parliament in 15S0. 
After that year began what haa been called tbe ‘ Presbyterian move- 
ment Even if by ‘ party ’ is only meant an nnorganized gronp of 
people of substantially identical Tiews, tbe people called Puritans 
under Elizabeth can hardly be regarded as ever having formed a 
party. Bat those of them whose views were representvd by Cart- 
wright and Travers, the DUcipIinarians or Presbyterians, teem to 
have obtained some degree of organization as a party before 1^5. 
Oat of a more or less organized eEort to introduce, lo<ally, a Presby- 
terian system under the existing law,* sprang the petitions to Parlia- 
ment of the years 15S4 and 1586. 

It should, indeed, have been obvious that such an eSort must fad. 
A tendency to split up had appeared in the party already. Roben 
Browne broken away from the main movement at least by 15S2 
and was preaching Congregationalism and denouncing the orthodox 
disciplinarians. The petitions failed to produce the least eoncessioa 
and the result was increased exaspetation. In 15S3 appeared the 
first of the series of Jlaiprelate tracts. Effective suppression by the 
government of the claasis system foDowed. By 15K5 such orgasia- 
tion aa the disciplinarian party had obtained was completely broken . 
up. The execution of Banow and of Peary in 1593 marks the close ' 
of very serious Puritan agitation under Elizabeth. The gOTenaacat 
had. at last, put its foot down heavily. 

Puritan argumentation would seem to start with the assertion 
that the form of Church government is prescribed in Scripture. * The 
disciplme of Christ’s Church that is necessary for all tiafes/ wrote 
Cartwright, ' is delivered by Christ and set down in the Holy Scrip- 
tures.' * It waa declared to be demonstrable that some such form of 
ecclesiastical organization as that set forth in the ErpUcctio of 
Travers, was alone in accord with the word of God. Christ had 
arranged that all eccl^Iastical power should He with assemblies cf 
elected ministers and elected elders, parochial, provincial or naiionaL 
To constitute a Church without dders is, according to Cartwright, 
to rebel against God.* These conristories are to deal with ‘ the order 
of divine service, aennon, prayers, sacraments, marriages and burials *, 
and also with such things * as pertain to the oversight of every one 
and their particular deeds The elders are to know * every particular 
home and person ’ and the consistories must have disciplinary powers 

* Tlie el3«eu appean about l&Sl. lu appeanaw foQo^rd br aa altespt 

to arraafo for ‘psxmadal* tjnodi. 6«« Uther, A'orwext Ejfar 

Ibe greater part cf Er-£l«rv< bare beea qsite cna5ert«f bj aad erea bs* 
awar« of the ' raorracat *. 

* A Dinetary cf Clkrci Gcvef%nc%L Writtea br Ca rt wr i ght bat apparrcti/ 
BOt poblubfd tilf l&U. 

* Cart^bt’i r«t lUpIj to WbjtgJU 
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to enforce et least outward confonnity to the law# of godly living. 
Power to eicommunicatc must belong to them and excommunication 
most involve acrious civil consequences. Persons who contemn such 
censures, eay the authors of the Second Admonitioii> are guilty of a 
kmd of blasphemy and for them the civil magistrate shall provide 
some sharp punishment. God, Cartwright points out, no longer 
punishes rebels against ecclesiastical authority as he punished Rorah • 
therefore the magistrate should be the more severe and exacting on 
behalf of the Church and bold a ‘ harder band ’ than ever.* The 
existence of such disciplinary power m its consistones is essential to 
the structure of a true Church 

All this the Puritans declared, with perfect assurance, is derived 
from the Scriptures. How did they come to believe this ? Evidently 
the argument from Scripture as to the form and the powers of the 
ecclesiastical government cannot have been the real starting-point 
of their thought They found in the Scnpture.s what they looked 
for. 

Different minds may. of course, have travelled different roads to 
ibe same conclusions. But it seems that Pontan tbou^t may be 
said to have started with a conception of the function of the Church. 
They conceived the Church as God’s instrument for the sanctification 
of human life Ecclesiastical organitation exists to secure right 
preaching of the Word and right administration of the Sacraments 
and lot the estaUishment of a moral discipline foe all- Every earthly 
kingdom should be a u/jnum CAm(t and it is the business of the Church 
to see that it is. To think lhas was to come easily to the conviction 
that the form of Church goveminent will be found to be defined in 
Scripture. * Either bath God left a presenpt form of government 
for the Church under the New Testament,’ wrote Udall : ' or be is 
leas careful for it now than be was under the law . ■ . hut he is as 
careful now fox his Church as he was then : therefore bath he left a 
prescript form to govern it.’* This ayllogism seemed sufiicient. Sure, 
already, of finding a ‘preecript form’ of Church government- in the 
Scriptures, they turned to the Senpturea and found it. God, intending 
to work for the aanctification of society through the Church, could 
not have left the form of it at the mercy of civJ rolers who, obviously, 
might be ungodly persons. 

What th^ found was detennined for them partly by their own 
experiences in England and partly by the teacHng and example of 
reformed churches m other lands, as in Geneva or in Scotland. These 
other churches were at least trying to perform the functions proper 

* Tht Btaoni Jiepltt, 1675. , , _ , 

• A Vmonstration of the Truth ef (hat DueipUiK icSieA Christ hath prueriM 
in hU Worijor tht govmnutrU o/ht* Chur A, in oU timu and pVfM* vjUil tht world'* 
tnd, 1690. 
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to a Chxirch. On the other hand, it was evident that the Elirabethaa 
Chnich was not doing so and, as things stood, conld not do so. Under 
the roj*al supremacy no real effort was being made to establish a 
Idngdom of Christ. Royal supremacy tolerated the appointment of 
parochial ministers by the evidently ungodly ; it had left its clergy 
practically without isciplinary powers ; it worked through bishops 
who represented cither mere civil authority or idolatrous assodatioas, 
and through a clergy for the most part too ignorant to be allowed 
to preach ; it admitted to ita communion the just and the unjust ; 
it had established forms of public prayer full of vestiges of the old 
superstition. The ideal of a sanctified society rightly ruled for the 
glory of God could never by cnch methods be realized. It seemed 
evident that if the Church were to perform its proper function, it 
must be released from mere dvil control, from the control of those 
who did not think first and last of the glory of God. It must 
be so organized that its government shall be in the hands of the 
godly. 

The account of Puritan thought so far given is evidently incomplete. 
In what consists sanctification and who are the godly ! It is sot 
enough to say that the godly are those who beheve su^tantially the 
doctrue of the ImMuU and see in the glorification of a jealous God 
the purpote of sodcty. The Puritan’s conception of the Church was 
absolotdy bound up with a system of moral values which answered 
these questions for him. It was just his own inadequate ideas of 
Value ^at he conceived it was the main function of the Church to 
represent and to impose. But hb valuations could be accepted only 
by persons of similarly narrow sympathies and defective perception 
and afflicted with a eimilar incapacity for enjoyment. 

But what then, after all, in Puritan conception, was the Church I 
The marks of a true Church are the possession of sound doctrine and 
right form of government and disciplinary powers- But what consti* 
tutes membemhip of the Church ! It is significant that Puritan 
wnters constantly use the fenn Cliurcb to signify simply sn ecclesi- 
astical organization for government, as though the Church consisted 
of ita consistories ; exactly as Romanists often used the term as 
though the Church consist^ of ita clergy. Cartwright speaks some- 
times as though every parish were a ' particular church '. On the 
other hand, the mass of the Puritans, as distinct from the Cocgre- 
patioMliita, cling to the idea of a church of the nation. It is the 
function of the dvil magistrates, says Cartwright, translating Travers, 
' to set in order and establish the state of the ^urch by their authority 
and to preserve and maintain it*,* It is their business to see to it 
* ^^*5 service of God be established as he hath appointed and 
administered by such as ought to administer the same It is tie 
• TtU c*i 
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doty of PatUament, declared the Bewnd Admonition, ‘ to have all 
reformed according to the vord of God 

Just because it is the duty of every government to estahbsh a 
true Church in its dominions, the Church of England must he m some 
sense national. There was, for the Disciplinarians, no question of 
toleratmg heretical or idolatrous secta. They assume that for England 
there can only be one Church It follows that every member of the 
commonwealth will be a member of the Church even though, rather 
probably, an eicommumcat* member. Yet they endeavour to 
establish a distinction between Church and Commonwealth. Cart- 
wright, in his First Reply, makes it a subject of accusation agamst 
IVhitgift that he can see no real difference between the two. The 
Church, be explains, exists for the sake of the inward, civil govern- 
ment for the sake of the outward man The Church, says Travers, 
is concerned only with spiritual ends and needs and the care of souls ; 
while the civil magistrates care for the body. But they admit that 
the distinction is not absolute. It may fairly be said that Pantan 
wnters tned to effect an ideal separation of Church and Common- 
wealth and did not succeed m doing it. 

’ If all that believe,’ says Hooker, * be contained in the name of the 
Church, how should the Church remain by personal subsistence divided 
from the commonwealth, when the whole commonwealth doth 
believe 1 ’ * The obvious retort was that the whole commonwealth 
doth not believe and that no legal fictioo as to common belief can 
constitute a true Church. The Puritans felt this strongly and said 
it. But they were evidently in a difficulty. It was useless to say 
that the Church itself can settle all questions as to its membership, 
unless you were prepared to say that the Church consists of its 
governing bodies But even by saying that, you merely slipped from 
one difficulty to another Ministers and elders are alike to be elected 
and tbe Church is national ; its final authority is a national synod. 
The language sounds democratically . yet it is certain that nothing 
can have been further from the desaes of the Disciplinarians than to 
see democratic election of ministera and elders established in a national 
Church. They must have been aware that such elections would, m 
some parts of England, be more likely to result in a revival of the 
Mass than in the establishment of a godly discipline To suppose 
that the Puritans conceived of a democratic government of the Ch^h 
is to misunderstand their thought completely. ^Vhat they aspired 
to was the establishment of government by the godly of the ungodly 
multitude they habitually deniwiiced. Evidently, in their system, 
votes must be confined to the godly, to those who m the full spiritual 
sense were members of the Church From their point of view the 
> EedM Pol., Book VIII, 1 Works, Caatendon Preis. 1888, Vol III, p 332. 
These may not be Hooker’s own words, but the thought seems to be hie. 
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'It is true,' wrote Cartwright. ' that we ought to be obedient unto tho civil 
m&guViftto, which govcneVh the church Cod m that oOice which is committed 
unto him and according to that calling But it must be remembered that civil 
magistrates must goverct it according to the rates ol Cod prescribed m his won], 
and that as they are nurses, go they bo servants unto the Church, to submit the>c 
sceptres, to throw down their crowns, before the Church, yea, as the Prophet 
speaketh, to lick the dust o3 tbo feet of the Church * ‘ 

Ke proceeded to explain that he did not mean tnneh by thia HiWe- 
brandine rhetoric ; and one »s leh n little doubtful what ho did mean 
But h** explained, also, that it is a gross error to suppose, like Dr, 
Whitgift, 

' that the church must be framed according to the commonwealth and the church 
government according to the civil government, which is as much as to say, as 
it a man should fashion his bouse according to his haagings. when as indeed it 
IS clear contrary, that as the bangings are niadc to fit tbo bouse, so the common- 
wealth must be made to agree with the church and the government thereof with 
her govarament. Pot as the bouse is befotc the hangings, and thevefow the 
hangings . . . must bo framed to tb« house so the church bems before 
there was any eommonwesUh and the coroinooweaUb ceraing after, roust be 
fashioned and wade emlable unto the cUunb. Otherwise Cod is made to give 
place to men.* * 


The Church is ‘ the foundation of the world ’ anJ the conuDon* 
wealth fa built upon it.* AU alattsa, as UJall wrote, must be ruled 
by the Word ‘ and not the word by them and their policies 

The Discipli&anan Buritans were convinced that the realization of 
theit ideal commonwealth, discipbncd and directed by councils of 
the godly, was a plain command of God. Elirabeth’s government 
was obviously setting at naught Cod’s commands. Those among 
the Pniitons who abandoned, at least lot tbe tune, the hope of eeeuig 
Engknd become such a commonwealth and who adopted the Congre- 
gationallat conception of the Church, agreed with the rest that the 
Elizahethan Church was unscnptiiial, to any the least, if not positively 
antichristian. * You pretend a icfonnatioo/ wrote the authors of 
the Second AdmonitioD to Parliament, ‘and follow not the word of 
God.’ It was dangerous to say such things and most of the Puritan 
writers show caution. But the finer and more fearless spirits drew 
the necessary conclusions and stated them uncompromisingly, even 
though the doing so might lead them to the gallows- 


‘ EogUnd.’ wrote tho femd Welihmsn. John Pvnry in 1603. ' has ^fused the 

Gtpjjptl, gayiag i I willnotcoroODCM thellolyOneand 43 for thebud^ 

house, I will not BO much as lift up » fu^ for that work . 

the desolations thereof. And if any man speaketh ft word m 
or bewsileth the misery of it, I wiU account him an enemy to my state. 


• lieplyt to on fln»u>«Tr, 1673, p 180 Ib > p. 

• The SeoonA Etplye, 1576. 

• DenwjiMlTtttvon o/ OrtCipliiie. kIW preface. 
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the gospel, I hire «!re&dj receiTtd all the gospels and all the xaimstriee that I 
mean to leceiTe ... a gospel and a mslstiy that snll stoop onto ce and be at 
ray beek, «lh« to speak or to be cate, vboi I shall thick good.’ • 

From the point of view of any Puritan this language, thon^ 
rhetorical, was an accurate statecuent of the case. A Catholic might 
have said the same thing. 

‘They confess,' wrote Browne, with the same thonght in his mind, ‘that 
Christ onght to reign oxer them, yet they reign wtthont Christ and have sent an 
embassage after aayicg, tVe will not have to reign orer ns, eitept 

osr tnagislratea will eu5er or make b«p to teign. Yea, we will hare none 
of his Disgpliae, except onr Parliaments decree that we ahaH have it.' • 

Henry Barrow declared that the Elitabethan Church was subject 
unto an antichnstian and ungodly government ; • and he agreed 
with Penry that conformity to such a church is utterly unlawfi* 

‘The last days of yonr rtign,* wrote Penry, addressing Qizaheth directly, 
’ are tnmed rather against Jejni Christ and his Gcspel than to the maintenaaee 
of the same. - . . The practice of joor goremment sheweth, that xf yon eoalJ 
hare ruled wiihont the gospel, it woald hare been to be feared whether the 
gospel ahoold be established or not. For now t&at yoa are estahhihed in year 
throne, and that by tbe gospel, ye haee aafe.’ed the gospel to reach bo fa^er 
than the end of yoar teeptre.' * 

Penry was in agreement with Cardinal .\llea. Royal Supremacy tends 
to the destruction of religion, for avil government cares not what we 
believe ‘ no further than toucheth their prince and temporal weal 

' The hfagistrtte’s com— andment,* wrote Browne, ‘ mast not be a mle onto 
me of this and thst duty, but as I eee it agree with the Weed of Cod.' * ‘ If we 
cannot hiTe yoar fiToup,* wrote Peejy, * bat we mast omit oar duty towird* 
God, we are unworthy of it ; and by Cod's grsre we mean not to parchaae it so 
d*ar.’ ‘ Bat, Madam,’ be eonticaed, * we cast needs uy that if the days of your 
si**.er Queen ilny and h»r persecution bad continu'd unto eVi« day, that the 
eharth of God in Bsgland been far more Soarishicg il**" at li'i* day it ia. 


Rtjtmaiioti no £r,eny. A Treclue is inctifttCl* etc,, 150’"'- 

natural enoush to interpret thb passace aa refemsg peree n aSy 
^ P -^beth. Bat IVcTT aaid and probably meant ‘Fnglaad’, 

* Oit 23 tf MoMnr. 15S2. 

* o 5«nne ej Oit ceutts r/ o*r aeperofion, 15?! ('). 

. Uiiione oj CoroS, Dd^an end Alftram: printed 1P09 Th* 

opmoa that It u unlawful • to comiaasicate in any action of rthpoa * in the 
pablie semfet as estatluhed by law, is, be aayi, regarded at seditious. Whst. 
he asks, if It ly true J He did not s'e that ita truth or falsehood waa inrlcTaat 
to th' questina. 

* r rota a • p-i.ijoa ' to lie Quern wnttea la Scotland ia 15?; and beilfcer 
eoapjetfi nor published. The words abore rieea were quoted as t»rt of IVarr'i 
ladictmect. 

* See rt/eo. p 2CH 

* A Trrdut ef EffomaSum. 15$^ 
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. . . Tho whole truth w«inuit not ipetk; the whole truth we mast not profeea. 
Your lUte must here e etroke ebore the truth o{ God ’ ' 

Pcnry and Browne saw very clearly what they saw at all. It 
was perfectly true that, in their aeoae, England had refused the gospel 
and declared it would not have that man to reign over it. It was true 
that Elizabeth was reigning and that ahe suflered the gospel, as they 
understood it, to reach no further than her sceptre. But neither 
Penry nor Browne had any understanding of bow this came to be so. 
They were sure that they knew ’ the truth of God ’. Quite sincerely 
they ascribed opposition to mere ignorance or sheer wickedness. They 
really could not understand how anyone could disagree with them 

Men who thought like this would probably, had circumstances 
favoured such courses, have come, like Knoz, to the conclusion that 
armed rebellion against antichnstian government is not only right 
but a duty. But the Elizabethan Puritans consistently repudiated 
any such view. They did, at times, use language that seemed menac* 
ing. The more ardent of them could hardly but believe that God 
would somehow intervene and deliver bis people from oppression. 
' Look to yourselves/ cned Martin Marprelate to the bishops ‘ I 
think vou have not long to reign.’ * They prophesy plagues for the 
nation^e unfaithfulness * If England continues to refuse the gospel, 
says Penry, God will ‘ eater mto judgment with the whole land ’ and 
* make his sword drunk with the blow of our slam men But how 
this is to be brought to pass they do not know ; it will not be by 
them. They all seem sure that actual rebellion against the constituted 
authority of the magistrate ia absolutely forbidden by God m all 
cases To the end they remain good Calvinists. Cartwright and 
Travers refrain from the slightest suggestion that there can, under 
any circumstances, be a right to rebel. All seem to agree that ‘ for 
procuring reformation of anything that we desire to be redressed in 
the state of our church, we judge it most unlawful and damnable by 
the word of God to rebel, and by forccof arms to seek redress thereof’.* 
Extremists like Udall, Penry and Barrow explicitly disavow any claim 
to make use of force. Private persons, wrote Barrow, ' however they 

‘ Petition to the Qumq . quoted on bis Indictment. John Penry, bom in 
1669, w»s hanged In 1693. Tor a lull account ol hi» career and wnlings see the 
very Interesting biography by W. Pierce • Join Pwy (1923). Mr. Pierce thinks 
that Peniy'e tnal was conducted in a grossly unfair manner. This eeems to be 
the caee ; but that his whole attitude was technically seditious there can, I 
think, be no doubt. He wae su^iected of being the author of the Marprelate 
tracts and certainly had a hand in the pnating ol them. 

* Tht EpulU, 1688. 

' In the first AdmonUicn and other jdaces. 

* ne/pTTnalion no Entmy to tht State, 1600. Preface. 

* LtUtr of the Puritan MmuUTijimjntoaed, to lltr Majttty. 1692. Neal’s 

Puritan*, Toulmln ed., App 
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oucbt to relrain and to keep their souls and bodies cndefiled from all 
false worship which 13 imposed . - . yet oaght they not to stretch 
forth their hand by force to the reformation of any public enormities, 
which are by the magistrate’s authority set up 

The Disciplinarian Puritans recognised in a sense, which was not 
that of the law, a royal supremacy. They regarded it as a duty in- 
cumbent on the civil magistrate to plant a true Church and maintain 
with the sword the plain detenmnations of Scripture. They demanded, 
as of nght, that the cml sword should be used to enforce their ecclesi- 
astical discipline, and give effect to their excommunications. They 
held that it was the duty of the civil magistrate to suppress false 
religion and false worship. They did not, therefore, completely 
separate Church from State . they desired to make of cinl power a 
sword m the Church’s hand. This, perhaps, was the real reason why 
they conceived the Church as nation^ 

On the other hand, their rebgious consciousness was intense ; and 
this made it impossible for them to admit that the magistrate had 
any right to dictate to themselves in matters of faith and worship. 

' It u allo»-ed sn-f co5irasnd«d to Chnstiio ineD.' wrote tie aatior* of the 
Second Adaomtioo, ' to tty all thier* and to hold that whirb u food, wboaoerrr 
forbid without exception, Pnnee or other: »o that if we exaaune ererjtbiaf 
done m this Church of God la EsfUfid . . . and hold that which u food, thoufh 
the taw be offended, that Law u to be refonaed and cot we to le pnmshctL* 

It may eeem strange that they did not see clearly that in makiag 
this claim for themselves, they were bound to make it also for those 
who disagreed with then ; or else to claim infallibiLty for their own 
personal judgements. But they did cot see it. "What they thought 
they saw, was that the detennicatious of Scripture were perfectly 
clear to all reasonable and instructed persons. They were abV. 
therefore, to claim that, while the law must not punish them, it should 
punish others who also, but falsely, imagined that they held that wb'ch 
IS good. Men had a right to search the Snipturt' but no right to 
come to conclusions different from tbeir« The zna.-^ of the Puritsns 
reconciled their claim to freedom in rehgiao with their conception of 
the functions of civil government, by subordinating civil government 
to the Church of their own construction. 

The fallacy should have been obvious : and, to some of the Puritans 
themselves, it came to seem obvious. As ‘Doleman’ said, ‘to me 
there can be no other faith or religion available for my salvation than 
only that which 1 myself do believe Implicit in the attitude of 
the Disaphnarians was the assertion that it is the boanden duty of 
every man to hold by his personal religion and act in accordance with 
it, whatever happens and whether he, actually, be rinht or wrong- 
It was just this aease that religion is personal and compelling or nothing 
* Tit rin/om, 1650. • p. 20^. 
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at all, that was developed into a theory of the Church by the geparatista 
who were called ‘ Broftuists * and for whom ' Congregatjonalista ’ 
is the more accurate and comprehensive name. 


§ 2. THE CONGREQATIONALISTS 
The ideas of these separatist Puntans, who broke with the 
orthodox Disciplinarians, had no direct bearing on political theory. 
But they expressed in a aimphficd form, the radical objection of 
Puritans and Catholics alike to the doctrine of royal supremacy and 
their conception of a ‘ church ’ at least suggested a principle of tolera- 
tion. IV'ithottt the co-opcration of the civil magistrate the Disciplin- 
arians could not conceivably realize their ideal of a Church-State 
The Brownists would not tarry for the magistrate Browne agreed 
With Dolcman. He and those who thought, or who felt, like him, 
formulated a conception of the Church which diftercd from that of 
the Disciplmanans, in that it absolutely disassociated the idea of 
the Church and the idea of the State 

Since religion consists essentially, asserted the Congregationalists, 
m the establishment of a relation between the individual soul and 
God, jt is fallacious to suppose that civil power can ever create a real 
chuKh, To say that it is the duty of the civd magistrate to establish 
the true Church by law and by force, le mere nonsense , for the thing 
simply cannot be done. ' No IMnce can make any a member of the 
Church,' gays Barrow. It is a most false and pernicious doctrine ‘ that 
a Christian pnnee which publishetb and mamtaineth the gospel, 
doth forthwith make all that realm, which with open force tesisteth not 
his proceedings, to be held a Church ‘To compel religion, to plant 
churches by power and to force a submission to ecclesiastical govern- 
ment by laws and penalties,’ says Browne wnting of cml magistrates, 
‘ belongeth not to them . . . and neither to the Church.’ No disci- 
pbne worth having can be maintained by such means. 

'Concerning ccelcaiutical discipline,’ wrote Erowne, ‘*0010 are deceived ai^ 
do inutakeit, /or it »*not that cmidwcipJirto nor bodJy puaisiung, nor outwam 

forcing of good and bad ... I aay and have alwayi said that, whoao hath tho 

word of God and doth live according to it. be bath the discipline, government or 
kingdom of Christ.’ • 


Robert Browne, the remarkable man who gave his name to a 
number of separatist congregations who repudiated it, was bom at 
« A Dri,U Dxttovftit of tht FaUt Chwok. 1600 Henry Banow was hanged 
in 1693 after long mpnaonmenti a martyr to his convictions, like Campion, 
ffis conception of the Church leenw to bo aubstantially the semo as Browne a ; 
but there is no ovidenco that ho had read Browne’s writings aM he wways cus- 
claimed the connection. Tor agood account of him eco I". J. Powicke : iJtnry 
Barroic, iSenoroltel. , , „ 

* Letter to Ur. Flower, 1689. Pubhahod in 190-», under the title A Aetc 
Fear's Otjt, 
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Tolethoppe, in Rutland, about tbe year 1550. He was not the earliest 
in time of Elizabethan separatists. Quite early in the reign a Non- 
conformist church, apparently ‘ Brownist ’ in type, had b^ formed 
in London, with one Richard Fitz as its mmister. In 1567 some of 
the members of this congregation were arrested. It was probably 
others of them who, m 1571, in a petition to the Queen, spoke of 
themselves as ‘ a poor congregation whom God hath separate from 
the churches of England But Browne was the first to give full 
expression to the Congregationalist ideas. He took a d^ree at Cam- 
bridge in 1572 and seems to have developed his characteristic views 
after 1578. The classis at Bury, in which he was the leadmg spirit, 
seems to have developed into a Brownist ‘ church ’ : and in 15SI 
he and his adherents emigrated to Uiddlebuigh. There, m 1582, 
Ms three most important treatises were published.* Subsequently, 
after the break-up of his congregation, he had unpleasant experiences 
in Scotland ; and what he saw there of Presbyterian discipline must 
have confirmed his already expressed ©pinions. After his return to 
England, his actmties brought an excommunication upon him. In 
1591, he, very snrpnsmgly, became rector of Achurch, a little village 
m Nortbanta, not far ^m Oundle. He remained there, as rector, 
uncharged and unmolested till his death in 1633 ; and during all that 
time he published nothmg. There is reason to believe that he had 
rot changed bis opinions. But that long silence is intriguing • ISTiat- 
ever be the fact, Browne was certainly the most vigorons and expressive 
of the early Congregationalist writers. 

To wait the magistrate's good pleasure is mere onfaithfulness. 
The magistrate can do nothmg worth doing ; but any group of true 
believers can form a true Church here and now. ‘ 'Where find they,’ 
wrote the author of a tract that may or may not be Barrow’e, ‘that 
either our Saidour Christ or his Apostles sued to parliaments or princes 
for the planting or practising of the gospel ! ’ * It is absurd to suppose 
that the kingdom of God needs to Iw so establistied that men m.ay say, 
‘ Lo the parliament or Lo the bishops decrees ! * ‘ The kingdom of,God 
shall l>c within you’* ‘The Lord’s people is of the willing sort. 
They ehall come unto Son and enquire the way to Jcru.«alcm, not hy 
force or compulsion, hnt with their faces turned thithenvard,* • wrote 

• For twlv iK'piiratUts see W, Pifrce: //wlorim/ Inlndueiton lo 

llarprelite Tnclt and JcAn Vmry. 

• A Tfraluc o/ fUfnrmaluTn tnlAotif l<jrryi "7 /or onir, A Trralttt tlr 23 
of J/oIlArtf, and A /Jiolr vhtfJt thoitrA Me lift ond mann^i of all tmt ChrM“vn>- 

• llrowTse wa5, Lt tramare, » distant irlative of liurleijh, wlo p-oball/ 
arcured for, or prrvntid hin with, his rretory. It ia poMille that Le dci cJoprd 
aome kind of mjitio quifti*m. 

• Fovr pnnoipttl and Couea of Crparalhn. Publuhed for tte Cca- 

prrpitional Ilutoncal Society, 150®. 

» Trtaltt* of Ilifjnnalicn. * Ib. 
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Browne ‘ Faith is a conscience of our redemption and happiness in 
Christ, whereby wc wholly yield up ourselves unto him m all newness 
of life ’ ^ It IS just such a yielding op by a group of faithful people 
that constitutes a ‘ church ’ * The church,’ wrote Browne, ‘ planted 

or gathered, is a company or aumWer of Chnstians or believers which, 
by a willing covenant made with their God are under the government 
of God and Chnst, and keep his laws in one holy communion ‘ * 

These early Congregationalists did not agree with the continental 
Anabaptists m insisting on adult baptism , nor did they agree with 
them in condemning all coercive government as evil Browne and 
the rest specifically recognise m the cml magistrate a right to punish, 
even to death, for civil offences. But they agree with the Anabaptists, 
or with many of them, in conceiving the Church as essentially a 
voluntary association, or congregation of persons united m faith, 
who have no Lord of their spiritual life save Chnst. The Church is to 
govern itself on the basis of a common faith and understandmg of the 
will of God. It must needs have power to excommunicate, that is 
to expel, its own members : and it needs no more. It is necessarily 
self-governing, independent of all ovil power and needing no help 
from it. There can be, m relation to it, no such tbmg -as royal 
supremacy. The Church is completely disassociated from any common* 
wealth and, so far as it can be said to be localized at all, it is localized 
only accidentally. At Bury or at Middleburgb, in London or 
Amsterdaffl or Leyden, it » tbe same Church. That being so, the 
Church makes and can m&ke no claim to control the lives or therebgioua 
observances of those who are outside its covenanted unity. ‘ We 
leave it free to them,’ says Browne, ‘to follow or not to follow our 
ways and doctrine, except they sec it good and meet for them.’ * 
Obviously a church so constituted could do nothing else, eince it had 
completely disassociated itself from the source of coercive power. 

In connection with Anabaptist ideas, something has already been 
said on the question of bow far such a conception of the Church logically 
involved a principle of toleration. It did ccrtamly involve that civil 
power should not be used to compel anyone to become a member of, 
or conform to tbe practices of, any particular church. But it did not 
necessarily involve that it is not the duty of the civil magistrate to 
suppress by force idobtrous or bbsphemous or even simply erroneous 
forms of doctrine and worship. It is obvious that before the civil 

‘ Browne i True and Shari Drehrolum. Reprint ol 1882, p. 10 

• Bookf ickieh Showtlh Definition 25. John Itobinson, heaJ of s congre* 
gallon at Leyden, wrote in IfiJO as foUovs : ‘ A company conauting though but 
of two or three aeparated from tbe world, whether unchristian or antichnatian, 
and gathered into the name of Chnst by * covenant made to walk m a'U the ways 
of God known unto them, is a Church and so hath the whole power of Chnst,* 
Jiutificalion of Sejiaralum from lh€ Church of En^tand, 1610. 

* Trtic and Shari DularalUm. Repruit, 1882, p 9. 
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magistrate can do so, he must determine what doctrines are idolatrous 
or blasphemous. If we assume that he cannot do that, nothing 
remains but that he shall tolerate all religions associations that do 
not conflict with merely civil law. If, on the other hand, we assume 
that what is idolatrous and blasphemous is demonstrable by the 
Word of God, there remains no ground for saying that the civil magis- 
trate should not suppress by force such forbidden opinions and 
practices. This latter assumption it ia that seems to have been 
made by Disciplmanans and Congregationalists alihe. The early 
Congregationalists could therefore mamtain, at once that the chul 
magistrate should not plant churches by power or compel submission 
to ecclesiastical discipline, and yet that it was his duty to suppress 
false religion. 

This, precisely, is what they habitually did assert. It has been 
held that they were, incidentally, announcing a principle of rehgious 
toleration. But they did so only in the sense that it was possible, 
starting with their conception of the Church, to conclude m favour of 
a general toleration. That was not their own conclusion. * It i» 
the oITice and duty of Princes,’ ivrote Henry Barrow, ‘ most carefully 
to advance and to establish ui their domimons the true worship and 
ministr)’ of God and to suppress and root out all contrary’.’ * He was 
of opinion that ‘ blasphemy and open idolatry’ ’ should be punished 
with death.* Mlicther Browne would have gone as far as thl' seems 
uncertain. He never specifically claimed that the cml magistrate 
should undertake the suppression of false worship, though his attitude 
seems to imply that he thought such suppression would be a righteous 
work. In any case no principle of toleration can be found in his 
Writings. He would, I think, have difapproved of Castellion’a views 
almost as strongly as did Calvin. WTien he said that the Lord’s 
people are of the willing sort and that it is not the business of the 
magistrate to compel religion, be meant what he said and no more. 
He asserted that religion is and must be independent of State law. 
Faith cannot be commanded and law and force car establish only * 
fictitious church. The * Brownists * were sure tbsi they had the truth 
and therefore they demanded toleration for themselves. Browne 
diSisadeJ no more ; and that he demanded no more aeparafes fii'm 
absolutely from the Disciplinarian Puritans and orthodox Calmists 
generally. But when he said ‘wc leave them free*, be was spiking 
simply of his ‘ church ’. He was not saying that the magistrate 
should leave alt men free to form whatever sort of religious associations 
they might please. It is uahkdy that any such notion ever entered 
his mmd. tlTiat Browne taught was, that it is worse thin useless 
for the magistrate to eel about planUDg churches by law, because 

' T>>t Phlfyrrt, IStH). 

* I>ueorm< r/ lAe PalM CAvrei, ISW, p- 220 
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the rcAult o{ so doing is that all sorts of |)copIe who arc tiot real believers 
become members of a ‘ Church ’ that is thereby rendered fictitious. 
A true Church is composed of the faithful and believing We, say the 
Brownists, have the truth ; and if the magistrate were, like us, faithful 
and believing, though he would compel no one to join our comtDunioa, 
yet ho would most certainly use his eword to suppress manifest idolatry 
and false worship that dishonours God In 1&9C a congregation of 
exiles at Amsterdam, describing themselves as ‘ falsely called 
Brownists published a True CvnftMvm of their faith * In this they 
declared that ‘ it iS the office and duty of Princes and Magistrates, to 
euppress and root out by their authority all false ministries, voluntary 
religions and counterfeit worship of Qod’.* There is nothing m the 
writings of Browne himself that n inconsistent with this assertion. 
Rather wo may say that the declaration made by Ainsworth’s con- 
gregation exhibits the natural tendency of Browne's teaching. 

'The ‘ church ’ of the Brownists was essentially a self-goveming 
congregation. Vet Browne's programme provided for ‘synods or 
meetings o! sundry churches ’ , ond he apparently regarded the 
findings of such synods as superior in force to those of any particular 
church.* It seems that in tbe perfected commonwealth of the early 
Congrcgationalists, there would be a number of independent though 
connected ‘ churches ’, uncooncclcd with the civil government and 
asking nothing from it except the suppression of forms of religion 
unlike their own. 

Recognition that it is not the duty of the civil magistrate to cstabhsh 
and maintain true religion by force, was, practically, a step in the 
direction of religious toleration. But it was a step that went half- 
way only, if that ; and the ' Brownist ’ congregations had no mtention 
of going further. There remained the duty of the civil government to 
suppress forms of religion demonstrably idolatrous or false. This 
involved the assumption that the false and tbe true could bo infallibly 
discriminated ; and it is true that this assumption could not in the 
long run he maintained in the minds of most people. It is also true 
that, once the mass of people gave up tho belief that government 
could maintain true religion by law, no government was likely to 
refuse to tolerate rebgious bodies on tho ground that their rehgion 
was false. The influence of tbe early Congregationahsta was one of 
tho factors working to bring about legal religious toleration. But 
this fact is really irrelevant to a comprehension of their ideas. To say 


‘Tbls WM many times reprinted Wore belli in IaV® 

Dutch. The head of this congtegatioii Has Henry Ainsworth, The whole teirt 
is given la Wllliston Walker’s Crtei» owJ Platforms of ConjrH'Tolicmalww. IBtfd. 
*A True Confesixcm, etc, 1690* Alt. 39. .. n , .. 

• True and Short Declaration. But Browne a language On tho subject u 
cjccsslvely vague. 
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that they held oi eipTCSsed a printiple oi a theory ol religious toleration, 
appears, on reference to their ifiitings, to be simply untrue. 

§ 3. PURITANS AND CATHOLICS 
‘ Suppose the Parliament \?ou]d make a law that God should not 
be God,’ said Sir Thomas More, ‘would then you say God were not 
God ? ’ ‘ The magistrate’s commandment,’ wrote Robert Browne, 
* must not be a rule unto me of this and that duty, but as I see it 
agree with the Word of God.’ * English Catholics and English 
‘ Puritans ’ disagreed about many or perhaps most things, but in one 
thmg they agreed ; and the agreement was fundamental. They 
agr^ that to identify Church and State is to identify religion mth 
law and make the command of a sovereign a rule of faith. They agreed 
that rebgiousness is a relation of the soul to God and is not a relation 
of the soul to the State. Both would have agreed that, in the words 
of Professor Pollard : ‘ It is the essence of all religion that man’s 
relation to God and conscience makes his relation to the state 
conditional and not absolute ; and the absolutism of the state is a 
form of pagan idolatry. Man is a great deal more than a political 
animal.’ * To both of them, though they had diilereot conceptions 
o! the * church ’, the preservation of true religion was dependent on 
the church’s independence. Cathobes and Hisciplmarian Puritans, 
holding alike that it was the du^ of the civil magistrate to maintam 
true region end that the critical determination of what constitutes 
true religion lay with an independent church, both claimed for the 
Church the final word in the direction of secular government. The 
Congrcgationalists, insisting that to constitute a true church by legal 
arrangements is impossible, limited the action of the magistrate to the 
suppression of mamfestly false relJpon. All of them, though they 
neither knew it nor intended it, were helping to create an impossible 
position, from which legal reli^ous toleration was the only way of 
escape. 

‘ Trtalue oj R'fomaiUm. » 0 / ParUameni, 19W. p. 345. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE QUESTION OP TOLERATION 


5 1. THE STATE OP THE CASE 

N O controversy developed in England daring the sixteenth 
century as to the nghtfulneaa or expediency of general 
religious toleration. From time to time suggestions were 
made that it was unreasonable or unjust to punish people for their 
religious opiruons, that nothing is gamed by doing so and that trouble 
would be saved by not doing so. Such suggestions passed almost 
unnoticed. It is only towards the end of the century that we can 
see that the question is beginning to bo regarded as a practical one 
and discern signs of the coming controversy. 

This fact is at first sight a bttle surprising in view of the acuteness 
of controversy on the subject on the Continent and in view of the 
development of Nonconformity and the difficulty, under Elkabeth, 
of establishing any sort of order in the xeLgious life of the comxnnnity. 
But Continental controversy had litUe or no effect in England. 
Anthony Brown, Lord Montague, apeaking in Parliament in 1663, 
declared that 

' nstursUj do man can or ought to be coiwtrsm'Hl to take for certain that that he 
holdeth to be oncertam: for this repugoeth to the oatural Lbcrty of man’a 
understanding: for nndentandiog may be persuaded but. not forced. . . . 
When there be many opinions of the one side aud of the other,’ he added, ’ it u 
reason that the thing be doubtful, till all opinions come to one.’ * 

This sounds like an edho of Castellion ; but Castellion’s writings 
eccm to have been hardly known in England until published in Holland 
early in the next century. The influence of Bodm is traceable after 
1680; but conditions in France differed so greatly from those of 
England that the argument from expediency that there seemed 
overwhelmingly strong, had bttle weigH here. 

li Arooman ttirAnrrvssy, ia \ta, esAly sAagea, atouafi Uttls 
interest in England, that was jx^ly because England had developed 
already its own kind of Arminianism. Under Henry VIII the doctrine 
of the royal supremacy had been an instrument of nationalization, 

> Speech in Stiypes Anaait, App., p. 443. 
gat 
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ia instnirsKit for tie deniolkien of Papal jmsdiotion and tie liberties 
of tie cle:^. Under EHnabeti it enabled tie gOTemment to maie 
a eettlement, so indeimte doctnnallr and so traditional in form, tiat 
confonn i ty became possible for tie great mass of tie nation. It iras 
used to mninme faction and lie danger of condict between religions 
partis Tie Ehrabetian settlement, and perisps tie administration 
of tie law rtill mere tian tie law itself, was practicaHv a great step 
in tie direction of religions toleration, whatever a handful of harassed 
Peritana or a mmontr of Catholics might feel about it. Mere opinicn, 
it may fairly be said, was no longer punished by death. So little 
was denned that only the roost clear-cut dogmatism could End cud: 
to quarrel with ; so much was tradmonal that it waa possible to fed 
that things were improved but cot radically changed , so lai was 
administration tiat it wa5 possible for men like .\nthony Gilby and 
Robert Browne to hold benedre in a chnmi they denounced as idola- 
trous. The Supreme Governor, whose function it was to dc£ne and 
rnaintain true rtigicn, maintained without denning- The one thing 
tiat could cot be tolerated waa denial of tie royal ruprtmacy. Tie 
good sense of tie government went far to prevent tie queftica cf 
toleration from becoming practicaDy acute. 

Such a settlement waa possible partly because there was little 
dispositien in England to take * heresy * very seriously. Tie tadition 
cf the common lawyers was against doing so and their jea!on.«y cf 
eoclesiaftical jurisdiction was a practical hindrance. Very few would 
have denied tiat tie pubic profession or exercise cf false relir^a 
ought to be suppressed by public authority ; but tie view crdinindr 
taken on tie snbject was not that of Calvin and Eena. 

* To rya»*.* wTo*.« * wio tie rwr-d aad are CotTi liratcuarti 

not ealr to j«>-3re Ir’.rfej o*a but Vr Uwi to laiiatxia tripra . . . 

we twitifr h>i nsr dispraiM i5:»d“alo ccawtiis wi-B n ted » : celr 

WT wpsJd iiTt raii u fti»T irrs tr=ti evnerted. ni^ E-urdetri Fw « a rtg 
pJsajHsd i£T frxii c*a t- tie Calinbe CirEi liit bertiss tiwJd be ret t3 

There was little or no disposition to put into practioe tie pr ece p ts 
cf tie bock of I>eut«rcncmy. It was felt, indeed, tiat to allow cmcially 
of two or more telirions wonld be a dan gero us impiety. ‘ I reckon,' 
wrote Riboa, * it cannot stand with a Prince’s duty to rovers* tii* 
heavenly decree, “ Thou sish wce s iip tie Lord thy God and Him 
only sialt thou serve,” with estabhsiing two religions in cne mlm.* * 
But there was a very g e n eral willmmess to treat mo^ c£ tie rubn*ctJ 
of rtirious centroTcrsy as tHngs indincrunt. people in 

general s«m to have been cf tie cpinion cf .A.ccntius that, wine 
there may be beliefs ceccasary to aalvaticn, there mu.'t be very few. 
rundamentiHy important in tie eituaticn were certain impiimtices 
> Trxt USi. p. 19. 
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of the theory of royal supremacy. It logically involved a claim that 
the Crown was free to tolerate as much, or as little, as it pleased. 
That, m Itself, was a denial o! the assertion that it was the absolute 
duty of the civil ruler to suppress false religion and worship It is 
true that professed believers in the royal supremacy often made this 
assertion. But the two noliona were inconsistent. To say that the 
determination of all ccclesustical or religious questions lay with the 
civil sovereign and yet that the eovcrcign could not determine what 
was tolerable and what intolerable, would have been absurd. A 
national ‘ church ' that could determine its own faith and ritual and 
interpret Scripture could certainly also determine bow the Jaw of 
God bade it deal with heresy. The conclusion could not be escaped , 
and it was certainly the view taken by the government itself. The 
author of the essay called Tfa Kzeculton of Juitice tn England, Bur* 
Icigh himself or another, defended the government against the charge 
of persecuting for the cause of religion. 

“Though there are many tubjecta known In the realm.’ he wrote, ‘that diUtr 
in tome opinion* of religion from the cburcli of Kni^land and that do alto not 
forbear to pro(c«t the tame, yet in that they do alto profrat loyalty and obedi- 
enec to Her hTaJr«ty and off»r rra<]jJy to Her W*;r*ty’» dtience, to mpvgn and 
reilit any foreign force, though it ehould coin* or t<e procured from the Popn 
himaell i none of thi* tort are for their contrary opinion* in religion pertocuted 
or charged with any enme* or pain* of trea«on. oor yet willingly tcarebed m tbrir 
eonaelencet for their contrary opinion*, that tavour not of treuoo.’ * 

^Vhatever be the value of his arguncDt cosccruing the actual 
dealings of the govemment with the Catholics, the importance of the 
principle bo announced by implication was great. * It is not not 
bath been for contrarious opinions in religion or for the pope’s authority 
alone . . . that any persons have euffered death since Her Majesty's 
reign,' Positively he plumes himself on the alleged fact. Not only 
was there a clear implication that the civil sovereign was free to 
tolerate dissent in religion, but it was even implied that it was only 
reasonable and just to do so when it could bo done with safety.* 
The theory of royal supremacy did indeed itself involve an implica- 
tion that the power of dctcmining religious controversies should be 
UBcil only for secular and political ends, and with reference merely 
to the temporal needs of the commonwealth. It could rightly be used 
to prevent tbo development of factions tending to disorder, and to 
reconcile as fat as possible conflicting beliefs. It might, perhaps, 
reasonably bo used to suppress manifestatioDS of opinion offensive 
' TKt Ezteution of dtutiot in En^tandfor mo»nf«Twn« ofjruhUke and Chutian 
ptac*, a^\n»i ttritint iftmerg 0/ and 

of the realm, toilhotU anie perteeulion of lAemfor qtieelioni of religion, I68f In 
lIo1in»he<l. Ill, p. 1360, 1687. . . 

« Essctly tlmllar U the view expreMcd in a letter of WaUingham which 
teomi to have been actually drafted byErancl* Bacon In 1689. BeeSpedding: 
Xii/e and Timet of Francn Bacon, I, p. 42. 
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to the great majority of people. It could not rationally be used for- 
definition of true belief or the suppression of mere error unless Fariia* 
meat were indeed infallible. This conclusion could be escaped only 
by those who really believed that all relevant questions could he 
answered for certain by reference to Scripture. Reluctant as men 
might be to accept it, they seem to have b^n half-conscious of what 
was really undeniable. This, perhaps, is why people were so ready 
to accept ambiguity and incoherence and why it was sought to show 
that royal supremacy did not really mvolve a power to define the 
faith. And once the illusion vanished that all difficulties could be 
solved by reference to Scripture and once it was admitted that the 
royal supremac)' existed only for temporal needs, the straight road 
to toleration lay wide and open. The mere difficulty of refusing to 
tolerate would alone, in the long mo, be sufficient to dnve the govern- 
ment to take that road. Tentatively, under pressure of ciremn- 
stanc^, the Elizabethan government had already started on it. 

How far it would be able to contmue along that road was doubtfuL 
The Puritan conception of a Church-State, ruled for the glorj* of God 
by an ecclesiastical organization, was a bamer in the way. So, in 
less degree, was the conviction of the Brownist Independents, that at 
least blasphemy and idolatry should be suppressed by force. Eves 
the Anglican supporters of royal supremacy were beginning to develop 
a conception of a national church under an episcopacy of divine right. 
So long as Elizabeth lived, the road that led to toleration was kept 
open. She struck at those who attacked and denied the royal 
supremacy ; but it was just those who denied it who were trying to 
close the road. But, when the great Queen died, another way was 
ta ke n. * I will have one doctrine and one discipline, one religion in 
substance and in ceremony,’ aimounccd Jamn I at Hampton Court 
in ICO!. ‘That it is one of the principal parts of that duty whkh 
appertains to a Christian King,’ he wrote, ‘ to protect the true Church 
within his own domimons and extirpate heresies, is a TTmTim without 
all controversy.’ * The phrase * without all controversy ’ wras singu- 
Urly inept ; but the King's acceptance of this principle of Calvinism 
again closed the road, for a time. 

It may be said that, under Elizabeth, the people who stood most 
in need of toleration, the Puritans and the Romanists, were absolutely 
debamd by their own distmetive ideas from adopting any principle 
of toleration. Cardinal Allen pleaded for trleration for the Calhobca 
on the ground that it was impolitic to persecute them ; * and that 

» A Ikthnilio^ o^si'iur rorafima. Works, p. 

* ThLi u true : .but U pot ia a zMsaer oatur to AU'-n. He wrot fartber, 
dreUnre tb»t it u tinpljr wrong to forte mm Into cn«»nr:nt«l wwfcrmJtT. 
•So Jew, no Turk, no pirsn,caa bjtheUwcf God.naturr or nsOosj bo fonwd 
fron lb'* tiMn* and poewsxion of hu own aect aod aeTTjce.' Trae, ei'arert 
mod<H dtjncf, 1SS4, pp. 7 i, S. 
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was little to the purpose. The PoriUns pleaded for toleration only 
for thcmsciv'ca and simply on the ground that they were nght. That 
was not to the purpose at all But, for the mass of the people, who 
were neither Romanist nor Puritan, there existed, in England as 
elsewhere, good reasons against the acceptance of any principle of 
toleration aod a grave difficulty even in conceiving such a principle 

It was one thing to compromise or to take refuge in ambiguity , 
it was quite another to say that it >s not the duty of the magistrate 
in any sense to maintain true religion Yet this, it seemed, had to 
be said before any principle of toleration could be held valid But if 
religious truth were in any degree ascertainable, how could this be 
said ? ‘ We agree,’ wrote Hooker, ‘ that pure and unstained religion 
ought to be the highest of all carca appertaining to public regiment ’ * 
Must not the magistrate, even for the sake of mere peace on earth, 
maintain it against all assault t ‘ The very worldly peace end pros- 
penly, the secular happiness, the temporal and natural good estate 
both of all men and of all dominions, hangetb chiefly upon religion ' * 
In the sixteenth century men were convinced, even men little pro- 
occupied with religion believed, that, again in Hooker's words, ‘the 
safety of all estates dependeth upon religion This ’ safety ’ to Hooker 
indeed meant lar more than it did to most men. 

' This liocuUf grvM 4fl<l pfe-emlnence,’ he wrote, * religion b»th, tbateither 
It guardetb m m a hcseenly shield from alt etlamltio*. or else eonducteth us 
safe through them and permltteth them not to be misent* i It either giveth bon- 
oufi, promotions, and wealth, or else rnore benefit by wanting them than il one 
had them at will i It either fUIsth our houses with plenty of good things, or 
maketh a aallct of green herbs more sweet than all tho wcnriccs of tho ungodly.’ • 

Few, doubtless, understood it m thia sense ; but if in any sense 
safety depended upon religion, the magistrate must maintain it. 

‘No religion,' wrote Hooker, ‘can wholly and only consist of 
untruths;’* and therefore every rcligjwi is of value. But men 
instinctively fed, he declared, the iniiucnso importance of possessing 
true religion • There cxistcil, indeed, a very general suspicion, if 
not conviction, that tho possession of untrue religion made a man, m 
tho long run, anything but safe. H. therefore, true religion could 
nt all bo found, government roust maintain it. And how in any sense 
maintain it, if not by tlic uso of force \ To deny that the magistrate 
ought to suppress any religious profession as erroneous, seemed to 
in.ply that he could never reasonably hope to distinguish truth from 
error. Rut this was to admit tliat the truth of no doctrine, the validity 
of no sacrament, could be demonstrated. Few religious men of tho 


‘ Keclf. Pol, Jlk. V, 1. aarewlon Press, e<]. II, p. 13, 
•lb., Bk. V, 70, pp 414, 415. 

•lb, VI, p. IS. 


‘Ib.,'v,'l. ’p. I'J. 
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Bixtecnth century could find it in their hearts to make that terrif}Tng 
admission. 

Here was the mam intellectual difficulty. Few people, perhaps, 
Raw it distinctly ; but they saw other things. If this admission were 
made what results would follow ? * Is it meet,’ asked ^VTiitgift, 
* that every man should hare his own fancy and live as him list ! ’ 
It was the prospect of men living as they listed that fnghtened him. 
How would it be possible to maintam order in society, ii men of the 
strangest religious opinions are allowed to live in accordance with 
them 1 If the eiptesaion of opinion and the formation of orgamred 
sects be in no way limited, will not the result be the disappearance of 
any common standard of conduct and an anarchy in action as in ideas ! 

There was the sense, too, that religious unity was needed to assure 
national safety and that rebels agamst the royal supremacy and its 
determinations were aiding and abettmg enemies abroad. How was 
it possible for any nation to maintain itself in a hostile world if it 
were divided within into factions upon the most important of all 
issues ? The constant seeming menace from abroad associated 
national sentiment in the closest manner wutb the notion that it was 
the govemmeot’a business to mabtam, not so much truth, as unity 
in religion. Men conformed out of mere loyalty, because to them, 
though they might not know it, the highest duty was to the nation. 
The religious dissentient, however much he might protest his loyalty, 
was always necessarily, it was felt, disloyal. Apart, even, from any 
danger from the foreigner, what horrors might not ensue from the 
unfettered development of religious diflcrcnces ? Englishmen had 
before their eyes the awful example of France. If absolute unity 
V ere unattainable, at least no one must be allowed openly to oppose 
the determinations of national authority. As Eilson said : ‘ I^bces 
must either not meddle with matters of religion at all or else of necessity 
they must command and afterwards punish if their commandment 
be despised.' * 

It has to be remembered, abo, that there of coune existed, on all 
aides, the constant tendency of the human mind to resent disagreement 
and to regard those who difler from ourselves as foolish or pcni’crsa 
or picked. ‘There is no prince or private man so foolish,' wrote 
William Thomas under Edward VI, ‘ as if it lay b his power, would 
not compel the whole world to believe as he doth,’ WTiy should 
he wish to do anythbg of the kmd t Is it because, as Thomas 
suggested, he fears the enmity of those who will regard him as outside 
the pale and ns one with whom no faith need be kept nor code observed I 
Is it because, as Acontius suggested, he feels his confidence in his 
own judgements to be shaken by another’s denial ? Or is it, es'cr, 
because he would fain save the world by force from damnbg error I 
' Tnr? Dtjftrrnct, 1SS5, p. SOS. 
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In any case, though Thomas cxaggcratccl even grossly, he was point- 
ing to what is probably as much a fact in the twentieth as it was in 
the sixteenth century. Men have to learn not to resent contradiction ; 
and when the proposition in question is one that seems of the utmost 
import, the lesson is hard to learn. That which has convinced me, 
ought, it seems, to convince all others or, alternatively, it ought 
not to have convinced me. The nltcrnativc may seem intolerable. 

The belief that it must, surely, he possible for government to 
maintain true religion ; the fear lest religious dissension should 
endanger the national independence ; the sense that toleration might 
result in a moral disintegration; the tendency to sec rebels against 
the mass of opinion as perverse ; all these, added to the fact that 
a Byatem had been established allowing a wide freedom and to the 
fact that those who most loudly demanded toleration for themselves 
were just those who moat strictly denied it to others, seem to explain 
why it was that no principle of toleration was ever fully formulated 
in Elizalclh'fl England. Yot circumstances were tending to produce 
n practical conclusion in favour of toleration at least on grounds of 
expediency. As early as 1662, m a remarkable speech made in Farlm* 
raent, a certain Mr. Atkinson argueil (or toleration and prophesied 
Us coming. Speaking ogainst the imposition of the oath of supremacy 
under penalties, lie said that ho did not profess to know much about 
the ScripluTca but that what would happen was evident. Men would 
Btroply perjure themselves and, *if any were rebellious before, now 
Will Ills heart bccomo more rebellious fur that lie is forced to perjury 
It was unjust, he implied, to treat men whose altitude was determined 
by religion, as mere criminals. * Remember that men that offend m 
this way, offend not as murderers and thieves do . . . but through 
conscience and zeal, at least through opinion of religion.’ Toleration, 
ho declared, must come ‘ And when we have all done, to this wo 
must come at last. We sco in Germany, where, after so long con- 
tention, so great destruction and wostc . . . nt last they arc come to 
this point, that the papist and prolcstant can now quietly talk together 
and never fall out about the matter’ Ho added that, ' though you 
may like theso doings, yet it may bo that yout hcira after you shall 
misliko them 

If very few were prepared to go os fat as this, yet some such views 
must have tended to bccomo increasingly common. In 1671 n Mr. 
Aglionby of Warwick argued in Parliament » that though it might 
bo reasonable to compel people to go to Church, it was unjust to force 
them to receive the eoTnimnnon. ‘ 'Jhttt aijOiilA he,’ lio detlated, 
‘ no human positive law to inforcc conscience ; ’ and he quoted Cicero : 

‘ See the whole »pifch la Slrypo. ^nnajj, I, App The passages quoted are 
on pp. 4M, 4SS. 

• D'I>e». I, p. 177 
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* Qui Deum non curat fcunc Deus ip«^ jcdicabit.* In the same debate 
one finds a Mr. Norton saying that ' where many men be, there must 
be many minds, and in consultations convenient it is to have contrary 
opinions . . . thereby the rather to wrest out the best ’ 

At the end of Eliiabeth’s reign a deadlock was visibly threatened. 
Deep dmsions of Protestant rehgious opinion of the most serious 
kind had already developed. It had become quite manifest that 
Bible reading and controversy were not going to produce unanimity. 
The maintenance of true rdigion was likely to prove in the future a 
more and more troublesome and dangerous business. From the 
beginning of the reign the government had reafiy been trying to evade 
It , but mere evasion was becoming more dimcult. It was beginning, 
also, to be seen that certain of the arguments against toleration 
miuht cut both ways. France was an awful example of the results 
of religious dmsion : it might also he regarded as an example of the 
result of tr^nng to mamtam true religion by force. The efiort had 
all but ruined it ; and now, tn the last years of Eliaabeth’s reign, a 
toleration settlement had commenced to bring peace and recovery. 
National unity in religion might strengthen the national front against 
foreign enemies. But it had begun to be doubtful whether the efiort 
to maintain it might not prove to be more weakening than mere 
diragreements about religion themselves coaid be. 

It is, accordingly, towards the end of Elisabeth’s reign that we 
find the most etriiang manifestations of a tendency in the direction 
of a general religious toleration. It is a eomewhat rtriking fact that, 
in ICOl, a partial and conditional toleration ol Catholic worship was 
being projected. * I muse they are so senseless,' Father John Mush 
had written in 1599, ’ as cot to think upon some toleration with 
conditions.’ * Bancroft, Bishop of London since 1597, was actually 
thinkmg upon that very thing. He had come to the conclusion that 
the mass of the Catholic laity and secular priests in England would 
be willing to forswear bebef in the Papal claim to depo^ Princes 
Of interfere with a succeasion to a crown, in return for a mearure of 
toleration. M ith a view to bringing about rich a compromise he 
was negotiating in ICOl with the beads of the anti-Jesuit party. 
This would, in his opinion, have secured the. lovalty of the mass of 
English Cathobes and rid the couatiy of a real danger. We are cot 
concerned h»Te in any way with the question of policy : what has to 
be noticed is that a mere question of policy it was. Baccroft saw 
no theoretical objection to such an expedient arrangement. But 
this was to say that the Crown was free to tolerate two religions in 
the realm ; and if two, then more than two. tMiatevei motive 
induced Ebrabeth finally to refuse to accept Bancroft's sugrestion, it 

• in L**’» Jtniu eni Sccuisri, IStO. Jlaili wa* » EuwjootT L*vta 

itc Enfl.ii ccUppr at Itoee. 
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certainly was not the sense ol an obligation to make no terms with 
idolaters. 

But the most important illustrations of a tendency as yet still 
feeble, arc to lie found, towards the end of Elizabeth’s reign, in the 
writings of Hooker and in a remarkable pamphlet by Edwin Sandys 

§ 2. HOOKER 

Hooker made no direct pronouncement as to how such as stray 
from truth should be dealt with One feels, in reading him, that had 
the correction of them been left to him. it would have been of the 
mildest character. But the manner m which he identifies Church and 
Commonwealth and his conception of positive law, made it impossible 
for him to say that rebels against the system of the national Church 
should not be punished. To say that Parliament hath competent 
authority ' to define of our churches regiment is not, indeed, the 
same aa taymg that Parliament is competent to decide queatiowa of 
foith. But though Hooker denied that power to ‘ decide the questions 
which rise about matters of faith ’ belonged to the sovereign in his 
own proper person,* he did not deny that it belonged to the Crown 
in Parliament. 

No man, he declared, can have a right to defy the determioations 
of national authority on the strength of alleged special enlightenment 
in himself or m another.* ' Neither wish we,’ he wrote, ’ that men 
should do anything which m their hearts they are persuaded they 
ought not to do,’ * It is never allowable to obey a command clearly 
contrary to the law of God. But unless a man can prove to demonstra' 
tion that he is .right, he has no right to disobey on that ground. 

‘ An ergumrnt necessary andJ<I«‘io'>n»trmtive »» such, as brinj; proposed unto 
any man and undrntoixl, tho mind cannot cbooso but inwardly aaaent. Any 
ono such reason disrkargcth, 1 grant, the conscience and setteth it at full liberty ’ 
Rut * Is it meet thot wbeo publicly things are receivwl and Lave taken place, 
genera) obedunco thereunto shouLI ceaso to bo exacted, in case this or that 
private person, led witb some probable conceit, sbouhl make open protestation, 
I’ctcr or John disallow them and pronounce theui naught T ' * 

It is sometimes better, he added, that an erroneous judgement 
should bo accepted than that contention should arise Only the 
loyal acceptance of the final judgement of national authority can 
lead to peace. 

Peter and John, therefore, according to Hooker, had clearly no 
positive tight to ait their religious views on all occasions. And yet, 
if we do not wish that they should do anything that they are persuaded 
in their hearts they should not do, how are we to correct their vagaries t 
They may be persuaded in their hearts thot they ought not to keep 

> EecUi. Pol , Bk VIII, 0, p. 411. • lb . Bk. VIII. 1. 

* Ib., Bk. V, 10. * Ib., Preface, C ‘ Ib , Ptclacc, C 
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eilenceA Hooker was clear that to reason must be the final appeal. 

‘ It 13 not required,’ he wrote, ‘ nor can be exacted at our hands that 
we should jneld unto anj'thing other assent than such as doth answer 
the eMdcnce which is to be had of that we assent unto.’ * Peter and 
John then, it appears, must be reasoned with. If they continue 
to refuse assent, how can we exact obedience from them or for what 
can we punish them, unless for their stupidity ? 

Hooker could, partially at least, have escaped from his lopcal 
difficulties, by saying that though law made should be obeyed, law 
limiting the liberty of man’s religions consciousness should not be 
made. He never did say this ; but it seems that any man seriously 
influenced by his wntmgs would be likely to come to some such con- 
clusion Heretics, he sa>3, embrace ‘ the very principles ’ of 
Christianity and ‘ err only by misconstruction No one except such 
as are not Christians, is altogether outside the Church.* The Church 
of Rome is not antichnstiaa ; it is a true Church. He argued 
elaborately, in a famous sermon, that Roman Catholics and even an 
honest Pope, might be saved.* The conclusion of that sermon is 
finely characteristic. 

‘ Ye are not now to learn that aa of it^lf it is not hurtful, *o neither ibouU 
it be to any eeanJalous or offensive lo doubtful eases, to hear the diflerent Judg- 
ments of men. Be it that Cephas hath one interpreLatioa and Apolloa hath 
another , that Paul is of this natnd. that Barnabas of that : if this offend you, the 
fault IS yours. Carrj' peaceable minds and yen may have comfort by this 
Tandy. Now the Cod of peace gire you peaceable mods and turn it to your . 
CTcriasting comfort.' 

Hooker might, consistently, have said that men should be left free 
to come honestly to such contusions as they could : he did, in fact, 
almost say so. But he did not think that men should be allowed to 
adopt any conclusions they pleased. He makes a distinction ideally 
valid but practically impossible to work with. It seemed clear to 
him that, through ignorance and a'anity, through prejudice derived 
illogically from association, through partisan passion, and desire for 
domination and from yet meaner motives, men were asserting against 
the determinations of public authority, opinions either demonstrably 
false or at best only probably true. He could not admit their right 
to do so, 

‘ Tlje public power of all aocieties,' he wrote, * is above every aoul c<?sUia*d 
in the fcinic BocutK*. And the pnncipsl use of that power is to give Uws onto 

' Csrtwnjht had headed his Second Ilepjy to tVhitgift with the words; 'he 
that arc the Lords remembrancers ieep not snence.' 

» heekt. ra , If, 7, p. 323. * Ib.. Ill, I. 

Thcpropositionart>asedlheartoru*.h«l 

Ij^gnstiOD of W alter Traven. the Pantan, who ia Lia SupvlicatuTn «ad« H 
CovttetUta ItM. desenbed it aa 'absurd*. 
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all lh»t arc under it, which lawainniclicawwcjnaytotx'}’, anleaj tfcw bereanoa 
ahowKl which may nett'<«nly in(orc« that th« Law of I’^aaon or of God doth 
enjmn tho contrary, llccauac, except onr own pnvalo and but probable reao. 
lutiona 1 x 1 by tho law of public detenninaUooa ovcmilcd, we take away all 
poaMhility of aociable Me in the world.’ * 

Loynlty to tho Bocicty m which and hy which we live, demands 
that in thuigi indjficrent, or vnccrtaia, we shall accept ita decrees. 
A man who without demonstrative reason, refuses to do so, is punish- 
able justly , and this cannot he domed, without also denying that 
there IS any human power to make law. 

This great thinker knew that the hnal appeal must bo to human 
reason and not to law. He beheved that human reason could establish 
certainties on the basis of a belief la the (^nstian revelation. Those 
certainties might be few he was aware that on most contraverted 
questions no demonstration was possible. He was ready, therefore, 
to allow and even to approve of large diCcrcnccs of opuiion. He 
had freed himwU from any inclination to ascribe wickedness to those 
who disagreed with him. What he was not ready to allow of, was 
rebellion against the determinations of public authority on questions 
concerning which no demonstration was possible. Controversy over 
such questions seemed to him worse than useless: its eflect was 
merely to increase unbelief * There can come nothing of contentioh/ 
Lc said, ' but the mutual waste of the parties contending, till a common 
enemy dance in the ashes of both.’ * Yet he declared that it should 
not bo exacted of any man that he should give his assent to propositions 
not justified to his reason by the evidence To say that was, in effect, 
to say that the body pobtic had no ngbt to impose opinions concerning 
religion upon anyone. But Hooker’* distinction between reasonable 
and unrca-sonable opinion end his failure to see that practically there 
was no way of drawing a line between them, prevented him from 
drawing that conclusion. That failure was characteristic : bo believed 
too much in human reason. He did not, therefore, sec his way to 
advocating complete legal toleration in religion. But his whole 
altitude suggested it. He saw truth in all religions and good m all 
seeking after truth. He knew that men should not do things which 
they were convinced they ought not to do and that they should not 
perjure themselves by saying they believed what they did not believe. 
Any man deeply influenced by hi# teaching was likely to come to the 
conclusion he had just failed to reach. 

5 3. EDWIN 8ANDY8 

Edwin Sandys, u son of the Archbishop of York, had been a pupd 
of Hooker’s at Corpus Chfisti, Oxford, and later maintained close 
relations with his old tutor. In 1693 he and George Oanmer, another 

» EuUi. I’cl. Uk I, JO, pp. 281, 282. • Diicourte of JuiUficalian. 
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faTourite pupil of Hooter, started on a grand tour on the Continent. 
Sandys traTcUed in France, Italy and Germany and did not return 
to England till 1599. Apparently he brought home with him the 
manuscript of hia Relation of the State of Rdigion.^ 

In thu remarkable essay Sandys does not appear as an advocate 
of the legal toleration of different religions. He did not see any clear 
need of such a recognition of hopeless division. What he hoped to 
forward was the coming of rational agreement about religion and the 
acceptance of differences of opinion in a rational charity. His hope 
of 80 happy a consummation was but very faint ; but at least he 
hoped to ^ow that the mutual hatred of rival churches was founded 
on ignorance, prejudice and passion. He was convmced that the 
desire of the Beets to destroy or disable each other was unchristian 
and irrational. His travels on the Contment had, no doubt, taught 
him much ; his intercourse with Hooker had taught him more. 

Sandys aaw Europe and the countries of Europe divided by religious 
feuds, 80 fierce that everywhere pubhc order was, at least, menaced. 
Everywhere Catholics anathematized Protestants and Protestants 
revU^ Cathohes and each other. Such feuds had already broken up 
Germany and almost ruined France. It seemed to Sandys that there 
was little rational basis for these devastating divisions and none for 
the passions generated in connection with them. Bcman Catholicism, 
he pointed out, eo far from being antichiistian, is a religion with 
excellent points and essentially Christian. He had been struck by 
what he saw of Catholic devoutness in Italy and by its effects on 
character and conduct, in epito of what he regarded as the idolatry 
involved. He expressed a sense of the practical value of the Catholic 
system of confession and penance and could almost wish to see it 
adopted in ‘ reformed ’ churches.* ‘ Conscience,’ he remarked, * in 
what religion soever, doth ever in the mists of error breed an honest- 
ness of mind and integrity of life in whom it eettleth, of so divine and 
pure virtue is the love of the Creator, which is the ground of all that 
merit the name of religion.’ • 

But Roman Catholicism is arrogantly dogmatic and intolerant. 
The Roman Church claims infallibility and regards all outside its 
own communion as lost eouIs. Catholics are forbidden to pray with 

• A Jttiaiion ef iXt Stale of Rtliyian and vriUi iMoT Ilopee and Fran U haiX ltm 

framed and it natnlained in the uvtralt State* of theje 11 Mfem fortt of the HVti. 
Untten m 1C9Q ind to Whitgift : pubbabed JC05 without the MnftK’O 

of the Buthor, who obtaioed iU tuppreasioo. A copj in the Dntuh Muieum t»* 
corrections la hii hsedwntmg. A new editioa wm pubhshrd In 1620 tinder lt« 
title /Txropoc Sjiendum and wm ttircc time* reprinted before IMO. In 1625 
bsd sppcired sn iLshsn tnnsUttoQ, with some »d'htions, br Psolo f^rpi : • 
Preneh truislstion wss msde from tl<i« in IC2G, A lintch trsnsUtion, rjfjjested 
bj Crotiai, WM published in J675. 

* P^hticnefLKt StaUofP.di^,ie39.ji.Xl. Mb., p. 251. 
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Protestants, though both pray to the eame God. They may not even 
aay the Lord’s I^yet together or bo much as a grace before meat,* 
Cathohea ate forbidden to read Protestant vntinga , and the result 
IS that never a Catholic * conceiveth rightly of any almost of the 
Protestant positions And the Protestant attitude is almost, if 
not quite, aa absurd. Each side habitually and grossly exaggerates 
the misdeeds of the other and the importance of its errors. Both 
sides completely ignore vrhat they have m. common. They read each 
other’s writings, if at all, not to find points of agreement hut to pick 
holes and to detect falsehoods. Both aides write in hatred and passion 
and freely and absurdly attribute to each other sheer mahee and 
wickedness. ‘ How can these courses stand with the principles and 
rules of that religion, whose root is Truth, whose branches are Chanty, 
whose fniita are good deeds 1 ’ * Than such passions there is ‘ no snob 
enemy to the findmg out of truth *.* On both sides we find the con- 
troversialista ‘ preferring their third tale syllogisms to the peace of 
the Church and the happiness of the world The Protestants are 
as dogmatic as the Catholics. 


' Let then look with the eye of chanty upon them as well as of seventy, aod 
they shall ted in them some excellent orders for govsrtiment, some singnlar helps 
for an increasa of godhneaa and devotion . . . and contranwiae >n tbemaeivss. 
looking with a more single aod leas mdolgent eye than they do, they shall ted 
that there is no such absohte and onreprovable perfection m their doctrine and 
refonaatioj} aa some dreamers ... do fancy. Neither ought they to think it 
strange they ehonld be afflias in anything, but rather a very miracle U they were 
not ao in many.’ * 

Reason anggests that on many points of religious controversy no 
certainty is attainable. Wise and ’ moral ’ men ‘ think not these 
diversities of opinion of any such moment, as that they ought to 
disjoin those who, in the love of God, in the belief of the fundamental 
articles of the CWstian faith, in integrity of life and honesty of con- 
versation . . . remain united 

All through the essay the question is put as one for all Western 
Christendom. Nowhere does Saodya refer to the particular circum- 
stances existing in lua own country. ‘ The greatest desire I have in 
the world,’ he wrote, ‘ is to see Christendom reunited in the badge of 
their profession . . . and that without the rum and eubversion of 
either part.’ * Unity m essentials, it is implied, aubstantially exists 
already; it needs only to be recognixed. The problem is how to 


• Ib, 1638 ed.. p. 156 
■ Ib., 1638 cd , p. 248. 


> Ib , p, 149. * Ib., p. 161. 

• lb , 1638 ed , p. 119 

• Ib., 1638 ed , p. 282. 

’ Ib 1638 ed p 262. Precisely the aame practical conclusion w 
in the HeplapUmeru eicept that Bodm went further and left out. as needless, 
any belief in the Christian faith 

• Ib , 1638 cd., p 288. 
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induce the clinrcliea to recognize tlieir essential unity and crediti:^ 
each other at least with honest intent, to apee to differ on what is 
not fundamental. From the European point of view the greatest 
obstacle m the way consists in the uncomprormsing attitude of tie 
Boman Church and its arrogant claims. He proceeds to make a 
suggestion that he might have found m More’s Utopia. If the Catholics 

‘ should but join with the Protwtacts in «nch eerriee of God as are allowed Ij 
both, ♦I’in eoncumag with them in some actions might abate the nttcr div ke 
which they have now of their whole way. . . . For faction, as by dispar.ty 
they are raised, ao by strangeness they are continued and grow immortal, whereas, 
contrariwise, they are slaked and made calmer by intercourse, by parley they a."e 
reconciled, by familiarity they are eitmgmahed.* * 

But that any kind of unity or agreement could actually be brongit 
about Sandys had no real hope. Argument, he points out, is altogether 
unavailmg. Neither side will argue except in the hope of completdy 
converting the other.* A union in charity is conceivable ; but chanty 
b just what is bcking. Compromise is impossible, for the Rotaaa 
Church will certainly not compromise, even if other churches would 
consent to do so. Compromise b impossible unless, indeed, it were 
forced on all churches alike by the concerted action of the govenimeats 
of Christendom, There exists in Christendom a common basis cf 
belief and upon thb Sandys suggests a church might be construct^ 
‘ to be established so universally in all Christian dominions, that this 
all Christians should necessarily hold '.* The construction of such 
a truly Catholic Church might conceivably be tbe work of a General 
Coun^ But, this being impracticable, * it remains that Princestake 
the matter in hand and constrain the Pope and others to yield to 
some accord Such action would be supported everywhere by all 
moderate persons ' who affect a quiet worid and peace above glorious 
troubles',* and would relieve governments themselves of grat p^ 
of their difficulties. But thb, he confesses, is a mere ‘cabinet dis- 
course of speculative consideration ' ; it b nselcas • o put your trust 
in Princes. 

_ • T*ke them m they are and as they are Lke to be, being brought op m l^ 
midst of their factionf and their where they peldom bear truth • • • ^ 

world may hold iteelf reaaonabir happy eund content if the ciriJ «tate be ophtld 
in any tolerable terms and not tbiafc that they ahoold care greatly for xtlorsASi 
the church and nneh lew for the tiniticg of the State Eccleaiaetiral, the diswa* 
tiona whereof daily aerre ao many men’a turn.' • 

Thus the conclusion b reached * our hope must be that God will 
effect what to man's wit seems impossible and ‘ extend hb compos* 

• A 1C39 ed., p. 152. 

•lb.. IG53 ed., p. 2S5. 

• Ib., 1639 ed., p 263. 


Ib. IC33 ed. 

Ib, 16M ecL. p- SW- 
ib , 1639 td.. p. rw. 
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Bionable and helping hand over hia miserable, defiled, disgraced Church, 
persecuted abroad and persecuting herscU at homo’.* 

It was, presumably, a result of his continental experience, that 
Sandys wrote as thougli the question were essentially one of the 
reunion of Christendom It was hardly worth while to point out that 
that was impossible. But for all his tallc about reunion, his essay was 
in the main simply a plea lot the making on all sides of reasonable 
admissions. He asked that it should be recognized that true Christians 
might honestly and rationally diflcr on every controverted question 
of the moment and that, so much being undcmonstrablc, to claim solo 
possession of saving truth was radically absurd He asked that the 
churches should give each other credit for a sincere endeavour to 
compass truth. The tolerance for which ho pleaded was an attitude 
of mind ; and its general adoption would have made legal toleration 
a matter of course. Though Sandys did not advocate mere legal 
toleration, he had gone to the root of the matter. It was Just the 
refusal to make reasonable admissions that constituted the d^culty. 

There were two things that Sandys was not prepared to tolerate. 
One was, apparently, the crpccssion of views positively anti-Chnstian ; 
the other was the arrogant claims that made toleration impossible. 
But all through the treatise it is clearly implied that it is not the busi* 
ness of governments to maintain by force any one form of Chnstiamty. 
It is, tather, the business of governments to compeUho sects to respect 
each other. Sandys seems to bave perceived, what was certainly 
the fact, that it was not governments that insisted on persecuting. 
\\hiat made it difficult or impossible for governments to be tolerant 
was the refusal of the sects either to tolerate or merely to be tolerated. 
He rightly put the problem as one, not of how to induce governments 
to tolerate sects, but of how to induce sects to tolerate each other. 

Mere legal ' toleration ‘ may express mere indiflcrence to religion 
or it may be a counsel of despair It does not necessarily imply the 
existence of such toleration as that of Sandys. It does not involve 
the general acceptance of anything that can bo called a principle. 
Sandys Was no prophet the tolerance he pleaded for remained and 
remains uncommon. His treatise, nevertheless, foreshadowed, for 
England, the controversy of the seventeenth century. But its bearing 
on the actual situation in England was only indirect. Later, during 
his honourable career as a rarliament man under James I, Sandys 
exhibited a pronounced hostility to Catholicism. It is possible that 
the life of practical politics blunted the fine edge of his perceptions 
and weakened his grasp of principle. But even in 1&99 he bad seen 
Catholicism os the chief obstacle to that union ir, reasonable charity 
that ho desired. What he hated m Romanism was its intolerance. 
Ho was right in thinking that it was not the attitude of governments 
> lb , 163S ed.. p. 300 
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BO mucli as the attitude of rdigious bodies that needed changing ; hst 
he was wrong if he Bupposed that, in England, Catholicism was tie 
obstacle. Perhaps it was so on the Continent : it was not eo 
in England. Nor was it the doctrine of royal supremacy that barred 
the way. "Whatever James I might think or intend, the Crown ia 
England was in no sense logically bound to the maintenance by force 
of any form of relipon. For England, apart from a general reluc- 
tance to make necessary admissions, it was Pnritan idealism and lie 
idealism later represented by Land, that blocked the road to 1^ 
toleration. 



CHAPTER X 


THEORIES OF THE CONSTITUTION AND OP 
SOVEREIGNTY 

§ 1 . BEOINNINQS 

B efore the reign of Elizabeth Eoghsh thought seems to have 
concerned itself vc(7 Iittlo with qucslions as to the nature of 
political authority or with 4 )ucatioos as to what sovereignty 
18 or where it should, or docs, reside. The earlier writers, almost 
all o! them, were content to say vaguely that constituted authority 
was ordained of God. They insisted on the duty of obedienoo to it 
and they discussed the relation of the Pnnes to the Pops or to the 
Church. Some concerned themselves with the conception of society 
ns a co-operative association for common welfare in a form ordained 
by God. They denounced eooia) abuses and euggested remedies,, 
but usually took tho government (or granted. Even under Elizabeth, 
controversy turned mainly on the mcaniog and implicatiooa of Royal 
Supremacy in ecclesiastical causes Indeed, for the first twenty years 
of her reign, writers on politica were concerned with bttle else. A 
change begins to be discernible about 1 ^ 0 . 

Argument in favour of monarchy as the best and most natural form 
of government is to be found, however, under the earb'er Tudors. 
But there was then neither much of it nor much in it. It is to be 
found in the strangely popular work of Sir Thomas Elyot, entitled 
The Goeemour.^ Elyot regarded ariatoctacy and democracy as alike 
tending naturally to disorder, ‘ Tho best and most sure governance 
is by one king or prince, which ndetb oiUy/or the weal of his people.’ 
This was not saying much : Elyot was aware that his good Prince 
might not bo easy to find. Indeed, hia book, like many others in the 
sixteenth century, was chiefly concerned with tho formidable bst of 
admirable qualities required to make a good Prince. The demand 

• Elyot (UOO C.-1540) held various more or less liopoltsnt olDcial posts at one 
time or another and twice served as ambassador to Charles V. He produced a 
number of rnotaliiing works and a Latin Ei^iah Dictionary. Th* Boke named 
fAe Ooverflovr was published in 1531 and was frequently repnnted up to 1680. 
It was dedicated to Henry Vlll. Etyot borrowed freely from I’atriu’s Ds Jltput 
U Begti IneMuiione and /fom the Jnthtabo of Erasnius. 

!M7 
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he was not thinking merely of England. He treats the question of 
the best form of government as one of practical expediency only. 
This much he may have learned from Machiavelli, to whom he fre- 
quently refers. He had certainly atodied both the Dtscortt and the 
Pnnee. He drew up a hat of eighty-five questions which he offered 
to elucidate for the benefit of Edward VI , and the bulk of thbae are 
eimply formed from the chapter headings of the Prmce and the Bis- 
corj».‘ It IS, however, quite inaccurate to aay that he represents the 
views of Machiavelli. His practical couclusion was the reverse of 
that reached by Machiavelli in the J>MC!t>fst and hts attitude generally 
IS Itahanate rather than Machiavellian. He insisted on the need, on 
occasion, of craft in practical politics , but he disclaimed any wish 
to defend the doing of what is really wrong ‘ He is to be esteemed,’ 
be remarks, ' the wisest and happiest man that, m proceeding, maketh 
least discords with time.’ The Pnnee must tnm his sails to the wind, 
altenng ns the occasion reqmrcth ; but, ‘ I mean not that any man 
should vary in amity, turn from virtue to vice or alter in any such 
thing as reqmreth constancy Like others, he saw in Macblav^lll 
only what he wanted * The views of Thomas were probably shared by 
many, those of Elyot arc more representative, as the popularity of 
his book seems to testify. But the writings of neither have any great 
significance. English thought was hardly as yet concerning itself 
with the questions they sugge-sted. 

From the time of Edward Vf to the year 15S1 almost all writers 
who dealt in any sense with political probletns were either pre- 
occupied with the Church or with the evils of ‘ usury ’ or were merely 
repeating the old formulae about the wickedness of rebellion The 
Be Re^uhlica Anglorum of Sir Thomas Smith is an exception and is by 
far the weightiest pronouncement of those years that is unconcerned 
with the Church. Next to it in weight and significance la the Homily 
of 1571. 

ir 13 a little difficult to cbaracteruc the change of direction that 
occurred in English thought m the later years of Elizabeth ’» reign 
without exaggeration of its extent and import People, we may s^y, 
began to apccuUte about the origin of political authority and the 
nature of political obligation, about the question as to the ideally 
beat form of govemmeut and the qut.stion as to where sovereignty 
lay m England and how math was involved in it It does not stem, 
however, that there was much such speculation till the last years of 

• They may be read in Strjpe, JUetnonab, tl, Pt. 1. In hii lltstory of Italy 
Thomas relied entirely on Machiavelli lor the etory of Florence. 

> Whether it be expedient to vary with time. Works, p. 134 

• The earliest reference to Machiavelli in English writing appear^ to occur in 
a letter written from Padua in 1525toOroinwelJ. Bee J. W. Horrocks : jUocAw- 
veil* in Tydor Opinion and DitcMstan, 1908* 
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the reign. there was of it, also, if we put aside Hooker, was 

timid and inconclusive and more or less incoherent. But before tie 
end of the reign attempts were made to prove that monarchy is the 
best form of government and peculiarly in harmony with nature. 
It was even suggested that monarchy is the only form of government 
that can be regarded as definitely ordained of God. Along with tins 
went an apparently increasing disposition to say that the Prince is 
accountable to God only for Ids actions. That, of course, had been 
said earber ; it was said now with a more defimte suggestion thst 
whatever limits to the Prince’s right may be imposed by laws of God 
or of nature, it is not limited by human law or by any institution. 
We may, perhaps, say that out of the earher Tudor doctrine of the 
duty of obedience and the conception of royal supremacy in the 
Church, there was being evolved a theory of absolute monarchy. 
After 15S0 the infinence of Bodin becomes marked and may have 
been partly responsible for a tendency to attribute unlimited powers 
to the sovereign monarch. But, on the other hand, not a single 
English writer of the reign of EUmbeth does actually claim unlimit^ 
powers for the monarch. The only writer of English who does so is 
King James VI of Scotland. English thought was not really moving 
in the direction of a belief in absolute mona^y. There was a certain 
tendency in that direction ; but counter tendencies also were gathering 
strength. 

It was in I5S1 that appeared a book by a certain Charles Merhuiy 
which, though tririal and confused, was the first Eng lish writing to 
show the influence of Bodin and marks a new departure.* It would 
seem, indeed, that the publication of Bodin’s iZepuific in 1576 must 
be seriously regarded as one cause of the new directions taken by 
thought in England towards the end of Elizabeth’s reign. 

llerbury discussed the question as to the best form of government 
and dealt, incidentally and confusedly, with the question of what 
is impUed in sovereignty. He admitted that there existed three types 
of weU-ordered commonwealths. An oligarchic land of democracy, 
in which * a number of good men and men of reasonable wealth do 
jointly bear rule together or an aristocracy of ' a few of the best and 
choicest persons may both be decently successful. His reasons for 
concluding that monarchy is better than either, appear to be reasons 
of expediency only, though it can hardly be aaid that he gives ^y- 
But he insists, using Bodin’s terms, that, in a monarchy, the Prince 
must posse&s what is called in Latin nvijestas and in French souccr* 
atnfti, that is, * power full and perpetual over all his subjects in general 

' A firifftDitrovTttcJ ru^/slliftmiiTrSitaioI 
archie roj »le * n » tern »ise,J lij- Bodin of • eertain t>l>e of notaurhy. Mrrtnjrr 
•Utc* that at the tiae his little book was pubJishwl. be had rwetJy ret^uard 
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and over every one ia particular*.^ * Neither is he countable o! such 
his government saving to God and his conscience.’ Nobles and 
* estates ’ in a monarchy can only have a ' voice deliberative ’ All 
tins looks as though it were taken straight from Bodin, but if Merbury 
bad really read the Repuhlie ho had not, it would seem, understood 
it At most he took from Bodin only what he could fit m with English 
custom. Bodin had seen the power of making law as the essence of 
sovereignty : Merbury’s ‘ full and perpetual power ’did not, apparently, 
include any power to make law. He evidently regarded England as 
a monarchy ; yet * our Pnnee,’ he ea^, ‘ is subject unto laws both 
civil and common, to customs, privileges, covenants and all kinds of 
promises, so far forth as they are agreeable unto the law of God He 
speaks of ‘ his power and authority in allowing and disallowing of 
matters propounded to he laws with the clearest impheation that 
the Pnnee cannot make law himself of his sole authority. Merbury 
copied from Bodin and left out the mam point. His feeble book is 
but slightly indicative even of a tendency. 

The tendency to see m monarchy the one form of government 
that ia ’ natural ' and approved by God. and the tendency to suggest 
or even positively to assert that the rights of the sovereign monarch 
are unlimited by human law or institution, found definite literary 
expression only Into in Elizabeth’s reign. The pubbcation of Dole* 
man’s Con/erenca in 1694 provoked replies of great significance That 
of Peter Wentworth, published m 1590, is comparatively very 
unimportant. But in 1603 Sir John Hayward published an Antwer 
which, I think, expressed the views of a large number of people at 
the time and certainly a view very widespread later. About the 
same time the Scottish lawyer Sir Thomas Craig produced a somewhat 
remarkable book m the same general sense, which seems never to 
have been published as written. And in 1698 appeared King James’s 
Trew Lau> of Free Monarches, which, written in Scotland, expressed 
a certain tendency of English thought in an extreme form None 
of these writings has any value as philosophy; none of them 
presents a distinct and coherent theory. It is hard to know 
m what order it is best to deal with them. Hayward is especially 
interestmg because he expresses to a very large extent the views of 
Royalists pamphleteers of the period of the coming Civil War. The 
book of Kmg James is interesting, I think, chiefly, because of the 
contrast it ofiers to the views of Hayward and Craig. It is only by 
comparison that the significance of these writers in English thought 
can really bo extracted. Hayward and Craig must be compared 
with Doleman on one side and with King James on the other. On 
the whole I think it will be most convenient for purposes of comparison 
to deal first with the views of Kmg James. 

• Brt«/e Discowe, 1681, pp 40, 41. * Ib., 1681, p. 44. • Ib , p 51. 
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§ 2. KING JAMES OF SCOTLAND 

The Tmc Lav of Frtt ilonarehies was published in I59SA It 
is significant that the only writings m English of the period of tie 
reign of Elizabeth that definitely fonnnlatc a doctrine of absolute 
monarchy, were written by a Scot in Scotland and by a man who 
suffered from the drawback of being himself a King. They cannot be 
taken as representing the views of any considerable numb« of pwple 
either in England or Scotland. They represent rather the sort of riew 
that was beginning to be dommant in France. But it may be remarked 
that Kmg Jamea gave to EUaabethan official phraseology a meaning 
that for the masa of English people it had never had- In a royal 
declaration, issued m I5S5, Ebea t^h had spoken of Princes as ‘not 
bound to yield account or render the reasons of their actions to any 
others but to God ’ ; and of herself as holding dominion ‘ immediately 
of the same almighty Lord and so therefore accountable only to his 
Di\*ine Majesty That the monarch in England was not personally 
accountable for his actions to anyone was matter of English law, and 
no one denied it. To say that he held his throne immediately cf 
God was a comforting assurance of the absolute independence of tie 
nation. The phrase expressed for the of Englishmen not the 
absolutism of the monarch, but the * aVolutism * of the nation. IMiea 
King Jamea founded on the familiar phrases conclusions they would 
logically bear, he was listened to with astonished resentment That, 
nevertheless, the Trev Lav expressed a real tendency of thought in 
England is shown by the readiness with which ita doctrine was taken 
up and further expounded immediately after 1603. The view 
expressed by James affords, too, a significant contrast with the far 
more typically English view that was expressed by Hayward. 

The views of King James perhaps underwent some alteration 
after his coming to England ; and certainly the Trrv Lav should be 
read in connection wjth his published species. Bat it b impos^le 
by any process to extract from his writings and speeches any distinct 
theory cither of Kingship or of the State. Indefinitely he may hate 
been influenced by what he faiew of the writers of France of the bter 
sixteenth century. He seems to have got something from Blackwood 
and something from Barclay. He may have derived suggesticni 
from Bodin. If so, he only half understood them : hb view b quite 

• It wai of coarse iodided ia tie «o=f>!»te «d.t5oa o! tie wcrls t-f 

Jaisf* la 1616. Aa eariier writXea work of Jasn, lie Laf 

erpreMedtieaarneecnseefdincityiaKinjntialweErdiatieTrrvItfw; bst 
need not be particuUriy coafjderrd. aiace it ti pr e t a tj aotiuig el»e aad tiat eaJy 
IrapajectanJj. 
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Unlike that of Bodin. 5(ach of wtat he had to tzy is merely rhetoncal 
and conveys little but bis sense of his own importance. He n-as "fond 
of argumentation and pnded hmuelf on bw cleverness lo dialectic , a 
sure sign, this, of the second rate But there is little argument in 
the Trerc Law, and what there is, is singularly futile That the book 
expresses a tendency rather than a theory should be evident to anyone 
who reads it carefully. 

In early ages, James admits, men sometimes chose kings for them- 
selves. ‘ Yet these examples,' he declares, ‘ are nothing pertinent 
to us,' because our kingdom of Scotland ‘ began m a far contrary 
fashion The kingdom of Scots was, it appears, founded by a 
certain Fergus, who came out of Ireland with a great number with him 
and made himself master of the country, till then inhabited only by 
a few barbarians. From this fact James draws the astdnishmg 
conclusion that 


'the kin^ Iherc/ora in ScotUnd were hefore say esutrs or rscLs of <Ti«n widun 
the tsioe, before any PsrlisoieDts were botden or Use matde , and by them wu 
the Und diatnbuted, whi«h et the hnt wm whole iheirt. itstn erected snd die- 
cemed and foras of gOTemtnent devised snd esublisbed. And so it inUowt, of 
necessity, that the kings were the sotbors snd nskert of the Isws snd not the 
Isvri of the kings.’ • 

The argument is historical if anything , but it is hard to see what 
meaning James can have given bis words. Was Fergus a King before 
he came to Gotland ? How came it that his followers recognized 
the coni^uercd land as belonging ‘ whole ’ to Fergus ’ Did the invaders 
bring with them no sort of law I If Fetgus were an absolute monarch 
before he left Ireland, then the ongiu of his monarchy was wholly 
independent of hia conquest of Scotland. These questions are, of 
course, only worth asking because James should have asked them 
himself. That he did not do so leaves his assertions meaningless. 

James seems to conceive the King of Scotland as primarily an 
owner by conquest. But apparently be owns not only the land but 
the people who live on ft ‘ As ye see it manifest that the King is 
over-lord of the whole land ; so is he Master over every person that 
inhabiteth the same, having power over the life and death of every 
one of them.’ * Can this power be derived from his ownership of the 
land ? Or was it recognized from the first in Fergus and if so, 
why 1 A just King, says James, wiU not take the lives of his subjects 
without a clear law ; * yet the eame laws whereby he taketh them 
were made by himself or by his predecessors He is not bound by 
the law ‘ but of his good will ’ * We begin to sec that Fergus has 


* Trew Law. Politwal Werkt cj James I, 
references are all to this edition 

’ Ib , Works, p C2 

* lb , p 63. 
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really nothing to do with the matter and that the argnmeat b net 
historical. Vaguely James conceived that an unlimited authority 
over persons and property might he and had been established is 
Kings by conqu^ . that successful wars of conquest had led Eomf- 
how to the recognition of unbounded authority in a monarch. Still 
more vaguely he conceived that there must be, somewhere, in aS 
societies, a law-makmg power without assignable limit, an unrestricted 
right to command mvolving obligation to obey. But he states to 
such proposition. That England and Scotland are ‘ free monarchies ’ 
and that in them such power hes with the King, he asserts quite 
clearly. But his attempted explanation of the assumed fact b feeble 
and mcoherent. He really docs nothing but emphasize in every 
way that occurs to him the idea of an unlimited royal authority. 

‘Kings art jostly called Gods,’ he aaid in a rpetch ia Parhaoeat in 10?9. 
‘for that they exercise a manner or reeenblanc© of Dinae power open earti- 
For ilyoa will consider the attnbotee to God, yon shalleeehow they acieeiatie 
person of a King. God hath power to create or destroy, male or nnntle at ^ 
pleaanrt, to gixe life or eend death, to jndge all and to be judged or aecocoUiJe 
to none i w raise low thing* and to make high things low at ha plnaare, and 
to God are both aoul and body doe. And the like power have King*: lh*7 
make and unmake their subject a: they hare power of raising and carting 
of life and of death • judges over all their aabjecta and in all causes and ytt 
aeeountable to none but only. Hey have power to exalt low things asd 
abase high things and make of their ribject* like men at the chess.’ * 

It Would seem to be implied that wherever monarchy eibts, this b 
the King's position But actually James never committed himstf 
to that a«sertion. He is doing little more than claim an unlimited 
authority for himself, first as King ia Scotbnd, then as Kin* 
in England. 

A King’s power resembles that of God : but, so far, no cosnectica 
has be^ shown, or even ^erfed, to eibt between the King’s power 
and Dia-ioe wUL But on attempt to connect them is made. God 
instituted monarchy among the Jews and gave Saul power to set 
tyr^ically and to hb people no right to depose or resist him. Thst 
monarchy * ounbt to be a pattern to all Christian and 
welHoimded monarchies’.* No Christian people nowadays ou^t 
to claim to that unlawful liberty which God refused to Hs own 
peculiar and chosen people ’. So it appears, after all. in spite of lh< 
eaiber assertion that absolute monarcbv in Scotland oripnated is 
conquest, that the King b to be obeyed, cot as the successor of Fergu* 
or of uiluam the Conqueror, but because bb commands are ‘the 
commands of God s minister ‘ and because he is a Judge ‘ set by Gcd 
^^ing power to Judge them, but to be judged only cf 
God . It IS a matter of course, then, that active resistance to the 


1 *>*• "‘oTli. Fp. 507. ye 

• Trof Lmc. Work*, p. ZO. • lb . p. Cl. 
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King is always wiclccd. James fdt himself logically entitled to go 
further. 


* It is atheism and blasphemy to dispute what God can do : good Chnstians 
content themsclvca with hts wiU re'tealed la tiia weed Bo \t vs presumption and 
high contempt in a subject, to dispute what a king can do or say that a king 
cannot do this or that : but rest in that which ia the lung's rovesicd will m his 
law.’^* 

'^‘Yet, except that Ood established an unlimited monarchical 
authority among the Jews and that the Scriptures consistently forbid 
rebellion, absolutely no reason ia pven for these assertions. James 
is credited, sometimes, with having expounded a theory of the divme 
right of Kings ; hut I do not see in what senso he can be said to havo 
expounded any theory whatever, unless it were a theory of the English, 
or of the Scottish, constitution. Ho had really no expUnaiton to 
offer of what he asserted as a (act. He was, indeed, conscious of 
the danger of attempts to explam. ‘ That which concerns the mystery 
of the King's power,’ he wrote, ’ is not lawful to be disputed ; for 
that is to wade into the weakness of Pnnccs and to take away the 
mptical reverence that belongs onto them that sit in the Throne 
of God,’ * 

The words last quoted give the key to his idea end to his attitude. 
They express his sense that the existence of unlimited monarchical 
power could not really be explained : it could only be referred to 
the mysterious will of God. Ood had willed that it should exist , he 
had created it among the Jews and the language of the Scriptures 
implied always that rebellion against a king is rebellion ngamst God. 
James did not say or imply that politic society rests on an obligation 
to' obedience that was specially created by God and could nohow 
otherwise have been created. He did not say that right to command 
involving obligation to obey bad been conferred by God only on 
patriarchs and Kings Theso assertions were suggested in France 
earlier and in England, in OverroU’s Comwolion Bool, a little later 
they were not made in England during the sixteenth century. James 
had no positive theory ; he did not approve of OverraU’s statement 
of the case and told him that ho had ‘ dippeil too deep into what all 
Kings reserve among the arcana impcni *.* Ho believed that it was a 
Christian’s duty to accept tbo fact that God commands unlimited 
obedience to Kings. But ho felt that it was dangerous to pry into 
the matter and dangerous to attempt definition That way lay all 
the heresies His writings express an unexplained sense of divmity 
in Kings, but they express no theory of divine right. Ho as no on y 
a ting Umsell, but be wos well owaro of tho ugly possibilities of orgu- 
mentation. 


* Speech in Star Cheraber. 1010 Works, p. 333 

• Letter to Abbot. ICOO In Wilknis* 0>ii«/ki, IV, 
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§ 3. HAYWARD AND CRAIG 

Far more in accord with ordinarj' English opinion were the views 
expressed in Sir John Hayward’s ^»wtrer of 1603A Towards the end 
of Elizabeth’s life, the question of succession seemed to have become 
exceedingly senoua. Hayward’s main purpose in writing was to show 
that James of Scotland had an absolute right to Eucce<^. The same 
thesis was elaborately mamtained by Sir Thomas Craig in a book 
written about the same time, that remained unpublished.* Both 
deemed it necessary to expound the nature of monarchy in general 
and of English monarchy in particular ; and they expressed suh- 
Btantially the same view and used much the same arguments. Both 
show clearly the influence of Bodm The two books together gire 
very full expression to a \n€W tyTiically English, utibtanan and illopcali 
and very widely held in the seventeenth century. 

Both Haj’ward and Craig endeavoured to show that of all possible 
forms of sovereignty, that of a single person can alone be called 
‘ natural The reasons Hayward gives for thinking so might have 
been derived from Bodin. Sovereignty consists in a nght to commanJ- 
* But obedience cannot be performed where the commandments are 
either repugnant or uncertain : neither can these inconveniences be 
any ways avoided but by union of the authority which doth wo* 
mand.V If sovereignty belongs to many and the many ore knit in 
one will, then, indeed, the commands of the sovereign will be neither 
inconsistent nor vague. But this is unlikely ; * and the more they 
are who join in government the less natural is their union and the 
more subject to dissipation'.* A union of many wilLs, so far from 
arising inentably, that is ‘naturally’, is unlikely to occur at all; 
while if very many are concerned, such a union becomes practically 
impossible, unnatural, that is, in the highest degree. 

Craig argued differently to the same conclusion. He maintain'd 
that, starting with the family, monarchy arose inevitably from the 
nature of man, his needs and his associations. ‘ By the only instinct 
of nature, by mere inclination and choice of the nund, men embraced 
monarchy for their own safety. ... Reason which governs in men 
aims always at monarchy, as tbe most certain form of government- 
Aristocracies and demcxracies arc merely accidental results of tyranny 

* An Antvrr to tJie First Part of a eeraiiiu Confermes eoneerniny Suceessio^ 

•Tlif book, originally in exuta orJy in an English tr&nslstion 

itshed In 1703. Conctmtnj At PtyU of Suootstivn to On Ktif^orn of 
the trwulator’* title. The dedication to King James is dated J*na4Ty 1, 1^'*^ 
Cr»tg was an enjineat lawyer, author of a ttandard mork on Scottuh Ued I'"'* 
cntitJed Jiu Ft^sdole, Like Hajward'e. Lie book waa designed aa an answer to 
Xlolemao. 

• An Ansvtr, lt02. I.B. Mb. 
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by jnonarchs nnd reaction ngainst it ‘ Natural ’ is that which 13 
absolutely involved in the nature of man and his permanent environ- 
ment, ns monarchy, by Craig, « conceived of as being But the 
degeneration of a monarch’s rule mto tyranny is not ‘ natural ‘ but 
accidental, ‘bo that these amtocracies and democracies were not 
instituted from any natural cause ’ ‘ Hayward pointed out that 
monarchy is tlie form of government that has prevailed always almost 
everywhere m the world. Only in Europe, he says, have other forms 
been tried in some places, and of these, ‘ some are already returned 
to a monarchy and the residue in their time will do the like, even as 
all others have done which have been before them ’ * The fact of 
Itself suggests not only that monarchy is ‘ natural ', but that it 19 the 
most practically efficient form of government. The argument was, 
already, an old one in France 

Hayward argued, not merely that hereditary monarchy is practi- 
cally by fat the beat of all forms of monarchy, but that when once 
It has been cstabLshed, the right of the heir under the law of succession 
becomes quite absolute So oacred is the right of the heir, ho declared, 
and 80 important is it to all mankind that it should he kept inviolate, 
that any people that disregards it commits an offence against all other 
states which affords just ground for war. ‘ For as in the state any 
man may accuse upon a public crime, so in the state of the world any 
people may prosecute a common offence.’* The same assertion had 
been made by John Leslie, Bishop of Ross, writing m 1660 on behalf 
of the claims of JIary Stewart and her son. Hayward saw, however, 
a certain difficulty. Rebellion or conquest may result in the displace- 
ment of a dynasty : is it to he said that no later king of the new dynasty 
has any right to command I His answer was that ‘ the suecessors 
of n usurper by course and compass of time may prescribe a right, if 
they who have received wrong discontinue both pursuit and claim 
He did not stop to examine the implications of that assertion. Craig 
argued the question more elaborately but very confusedly As a 
lawyer he 6.aw that the mam question may be put thus : in on 
hereditary’ monarchy can the established law of succession be altered 
by any enactment I Ills answer was that it could not. He seems 
to have thought that the right of the nearest lu blood to inheritance, 
whether to property or a crown, is quite absolute under ‘ natural ' 
law and argues that n statute debarring the rightful heir from succes- 
sion to a crown would be of the same nature as a statute arbitrarily 
depriving a man of bis inheiitonce m property. It would be a mere 
act of robbery and a breach of natural law Peter Wentworth, in 
1598, had argued the matter differently. Parliament, he admitted, 
may deprive private persons of their property But, he wrote, if 

I lb., p. 15 » /In /lnJM>er, I.C. 

• Ib . l.E • lb., i. 
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' No princo is sovereign who seknowirdgeth himself either subject or secount- 
sbte to any but to Cod . . If a pnnee doth profcaa that he wiU bear him* 
self regardful of the accomplishment of the laws, he doth not condition or 
restrain himself . . . being tied thereby to no acanter scope than before . . . 
the authority eeaseth not if perfonnancca do fad • ‘ 

For nil that, it appears that tho aovercignty of a Prmce does not, 
or need not, include any power to make law of his own sole authority. 
‘ Parliaments in all places/ he nays, ‘ have been erected by kings/ 
But ho says also that the manner of law-making is determined ' by 
the particular laws and customs of every natiou, m which the consent 
of the prince, either secret or express, sometimes only is sufEcient, 
always principally doth coneW • 

Hayward m.iy possibly have /cJt a doubt as to whether Jus Prince 
might not be entitled to abobsh altogether the Parliament his pre- 
decessors had erected. Craig, certainly, felt no such doubt He 
inclined to the view that, if there be any unhiuitcd sovereignty, it 
lies only with tho Prince ‘ m tho Parliament or Great Court of the 
Kingdom Certainly it is only in Parliament that the Pnnee is a 
legislator , ' because otherwise ho cannot make a law that obliges 
tho subjects nor impose taxes upon them’.* In Bntam, bo says, 

‘ the llonarcby is tempered with something of Aristocracy and Democ- 
racy ' and no taxes can be imposed * without public consent But, 
m fact, Craig was very far from asserting the absolutism of the Prince 
oven in Parliament. lie raises the question whether the Pnnee in 
Parliament can ‘ by any new statute take away or destroy the common 
and municipal law of a kingdom Not only did he deny flatly that 
Parliament was competent to empower Henry VIII to settle the 
succession by will , but ho seems to have felt serious doubt how far 
any law-making power existed at all • Yet Craig was even more 
emphatic than Hayward in denying to the subject ony nght of forcible 
resistance to the King’s acts Kmgs ore accountable to God only and 
subjects ‘ may complain to God against the iniquity of their king, 
but not to any other In the passage that immediately follows this 
remark it seems to be implied that even though the King should 
slaughter the innocent and spoil his subjects of their goods, there must 
bo no rebellion. The King has no right to tax his subjects ‘ without 
public consent yet, if he ‘ spoil ’ them, there is, apparently, no 
remedy. 

It 13 impossible, Craig argued, rationally to hold that a King is 

* yin Amwt. B * lb., 2.F, p 39. • o/ SuKtt»ion. p. 123. 

*lb. p 102 •! Ib.. p. 123 

• Craig, m the manner of Bodin, to wlionv ho frequently refers, spealu of 
* ftindsmentsl laws , , . of tho lamo date otkI establishment with tho king- 
dom which can certainly in no case bo altered (Chap. 15) But, of course, tho 
phiaao is not Craig’s, but that of his translator. 

' Right of SucMsion, p. 189. 
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5utject to deposition on the gronnd of tyranny. The question irbo 
is to try on such a charge is nnanswerable. Kor can the charge 
even be properly made. To say that the commonwealth itself cisj 
accuse and judge its sovereign is absurd ; ‘ for the commonwealth b 
only a mute body which can do nothing of itselL If nothing be done 
un& the Commonwealth accuses, all kings may rest securely and 
without fear on their thrones.* ^ If, for any reason, a King bscoms 
unpopular, the * mob ’ would always be quick to declare him a tyrant ; 
and if such a judgement shoold be held to justify rebellion, govern- 
ment would b^me meficctive and even impossible. Ko State can 
be stable or quiet if it be admitted that forcible resistance to tie 
sovereign is ever justified. 

If what King James suggested rather than expounded is to 
called a theory of the divine right of Kings, then Hayward and Craig 
were certainly not exponents of that theory. James may be siH 
to have claimed for the King, simply as God’s representative, aU 
powers whatever ; he can make law of his sole authority, the h'vcs and 
property of all his subjects be at his mercy and to question his aothonty 
or seek to limit it, is a kind of blasphemy. Yet even James did not 
really qmte say as much as this; and no one in England, hticn 
Elizabeth’s death, said anything like it. Hayward and Craig agree 
that the King is sovereign and that he is God's minister and delegate, 
accountable to God only, that he may not be resisted or, in any case, 
deposed. Bat to them there b nothing really mysterious alout 
kingship. They were at great pains to explain that it arose naturally 
everywhere in the worid, from the needs and the experience of man- 
They believed that something called sovereignty, concerning which 
their thought was vague, mo^ be recognized somewhere and i* 
recognized in a single person. They believed that the English K^ 
possessed this sovereignty. Bat when they sought an explanatioa 
they turned to Bodin and not to Barclay. Kor did they accept th* 
doctrine of Bodin. Their soverognty did not inclnde the power to 
make law. Their King is not a sovereign in the sense of Bodin. 

S 4. DOLEMAK; AM) IIAYWABD AM) CRAIG 
It is a fact that Hayward and Craig agreed far more with thftf 
adversary, Boleman, than they did with King James. ‘Bolemaa , 
or Robert Parsons, like Hooker, laid down * that it was man’s natu^ 
sociability, added to his feebleness in isolation, that had driven hhn 
to create and to accept authority. The institution of govenunct 
arose inevitably and being from nature is from God. So far he w^ 
in fairly exact agreement with Craig and Hayward. But be ass^ed 
that no particular form of goTcmment was spcciaDy of divine insti- 
* f'l Sufct-u^on, p. 16, 
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tution. ‘Tbeac particnlar fonns are left onto every nation and 
country to choose that form of government wbch they shall like 
best and think most meet for the natures and conditions of their 
people.’ * Here, verbally at least, he parts company with them for 
they wished to have it both ways. Monarchy, Doleman declared, 
has been proved by experience to be the best form of government ; 
but the powers of the monarch should always be limited by law, as 
in fact they are in England England is a ‘ mixed ’ monarchy. In 
this, in spite of hia talk about the institution of monarchy by God, 
Craig agreed with Doleman. 

^Vhat has to be kept in cund, Doleman argued, u that Kings 
exist at all, solely for the welfare of their subjects That bemg so, 
if a King do not respect the laws of his monarchy or observe the 
implied conditions on which his authority is held, he may lawfully 
be deprived of his crown, ‘ upon just and urgent causes and by public 
authority of the whole body It is merely absurd to say that 
authority having been delegated to a King, the people can have no 
nght to take it from him. A commonwealth eiosta ‘ for justice and 
oHee ’ : and no delegation of anthonty can rationally be conceived 
except as having strict reference to those ends. The assertion that 
a King may always do as he willa and that the very property of hia 
subjects really belongs to him, * overtbroweth the whole nature of a 
commonwealth itself *.* If a Pnnce, he concluded, do not govern 
religiously, equitably and lawfully, not only may be be deposed but vri- 
dently for tbe salvation of tbe commonwealth, be ought to be * The 
same principles apply to tbe heir to a crown. Laws of succession vary 
from country to country ; and that fact alone proves that all laws 
of succession are of merely human origin. No mere law of succession, 
therefore, can give to anyone an absolute nght to succeed. Reh^on 
being the most important of sU considerations, the lack of religion 
in an heir at law is the best possible groimd for excluding him from 
succession For * no reason or law, reb^on or wisdom in the world 
can admit such persons to tbe government of a commonwealth by 
whom no good but destruction may be expected to the same 

There is far less difference between the views of Doleman and those 
of Craig or of Hayward than either of the Utter were willing to admit. 
To all three monarchy was denved from human need of it Doleman 
declares that all forms of government ahke develop thus naturally and 
‘ being from nature are from God Craig asserts that only monarchy 
develops ‘ naturally ’ • it alone therefore is from God. But tbe 
difference between them here does riot asBOJmt to xoDcb, sinre Crsjg a 
monarchy does not or need not, and even should not, involve complete 
sovereignty in the monarch. Doleman draws the conclusion that a 


• lb . p. 73. 

• lb., p, 69. 


» lb , pp 32, 33. 
‘ lb., p. 1. 


* lb., p. 73 
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King vrho turns tyrant may be forcibly deposed. Craig refuses to 
admit this, but he argues the case as a lawyer or on mere grounds cf 
expediency. His language about the King as God’s lieutenant tas 
no real connection with his mam assertions. Like much of snch 
language m the sixteenth century it exhibits little but a conventional 
piety. 

Doleman concludes, further, that the heir to a throne may alwajs 
be set aside if public welfare imperatively demands that course. 
Craig argues that to deprive any heir of his inheritance is contrary 
to natu^ law. But he does not dream of asserting that laws d 
succession were established by God. There is, in fact, no absolute 
antagonism between the views of these writers. But Poleman wished 
to secure a Catholic successor to Elizabeth ; while Craig and Haywarf 
alike simply conld not believe that any Catholic or Spaniard had aay 
ri^t to b^me King of England. That inability seems to have 
been general among Englishmen, then and later. 

S 5. DE EEPVBLWA AEGLOEUSl 

Hayward and Craig had apparently accepted the notion that full 
sovereignty must exist somewhere. But they had not really accepted 
or even understood it : when they came to the point, they hi^e^ 
and hedged. In spite of Bodin they saw the English Constitutlca 
as what was called a ‘ mixed ’ monarchy. It was the ordinary view 
at the time. Sovereignty was conceived in England es shared or as 
divided. It was not really, in Bodin’s sense, conceived as existing 
at all. There was no distinct recognition of an absolute law-maldsg 
power. To the question : Where does full sovereignty lie I the 
answer could only be : Nowhere. Merbury and Craig both made 
that answer by implication. Where resides power to make law I 
The answer is : In many places, according to the purpose and natuR 
of the law to be made. Where is absolute power to make law f No 
one was wilhng to admit that such power existed. Parliament is * 
High Court ; not the only High Court, yet the highest. It can decids 
what law js ; but how far it can make law is a question. Law is 
conceived, especially by lawyers, as r ulin g all ; King and Parliament 
interpret and apply 

Yet it had become or was becoming possible, before the end of the 
reign of Elizabeth, to see supreme power as residing in the Crown lu 
Parliament and there only. Such a view, though something, at lesst, 
very like it, had been token longbefore by the idealist lawyer horteswf, 
it bad been barely possible to hold under Henry But the Tudor 

government had made of Parliament something ^eTy different fro® 
what it had been at the oonunencement of Henry VlII’s reign. B 
had begun to feel itself representative of a nation : it had begun to 
claim ts of right what the Crown had given to it. The legend that 
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England had always been a Parliamentary monarchy was growing 
up. The common lawyers were becoming increasingly hostile to the 
exercise of royal power in Star Chamber or Council of the North or 
courts spiritual. The conception of the King in Parliament as the 
only proper law-making body was striking root. At the end of Eliza- 
beth's reign it was on the pomt of being aaid that there are bo houts 
to royal authority, that England, in Portescue’s phrase, is a dominium 
regale pure and simple and that all law proceeds from the King. But 
no one ea)rs so under Elizabeth. On the other hand, it was actually 
being aaid, or at least very strongly suggested, that England is a 
domintum pofiCtcium et regale and that supreme power resides only 
in the Crown in Parliament. 

By far the moat important exponent, during the reign of Elizabeth, 
of the view of England as a mixed monarchy, was Sir Thomas Smith. 
He was a man of the moat varied learning, accomplishments and 
experience. At the time he commenced his famous book he was 
Elizabeth’s ambassador to Franco . before that ht had been in turn 
a Uiuvcraity professor, a Dean, Provost of Eton and Secretary o! 
State under protector Somerset. He had lectured at Cambndge on 
natural philosophy, on Greek and on civil law, having taken a degree 
in law at Padua He took priest’s orders in 1610, but, after 1669, 
seems to have forgotten the fact altogether. The loss of his various 
posts under Mary was but a temporary eclipse He served as ambas- 
aadot in Pans from 1562 to 1666, and it was during those years that 
at least the hrst draft of the De Jiepubltca Angl^m was written,^ 
though it Was not published till 1583. Many editions rapidly followed. 
Sir Thomas was sworn of the Pnvy Council in 1571 and made Secretary 
of State in 1672. He died in 1677. 

Six Thomas was not a philosopher. He was a man of afiaira, a 
junst, a scholar, a man of the world of practical pohtics He was 
struck by what seemed to him the dissimilarity between the law and 
constitution of England and that of continental countries and m par- 
ticular of France. He tells us that the chief purpose of his book is 
‘ to see who hath taken the rjgbter, truer and more commodious way 
to govern the people Actually there la very little comparison in 
the book aud nothing to show that ho knew much of the constitution 
or law even of France 

After remarking that commonwealths are conventionally divided 
into three types, according to whether ‘one, few or the multitude 
rule Sir Thomas proceeds at once to assert that actually it is very 

» It would socni. though It is not oefUln, that towards the end of his days, 
he added to his book a good deal from William Uamson s Dacrtpiion o/ 
England. . , , 

• De ItrpuhUca Anglcnim. Ill, 0, «d. L. Alston, p U2. Ai[ my refereoces 
are to this valuable edition. 
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rarely that any ol them do po sunply. ‘ Ton must not tahe that you 
shall find any commonwealth or government simple, pure and absolute 
in his sort and kmd.’ * All or nearly all actual constitutions are cf 
the mixed type. England is an excellent example. 

* The most high and absolute power of the realm of England 
consisteth,’ says Sir Thomas, * m the Parliament.’ An Act of Parlia- 
roent, he goes on to explam, * is the Prince’s and the whole realm’s 
deed : whereupon justly no map can complain, but must accommo- 
date himself to find it good and obey it ’. Parliament 

‘ »brog»t«Ui old l&^, la&ketb new, prelb orders for th\ngs past »nd for 
hereafter to be followed. ... AJI that erer the people of Ron>e might do . . . 
the same may be done by the parbament of England, which representeth a»i 
hath the power of the whole realm both the head and the body. For ereiT 
EngUshmea u entended to be there present . . . from the Pnnee fo the lo»«t 
person. And the consent of the Parliament is taken to be erery min’* ccc- 
pent.’ • 

For England it is Parliament, with or including the Prince, that 
makes law and imposes taxation. To do these things, it would feed, 
requires the whole power of the realm and that whole power Is net 
in the Prince alooe. We must connect all this with Smith's definitica 
of a commonwealth as ‘ a society or common doing of a multitude o! 
free men collected together and united by common accord and coves* 
ants among themselves, for the conservation of themselves as well in 
peace as in war It might seem to follow that every man’s consent 
is needful for the making of bw within a commonwealth. 

Was Sir Thomas asserting full sovereignty, or sovereignty as full 
as that of Bodin, for the Parliament of Engbnd ? To say so would 
misrepresent his thought.* It must be remembered that be was not 
concerned with what may be and little with what should be.* He 
was asking simply how Engbnd was actually governed. He found 
that it was governed by the Prince but that, normally at least, tie 
Prince made bw and imposed taxes only in Parliament. He explains 
that while the making of laws and the proriding of money is done by 
the Prince in Parliament, the management of foreign rebtiocs 
of officbl appointments is by ibe Prince alone.* He never expliritly 
Bays that the Prince can neither make bw nor impo«e taxes of iu* 
ow^ will simply. He was not, I think, prepared to say what th< 
Prince could not do. He might have said that nhat really rules i* 
custom ; but he did not say so. Nor docs he seem to have been eWt 

‘ Dt Rep., I, 6, p. 14. 

* Ib . HI. 1. pp. 48, 43. • Ib . I. 10. p. 20. 

•JUitUnd.bowfTfr, thought that be wav See Ct~f. //iff , e<f 1320. 

and p. 233. One must h<*aitste to di«acree. 

* He (peaka aLjhtmgly of riato'a and Jlore’i Utopias: 'teip>r>i ccttC'*' 
wealth*. »uch M oeTei- waa nor neitr «b«n U'. Ill, 3. p. 142. 

* Z)« , II. 4. p. C3. 
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fts to the nntureof the law-makmR power of Parlmmcnt. Heappears 
to confuse the mahinR of law with a final judge mtnt as to what is law 
Parliament was to him ‘the highest and most authentioal court of 
England and from Parliament’s decision ns to what is the law there 
is no nppcal. He did not clearly distinguish between legislative and 
juilicial power . he did not distinctly tec law as simple command It 
might be gathered from the Ik Itepulhca that England was governed 
not 80 much by the Prince or by Parlinment as by courts of law Yet 
even though it be true that ‘ for him Parliament was still primarily a 
court’,* it must be added tliat it was certainly an omnicompetent if 
not an omnipotent court 

Sir Thomas never uses the word ‘aovcreignty ’ and, had he been 
asked where tovereignty lay in England, he would have said it was 
in the Prince. To him ' the highest and supreme authority ' is that 
‘ which dotli control, correct and direct all other Jnembers of the 
commonwealth * * This, il may be sjid, ii just what Elizabeth was 
doing. But the Sovereign to Sir Thomas is not the law-maker and 
m his view ought not to be He associates ‘ absolute ’ monarchy 
ilefinitcty with tyrnnny, saying that ’ uncontrolled authority neces- 
sary in Vi’ar, is in peace very dangerous both to monarch and people 
and asserting that ‘ for the most part they who have bad that absolute 
power ’ have become very tyrants.* Sir Thomas scem.s to have seen 
BO reason why h»~makui(; should not he the funclioa oi a apocMjJy 
constituted body completely impotent m many relations. 

Sovereignty, in fact, ought to lie divided ami commonly is. To 
say that such a division of power cannot exist is mere nonsense, for 
it evidently docs exist, talk about sovereignty as ) ou will Sir Thomas 
was looking at a very complex thing, compounded of law and custorn, 
tradition, habit, institutions and detailed nnangements and he tried 
to describe it as it was. He did so with a sense that it was quite 
admirablyadaptcd to itspurpoac Tosay that in a well-ordered State 
there must be a sovereign power, irgibus solulus, definitely vested 
somewhere, struck him, li ho ever thought of it at all, as simply untrue 
His well-loved England was proof to the contrary. He seems to have 


• Dt Hep., II, 2. • Mftollwam Thf Ilyjk Court e/ Parluimtnl, p. 127. 

* De R*p , I, 1, p 0 

•lb, I, 8. Tho Chapter lir*d"d *01 the sl«e!ute Kiofi* fclir 
Thfimnn oxen the word sUolote m three ihOwat senucs, bpcakinR of t Ct)urt, 
and cipcLially of thu HikIi Court of I'arliamint, ho uw* it, bs dues bumhartl, to 
HKnify that lU deeuiion^ urc not awbipct to apjienl A Court tuny be absotute 
even thuugji itn luu'diLtioii »»• viry hroitiJ A King or a kiuedorn h absofu(o 
it compb'tely imi< piiuictitof nU foicign juweri Ihie )" the oiciiniiry aixUcntb- 
cciitury U'e of tho UrirrnnJ earne* no tiferenro to llic ]io»,tioii of the King in 
hii own lOuntry. Thus .''inith epenku of early Kinm in Kofiland as ‘ each Abso- 
lutely reignini; in ins crmntry Hot in tiiii particular chapter tuo ‘ absolute 
king’ is dearly ono who i>oobiwhh all |KMirs. 
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been profonndlj aware that iinmaii institutions will not actnallj £t 
into logical categones. The constitution of any State was, he inrlsted, 
a natural product. ‘ The mutations and changes of fashion of gorem- 
ments m commonwealths be naturaL . . . According to the nature 
of the people, so the commonwealth U to it fit and proper.’ * 

The negative aspect of Sir Thomas’s views is possibly even mc.'e 
significant than their positive aspect. Sir Thomas never refers to 
God as the author or giver of authority ; nor does he ever refer to 
the Scriptures or even to natural law in any sense. He has, apparently, 
no conception of divine right in the Prince or in anything else. Govern* 
menta and constitutions develop naturally out of need and are good 
or bad as they serve their purpose and suit the character of the people. 
They exist for commonly understood ends and their authority, it is 
impbed, is derived from the need of society to take thought for its 
own welfare. Anthonty, in fact, is deriv^ quite simply from the 
need of it. There was no question or difficulty about it in the very 
British mind of Sir Thomas. 

But there was a doubt m his mind which one hardly expects to 
find in a high officer under the Tudors. The idews of Sir Thomas 12 
general led him to be slightly unsound, from the Tudor point of 
on the question of the rightfulness of rebellioD. 

‘ the eonrsonvealth,’ he obsen’ee. * u eril goveraed by ta eril reltf 
and cajost ... if the Uvt be mede. as oost Lie they be, alnyt to ousuia 
that estate 5 the qu-stioa reoainetb whether the oledieoce of then be last aaa 
the disobedieoee wrongs the proSt aad coasemtioa of that estate rtshl and 
jtutiee or thedusobtsOQ: and whether a good aod opnphtoao aad Iotii efha 
country ought to saintain aad obey them or to by all laeaas to ab^jb 
them,’ • 

It is not a question, apparently, of whether mere disobedience is 
allowable but of whether the just man should seek ' by all means ' W 
abolish the laws that such an estate and endeavour it* 

dissolution. Can Sir Thomas have meant all lawful means t But 
how, in such an estate, could there be any T The question appear* 
to be frankly, if long-windedly, put : but it is not frankly answerrd. 

Tbe learned,* says Sir Thomas, ‘ will judge in each case acconLug 
to the purpose of the doers and the estate of time then present.' !• 
would seem to be implied that rebellion may be justified by cfrvimi- 
etance. The impbeatiou is rather confirmed than weaken^ by tie 
remark that * certain it is that it is always a doubtful and h nr a n fo^ 
matter to meddle with the changing of the laws and gOTemnest ct 
to disobey the orders of the rule or government which a man doth 
find already established It is clear that Sir Thomas, good EIi»* 
bethan Churchman as he was, had not been notably imprmsed by t-s 
official argument of the Hoi^'es. 

» Z>e Afp.. I, 15, p. is. *111.. I. B, p. 10. ‘lb.,!. B- 
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It is apparent how closely the new of Sir Thomas Smith agrees 
with the view of the constitution of the English monarchy that was, 
later, suggested, rather than expounded, by Hooker Hooker placed 
legislative power in full Parliament and regarded the monarch as 
bound by law in fu3 executive capacity. 

‘Though no manner of person or cause/ he wrote, 'bo unaubjeet to the 
king's power, yet so is the power of the king over all and in all limited, that unto 
all his proceedings the law itself is * rule. The axioms of Out regal govemment 
are these : fez fscit regem s the king's grant of any farour made contrary to 
the law u void : rex oihtl potest rust quod ]ure potest.' ' 


Smith would surely have agreed. 

In the writings and the Parhamentary activuties of Peter Went- 
worth, we find a view perhaps atill closer than Hooker’s to that of the 
unphilosophic Sir Thomas. But in Wentworth the tendency towards 
a conception of Parhamentary sovereignty is yet more pronounced 
^The power of Parliament,' Wentworth declared in his Discourse,* 
Ms appointed by God, as the power next to himself to reform and 
redress wrongs and outrages which cannot be holpen by other means 
and by good and wholesome laws to procure the peace and wealth 
of the Republic.’ The Prince, on the other band, he also ‘ the ordin- 
ance not of any man but of God is God’s deputy ‘ for the main- 
tenance of his truth and to minister justice according to the good and 
wholesome laws of that land over which he doth place him 

Here the Prince seems to appear definitely m a merely executive 
capacity, though there might bo some difficulty about the mainten- 
ance of God’s truth But law-makmg, »t seems, belongs only to 
Paihamcnt as a whole. Such a conception, or any near approach 
to it, involved as corollary the assertion of a right to free speech in 
Parliament. Wentworth’s ParliamenU^y career was largely devoted 
to that assertion If law were to be made for redress of grievances 
and wrongs only m Parlament, it followed that m Parliament there 
should be complete freedom to discuss, to propose and to ofier advice 
to the Prince, upon any and every subject. Not only would its work 
otherwise be hindered, but a ngbt ia the Prince to forbid or set limits 
to discussion is inconsistent with theconccption that legislative power 
resides only m Parliament. All this, of course, is theory of the Engbsh 
constitution rather than of anything else. But bebnd it all is a 
notion, perhaps rather vague, though it » not vague « Hooker that 
power to make law belongs rightly and essentially to the community 


to Uer Wnttea m 15W « « wwiirer to E 

1608 after Wentworth’s death. For Wentworth* views Bee the article y 

Kealo m i?ev , Aprd, 1084. 

• Ib , pp. 45, 46. 
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itself. That power is claimed for Parliament on the ground, as Smiti 
put it, that ‘ ever}* Englishmen is entcnded to be there present 
The conflict of the next century was clearly coming, even though no 
one under Elizabeth seems to have foreseen it. 

§ 6. CONCLUSION 

At the end of Elizabeth’s reign there existed a tendency to assert 
that the recognition of an absolute legal sovereignty, definitely seated, 
was necessarj' to the well-bemg of society. It was no more than i 
tendency and it was not very strong. ^uU sovereignty might f< 
thought of as vested m the monarch alone or in the Crown in Parlia- 
ment. Visibly there was a movement in both these directions. Bet 
far stronger was the tendency to illogical compromise. Full sove- 
reignty might, of course, be attributed to the monarch without any sort 
of theor}* about divine right. The phrase ‘ the theory of the divise 
right of Kings ’ has been used fat too loosely and with curiously little 
consideration. It baa been used, sometimes, as though it had no 
assignable meaning or as though it referred to a mere unexplained 
sentiment. If either were the case, it would be difficult to find s 
reason for using it at all. But it is hardly the case. At the close of 
the sixteenth centurj* a theory was bemg developed which msy, with 
sufficient accuracy, be termrf ‘the theory of the divine right of 
Kings’. But it Was not formulated in England in the sixteenth cen- 
tury and it was hardly more than strongly suggested even in France- 

Any theory which can accurately be dignified by this hackney^ 
phrase must, it appears to me, satisfy two conditions. It must, in 
the first place, have specific and exclusive reference to monarchies- 
Throughout the sixteenth century it was being taught that God has 
forbidden resistance to all properly constituted authorities, so that 
the duty of obedience to them b a duty to God and the right to demand 
it may be called a divine right. To cafl this doctrine a theory of the 
divine right of Kings, as though it referred to Kings only, would be 
inaccurate and misleading : to call it ‘ the ’ theory' would be simply 
absurd. The theory of the divine right of Kings must assert that 
God intended mankind to be governed by monarchs and himself 
established monarchies and monarchies only. In the second place, 
while admitting, as it could not avoid doing, that a people can asd 
does confer actual coercive power or forec, the theory must assert that 
moral obligation to obey the monarch b the result of a div-ine 
of real authority. It must deny that such obligation could possibl/ 
be created by any human arrangements. A King, of course, needs 
absolutely that popular recognition which confers force ; but the rtw 
authority of the monarch, that b hb right to demand obedience as • 
duty, b created and conferred by God and could not otherwise eri#*- 
at alL The theory b that which asserts that no right or duty can b* 
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crcftt«<l out of a eupposition or a sense of need ; that no majority 
can impose on a man an obligation that did not rxist before , that 
unless God has granted autbonty to demand obedience, no such 
authority exists ; and that actually the divme grant of it has been 
made to Kings only. This is the theory suggested, at least, in France 
by Barclay and De Cclloy. I do not sec m what sense anyone not 
prepared to make tfacao assertions can be called a believer m ‘ the 
theory of the divine right of Kings ' 

To Bay that the King ts Ood'a vicar Or lieutenant or, bke Peter 
Wentworth, that the Prince is an ordinance ‘ not of any man but of 
God certainly does not imply belief m any such theory The phrase 
IS piouafy utilitarian Obedience is due because the Prince, pre* 
flumably, acts in the sense of God’s will. It is, perhaps, due only so 
far as he eo acta. As for the constantly repeated declaration that 
rebeffion against constituted authority was always wicked, not only 
had it no necessary reference to Kings but it could be and was made 
on the purest grounds of expediency It docs not necessarily imply 
any theory at all of the nature or the origin, or even the extent, of the 
authority against which reticlhon is forbidden. All these formula 
imply no more than that all obligation is ultimately to God 

None of the English Elt 2 nhetban writers are willing to admit, or 
do actually conceive, that any obsolutc and unlimited authority exists. 
Borne of them seem half to believe tbot it ought to exist , they do 
not see how it can. It may, perhaps, be said that they feel, obscurely, 
that though monarchy atoie out of need and circumstance, yet obliga- 
tion to obey con only be to God. But they do not see point 
clearly. The Scottish lawyer, Craig, says that monarchies alone 
arose directly from the will of God : but this only because they alone 
arose ‘ naturally I cannot find anything that ought to be called a 
theory of the divine right of Kinj^ in Elizabethan writings. I do 
not find it even in the writings of King James, which seem to mo to 
express no theory at all. 

Under Elizabeth the sense of the wickedness of rebellion was 
kept vivid by the sense of danger from France or from Spain, by the 
rebellion of 1569 and the plots that centred round Maty Stewart, 
by the fear of Cathobo rising stirred up by the Jesuits and by the 
awful example of France. Towards the end of her reign men were 
beginning to ask wbat was the nature and source of that autbonty 
wluch must not be resisted. They wore also beginning to ask where 
it really lay. The relation of the Crown to Parliament and to law 
was becoming a question. Theones weie in couise lA , 

but not one received clear expression Such as they were they pointeti 
forward in various directions, to Eliot and Piynne, Feme and Fi mer. 
^on after the accession of Jamts we h^in 
It might bo argued that the first expression m England of the theory 
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of the divine nght of Kings appears in 1G06 in Bishop Ovenall’s 
Convocation Book. But e\en there it is indefinite. Overrall does 
indeed assert quite definitely that Gcxl onginally gave authoritj 
always and only to single individuals, patriarchs or Kings, and that 
all non-monarchical forms of government are perverted or degenerate, 
mere results of the unrubnesa of man. ^Mlat is vastly more important 
is that he does appear to imply that while ordered society rests upon 
an obligation to obedience, that obligation could never have existed 
had it not been specially created by But it is only by implication 

that he can be said to make that essential assertion , and one is doubt- 
ful whether he really meant to make it. The theory of the diiine 
right of imgs, in the only sense I can give to the phrase, belongs to 
the seventeenth century and not, even m France, to the ciiteentL 
In England I know, at present, of no full expression of it earlier ttsa 
the writings of Sir Robert Filmer. Even Filmer was not too clear 
about it. Nor was Filracr at all representative of typical royaLd 
thought in his time. His view was certainly not that of the cais 
of the royahst writers of the period of the Civil War. 



PART III 


FRANCE 
CUAPTER I 
PRELIMINARY 

I N Germany, owing largely to the chaotic nature ol its politicalcoa- 
atitution, the controversy ol the eixteenth century was, Irointhe 
first, and remained, far more religious and juristic than political. 
The issues were, it is true, largely political and the results more political 
than religious. But the pobtical issues of the conflict were diflicult 
to disentangle at a time when nobody knew whether Germany were 
a monarchy, an tnstotracy or a federation Controversy turned 
mainly on questions of theology and questions as to the nature of the 
Church or on the question of the legal relation of Princes of the Empire 
to the Emperor, The main political question that was raised was 
as to the rights and duties of secular nilere in relation to religion and 
the Church, In England the mam question m debate was of the 
import and implications of the conception of o national Church under 
royal supremacy. It was a conflict between modes of thought all 
but frankly and simply political and ntilitarian and modes of thought 
CBBcntially religious There, too, the controversy turned largely on 
religious beliefs. But in France, from Legmiung to end, the con- 
troversy was far more political than rebgious. 

At the eonunencement of the sijteenth century, France, though 
far more settled than Germany, was yet, in many respects, chaotic. 
In every pert of its territory, the action of the central government 
was limited or obstructed by clerical, noble, provincial and com- 
munal privilege or custom. All powers were already claimed for 
the Kmg ; but his rccognired positive rights varied from province 
to province. The centralized machinery of administration, bo far 
as it existed, was at once extremely iasuflicient and very imperfectly 
controlled. Law varied from province to piovmce and even from 
town to town. Though France was very conscious of its FrenchnesB, 
yet poplar sentiment was very largely local rather than national. 
All through the century men talk of going out of Guienne mto France. 
271 
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The connection of many of the frontier provinces tvith the monarchy, 
though m nearly all cases old m one sense, vras really cotnparatirtly 
very new It was onl}* m the mid-fiLeenth century that the EnglL'h 
had been dnven from Normandy and Bordeaux ; it was only after 
war (1574-6) with the Ouijt of Annagnac that Louis XI had been 
able to take efiective possession of Guienne In Languedoc the royil 
authority, nullified by the English war, had been re-established only 
under Charles YU Old French Burgundy had been recovered f": 
France after the battle of Nancy and Bnttany had become part cf 
the kingdom in any real sense onlv m 1493 Provence had come to 
the Crown only in 1460. The reconquest of France under (Tharles VII 
and Louis XI was not only recent, it was incomplete. In almost all 
these newly acquired temtones the Kmg had l^n forced to adimt 
that he could not tax save under a grant from the Estates of th' 
province. So far was this from bcimr a fiction that it was hard to 
induce them to pay anything Each of then, loo, was left with its 
Parlement, a rupreme court with far more than judicial powers, 
completely indv^adoat of that of Paris The French noaarrhyel 
1500 was an invasive and aspmng rather than a governing power. 

Under such circumstances the centraUzing pohey of Francis I 
and the increasmg taxation of his reign was bound to provoke restft- 
ance and to afford fine opportunities for ambitious great nollea- 
There followed, ako, the spread of Cahinistic Protestactiso over 
wide areas, especially in the south and west. French Protestantns 
allied itself with prc'incia! and municipal resistance to the actioa cf 
the government, with growing exasperation at the increase of taxa- 
tion and with a faction of great nobles, to form the Huguenot party. 
The Huguenot was very from forming a merely religious party- 

Rebellion followed. In 1562 began a series of desolating civil 
wars. Centrslired government practically disappeared and hrar^ 
all but broke up. Castellion's propheev that the contending part:-* 
would ruin France was veiv' oearlv fulfilled. It is probable that only 
the deaths of the last Valois Kings without children and the fact thi* 
Henry of Navarre was at once the military chief of the Huguenots ani 
a man of something like genius, prevented a disruption of the km- 
dom. ^ Even to, the civil wars resulted in terrible devastation, 
poverxslini*-nt, misery and demoralixation. 

Along-ide the fighting developed a great controversy with p^ 
and ink. Ju»t as in the English ci'fl war of the next century. *-• 
political pamphkt lite.-ature of the period after 1562 is vejv' great ia 
amount. Men of all sorts, clerics, nobles, scholars, Lourgeoi*, e'en 
poet*, plungf“l into the controvcisv on one side or another. 
every on*- was vitally interi-'ied. In timisof S'cnrity political thou.-* 
tends to be superficial and to express mere acquif^cfnce in cJi't.r- 
facts. Fundamental questions as to the nature of govemm^taJ 
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ftuthority are cither not raised at all or are shelved with uBexaiiuned 
catchwords It is even comlortaWy assumed that they have been 
satisfactorily answered, the amount and the senousnesa of the 
thought devoted to the nature of the State seems to tend to vary 
inversely with the sense of security. ^Vhcn government breaks 
down and the country is infested with marauding bands of rufSana 
and no one’s life, property or honour is safe, it is perceived that these 
questions need an answer So it was m sixteenth-century Prance, 
when it became a question of reconstructing government So it was 
in England in the seventeenth century ; and so it may be again In 
the latter half of the sixteenth century France became a great factory 
of political ideas. 

What was formally in question for France-wss the nature of the 
French monarchy. There was little question made of where legal 
sovereignty lay. It lay with the King or, as some said, with the 
King and the Estates of the realm But the question was of the 
nature of this sovereignty It was a question that referred to the 
foundations of the monarchy histoncal and ideal, to its ‘ fundamental 
laws It was a question of the ideal relation between the King of 
France and his subjects and so necessarily of the relation between 
government and subject. It involved the determination of the tela* 
tion of the King to tradition and custom, to law, to the ^wh and 
to religion. The question whether the sovereign has a right, or is 
bound, to put down heresy by force or whether men ‘ for the cause of 
religion have a right to rehcl, arc here euhsidiary. The controvemy 
in France turns on the larger question whether the subject ^y right- 
fully, for any reason or cause, forcibly resist the King. Though at 
the end of the century the ‘ constitutional ’ or rather the customary 
theory of the monarchy was by no means dead, though Patlements 
and municipalities and provincial estates continued an obstructive 
resistance m the name of customary rights, till late in the seventeenth 
century, we may say that the answer was in the negative. Iho 
Cathobc League represented a last desperate attempt to establish a 


divme right of resistance , 

Throughout the sixteenth century, in spite of all checks set- 
backs, in spite, or rather because, of the Huguenots and the Lea^e, 
two things were growing in the mind of France In the mt P eco 
was growing a sense of the need for rwogwtion of a singe ydi 
supreme and endowed with power to make law absolutely: m 
second the conception of this needed sovereign power as ordamw 
and directly created by God as His agent for the welfare of society. 
The puncevs in whom Franco w rommg to believe, whom H“^enoM 
ns well as Politiques see is Henry IV, is not the princeps o 
law. a delegate with all the powers of a sovereign people, but a^g 
who owes his throne to God’s arrangements and his powers to Uod 
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gift. It is, strictly, a religions conception, thongh its effective bisij 
was utilitarian. In spite of all opposition France was makiEg for 
itself a national government. More and more clearly it appeared 
that only the recognition of a single will as supreme could give Fraice 
unity or peace or order. It seemed so to many early in the ceatu .7 
and to the mass at the end. This was only to be expected ; for, ia 
fact, it was so. 



CHATTER n 

LE GRANT MONARCHIE DE FRANCE 


O NE who wishes to ttnderstand th<j development of political 
thought in France m the sixteenth century can do no better 
than begin by studying Lt Grant Monarcht it France of 
Claude de Seyssel. Bo Seysael's view was that of an ox-mmistet of 
Louis XII, at one time Chancellor of France, at another ambassador 
to England, a bishop and a scholar, a man of long and varied experience 
in the aflaira of Church and State. It was the view, too, of a man of 
acute intelligence and observation and of much common sense. Le 
<rran( il/onarcAie was written during his retirement after the death of 
Louis Xlt, apparently in response to a rerjuest for counsel from the 
new King. It was published m IfilB It has been said that we can 
gather from this book bow France thought of herself and her political 
constitution at the commencecaent of the sixteenth century.* This 
observation is so far true that much of the controversy that followed 
can be read as a commentary on or an expansion, on one side or 
another, of the views of Seyssel. 

Tet the contrast between Seyssel and Barclay is very pronounced. 
In view of what followed, the most stnlong thing about Seysael’s book 
is the absence from it of any reference to divine right His grant 
monarchie rests not on divine right in any sense or degree,^ but on 
custom and expediency. He is one of the few writers of the sixteenth 
century, outside Italy, who show clear signs of having been mSuenced 
by MachiaveUi.* From the Roreotine writer he had learned some- 
thing, from his own experience, much more. To 8c3rssel government 
was Simply a practical problem of how to mamtain peace and order 
and justice. He recognized customary rights without inquiring into 
their nature ; with other kinds of * tight ’ he did not concern 
himself. A great deal, he remarked, m his preface, has been written 
to little purpose about the best form of government. Men anange 
things in their own minds as they wish them to be and picture a 
society of sensible and virtuous beings, ruled as such beings might 


* A. Jacquet in iJ«w« it* QuaUtmt nittorijuts, 

• M»ny of the iixteentli-centuiy wnters who refer to ' 
not even show any reel acquaintsDce with hw works 
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he. Bat this is not helpful. Actnallj no one is so sensihle or so 
\irtuous as these writers seem to think men are ; nor is any State, 
big or little, regulated and mantled solely by reason. Sej^ iru 
determined to consider only the actual. Like the practical man le 
was, he probably thought that once you get among abstractions yon 
never quite know what you are t-*>lkTng about. 'What is wanted abort 
all is a government that can govern. 

Tet the question as to the best form of government did troolle 
him a little. Hc felt by no means sure that it was monarchy. To 
monarchy, he pointed out, there are grave objections. So nnch 
depends on the Ring ; and the King may be and probably is, mere 
or less incompetent.^ Good Princes are rarities. It would seem that 
the best form of government ahould be an aristocracy. By * aristoc- 
racy*, be explained, he meant, not the government of an bereditarj 
group, but a government of notable and eminent persons based cn 
some system of election. But. owing to the perversity of man, such 
a government is practicaUy liable to corruption ; it tends to become 
a close and selfish oligarchy.® He concluded in favour of he^rtuy 
monarchy as the form of government least liable to d^encatioa and 
most practically effective. For, he pointed out, men find it mare 
easy and natural to obey a single chief than to submit to control by 
a group of any sort.* 

But monarchy to Seyssel was only out of doubt the best form of 
govemrr mt when it was such a monarchy as that of France. France, 
he felt eure, was the best governed country in the world. ^Miat cade 
the govcminent of France so admirable and satisfactory was just tb< 
fact that the King of France was checked and restrained on all sida 
by customary law and customary rights. Seyssel saw the French 
constitution as a system of checks and balances producing a resj 


equilibrium. He saw France as s system of customary rights, 

liKurf:** (.<.1,. : -1 1 ritiM a=a 


liberties and franchises belonging to classes and groups, dues i 
provinces, under an hereditary monarch who was bound to resp^rt 
all such customary rights as part of the constitution of the monar^v* 
The function of the King was to exercise a general controlling and 
directive power and to reform abuses. In one passage Seyssel speaH 
of the Kbg as making law.* But it is clear that he bought of Uw ** 
made only to supplement defects or c orrect manifest abuses. Exist- 
ing law he conceived as something that should not be, or evea s* 
something that could not be, altered. He certainly had no notka 
of an absolute law-taaldng power residing in the King or aaywher* 
else. He would probably have regarded the question of how far tie 


‘ Le Grant iIcnarcXie, IT, Qiap. 2. • IK, I. Ctap. 1. 

• This ohnerranoa is repeated by cMjphlrteers after lift? aad, 19 
partieulir, by Louis le Hoy. 

* Le Cham Monartkie, II, Qiap; 4 . 
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could make law as one of those questions that should never be 
ask^. 

Ee^BseVs * peat monarchy ' was not ‘ constitutional ’ in the 
ordinary sense in which that term is used. He did not regard States- 
General as even a part o{ the constitution of France If, he says, it 
be a question of general legislation, it is sometimes expedient to 
summon to council, along with the notables and high officials, ‘ a few 
people from the cities and chief towns of the kingdom This is 
hia only reference to States-General He insists that it is wholly 
desirable that the King should hold councils for the discussion of all 
important questions and should never act hurriedly or on impulse , 
but be never suggests that the King is positively bound to listen to 
anyone. There seem, indeed, in his system, to be no stnctly legal 
limts to the King’s powers. 

Yet, it there be no legal limits, there are real limits. The beauty 
of the Freuch monarchy consists in the fact that it is ‘ lefrenie par 
bonnes lois, ordonnances et coustumea, lesquelles sont itabhs de telle 
sort* qu'k peine se peuvent rompie The King is ^der three kinds 
of restraint. In the first place Franco is a Christian and, what js 
more, a religious country. The consequence of tbs w that an openly 
irrebgious King would he generally bated ; and accordingly^ the King 
is under a practical obligation to live outwardly like a (Sinstian and 
refrain from tyrannous and unjust bdiaTiour II he does not do so 
any ordinary pnest may rebuke him ‘ to his beard 

In the second place the King is restrained by his own judicial 
machinery. The Parlements, Seyasel says, ' out estS inatituez priaci- 
palement pour cette cause et cette fin, de refrener la puissance absolue 
dont vouldroient user les rois To these High Courts the King 
himself is subject quant a la justice distributive But he is careful 
not to say exactly in what the restraining power of the Parlements 
consists and does not even mention tbeir claim to veto royal edicts 
by refusing registration. Always, when it is a question of defining 
limits to the royal authonty, Seyssel becomes studiously vague It 
is possible that he said less than be meant . it is more likely that be 
did not Wish to admit that there existed quite definite and stnctly 
legal restramts on the action of the Crown 

But the third kind of restraint is the most important of the three 
and appears, indeed, really to include the second. The Kmg of 
France is restrained by all that complex of ancient law and custom 
which is of the essence of the monarchy. Even though I'Oere be 
no legal reason why he should respect it, yet, in fact, be must. These 
ancient ordinances ‘ ont esti gardia pour tel et un si long temps qiie 
les princes n’entreprennent point d’y diroger, et quand le vouldroient 

* Lt Orani JUonarehtt, II, Cbap 4. 

' Ib., I, Cbap. 8. 
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faire Ton n’obeist point a leors commandemeat Under tnci 
restraints and ‘ subject to his own law the King is far better honoured 
nn d obeyed than would be the case were he simply absolute.’ 

The ambiguities are deliberate. The streng^ of the Frcnd 
monarchy as Seyssel saw it, lay in the inconsistencies of ita constitu- 
tion. On the one hand we have a King able to cope with all emergencies 
because his powers have no legal limit. On the other hand we hav* 
a people so happily wedded to its ancient customs that it is imposnl’s 
for the King to disregard or to destroy them. All that is n^ed to 
make the system work is justice and reason and goodwill, such as 
France found in Louis XIL* It might be said that his idea of tie 
sacredness of custom, his idea of group rights as absolute, lasted oa 
in France into the seventeenth centu^, and was, in fact, the mat 
obstinate enemy the monarchy had to deal with, Tctaining its vnalhj 
long after constitutionalist and contract theories had gone into liria 
But to put the matter so would be inaccurate. Seyssel had no idea 
of group rights as absolute : he seems to have had no conception cf 
‘ absolute ’ rights at all To b)m the problem was aimply one of how 
to secoje and maintain order and justice : and he saw safety only h 
adherence to custom and tradition. 

Seyssel’a theory of the constitution cf France seems to expwJ » 
momentary equilibrium of forces under Louis XIL Local and clss 
privileges, the right of nobles and of clerical property to eicaptiw 
from tailles, the rights of local Parlcmcnts and provincial estates, 
had been more or less definitely recogaired. For the moment it did 
actually seem that the constitution of Fiance was such as Sejasd 
described it as being. It seemed to be so to so acute an observer as 
Machiavelli. In his I}ucorTi he speaks admiringly of the French 
monarchy, ‘ which enjoys complete security for this only reason, tisl 
its kings are bound to compliance with an infinite number of Isws 
upon which the well-being of the people depends Yet l/juis XI 
had already represented the idea of a Princept whose will is Uw 
throughout his dominions. Fif^ years later men saw in that mosa-^h 
an innovator who began the destruction of that ancient consthrti* 
which Seyssel had described. 

The^ optimism of Seyssel is, in fact, rather astonishing. For 
his positivism his picture is as aanguine and idealistic as Fortesccf * 
account of the constitution of England. His implication that c=.*to=: 
and tradition ruled France, allowed nothing for changing circumstasces- 
He was aware of a tendency to change, but he saw in it only a tenden^ 
to degeneration. Yet be ought to have seen that so delicately UIasc« 
a structure as his could not in anv case last. Introduce into this i jstes 

» Le Grant ^femarthi*. I, C5;*p. JL * Ib.. I, &*?• 1- 
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tie idea o( positive right or the idea o! unfettered law-making power and 
the whole structure goes to pieces Once the question of legislative 
power is definitely raised, the mam question comes to be as to where 
such power resides. There is in Le Grant Monarchte no suggestion that 
it can reside anywhere but m the King On the other hand, insist 
that customary rights arc absolute and you will have a legally limited 
monarchy which will be nearer Scyssel’a than the other, but will not 
be his. Both these things were to happen or bad happened already 
in 1518. Under Francis I the Crown developed afresh an aggressive 
and centralizing policy, which threatened alike seigneunal, ecclesi- 
astical, municipal and provincial * liberties ’ ; and along with this there 
developed a theory ol royal absolutism. 



CHAPTER m 

CONSTITOnOVAl. THEORIES 
5 1. ABSOLUTIST THEORY 

I T was chiefly in the law schools of France that the absolutist theory 
of the monarchy was formulated under Francis I and Heniy II. 
In the first half of the century the most important of these schools 
was that of the University of Toulouse, even though Alciati andDuarea 
and, later, Doneau and Cujas, all taught at Bourges.* The study 
of the Corpus Juris was beginning to proceed upon new lines. The 
new school of jurists, of whom Jacques Cujas was the greatest 
sentative, sought to connect Roman law with the actual We and 
institutions of the time in which it developed, and thought of 
as a system of law for all times, but as one which could only be 
Bto^ m relation to the state of society which had produced it The 
public lecturing of Cujas only be^n in 1554, but ever since the publica* 
tion in 1514 of GuilUume Bud^’a great treatise, De Asse tt rartibus, 
French scholarship had been tal^g an antiquarian and histoncd 
direction. The woth of Cujas was only part of the effort of Frenw 
scholars to reconstruct Roman society and its history.^ It 
noted that the growing ascendancy of this new school of jimsts 
to diminish the influence of the Corpus Juris ca the political thought 
of the period by exhibitmg it as belonging essentially to the past. 
In 1567 Bodin complained that too exclusive an attention was gi'co 
to Roman law : what was wanted, he declared, was rather a co^ 
parative study of all legal systems. The point is neatly^ illustrate 
by Cujas’ own refusal to apply the results of his historical rtndies 
to the ywlitics of his own day. * Nihil hoc,’ he would say, ‘ ad edictum 
praetoris.’ _ _ , 

It would be easy to exaggerate the influence of the wntWg ^ 
lecturing of the French * civilians They can have directly influec 
few beyond professed law studenta. This, however, certainly do« 
not mean that their influence was unimportant. lawyers 
a great part in shaping the policy end the theory of the mon^ J 
in the sixteenth century, as they had done all through the later Hicl e 
* Both Ddsmu ao4 Cuju vere pupil* of Tooloooe. 
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Agea. It sigmficant that the ParletHfnt of Toulouse, fed by the 
law Bchool of it« Unlveraity, eaily became a champion of the King’s 
claim to almost unlimited nghts, while the Pariement of Paris, m 
which city the law school was unimportant, tended to take a very 
diSerent view. Without doubt the work of the French civilian jurists 
did much to establish the idea of a law-makng princtps, a supreme 
and sovereign will 

That this idea was to some extent derived from, that is, to some 
extent a direct result of, the etudy of Roman law, is no doubt trae. 
But the influence of such study on ita votanca was not a simple thing 
Two Conceptions were found m the Corpus Jurtt the conception of 
a sovereign law-making princeps and the conception of the princept 
as delegate of a sovereign people. The stress might be laid on one 
or the other, ot even alternately on both The study of the Corpus 
tfurii did not necessarily turn men into royalist absolutists. ‘ In the 
beginning of things,' says Alciati,* ‘ Kings were not established by 
divine decree but by popular consent.’ His pupil, Frangois Connan, 
laid down that if a king by hereditary right should defy human and 
divine law, ‘i^ranuus cxpellendua est'.* Doneau* seems to have 
seen in the institution of royal abeolutista a mete matter of expediency. 
The opponents of absolutism could have found texts on then side In 
the wntlsgs of these jurists had they looked for them : as in fact 
some did.* 

But to explain the fact that an absolutist theory of monarchy 
developed in the France of FraodeJ, jt js m noway oeccasaiy to refer 
to the Cofpui Juni If literary ‘sources’ of the conception of a 
law-making sovereign are required they can be found elsewhere. 
All through the later Middle Agea such a conception had been tn 
process of formation. It had, even, been fully formed The bull 
of Pope Boniface VIII, called Sacrosanctae Ecclesiae, issued in 1298, 
had spoken of the Pope as one * qui jura omnia m scrinio pectoris sui 
cenaetur habere '. The game Bull bad laid down, with regard to 
local customary law, that whatsoever the Papal Sovereign permits 
he must be taken as coaunandiog ; which is precisely what the 
absolutist lawyers of the sixteenth century say ol the King in Prance. 
AH tliat the jurists, or anyone else, nce«Icd to do was to take over the 
Papaliat conception and apply it to their national King. But they 
need not even have gone to Papal Bulls. They had little need to 
add to, or to alter, what they could have found in the wntinga of 
Wyclif or Occam, Dubois or Marsilio. Italy, too, in the fifteenth 
century, it may 1» noted, had developed a conception of a IVinw 
ruling absolutely as the representative of Ood. A book written in 


‘ Andrea Alciati, 1492-1660. De «r6ori(m t{gwfit<ilu>nihut, 1629. 
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this sense by an Italian Bishop, describing the King as an image c! 
God, had become well known in France before the year 1500.* 

The fact is that the French lawyers of the sixteenth century wer« 
only continuing the work done by their predecessors from Beau- 
manoir to Jean de Doyat. From the tune of Louis IX onwards tie 
lawyers of France had been constantly engaged in an effort to extend 
the power of the Crown m every possible duection. They had pzt 
to ^man law chiefly to look for weapons against the antagorm'U 
they recognired as most formidable : feudalism and the Charth 
They were concerned, at first, not with theories of sovereignty bet 
with questions of jurisdiction and procedure and the legal principles 
governing these. Under Louis IX they had laid down two great 
principles, without as yet explaining their implications. * Tonte 
justice emane du roi,’ declared Beaumanoir ; and . ‘ Fief et justice 
n’ont lien de commun * In relation to the Pope they were mab* 
taming already a kind of ‘ Galhcanism Under Philip lY the dec- 
trine that the King possesses all powers was all but proclaimei It 
would probably have been formally asserted much earlier than it wa* 
but for the interference of the Hundred Years War. Ihiring tie 
revival of the almost wrecked monarchy, in the fifteenth century* 
the influence of the lawyers steadOy revived. Louis XI adopted tie- 
point of view and governed through them. They proclaimed, tic** 
that the King is direct lord of all Lnd and of all persons. Tie ecs* 
ception of an absolute power inherent in the Crown end limited cdy 
by law which forbade the King to destroy his own position, had beeu 
imphed from Philip TV's time onward. As the actual power of tie 
King increased in the latter half of the fifteenth century, the hcp«s 
of the lawyers grow bolder and their claims took a wider sweep. 
in connection with the edicts of Francis I, they used, for the first tmic. 
the formula : ‘ Car tel est notre bon plaisir,* they were but going * 
step further than their predecessors had dared to go. They ssv, 
then, the promised land close in front of them. It was not nearly to 
close as they imacined. 

Students and bookish people generally arc far too ready tr> trac* 
ideas and ideals to literary Kjurcea. Ideas are begotten of 
stance on the human mind, and rarely, if ever, is their source to b* 
found in books. What books supply is chiefly fonns and convestic^ 
of eipressjcn. They furnish categories and classifications ano, 
perhaps, * arguments ' ; they anpply needed contrasts and paraS^ » 
they suggest ways of puttmg things. But the continuity of 
thought arises from the continoitv of circumstance- It woma be 
mea^gless to say that had there been no such thing as the Cerp^ 
J urit, the ideal of a royal absolutism would have developed in ci' 

» SpeaiJxrm Tiiw. by Roderins Saaeia*. Ealiop Calafcw*- ** 
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teenth<ent^ France precisely as it did ; because, had there been 
no BUch thing, France and all Europe must have been quite other 
than it was. But we may say that Uie xmmense and increasmg con- 
fusion and the felt need of order ate alone enough to account for the 
genesis of the ideal and for its ultimate triumph If the theory of 
absolntism came first from the lawyera, that is not because the lawyers 
were students of Roman law, but because, as lawyers, they were 
above all preoccupied with the idea of law and of law-making power 
and because they were seeking legal remedy for devastating disorder 
and confusion. 

The conception of the King as an absolute monarch was, with 
the lawyers of the first half of the sixteenth century, rather an ideal 
than a principle. It did cot bind them to assert that the political 
sovereign must everywhere possess unlimited powers or even to assert 
that monarchy is generally the best form of government In fact 
they did cot go out of their way to make any such rash assertions. 
They were t hinkin g of France and of France only, or they were com- 
menting on the Digest and only on that. But concerning what was 
right and best for France they had bttle doubt. 

In any esse it was not the Roman conception of sovereignty that 
was being elaborated, but the conception of a monaicb rming as a 
vicegerent of God, independently of any popular will or consent. 
For, in the sixteenth century, once expression wss given to the idea 
of a ftinetpt to whom unlumted obedience was due and who had 
power to it^e law for all, this conception had to be shown to he in 
accord with the will of God. Inevitably the Prince delegate was 
transformed into the Prince of divine appointment. The tendency 
to this transformation is apparent from the first, even among the 
lawyers. When a jurist is not merely commenting on the Digest 
hut writing specifically of the kingdom of France, he tends to represent 
the King’s absolute authority as derived from God simply. The 
study of Roman law helped the lawyers to see law-making power as 
the very essence of sovereignty and suggested to them the embodi- 
ment of such sovereignty in the King of France ; but they tended 
from the first to substitute the idea of Divine sanction for the idea of 
delegation. 

The Jura regnt Franciae of the lawyer, Jean Ferrault, published 
under Louis XII, was probably the first book published ui sixteenth- 
century France to claim for the King nghto almost unlimited. Almost 
but not quite unlimited . for all the wnters of this school of the first 
ball ot tie century insist tiat tiene exist /o France ‘iiiadamcnW 
laws which the King is bound to reflect In the view of the royalist 
lawyers there are just two things the King cannot do He cannot 
alter the * Sabo ’ law of succesaon and he cannot ‘ alienate donwin . 
As to the Salic Law it may have seemed only logical to say that a 
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Prince who Euccecds to tie thiroe onlj by virtne of a ep«~£c li» cf 
succession cannot timself alter that laTr. This Teas at least dear: 
bat in what exactly aHenation of domain consisted was a qoadx 
on wbici diferent views were taken. Tie principle was an old cae : 
it had been broadly averted by tie States-General of 1459. It was 
generally endersto^ to mean that tie cooH not alienate rerente- 

bearing property attached to the Gown : and in this speciSc eenss 
it was mamtamed by Bodin at the I^tates of Bl<^ in 1576. It wis 
Bometimes interpreted as meaning that the King eoold not cede arr 
territory within his joiisdictjon. Bat the royalist lawyers tended 
to pve the role as restricted a meaning as possible. By tie end cf 
the centoiy they were interpretmg ‘domain* as referring neiti-ff 
to property nor to territory bat o^y to the eoTeregn power itsEi 
Kever at any time do they see ‘ fnndamental law * in the claims made 
by Pailements or Estates ; and they tend to see it only as roles wbri 
prevent the King from destroying his own sovereignty. 

More EgniScant than the work of Jean Ferraolt is tie 
Trarjsiat of Charles de GrassaiHe,* pobUshed in 1533. In this bcci 
we lee the P«oman pnr.oept in process of being metamerphowd k*«9 
the vioegereat of God. The Kirig of France is described as ‘i=p«t» 
in no regno ’ ; he is also described as * qoidea corporalis P<=i ’• 
He cannot alter the law of foccesiem or alienate domain ; bri a^ 
other powers are definitely attributed to bin , indoding cn&ftc2 
rights of legislation and taxation. All jorisdHion bdengs to Hs 
and he can rappress all inferior jcrisdictions. He Grassaille was a: 
eitiemift and Bodin’s theory of tie French monarchy, ecepar^d 
with his, imght be described as constitutionalist. Bat his view was 
typical of that taken by lawyers before 1562, and not by U»yc* 
c^y. In 15^ tie lawyer-poet. La Ferriere, attacked ^tskI f- 
Baying that an element of aristocracy eristed in the Frersch ccci-*t:t’* 
tied. ‘ parlementa ne brideat point nos rois, nos rccs 1« 
brident.’* lath«X,^^re^^e»d^y»liI«o^thelawytr^’inc^c:tdeUIc^:?* 
we read that the Kbig make war or peace, taxes and cat? 

law u seems good to binj * et toot ce qa*il dit est estim? cemm? co? 
loi et venant de Toracle d’en aatre .\pollo’.* 

For these toytlis*. liwvers the Chorth and cf tie 

Pope of coarse involved a diSculty. They were almost all of 
professed Catholics. But they »ecm to have been prepared to dais 


* Bwa 1495; difd 15=2. He U» »t ToJw ai»d 

*t Ci.T»»ceae. Ha rnsoeiae i»Vi* i*w 

Ga2Uae fr-i# cr>Tjt%e%ict, cnczEiSr mUai-wj Ljree. wM 
at P«ii La 1545 aJo=g •mb rcTTTSlx’# Jm npti Frst^. ' 

» Le X'tn-ir 1555. As odi aad vesx tTj l«t. I* 

«s Cl £92si««3 r^putati^ u a poet aad caa cf J^aralrf- _ , 

■ PaUabedis lAlisia IS51 aadtsf”** 

ia 1593. 
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that the King wm for all pracUcal purpose's head of the Church in 
Prance. The clergy are hia subjccta, saya Do Qrassaille ; ho can tax 
them and he can confer rccfeaiaatical ofTice : the Tope may excom- 
municate him but can neither depoae him or place an interdict on 
hia kingdom. Du hloulin goca further. He arguca elaborately that 
the King haa authority and juriadietion over all the cler^'y of hia 
dominions 'do droit divin' and can regulate by ordinance the dis- 
cipline and government of the Church. ‘ It is certain that the King 
of Prance, sovereign lord in bia kingdom, has no less power than hail 
Justinian thoOrent or other Empetoram their Empire.’ ‘ Still further 
Went Claude Oouiti in a remarkable though confused hook published 
in 1501.* According to this writer, ‘ Dicu ilit lo roi ct Ic pcuplo 
ttablit ct erto/ • and as a rcauU the King is ' premier apr^s Dieu ’ 
and the Pope, it scorns, counts for practically nothing, ’rho onlin- 
ancca of the King are to bo accepted by every one, including the clergy, 
'as though they hud been sent from heaven There no longer exist 
any such priests as appear in the Old Testament. ‘ Levi cst passfi 
et la famillo do Levi, cnacmblcmcnt toutes choscs vicilles.’ Christian 
Kings have, therefore, Ooust6 asserts, full power and authority 'in the 
ecclesiastical state ' ; and if any dispute arises concerning religion, 
it Is for the King to decide the matter. In ecclesiastical councils it 
is the King who should ptesido. Throughout the look tho claims 
of the Papacy ate almost entirely ignored. The latct Oallicons wont 
no further.* 


\ 2. Ol'POaiTION TIIBOniES 

If a King, declared Ouillautno Budt, disregards his own ordinances 
and acts contrary to equity and reason, he is guilty of a kind of Use 
maifsU ; nevertheless Kingn ‘ no sont sujets no aux lois no aux onion- 
nances sj boa no Icur semWo It is for tho King alone to judge 
what is equitable. This kind of language is so common under Prancis I 
that one might suppose that the theory of a divinely bestowed and 
all but unlimitod authority in the King was already dominant in 
Prance. It was not so. Behind all such talk and in spite of tho 
lawyers, there existed a widespread and growing resentment of tho 
aggressive and centralising action of the government, ^e con- 
cordot of 1516, the restriction of acigoeurial and ecclesiastical juris- 


‘ CbstiM Du Moulin i TniU ie Vvitgi"*t yrepre* txeclUnce ii\i Jtoyavme it 
itemarcAH d<» FranfoU, ICOl, p. 68. 

* Traill Ji ta pvUfUnci <1 avt^ortH 4** 4toit, 1601- 

* Almost tho plirs4»s of tho Kta*!*****, clo. I * Ostendlmui Doum rogM 

elogofo . . . popuium rogo# oonititooro.’ ,, _ 

* This book ws* no tlouht writton in dufonco of the toleration policy tho 
govommont wai detrloplng In ItOL 

‘ EnttfgrumeiU tt KxhorttmetU vow flmttituUon d un 1‘rinee, od. lij’on, IM7, 
o»p. 30. 
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diction by the ordinance of ViUers-Cotereta, the attack on municipal 
Lberties in the ordinance of Cremietir, above all, perhaps, the great 
increase of taxation and the persistent effort to compel grants fron 
provincial Estates, resulted in the development of an opposition that 
nearly wrecked the monarchy. From about 1535 Protestantism of 
Cahnnistic tj’pe was spreading steadily.* It was one form that was 
taken by the growing discontent and irritation, especially in poy» 
d’etat ; and if Genevan infiuence counted for much in it, the increase 
of taxation and the attack on municipal freedom probably counted 
for more In any case, French Protestantism, as it developed and 
spread m spite of spasmodic persecution, allied itself inevitably with 
groups and classes concerned mainly or merely with the defence of 
local or class privilege. 

De Seyssel had implied, though he had not exactly stated, that 
the complex of restramta on the royal will which actually existed, 
were to be taken as essential parts of the constitution of the French 
monarchy. He had seemed to imply that the Kmg was bound by 
custom to govern with the advice of councils of magnates or notables. 
He had declared that the Parlemcnta existed to act os a check on 
the action of the Kmg. The aggressive policy of the Crown after 
151S produced a hardening of all these implications. It began to 
be asserted definitely that the monarchy is limited absolutely by 
law at once customary and fundamental. Under Francis I 
a new systematic study of that mass of customary law which was _ia 
the mam the real law o! actual France. The Premver ComTncntot’re 
tvr la Coutume de Pans of Charles Uu Moulin, greatest pioneer cl 
this kind of legal research, was published in 1539.* Such studies 
tended to emphasize the sacredness, the ' divine right * of custom, 
and represent it as having originate independently of the Crown. 
They produced a school of lawyers who deferned the claims of pro* 
vinces and of cities against the monarch. 

If the action of the Crown were to be conceived as limited by 
customary rights, the limitations were not the same for eveiy pert 
of France. Customarily the King had more power at Amiens 
Bourges than he had at Nismes or Houen. This fact, coupled with 
the strength of merely provincial patriotisms, tended to make oppo* 
sition to the Crown local rather than national, and so in the long run 
ineffective. It was difficult to frame, even ideally, any sort of ‘ con^* 
tntional ’ theory of the French monarchy that would not conflict with 
the claims of Languedoc or Provence. A sovereign States-Genersl 

» Pfot«t*nti*m, of coune. sppe&ra Jo Ranee earler. But It wm only 
1635 that it b»^an to eatablish luelf oobdly In town*. TT»« Ordm*o«i « 
CWmieui wa* Imed la 1530. ., 

• Du MouLn ini^nirwi Into the ongio of castomary Uw and tvgsttU It* 
CcatiOQ and caiScation. 
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would have been almost aa objecUonable as the sovereign monarch 
ol QiassaiUe from the point of view of Grenoble or Montauban. Yet 
constitutionalist theory developed in France before IDCO, based either 
on the assertion of the existence of an ancient constitution which the 
King has no right to alter, or aimply on belief m customary rights, 
as ancient and as sacred as the monarchy itself But white the theory 
of royal absolulbm was talung clear and definite shape in the hands 
of the junsts, the rival theonea remained almost formless and quite 
incoherent. France in the mid-sixteenth century did not lack a 
theory of its constitution to oppos.: to that of royal absolutism the 
mischief was that it had too many each theories The claims made 
for the Parlementa and for particular provinces were in conflict with 
those made for States General Yet it is true that, in 16C0, France 
was on the eve of a constitutional conflict similar to that which tore 
England in the {ollowing century : and a conflict which did not end 
for France with Henry IV or even with Richebcu But in England 
the issuea were relatively very simple There opposition to the claims 
of the King focussed naturally in Parliament. There was no such 
single focus in France. In France the struggle i* so complicated and 
confused, and the theories of the constitution so diverse and inco* 
hnent, that it is hard to disentangle any distinct constitutional issue 
at all. 

A conception of the power of the Crown, or of any possible sovereign, 
as necessarily limited by something described as natural law was, it 
must be not^, very general, even among lawyers. No one attempted 
to formulate this law of nature or to say definitely m what ways it 
restricted govenunental action. It is almost always referred to in 
discussions of the question, but often, it seems, little or no meaning 
is attached to it. Often, however, the assertion of limitation on this 
ground is quite emphatic. * Ea choses qui sont de droit divin ou 
nature!,’ says Hu Moulin, ‘ le pnnee meme souveram ne peut proceder 
sinon comme la veritA lui commande: autrement ce qu'il fait est 
dn tout nul,’ * Commands contrary to the ‘ law of nature it is 
declared, must be disobeyed as much as commands contrary to the 
direct word of God. Connected with this general notion was the old 
idea that law, to be valid and binding, must be directed to the general 
welfare.* ’ La fin de la loi,* wrote Fran5oi3 Grmiaudet, ‘ est le bien 
public > . . et si les 6dits sont faits en la faveui et utilito de ceux qui 
commandent ou d'aucuns particuhers, ne sont Lois.' * Such langu^ 
is common. This way of seeing things was, at least, a bar to the 
acceptance of any theory of absolnte sovereignty in the Kmg or ai^' 
one else. The idea of natural law connected itself, also, confusedly, 

* Traidi dt Vcrrigint , . . <iw Boyown* FraneaU, ed. 1661, p. 70. 

• Tbe connection appears in Aqttmu and in the Dejtntor raeu. 

' OpuicxtU) pohlijxut ; published 1680, 
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with the idea of the sacredness of cnstomarj nght, and added eztn 
weight thereto. 

But apart from particularist claima and the general notion d 
customary righta as absolute, what may be called constitutionalist 
theory tended to focus on two points * the idea of the Parlcmeats u 
instituted to restram the action of the Crown, and the ides of tie 
Statea-General as representing all France. The Parlements of France 
were bodies possessed of great authority, traditionally and nonDT 
as well as legally. A hundred years after the time of Francis I, 
Richelieu wrote of them as those great companies on whose attitede 
the contentment or discontent of the masses chiefij" depends. la 
addition to their etnctly judicial functions they exercised very Urge 
powers in connection with police and censorship of morals and ti* 
Press. They were totally unrepresentative bodies, not merely becanss 
they were not elective and tended in fact to become close hereditiij 
corporations, but because they were composed of lawyers. Th?j 
were strongly royalist m sentiment and inclined to be hostile to all 
claims made agamst the Crown other than their own. But their on 
claims to stnctly political power were formidable. It was flaiffiol 
for the Parlement of Paris that it and not the Estates represented 
the ancient ossembhes of the Champs de Mai.* It was in conneetios 
wth the aU-important matter of law-maJang that the claims of the 
Parlements were specific. It was admitted even by the King tlat 
mere publication of a royal edict did not make law. Before an edict 
became law it had first to be formally accepted and roistered in tie 
Parlement possessing jurisdiction in the district to which it applied- 
Before it became law for all France it must have been register^ hj 
all the Parlements. The famous Edict of Nantes was registered at 
Paris in 1598 : but it was not law for all F^cce till ten years later- 
Whether registration could be absolutely refused was the essent^ 
question. There was a theory that the Court had an absolute nj-t 
to refuse : there was also a theory that if the King directly 
manded registration the Court must obey. The lang^gc iis«d bj 
writers of the sixteenth century concerning this question is esu^/ 
vague and suggests a shrinking from any positive assertion. 

Wits ordinairea.’ wrote Michel de Castelnau, ' n’ont point de for« 
B ils n ont kik reyos et verifies 4s Parlements, qoi cst one regie d 
par le moyen de laquelle le roi ne pourrait, qoand U voudi^t, 
dM lois injustea.’ • But few venture to be so explicit: neither 
King nor the Parlement of Paris itself, spoke or acted consiste^ti/* 
Refusal to register ro}-al edicts was actually ^uent ; sometimes t-e 

* ^ Etienne Rtdurdut de la /rsiwe, 1. «L I5C0. , 

• The Parlement of Rouen reputmd the edict for NormuxJe onlc i^o 
Memoir*. See Fuat*! de CouUn^ca ia Revw du /Wr iloeideJ. OeVtrr. 
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King gave way and sometimes he treated the refusal as an ofience 
against his sovereignty. In 1627 President GuiUard, acting as spokes' 
man for the Farlement of Fans, told Francis I that to dispute or raise 
a doubt concerning royal authority would be a sacrilege ; ‘ et savons 
bien que vous 6tes par sus lea lou et que lea lots et ordonnanees ne 
TOUB peuvent contramdie But in 1561 it told the King that he had 
no right to grant liberty of public worship to heretics, since his corona- 
tion oath bound him to destroy heresy lo hia kingdom It is doubtful, 
on the whole, whether, at least before 1562, the Farlement of Fans 
ever meant to claim a right to veto royal edicts simply because it 
disagreed with the policy involved. But it appears to have regarded 
itself as the guardian and interpreter of a traditional constitution and 
to have claimed at least a right to refuse registration to edicts H 
judged inconsistent with this. Quite certainly it held that if the King, 
by threats or violences, compelled a reluctant registration, he was 
acting ‘ unconstitutionally ’. Alter 1662 it becomes bolder and the 
theory that a right to veto royal edicts was vested in the Farlements 
hardens. The Estates of 1676 gave a general support to the claim ; 
while those of 1688 explicitly demanded that the Court should never 
be compelled to register. The long eoufiict over the registration of 
the Edict of Nantes shows that the claim was still very much abve 
at the end of the century. It was, in fact, alive very much later. A 
declaration that if the King duectly commanded re^tration the 
Court was bound to obey was the substance of Richelieu's edict of 
IMl. That edict was declared null and tom out of the registers 
during the Fronde, on the ground that its registration had been forced. 
It was necessary to re-enact it so late aa 1670. 

The claim of the Parfementa to veto royal edicts tended, it must 
be observed, not only to place soverwgoty actually in their hands,* 
but to divide France permanently. It tended to make the Parlem^t 
of Rouen sovereign in Normandy, that of Rennes in Britanny, that 
of Bordeaux in Quienne, that of Toulouse in Languedoc, that of 
Provence, that of Grenoble m Dauphin^ and that of Dijon in Burgundyl 
It was partly, at least, for this reason that the claim never recen^ 
any great amount of support But there were other r^sons. The 
noblesse were at once jealous and contemptuous of the claims of gens 
de robe ; while the Huguenots were hostile to bodies that were one 
and all Catholic. Not only so, but the Farlements themselves were 
all more or leas dominated by the ideal of a national goyemmen . 
Their claims were in conflict with lh«r ideal. They were in conmc 
also with the claims made on behalf of States-General. , 

The claim that the sovereignty of the King was shared m by the 


• This tendency wm clewly pointed out in the preamble of the Code Michaud 
iA9a 


in 1629. 
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assembled Estates of the realm was, of course, a very old one. So fc 
back as 1355 it had been formally declared that the King, erea ia ti» 
most pressing circumstances, could impose no tax without coasci 
of the Estates. Actually it had only been at the feeblest moEecti 
of the monarchy, dtmng the Hundred Years War, that Siates-GecenI 
had ever looked like acquiring a dehmte place in the coastituhoa. 
So irregular and occasional had been its meetings in the last 
hundred years that neither its fonns of procedure nor the relation to 
each other of its three orders had become really fixed. No one b tie 
sixteenth century seems to have known for certain what consent cf 
the Estates meant.^ In spite of all this there was, for some time after 
1550, an mcreasingly strong tendency to regard States-General ts an 
essential part of the ancient constitution of the monarchy. Comiaba, 
in his memoirs, had asserted that the King could tax only with consent 
of the Estates. It was declared that in the good old times it had alwaji 
been so The States-General of 156^-61 showed itself deficit^ 
hostile to the theory of royal absolutism. The Third Estate dectoa 
that one of the chief causes of the tronblea of the time was the ahacccs' 
ment of the ancient practice of assembling the Estates regularly. A* 
Pontoise in 15G1 the Noblesse and the Thud Estate joined in densnd- 
ing that all taxes should be voted by the Estates and no war unde^ 
taken without their consent. At Blois ia 1575 these demands ww 
repeated and fourteenth-century practice was appealed to. 
Ertates of 1483 had demanded that meetings should be held ereiy 
few years : this demand was repeated at Blois. It was declared, l». 
at Blois, that the King should be held bound to act in accordance wti 
any demand made by the three Estates together, and that an 
issued with the sanction of States-General could not, without it* 
sanction, be revoked. After 1550 the theory that sovereignty WJ 
with the Kmg and the Estates jointly was, for a time, more and more 
frequently mamtabed. There arose, even, a tendency to clato 
nltuaate sovereignty lay with the Estates and that the King was 
subordinate to them. Such viewa were held by Catholics as wfD as 
by Protestants. Hotman in 1573 was only trying to prove a th«^ 
as to the anci**nt constitution of France that existed long before ^ 
wrote and was in no way specifically associated with the Huguen 
party. The strongholds of the view that the Estates shared sovcre^7 
with the Kmg were the municipalities, CathoUc or Protestant, 
association of the theorj' with the Huguenots and the league osiy 
served to discredit it. 

It is true, however, that the view that national eoverognty Uy 
essentially with the Estates was held only by a few of any 
any time. Even the view that the Estates shared sovereignty wit-> 

‘ At the K«Utes ot BloU ia 157® the CleTsy<i«:la«d tli** two oi tie erit^ 
could cot Li.'ul the third. 
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the King never received any great amount ol support. Thn was 
60 because no powerful party or faction had anything to gam by the 
establishment of such theonea. The nobles on both sides were always 
mote or less hostile to any euch view, and so also were the higher 
clergy. The Huguenot party, even apart from its nobles, had nothing 
to gain by the establishment of a claim to sovereignty for States- 
General, in which a Catholic majority was assured Had there been 
any party in France which saw m the sovereignty of the Estates a 
means of establishing its own domination, a theory of the sovereignty 
of ‘ the people ’ expressed through representatives would have been 
developed and adopted by that party. Such a theory was in fact 
developed both m the FrancO'GaUta and by the prophets of the League.^ 
But Hotman'e doctrine never for a moment became the doctrine of 
the Huguenot party, and withm a few years was utterly repudiated 
by it 

France m 1560 was even further from accepting the doctrine of 
an unlimited sovereignty in the King than it bad been m 1510. Before 
that idea, even in a form not quite absolute, could be accepted, many 
obstacles had to be removed. The idea of a law of nature lusuting 
all governmental action, the idea of the sacredneas of customary 
right*, the claim of the P*rl«*menta to veto royal edicts, the conception 
of Btates^General as sharing m eovereignty, all stood in the way 
There was a widespread feeling that the Crown had broken with 
tradition and was endeavounog to destroy the ancient constitution 
of the monarchy. None tho less strong was this feeling because no 
one could give any cleat account of that imagined ancient constitution. 
It was conceived after the fashion of Seyssel or, though somewhat 
vaguely, after the fashion of Bodm or of Hotman But the disposition 
to assert some theory of limitations against the absolutist lawyers 
seems to have been very general. No one before 1562, or even tor 
some years after, spoke definitely of any right of active and armed 
resistance to the Crown * But that was already bound to come . 
and when it came it was on behalf of a traditional constitution of 
the realm that a right of rebellion was claimed. 

It may seem that these last few sections have been concerned 
not with political thought proper but with mete aspects of Erenc 
constitutional theory. But it is impossible, or rather it would be 
absurd, to separate these things It was on the ^sis of the i eas 
current before 1560 concerning the nature of the French monarc y 
that the theories of the followmg period were developed ; nor can 
they really be understood without reference to this complex it 
was only with the outbreak of civil war m 1562 that the controversy 


‘ See Chap IV, 4, and Chap. VL »urr^v 

» Tbs « not quite true. It^m» Ih** m 1560 certain pr.esU were already 
pteaclung that a King who fatour# heresy mey he forcibly depos . 
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became acute and Bcarching. From that time forward men were 
forced, more and more, into consideration of the foundations and 
meaning of pobtic society. Doctrines based on mere tradition, pre- 
cedent and custom became evidently insufficient. Principles of 
universal application had, if possible, to be found and asserted. But 
before proceeding to these developments it will be well to give par- 
ticular attention to the views expressed by Chancellor L’Hopital, 
the most outstanding figure in French politics in 1561, on the eve 
of the great controversy. 

§ 3. MICHEL DE L’HOPITAL 

In the years 15G0-C1 the government of France, directed bj 
Catherine de Medici, was endeavouring to avert civil war by the 
establishment of a partial and localized toleration of heretical or 
‘ reformed ’ worship. L’Hopttal, as Chancellor, expounded and 
defended the new policy m a series of remarkable public speeches.* 
Incidentally he set forth his views of the nature of the French monarchy 
and laid down certain general principles. A lawyer and a humanist, 
who regaled himself in leisure moments with the composition of 
Latin verses in the fashionable manner, a friend of scholars and of 
poets, he was a statesman rather than a politician and a seer rather 
than a man of affairs. But he saw much further than the practiwl 
men of the moment. It was said of him later that he was the real 
founder of the party of the Politiques ; and it has been said, recently, 
that the Pobtiques were the founders of the * modem state ^Mial- 
ever exactly this may mean, it is certainly true that L’lICpital s 
utterances in 1561 were prophetic. Thirty years later France was 
becoming convinced that he bad been right. 

L’Kopital's conception of the nature of the French monarchy 
resembled that of Grassaille rather than that of SeysseL The Kin?, 
he declared, holds his crown *not of us but of God and the ancient 
law of the realm *.* He is sole lawgiver and himself * legibus solutus . 
It is the duty of hLs subjects to obey all his commands, * e’est i dire 
ses lois, Wita et ordonnances, auxqucls tous doivent oWir ct y rant 
Bujets, excepte le roi Beul lie can make or abrogate every sort of 
law 80 long as he does not contravene positive commands of God. 
Parlements may give advice or delay his legislation ; they have co 
right of veto. States-General have no power but to present petitions- 
The subject is never justified in rebellion, whatever the King may do- 

‘ L llopiUl’t Ticwi are expressed not only io his epeecliM bot fa 
scattered wntirps, collected in Dufey^a complete edition of Ms works 
The most JmporUnt of these are the nnfinialied Trateii dt h rrforr^n^ * « 
Jtniict arid the Sllmoirt nr la nreesnii de mer.Ve a* Umt d la fuar* tinlr, I..- 

•Speech of December 13. 1500, at Oriiana. 

•Speech at St. Germain-en-Laye, August M, IWI. 
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* *« defendfo centre le prince, non plus 

qa au fils centre eon pere . . . soit qae Je prince et magistrat eoit 
iDAUvtis . . . ou 80 it qu’il Boit bon/* Tyrannicide is abonuDable 
and honoured onijr heatbena 

L'lldpital’s Vicflr oi the King's cowtitutional position is not, in 
Met, distinguishable from that of the civilian lawyers of Toulouse or 
Bourges. Jfc has introduced into the aystem of Seyssel the copcep- 
tion of a sovereign law-making power Rut he was not content, as 
Mcy were, with the mere assertion of an unlimited right to command. 
Like Seyssel, he regarded custom and tradition with the greatest 
® 0 d held that innovation was dangerous On the ground 
that it is of the highest importance that the King should be in close 
touch with his people, he argued that Stotes-Oeneral should be auni' 
inoned frequently.* Law varies with the particular circumstances 
of different times and places, but ‘ reason ’ must always be the soul 
of it, else tt will perish. For it must needa rest on ‘ U justice divine ' 
and on ‘ le droit naturcl which is the aame for the savages of America 
as for the Christians of Europe.* It is for the King to make such 
aiterationa in law as are from time to time required, even as a seaman 
tnms hia saiLi to the wmd.* Evidently be was a little afraid cf thi* 
law-making power that he lecognaed. 

But of the practical necessity of such a recognition be was coa> 
vmc^. Ife asserted that the King held his authority from Qod : 
but it was not upon this that he hid stress, lie saw in the recognition 
of the King as a real sovereign, with power to make law and to deter' 
mine nil questions without appeal, the only nope of peace and order 
in France. In this ho anlicipatee Bodin.. Of all evils, he declared, 
civil war is the worst. Better that a man should suffer every kind 
of injury than be a cause of civil war.* It is for our own sakes, he 
insisted, that we ought to obey the Prince and hold in horror all 
faction and sedition, remembering that the Prince exists for the sake 
of his people aS a shepherd for the eake of his sheep. Internal peace, 
order and unity is the grand object to bo achieved, and recognition 
of full sovereignty in the King the only means of its aebievement. 

It is on his defence of the policy of toleration which the govern- 
ment had at the moment adopted, that the later fame of L’H3pital 
has chiefly rested. But that be should have seen in a measure ol 
legal toleration the only way of escape from prolonged anarchical 
confusion and war, is not in the least surprising Many others who 
saw the lame thing preferred the gntn nltcmative : but many also 
drew the same conclusions as did the Chancellor from the rather 
obvious fact. There was already in 1B60 a qmte considerable body 


* fipwch ol December 13, 16C0 

* Traictl dt la rtjornmiem rfe la Jvsttee 

* Speech of June 18, 1601. * 


Speech ol December 13, 1660. 
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of opinion in favour of the poli<y of the government and views h 
effect similar to those of L’Bopital were vigorously eipressed in tie 
assemblies of Estates and Notables held in 15G0-61. Jean de ilonthc, 
Bishop of Valence, pomted out that the ‘ malady ’ of heresy tad 
become universal in Christendom and that so far persecution had 
but aggravated the situation.* Charles de Marillac, Archbishop cf 
Vienne and a friend of the Chancellor, spoke in the same sense and 
added that reform of the Church itself could alone bring back the 
heretics into the true faith.* 

In 1561 was published the Exhoriclion atix Pn'nces tl 
du Con^€\l “pTw* du Rot which was referred to by Castellion and has 
been attributed to Etienne Pasquier.* The author argued that tl* 
state of the country required the establishment of two Churches h 
Prance and that there was no reason why such an arrangement shoold 
not be made. The Huguenot party, he declared, was as powerful as 
its enemies and its ruin could be compassed only by the ruin of France. 
It is well to amputate a diseased member, but it must be done in time ; 
when the disease has spread far, amputation means death. Religicn 
may be a necessity of social order ; but all that is necessary is ' tme 
gfeulrale et confortne apprehension de la erainte Divine et terreur da 
Jugement de la vie seconde en tete The author denounces the Pope 
as mainly responsible for heresies, and the preachers on both tides 
as the chief authors of tumult aud eedition. 

L’Hopital was one warning voice among many ; but his voice 
was far-reaching and be presented the for toleration far taort 
completely than did anyone else in France at the time. Logicany, 
as well as by his olEcIal position, he was bound first of all to deal with 
the assertion, made by a section of the Catholic clergy and by tie 
Parlement of Paris, that the Kbg had no right in any sense to Ifgahie 
her^y. It is his matmer of dealing with this assertion that is above 
all important : for here was indeed the k^ of the whole poiitlou- 
To declare baldly that the King’s lights being unlimited, he * 
right to tolerate or to persecute os he pleased, could have satisfied 
no one. L’Hopital was confronted with two propositions : that justice 
required the punishment of heretics and that the maintenanM cf 


* Ap^Zoffie eonlre eertaina Calomnies (15G2}, aa moonjrtaooi tract »ttnticlrd 

to Slonlljc. Sro alyo his ipcech of Aogrut SZ, 1S€0, given hy De , 

* Sper<h mt FonUmelJwu, Aognst 23, ISCO. gireo in full by Regnier ce » 

Planche : ed. Psatheoa Litt., p. 352, etc. MarilUc argued in faroar cf 
arscablirt of EsUtes. Se« P. de Veaaiere: CharUs dt ilarinae . 

* EzJujrtalvn aus Pnnett et StijwrM da Conteil pnr« da P^. pov 

oitt ♦'dttioTU TKi teml/Unt notti menocer war U Jaiet de t* Pilvj^t 15^1- " 

Included la the Mlmoirt* at C<ndf. VoL II, p. C13. Attnboted to 
chicHy on the authonty of Pjcrro Pithoo. But a« article by A. aambw’-*" 
in \ ol. 1 of Brow d'//ij4stre Jlodcme et Conitmpomne. I cntirtly agn* wu 
the author that the pamphlet cannot bo PaaqnJer’a. 
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true religion iv rritiiftry function of government. Boldly ho denied 
them both. Justice, ho dcclatwl, doe* not demand tlio puniahmcnt 
of those who net according to their coosciencea, without injury to 
others. Ho did not say, or impljr, that under all circumstances tho 
treatment of religious opinion aa criminal would bo unjust , he only 
said that tho King's duty to do and mmntam justice docs not of itself 
involve any such action. The naaintcnance of peace, order and justice, 


this is tho essential function of government and tho King is and can 
bo bound to nothing else, tie stand* above and outside all groups 
and partiea and sects, a supreme and Cnal arbiter of all disputes. It 
is not for him to take sides with one party or another, religious or 
otherwise. It is his busineas to care impartially for tho interests of 
all his subjects alike, irrjspectivo of tlioir religious opinions. ^Vho, 
after all, knows what is heresy 1 * You say your religion is tho better 
and 1 say mine is. Is it any rooro tcosonablo that I should adopt your 
opinion than that you should adopt mine I ’ * It is not tho King’s 
duty to compel either to give way : his duty is to see to it that the 
safety and welfare of tho whole people is not destroyed by factions 

It would bo <juito wrong to represent LTIApital os saying that to 
tho State, os such, religious opinion is a thing indiHercnt. Ho roado 
no such absurd assertion. He felt profoundly that it was on evil and 
a dangerous thing that thero should bo two religions m tho realm, 
Nothing divides men, he declartnl, os does religion. A Frenchmau 
and an Englishman of tho samo religion ore neater together than 
two men of the same city whoso religion® diCcr.* Infinitely hettej 
would it bo wero there in Franco * unc loi, uno loi, un toi It scemod 
to him almost impcasiblo that men of diflorcnt religions should live 
together in peace. 

But ho argued that, a* things stood, toleration liad become a m«e 
necessity, if pcaco and order were to bo maintained. ^ TIio quMtion 
for us now, ho declared, is not of what is tho true religion but of how 
men are ever to live together in pcaco. If tho country is to bo saved 
from anarchy wo must all try to bo patient and forget our diuorcnCM 
and tcmcinber only that wo are all Christians. ' Otoiis ccs mots 
diaholiquea, noma do partis, factions ct seditions ; luthirieos, hu^o- 
nots, papistes ; lechangcons lo uom do chrJticns I • rcrsccution 
has been tried and has failed utterly. * Lo coutcau vaut pou contio 
I'csprit.' * A great rebellion can liardly bo put down by force and, 
could it bo done, tho doing were worse tlmn useless. Tho results ot 
war would bo mcro devastation and a growing contempt lor bo 
royal authority, upon obcdienco to which tho whole social ora 
depends. H, by tho uso of ovctwhclmmg force, heresy cou bo 

* Speech oJ December 13, 1000. * 

‘ lb. • II M f*ut point lalro ilat d«U lowe. imon do cello qul t»t I* sonranto 
do k taUon.’ Tratcli tU la rt/omatton «t* k 
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unlike that of More, He wa>i. in lUs way, an economist before Bodin 
Md an extreme ' Oallican ' wbo oiitrlid m advance Servm and I’lerre 
Pithon. He was a dreamer and 8on>ctbinj*of ajirophet and apparently 
a IiUIo cra^. But the world niigU pethaps do better with more of 
uis kind of craziness. 

Raoul SpiUmc was bom about the year 1500 and c*me of a family 
which had for long belonged to that highly important section of 
the middle cfassea which managed the King's finance and filled the 
legal proteasioj].* He himself atudied law in Tans and was called to 
the Bar of the Parlement in 1524. It la unfortunate that about the 
Career of this remarkable personage very little baa been made out. 
X strange and pfeasing tale is tofd of the odd results of what is alleged 
to have been his aitonishmg personal teeembUnce to King Henry H, 
who Was his junior by nearly twenty years. Accustomed to be 
address^ by sportive companions as Site and Your Majesty, Raoul, 
it is said, developed the delusion that he Was actually the King. 
As a conae(iuenco he was shut up m Bic^tre as a madman in 1554. 
Rut later, we are told, the real King Henry transferred him to a royal 
^iteau tie ptaisance where, by royal order, he was treated as the 
King he believed himself to be. Unfortuastely I can find no reason 
whatever (or believing this improbable story,* though the form of 
lUoul’i book bears it out. But it seems that Raoul was on tie hrt of 
avowta practising before the Parlement of Pvis in 1562 and that, 
in hU later years, he made himself conspieuous by insisting on wearing 
the scarlet robe thst had gone out of (ashion. Evsn the date of bis 
death appears to be Uncertain.* 

However little can discovered about the career of Raoul Bpifame, 
wo have his solitary book, which is all we really wsnt. The book 
appeared anonymously and without dale. It must have been pub- 
lished between 1554 and IDGOand is stated to have come forth in l55C. 
It is entitled Oicaeorc/iwe //enrtci rt<ju,* but is wntten in Trench. 

R consists of a scries of wbat are nominally royal edicts, supposeil 

* lti$ {tthti, Jean fipifamc, •eijfneur «!• P***)". wear Vartnnes, ieW U>»' iatt«r 
ImpOrUnt offico of ' trtforJer do iVatroordinsire df«imrre* ‘ and wss. no doubt, 
well to do, M. Kyi ■Ut>^ that KomjI wm born at tie cbilcyu dc Pwiiy. 

’ Why this tale a>]mitt^ Into the Diographii Ofnirak^ in a my*- 

tery. The only reference fd^en U to 0*r*rd do Nerrol i fioJOe 

Information about Itaool U given in I/oiael’i Z»»aloj“« du AvoeaU rfu rarUmenl 
^ Parfi, An account of liim apneara in the Mtnmr* et ihe ^eadlnii dw 
fMCripKoni tt du n»llu Ultru. Vol. XXIII, p 271 (1750), There w another 
In Moreri'i Orand Dietionnatri Ilnhrvptt (1769) There li alio a tnodem life of 
him by E. Nyi (1890). 

M. Nyi did not believe the tale of lUouI and King Ifenry but has not «ao. 
cecded in discovering much. 

*It ii given as lt63 and as 1666. 

‘The (all tula U| Dwtarchw Uenriel rt^it CKrUMnUttmi ProTymnOf- 
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to be issued in due fonn by King HemyA There are 309 of theui, 
Raoul seems to have planned to issue five hundred ; but the remainder, 
unhappily, never came to hght. They may have been vritten in 
the madhouse : several of them order the immediate release from 
confinement of Raoul Spifame. 

Madhouse or not they form a really remarkable collection. In 
one respect, at least, Raoul was a Frenchman of his time ; but even 
m that respect be was a fanatical extremist. He was a single-minded 
and realous bebever in monarchic absolntism in general and the 
absolutism of the Eling of f^nce in particular. He speaks of the 
‘ Imperial and Pontifical Majesty * of the Fing of France and compares 
his ‘ temporal and spiritual sovereignty ’ with that of ancient longs 
of Egypt and of Rome, ‘ qm simul erant Regea et pontifices He 
gives some reasons for the faith that was in him, which Bodin and 
Le Roy would have approved. He remarks that, originally, France 
was governed in a democratic fashion, but experience having shown 
that this did not work well, sovereignty was transferred to a Prince. 
But his chief reason for believing in monarchy pure and simple was 
that a monarch ought to be able to decide quickly end quickly ^ 
things done. In large assemblies, he says, and even in oligarchies, 
decision is slow and difficult, lb France the interference of the 
Parlement of Paris has been a constant hindrance to getting things 
done. The Estates have been a still greater nnlsance. Some, hs 
remarks, would make Statcs-General the eovereign, but such an 
arraugement would amount to mere ' dissipation ct confusion * o! the 
sovereignty and lead to a straggle for mastery among the Estates. 
All this apj^rs in the preamble of one of his * airesta which goes 
on to anticipate Richelieu by enacting that henceforth royal edicts 
ehall be registered and publi^ed as law as soon as signed, withoot 
remonstrance or any sort of interference from Parlements. All the 
same, at the very end of his book, he added a word of wai^g 
‘ H n’est Prince qui ne se pense tel et en tient la parole et fait I«s 
Oeuvres.’ 

There was so much, in Raoul’a opinion, that wanted doing at once; 
and only a King possessed of all powers could be conceived as at all 
likely to under^e the task. What he wanted the King to do is k*. 
forth in his edicts. They are arranged in no order, or rather they 
are not arranged at all. Had Raoul grouped his edicts under appr^ 
priate headings, such as The Church, Education, Public Uealw 
Justice, Paris and so on, this would at least have made easier U.* 
^k of a reader. He deals with all these matters and many n^. 
issuing his edicts, evidently, as ideas occur to him, now on cue subject, 

* Store than one antiquarian or ’bistorian ’ of the eighteenth eeatwy 
them to bo actual royal edicta. 

* PioieanAvie, Preface. 
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nov another. All of them are drastic, some are prophetic and some 
are a little crazy. 

We need not stay over the craziness, but even m that there is 
method. It was crazy to enact that all men over tsrenty'&ve and 
all girls over fourteen were to be married within three years.' It 
was a little crazy, though it would have pleased Bodin, to ordam 
that all children, every evening before going to bed, should ask parental 
blessing on their knees.* *• It was a btlte crazy to issue an edict ordering, 
on the ground that death u advantageoua to man and to Christians 
desirable, that for the future there abouldappcar no sign of moummg 
at funerals, hut, on the contrary, signs of joy and thankfulness to God.* 
It was, perhaps, a httle crazy to provide that what be calls a martyr- 
ologyof all soldiers who died in their countries’ wars should be officially 
made and preserved.* It may have been crazy to ordain that a 
company of musicians should play for the public enjoyment twice 
every day, in the court of the long’s palace, and to enact detailed 
arrangements for the ordering of music in churches, * to serve as well 
for a school of music as for devotion*. 

Whatever one may think of theae enactments, tis edicts issued 
by Raoul about the Church we certainly remarkable. Under them 
all fees for the administration of sacraments are abolished,* do person 
is to hold two benefices,* bishops are to reside in their dioceses * and 
inspect all monasteries and, what » more, arc to preach regularly on 
pain of being deposed.* In these enactments Raoul was only com* 
plying with a widespread and insistent demand ; hut he went very 
much further. By one of his edicts all ecclesiastical jurisdiction is 
confiscated and taken over by the Crown, the clergy hebg reminded 
that it is held only by grant from the Ring and at his pleasure.* By 
another it is decreed that no benefice is to bring to its possessor mote 
than twelve thousand livres toumois a year. All surplusage is to 
he confiscated to the Crown and used to fonaapensionfund.’® lUom 
announces his intention to establish, by his pontifical power, a smgle 
form of church service for the whole kingdom." But a great evil 
remained; and was drastically dealt with. The King has been 
informed that there exists in Franco an extravagant number of idle 
and unattached clergy. It is enacted, therefore, that all clerks 
Unbeneficed, unemployed and without property, shall be deprive 
of orders and made over to the municipal authorities to he set to 
work * comme serfs publics thou^ their work is to be paid for. 

If they will not work they are to be banished Franw. No special 
animus against the clergy is shown, for all persistently unempioyea 
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idlers are to be similarly dealt witL* UTendicant Kars ere to be art 
to harvesting.* There is to be no interference by the Pope with ties* 
measures or with anything else. Special edicts provide that hmce- 
forth a member of the royal family shall act as Mcar-Genral at 
Avignon and that the powers and rights of the Pope, so far as France 
IS concerned, shall be transferred to tbe Archbishop of Lyon to be 
eienrised by him m perpetuity.* Some similar arrangement ni^t 
conceivably have satisfied Henry ^TII of England. 

Y’et more revolutionary were Raoul’s edicts concerning agricultsre 
and property in land. It grieved him to think of scarcity will* 
land went uncultivated or badly cultivated. All that was to be 
remedied, and without the least respect for the sacred rights of pro- 
prietors. Raonl shows a consciousness that his remedial mcascM 
might arouse opposition and asks people to rtmembier that the po»er 
of the King is an infinity.* All land nncnltivoted, he decreed, imy 
be sguarred on and worked by the first comer. TOen this happens 
the owner has a right to buy out the squatter ; but if he does not do 
so within three years, the squatter b^mea the owner.® This wtJ 
Raoul’s first idea on the subject : later he had another. By ed^ 
he establishes Chambers of Agriculture for every part of Fracce, with 
power to take over for nothing not only all uncuJtjvsted but aD bai’y 
handled land. These chambers were to oversee all agricultural 
operations and see to it that all land was used to the best Mvactig^. 
‘and cot at tbe ignorant will and personal appetite of tie owner . 
If their directions wore not followed they were to confiscate. 
were to have special powers for the mal^g of roads and pathwaji 
and for the punishing of cattle stealers and of those who cast spd^ 
on cattle.* 

There was not very much, apparently, that Raoul would 
left as it was. He established a new police for Paris with a cca- 
missioner for each quarter ; be ordered tbe laying out of public garden* 
and tie construction of new bridges and quays ; blind alley* were to 
be aboUsied and elaughtcr-bouses to be moved outride tie ctr , 
stray dogs were to be destroyed.* He undertook elaborate refena 
of hospitals,* insisting on tbe isolation of infecrious cases and ccrt* 
pelling all monasteries to assist. Justice is to be administered 
ously to all; tie epices are abolished and an effort is made to 
down the esorbitant charges made by lawyers and doctors.* 
a matter of course that law was to be uniS^ for all France and 
weights and mearures.** So one was to bold more than one c— c< 
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under the Crown.' Raoul estabhihed a school in every parish to which 
all children were to go at the age of six and, to the poor at least, 
this education was to bo given without payment He even made 
arrangements lor the free lodging o! poor children m the school build- 
ings. This is to be done, ho aaya, ‘ because the said teaching is due 
to them ’ and to make them pay for it would be simony and might 
altogether exclude the poor,' ‘ lesqucls ordiuaircmcnt profitcnt plus 
en lettres et vertus que nc font Ics enfans des riches maisons ’ * 
Further, the municipalities ore bound to find work for all who apply 
for it, but such applicants are, prudently, only to be paid at three 
quarters the usual rate.* Retreats ore to be provided for all disabled 
soldiers.* A copy of every book published is to be placed m the royal 
library. The year is to begin on January 1st 

It is no matter for wonder il this man were really confined in a 
madhouse. He was considering things with a freedom from the 
usual assumptions and associations that must have stamped him 
craiy. Yet it is assuredly not the things he desired to get done that 
aflord ground for calling him insane What perhaps may here justify 
the use of that ambiguous epithet is not what he saw but what be 
did not ace. One of the moat striking features of his book is the fact 
that he does not even refer to the Huguenots. The questions that 
were to disturb men's tmnds and disorganire society for the next 
baU-century hardly, it seems, existed for him. On the one side he saw 
en all-powerful King, on the other things that needed to be done. 
But while he wrote, France was drifting steadily towards civil war. 
He shows no consciousness whatever of the danger or the causes of it 
He wanted the King to do what it might well have cost him his throne 
to attempt. Actually the monarchy, in 15G0, was on the verge of a 
collapse. One would like to know whether bis vision of possibilities 
was in any way modified by the events of J5C2. That he should have 
imagined that any King could at such n time undertake the reforms 
he desired is the only real reason we have for regarding him as insane 
Manifestly he was a man obsessed; yet one may pardonably prefer 
bis obsessions to Calvin’s. It is, in any case, worth remembenng 
that in the France of ICCO there was auch a man. The fact canno 
be without Bignificancc. Eccentric as Raoul was, or crazy if you wi , 
it is incredible that there were not many who would at least have 
gone a long way with him. 
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THE HUGUEKOTS AM> THEIR ALLIES 


§ 1. PRELIMIKART 

W E have now to deal with that great controversy that aahnited 
France from about 1560 till the tTinmphant entry of Henry 
IV into a converted Paris. Many issues were invoked 12 
it and many were the points of view that found expression. Some cf 
those view-points were not distinctively religious in any sense at 
all. Yet, to a great extent, both sides grounded their argunjcntabai 
on a religious or theocratic conception of the Stats- Because 
was so, wth sides appealed, habitually, to the Scriptures. It cotti 
hardly have been otherwise, seeing that Catholic and Prote rt^ 
alike, for the most part, held that all real authority is dcrivrf fru® 
God and that all real obligation is to Him It would, indeed, 
been possible to argue for the divine right of this or that 
reference to the Scriptures. But it would have been harder to do and 
far less effective when done. Both sides consciously appealed to » 
mass of ignorant and not very intelligent people. Since the Pro.e*- 
tants appealed to the Bible, needs must the Catholics have cone 
so ; since the royalists appealed to them, rebels had to do the aac^ 
So both sides made all the use they could of Samuel and Sam ^ 
David and Daniel. One wonders ^ bttle, finding in pamphlet a-c 
pamphlet the same manifestly inconclusive arguments, '*‘hy 5 ) vM 
that neither aaw the futility of it all. For, evidently, Saul and Ds"*^ 
were as much use to one aide as to the other. It seems, indeed, to 
the case that, as time went on, there was relatively less of argumen 
tion from the text of Scripture. Yet, at the very end of the 
Alexander Barclay was going, wearisomely and exhatistivek, over 
trodden ground. f 

It is the views and theories set forth on the Huguenot ** *^ 
the controversy that are first to be conridered. It may be *t ^ 
that nothing that should be called * the political theory of the 
note ’ ever.in fact. existed. The attitude of tie Huguenots as » 
is one thing in 1562, another in 1567. In the period of desjx^tjon^^ 
crperiment after 1572, what may, rather roughly, be c^ed 
tinct theories were ret forth by Huguenot wnters. L’eithcr ct t- — 
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can be wid ever to have been accepted by the party as a whole and 
alter 1588 both were altogether rejmdiated. Nor were these theories, 
in the main, either new or distinctively Protestant There was 
nothing either new or definitely Protestant m Holman’s franco- 
Qallta or in the RwiIIe Matin', and little that was either in the 
theory Bummed up in the Vindieute The theory of the Vindiciae 
is medieval rather than Protestant The Uugnenots were not the 
first to develop a theory of a right of rebellion for the cause of religion 
Knox, at least, had done that earlier. Nor was such a view dis- 


tinctively Protestant m the sixteenth century The Catholics of the 
League did the same thing, with quite equal sincerity 

If there be any theory which was charactenstic of the Huguenots 
as a religious party, that is of French Calvmism. it was simply the 
theory that it is the duty of the Pnoce to establish Calvimstic doctnne 
and discipline or, at the very least, to tolerate their existence But 
it is a fact of the greatest importance that the French Calvinists, and 
a foTliori the Huguenot party, never really adopted the Genevan ideal 
of the State. Knox in 1558 was enunciating, in defiance of Calvm, a 
theory which, if accepted by them, would have completely justified 
in their own eyes the rebellion of 15C2. But the Huguenot party was 
only very partially a religious party. Lambert Daneau, one of the 
most learned and able of Huguenot pasters, a man, according to 
Bern, ‘ incrcdibilis labons et diligentiae ’, upheld, during his absence 
from France, the strict theory of political Calvimsia. The magistrate, 
he declared, should mamlain if it exists, establish if it does not exist, 
re-establish if fallen, the true Calvinutic faith and discipline and 
suppress by force all heresy and idolatry.^ But it was at Leyden, 
in opposition to Coorahert and the city magistrates, that he main- 
tained this doctrine. I know of no similar wntmgs published m 
France. Even the roost convinced French Calvinist could not imagine 
France orgamzed like Scotland. To have set up such an ideal would 
have hopelessly split the Huguenot party and deprived the Calvmis^ 
of most of their allies. Could anyone in his senses suppose that the 
Prince of Cond6 would endeavour to eet up the government of cou- 
sistoriea 1 It might have been possible, perhaps, after lo72, to estab- 
lish a strictly Calvmistic syiUm of government m Lan^edM. But 
the Genevan ideal could be realized in France locally only, it a a . 
and to realize it even so, the French Calvinists must have bwome 
separatists in the completest sense. But though they allied them- 
selves with, and shared in, separatist provincial feeling, they never 
completely committed themselves to definite separation, •'•hey were 
too French. At heart, as they showed finally, they believed m Franw 
and in its monarchy. They ended by accepting mere toleration irom 

1282 he publwhed, in Dutch, a violent attack on the heresies of Coomhert. 
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a Catholic znonarchy claiming absolutism by dhine right. Frcmi a 
point of view stnctly Calvmistic, that was nothing less than defeat. 

The development of the whole controvers)' is one of the cost 
strikmg examples of the way in which men adjust their theories 
at once to their desires and to circumstance. As circumstanfes 
changed so did Huguenot, and so did Catholic, opinion. One of the 
most acute and imbiased of contemporar}' observers noted and con- 
mented on the fact. 

‘ Vojet,’ wrote Sfont&i^e, ‘ I’hoiriMc irapudence de qnoj doqs pelotocf la 
rusoni dirinea et cotabien irr^ligiefuemcot nous Je* arona rejet4«« et Rpriia 
eclon que U fortune nous A chaag<* de place en cea otagea pubbea. Ce<t« pre- 
position ei nlrnselle . a'll eet permia an aojet de ae rebeller et anner eootn |03 
pnnee pour defense de la rcbgion, eonnenne tous en quelln booehea evtte ans^ 
pass^e, raffirmatire d'lcelle estoit rarc*boutant d’nn party, le aegatire de qud 
eulre party c’estoit Tarc-boutant : et oyea A present de quel qnartier riect U 
TOiz et inatniction de Tune et de I’antre et ei lea amea bruytnt asoLu pour (e*te 
cause que pour celle-Ia.' 

Accurately as these words apply to France in the sixteenth century, 
they have a far wider application. But Montaigne hardly seems U> 
see that the process by which men persuade themselve® of the tnith 
of some principle that justifies them in doing what they wish to do, 
involves no conscious insincerity. 


§ 2. BEFORE 1572 

The * confession ' issued by the Huguenot synod held in Paris u 
May, 1559, endorsed the pobtical faith of orthodox Calvinism. ' 
hold,’ it declared, referring to the civil magistrate, ' that his U*"* 
and statutes must be obeyed, that we must pay tribute and tax and sH 
other duty and bear the yoke of subjection with frank willingness, 
even though the ruler be unfaithful.’ This declaration seems to hate 
expressed the general ottitude of French Protestants up to that 
moment. It was on the point of changing ; yet some years were to 
pass before any right of rebellion was claimed. Before the end o' 
that same year began an outpouring of Huguenot pamphlets, appeals 
denunciations and apologies, that continued till the end of I5C0 and 
the accession of Charles IX. These writings express, mainly, sirapl/ 
an acute exasperation that becomes almost h>’sterica! after the failu^ 
of the conspiracy of Amboisc. Most famous of them is IIotmaD* 
Epilre au J'ijre de la Frants. Violent and rhetorical, abusive an 
vague, it is highly typical, and from our point of new quite worthies-’ 
But from other pamphlets cotain positive contentions may be 
in spite of confusion and ambiguities. It was the Guises and ert 
the King, who were denounced. The Guises, it was assert^, 


usurped “power and were rulinc uniairfully. I t seems to be imph<d 

.... ..........J *l,_* 1 . . \r^ U 


or aMumed that they had coutituted a Regency. No 

was declared, can lawfully ^ established save by the act of ..Uto* 
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Gtneral not can Regency be beld by foreigners. The Guises are mere 
foreign usurpers, tyrants ‘ ab titolo It is lawful to overthrow 
them by arms if any Prince of tba Blood sanction the enterprise. 

It does not seem worth while to discuss these contentions which 
appear to have little or no basis uther inlaw or fact. Actual Huguenot 
rebellion may fairly be said to have begun with the seizure of churches 
and church property and the expulsion of Cathohc clergy and monks 
in Languedoc and Ouienne, after the failure of the conference at 
Poissy m 1661. But, after Vassy, the appearances of things were 
changed. With the entry of the Duka of Guise into Paris, it became 
possible to maintain that Charles IX and hia mother were prisoners. 
The Huguenot pamphleteers of 1562 declared that their party was 
fighting for the King against the Guises Cond^ proclaimed that his 
object was to set the King at bberty and assist him to enforce his 
edicts. It was their very loyalty that had led them to take up arms. 
Cbligny presented an address repudiating any claim to rebel for any 
cause whatever. One and all utterly disclaim any nght to rebel for 
the cause of religion. . Some of the writers did, mde^, suggest that 
the party was fighting in defence of the fundamental laws of the 
monarchy end on behalf of the constitutional rights of Pnnees of 
the Blood. But this contention, with its implication of right, remained 
vague. All that the writers seem quite sure about is that they are 
not rebels. The emphasis with which they repealed and amplified 
this assertion and protested their entire loyalty, seems to indicate that 
they were conscious of a certain lack of plausibihty. 

In 1667 Huguenot writers could no longer even pretend to believe 
that the Kmg was s prisoner or in danger. Forced to find some 
kind of justification for rebellion against a government which had b«ii 
doing its best to seciue toleration for them in face of enormous dm- 
culties, they still continued to disclaun religious motive or sanction. 
They fell back on the claim, already suggested in 1662, that they were 
fighting ia defence of the ancient laws and bbertiea of then oppressed 
country. Condi’s proclamations dedated that he had taken arms on 
behalf of the whole French people, irrespective of religion. e 
pamphleteers of the party, from 1667 to 1670, maintain that they are 
fighting against despotism. France, it is declared, was cons n 
as a ‘ mixed ’ monarchy. 


‘ L'mtention du peuple frsnsaw «t gslUqwn' p»r 1» 

ds Miiflnr un roi tySn ni qiu Ut d’ibwlue puiMance cont^ 
toute# chose* S son pUisir. . . . n'ont pw ler^ taiUw f u 

*t impots en la France sans lo eoasentemeot du peuple, qui eet *JF^f*^* ^ 
monarchic fran^aiM est composAe d’anatocratj® •'* du populaire t* 

■ JWr. ^ m VEd^ i, U 

ie quoted by P. F. MSaly in La PaWrtwfM * ^ aeforme, p. i • 
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The KinF is charged with endeavonring to subvert the ancient m- 
Btitution and with disregard of tights as divine as his om M 
conduct, it IS implied, gives the subject a right to defend his iijtli 

B™ some of the pamphleteers of those years go a little step fintEsr. 
It must have been felt, one would suppose, by many, that in apP*^! 
to the tradition of an ancient constitution, they were not on D 
ground, historically or legally. Some principle vraa ne^ed to tsp^ 
ment the constitutional argument. A good deal of etrea, theism 
was laid upon the general notion of a reciprocity of obhgation betvra 
King and people. To break faith with his nihjecta, to whom » 
bound ‘ par obligation naturelle et rfciproque ti^ a Kintal 
mere ‘ tyrant ■.> It is impUed, though not yet clMtly ata™' 
the duty of obedience is conditional alwaya on the proper use 
anthonty. Already, before 1670, the Hngnenot apologis^ ore 

a new formula They have not yet found the blessed word cm^- 

Charles IX may be a tyrant ; all the same, the Hu^enot 
of these years were continually protesting their 
respect for the King, while denouncing his advmera. No ^ 
change’ impudentlj" wrote a pamphleteer of 15C8, nt a » 

ai de nos premieres propos, conteoant que nous vooJons ^ c . 
aance i nos sup^rieurs.’ * As Pierre de rEstoile ren^iea , 

people of La RocheUe : ‘ Ds se d^Urent trfes humbles eemt^ 
roi, pourvu qu’oa fasse ce qu’ils veulent.’ It was equally 
both sides. _ . _ 

So far as the attitude of the Huguenots in 1568 was sine , 
the attitude of nohles and aggrieved municipal magistrates, ra. e 
of convinced Calvinists. Hiere were verj manj among 
thought much of threatened customary rights and i 

little of religion, In 1568 the magistrates of La RocheUe ^ 
declaration to the effect that Kings who behave a^neimes 
are not true Kings but merely private persons. The view 
etrict Calvinists can never have coincided with those oi e ^ 
the nobles, who, for one reason or another, support^ n to t*i< 

was, DO doubt, a tendency among the thoroughgoing wlvinu 
up a Knoiian position. It is even a little surprising ^v.partT 
signs of that tendency appear before, or even after, 1672. 
officially and as a whole, the Knoiian position was compic 7 * 
ated, at least up to that year 

S 3. THE EFFECTS OF THE MASSACRES OF 1672 
The massacres of 1672 produced a change 
was greater momlly even than materially. The Crown » ‘ 

' * par Pialoffue. Quoted bj <^*j* ^*^*‘ 

* C<mirep9i*n d fartrluft’ntnX nr k jxMrparkr, IC* 
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Mjtlf, dMided on a policy of extermiDation. Protestants therefore 
I It Becmed. must now either submit or leave France or be killed 
they must resist as Protestants and for the cause of reli^on One 
TMidt of the massacres was an immense exasperation , another wm 
that the duection of the party fell for the time mto the hands of the 
Huguenot towns, in which the atnctly religious element, if not dom- 
inant, Was at least far etronger than among the nobles. For a tune 
there Was a strong fechoB for Protestants, the struggle had 
become one for r -usance. It n a etnkuig fact that a good many of 
the pamphlets published in the year that followed August, 1572, 
alleged ‘ necessity ’ as a sufficient justi&catton under the circum- 
stances for armed resistance. Self-preservation, it was argued, is a 
natural right. Taken too literally the argument was logically unsound , 
since Self-preservation of a sort could be secured by subnussion and 
conformity. But wo may fairly assume that behind the assertion was 
the sense that a man who allows threats to silence bis conscience 
has in no real aenso preserved himself. There was a sense, too, that 
only continued war could force upon the Crown a peace that would 
be kept. That feeling was expressed in a curious * sonnet en paro- 
doxes that seems to have be^ widely circulated . 

‘Ia pai« Mt un graed mal, la guerro est ua grand bien 
La paU eat nitre raort, U guerre eet niUo We. 


Paiz eat propre au tntebaot. U guerre au vrai ebrttien.' > 

It must have been difficult to see what attitude it was practically 
best to adopt and opinion among iho Huguenots was clear^ divided 
To have set up the standard of the Genevan ideal would have been 
practically to declare for separation and would have alienated the 
noblM and the Bourbons. A, tendency m that direction was indeed 
manifested in certain writinga as well as in the new organization that 
took shape in Languedoc. But the party could not have been held 
together on such a programme and the league of Huguenot towns 
stopped just short of a declaration of mdependence There was, 
m truth, no need of any radical change of front. All that was needed 
Was definition, expansion and systematic presentation of the idea<i 
suggested by the writers of the late civil war. AH that happened 
Was that certain tendencies, apparent before 1672, became strongly 
emphasized, certain ideas, held m solution earlier, now crystallized 
into definite shape. Hotman in J673 was hut trying to prove histonc- 
wly assertions made in 1508. The authors of the Du Dml and the 
Ftndiciae were doing bttle more than elaborate the assertion freely 
i^de by the pamphleteers from 1B67 to 1570, that the duties and 
of Prince and People are reciprocal. 

The terrible events of August, 1672, led at once to a violent out- 
‘ Printed In itflmoirr* de VEttat it fronce CAorfM IX 
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break of pamphlets. On the Hngnenot side many of them, as in 155?, 
expr^ bttle more than &n exasperation that tends to become hjite:- 
ic^.i Now, for the first time, attacks of extreme violence were 
made m pnnt on the King personally. It was declared that his 
assassination would be jnst and laudable. Wild projects drcclitfd 
on paper. Nicolas Bainaud produced a scheme for a federal organia- 
tion of Huguenot towns after the Swiss pattern.* The author of tie 
EivtilU Afaltn * advocated the complete dethronement of the Tilra 
and was apparently ready to tecognire even the Duke of Guise u 
King if he would guarantee toleration. He called for a league of i3 
Protestant pimcca, prmcesaea and potentates to assist the Hcguesc^ 
and eave I^testantism in France, and declared that, if the tyrant 
could not actually be deposed, at least total repudiation of his aclhcntj 
would be justified. La France Turqvte* ruggested the formatioa cf 
an association for the refusal of all taxes ; a suggestion made lorr 
before in La Boetie'a Dt la Serriiude TolonJairt.* In Le Tocrin cf 
l577 • the Swiss and the En glish were appealed to and Paris wu 
described as the great Babylon- It was remarked by the’acthor that, 
if the early Christians had not rebelled against Oesar, ttat was ezij 
because they were not strong enough to do so. Much more rgsd- 
eantly, he declared that the constitution of a model State is to l< 
found in the Old Testament : that cf the monarchy of the Jews a 
which the King was restrained by prophets acting under the iasjir*' 
tion of God. But suggestions of sort were few. The mass e! 
H^eaot opirdon was adverse to government by any kind of prophets. 
With one exception the writings to far mention^ only vaguely suggest 
any kind of theory, constitutional or other. But out of a tem^- 
of ambiguous voices certain Ideas were emerging into at least partid 
definition. It remains to deal with the more important writings cf 
this period : and first with the Franeo^Uio and the RheiUe ilaln- 

§ 4r HOniAN AND THE RtVEILLE IIATIK 

Both Hotman’e Franco^dUia and the anonymous EernUe 
differ essentially from the tracts of the ilanoirtt de TEtiai and feus 
the Pindicioe, in that the views expressed or implied in them 

* Far tie £ae*t expresuoa of Itii exupmtioa i* let Tragi^ut cf 
d'AnbigDi, origsrully wntleo, cppaRctlv. la 1577, tbough mised aad eali.’r' 

Uter mad Dot patlidjcd till 1616. 

* D^alofxt myrd tratiict pfsetewf Aottt oim%et ff*x 

dt la Fmet, etc., 1573. 

* See i«/rQ, p. 311. TLe astbor ciar bare bees Bamaad. . , 

* La Trow Ticrj^U. e'eH d dire CbiurtZ* ei JIcyr*t ta*t jar Ut ***^'*^ 
la ewwiae dt Fnntr, yw rtiaire b rryiabne e» tel ettst fw h Ir***** 
fiuajte, 1575. 

* For UEoJtic. M pu 313. Hie tmaj wa* cot palL*i«d liH 1576 tot 

to bare circulated ia taanoaenpt. r- 

* Le Toetm eonirt Itt v^ttaemn tt mitm its €a»f*tie%t it ti Trvea, I*"" 
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strictly politicsl or juristic and ara not radically conccroed with any 
religious conceptions.' They ate distinguished further by the fact 
that they express rather a theory of constitutional rights than a 
theory of the State in general. 

The Fritneo-GaUia of Francois Uottnan was published at Geneva 
in 1573.* Bom at Baris in Ifi24, Hotmsn was already eminent as a 
jurist and in 1G67 had succeeded to the chair of Cujas at Bouses. 
He had been in the employment of the Bourbons since 1660 and had 
been one of Cond6's advisers in 1&C7. In 1672 be had narrowly escaped 
death and by the end of that year he was at Geneva. It is possible 
that it was in some degree due to his counsels that his chiefs, in 1567, 
had adopted the attitude of defenders of constitutions! rights. In 
any case, in his exile at Geneva, he set himself to prove that they had 
been justified in doing so. Uis book has been deaenbed as a mani' 
festo of the Huguenot party. But, regarded as a manifesto of the 
party, it was belaid : it should have been published m 1668. The 
time was already in the past when any auch theory as his could be of 
much use to the Huguenots. 

The FtaneO’Galixa is in fona a treatise on French history and 
constitutional law ; but it is written with passionate and elaborated 
rhetoric. It is a very angry assay on lie coastitutioaal history of 
France, It has been lauded on the ground that Hotman here aude 
use of the historical method of approach to politics. But it is just 
the use made of Ustoty that condemns the book. If Hotman were 
trying to prove from historical records that, legally or not, the King 
was nghtlully subordinate to the Estates, as representog the sovereipi 
people of France, he was doing a merely absurd thing. For, in the 
nature of things, no auch proposition can be proved from 
If he were trying to prove that the history of France showed that 
Sovereignty had always legally belonged and still did belong to 
General, then, obviously, be could not escape the historical met^d, 
any more than any other lawyer arguiog from precedent. Umortu- 
nately his documents proved nothing of the sort. Hotman s nis ory 
is a mass of'inaccuracies, confusions and misunderstandings. Nor 
can it be said that no more truthful presentation of the history of 
France was possible at the time. Belleforest’s Grants ' 

written partly to refute Hotman, was not. perhaps, much better as 

anti 


in 1574 ; *nd an enlarged edition, la I<atiii, fn 157®. 
* (Trandea Annalu dt la /ranee. 1S79. 


thi. „ polnlrf oul .Id UM .i™« «J»» Ir 0 JS 

work i Mmk.. nr re.pm 
ulbo, mn .„„„u ih.l tt. X>« Dratio Haj.woO 
7 in Order to counteract the inflaence ol a work so ecculat an 
e IllvtxlU Uatin. . _ ,< , 1 . 

Franeo-OoHw teu T'raetalM {Mpofriau d« tiiftmint resri appeared 

4 « trMiJalion bv Simon Ooulart, appearea 
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history than the Frafico-GaUia. But Du Haillan’e Exsloirt * 

was in every way far superior. 

It can hardly be said that Hotman used the historical method b 
a maoner worthy of a disaple of Cujas. He aketched the conftitu- 
tional history of France with the object of showing that, from the time 
of pre* Roman Ganl, the aoveragnty of the people, expressed through 
a national representative body, bad always been recognized, except 
during an insignificant period of Roman rule. Pre-Roman Ganl he 
identifies with the kingdom of France and he represents the Franb 
as dehverers from Roman tyranny. He main tains that the right of 
the representative body, under whatever name, to make law, to 
appoint magistrates, to create ft regency, to elect and depose tie 
King and to confer the crown, was continuously recognised till towards 
the end of the fifteenth century. He denounces the claim of the 
Parlements to any ehare in political sovereignty as baseless and 
wrongful 

Hotman did not tell hb readers what inferences they were expected 
to draw from all this nor how exactly the farts as stated bore tm 
actual conditions at the moment. In his preface he declared that 
Frenchmen could find remedy for present ills only in reform along 
the hn« bid down by the wisdom of their ancestors : so only 
they recover ‘ ce bel ancien accord qui fat du temps de nos pira 
This does not take us very far. But the main assertion and the mao 
implication of hb book were clear enough. Hotman implied thrt 
sovereignty naturally resides in the people and b naturally expressed 
through some sort of representative assembly; and he aasertro that 
this fact had been practically recogruzed in law throoghoot the history 
of France, until these last times. For the implied proposition co 
grounds were given : it was not, in fact, even stated. For the second 
the argument was worthless, as was seen even at the time. 

The Franeo^Uia has, I think, been greatly overrated. It may 
be said that Hotman was attempting to justify, by reference to 
the attitude taken up by the Huguenot leaders in 1567. It nught 
equally be said that he was trying to justify the attitude of the 
at Pontobe in 1561. He was trying to prove historically the vahdriy 
of a theory or tradition that had existed for long inside and octM-« 
the Huguenot party. Jn doing so he had given it a precision tks» 
perhaps it had not possessed earlier. That hb book created a 
able flutter b true ; and thb was due perhaps as much to hb rtput*^^®® 
as a jurist as to its content. That it exenn-sed any profound 
on Huguenot or on French thought in general, it b impossible to hehevfc 
French thought after 1573 was certainly not moving b directwa 

• Bemanl Cimd. da nsnUa : Hutoirc fftUnU dti ttii* 

Hii view ot U»e constitBtJoo of the jaoaartij cj£»el/ rtwwbl** that ef 

• Freaeb Tercoo. 1*774. In Silmatrta dt rC/tat, 1578. 
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ol a recognition of the eovcrcignty of Statca-Gcneral It is true that 
for a few years after that date a tendency to clatin romethjDg like 
supreme authority for Statca-General was more manifest than it had 
been earlier. But that tendency was more manifest on the Catholic 
than on the Huguenot aide. It might even be suggested, though with 
htUe plausibility, that the attitude of tha Est.itca of BIois m 1576 
was influenced by the ^’raneo-ffallio But, only a few years later, 
the trend of both Huguenot and Pobtique opinion was in quite another 
direction. In truth Hotman'a constitutional theory was of Lttle 
use to the Huguenot party at any tune \Vben, in the next few 
years, Huguenot writers repeat the histoncal fictions of the Franco* 
(rallta, they do so, as a rule, in a perfunctory manner, maloag no 
attempt to connect them with their mam a^ument. After 1673 the 
pretence that the Huguenots were fighting to maintain or restore 
an ancient constitution had worn so thm that it did not even deceive 
themselves. 

In recent times Hotman'e book has been commended largely on 


the score of its implication of an ultimate sovereignty in the commumty 
as a whole. MThatever ment may attach to the making oi this asset' 
tion, it was certainly no new one It is, indeed, somewhat tcmarkable 
that Hotman did not state distinctly this ancient proposition Bat 
he must have been aware that to a considerable section of his P»rty, 
language a^ut the sovereignty of the people had to he core^^ 
guarded, if it were not to give offence. He did, in fact, go out of m 
W ay to suggest that he meant nothing objectionable A King, he 
says, ought always to be restrained by the authority ‘dea gens das 
bien et d'booncur commo represtntant la personne du peuple, lequel 
Jes comroet i cela ct Icur donno cettc puissance ’ ' Evidently thu 
can hardly refer to States-Geoeral. Theeo'gC'isdsbjenetdhonneitf , 
who permanently represent the people, are surely the wme be 
officiaru regni and proceres of the thi Droit and the VtrMtcvte. Ine 
suggestion conveyed in Hotman’e vague phrases was perhaps ol more 
practical value for the Huguenot party than anything else in ws 
book. , . , 

That suggestion became more definite in the 
Franpaii, which appeared in two parts, the first m 1673, he sec 
in 1674 * It has bwn conjectured that it was the work of several 
authors; and this might at least explain its confusion of ‘op® 
arrangement It is the community, Uie writer or ^e wri ’ 

that confers power, and power la conferred on a King con 1 1 y. 


‘ Frunco OaOia. French of W4. Chsp I. P 12- 
causii optiraatum et delectuum *«cwntate, quibu* earn potesta em p 
permittit, tanquam fraena cocrcrndus «t*. , Pk\la- 

• u R^vt^tk afafin dM rt * fears c^P<»i 

dtlpU OointopoUie tn Jtfrmt «fe iHofepae*. 
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Ko people Las ever been or will ever be so foolisb, as to set cp a mprene 
magistrate witL absolnte antLonty to do whatever he pleaMs. 
Sovereignty was not conferred npoa the King alone : a portion of h, 
or a share in it, was given to a number of magistrates whose ordinary 
functions are subonhnate. It is the right and the dcty of mci 
magistrates to i^ist tyrannous action on the part of the monarch 
TiVho exactly, in France, are such magistrates and whether thry 
possess this aght of resisting tyranny collectively or indhidcallT 
and how the duty of ordmary folk is afiected by their action, th«« 
pomts are not elucidated. ^Vhat the writer is quite clear about is, 
that the obligations of ruler end subject are what he calls redprocal : 
in other words, that the subject’a doty of obedience is conditional 
on the ruler’s at least attempting to do his duty. Like Hotman, 
the author believed in an anaent constitution in i^ch this princip!? 
was practicsaDy embodied. That constitution has recently b« 
subverted ; but it may and should be revived- It is futile to argce 
that even though the absolute authority now claimed for the Kmr 
were originally a usurpation, it has become continuance establisi?d 
m law. For there can cnst no prescription against tfce rights of tie 
p»ple.' When a King becomes a tyrant and trescheronsly pas»agtf 
his subjects, like Charles TT, he may rightly be deposed and 
justly assassinated. 

Except for the still vague assertion thst there exists a class cf 
officials who represent the co mmuni ty and share in sovertignty and 
are entitled, somehow or other, to keep the King witHa due ka:^ 
there is nothing in all this but an expansion of the scggeetions a 
eariier Huguenot writinp. The HcvnUe ilaixn is a hotch-potch cf 
ideas current among the Hcguenots at the moment, unsvEtemsticaly 
presented and all rather vague. It is, perhaps, especially remartsEf 
in that the view presented was almost unconnected with any fonn of 
religjon, Bnt its practical conclusion was more drastic and cncom- 
promising than any reached before 1573, 

I 5. THE HE MOIRES DE L'ESTAT 

The views expressed in the FranahCnUia and the EerrS^ 
link up, to a certain extent, with a fairlr coherent theory of the or-g-^ 
and nature of political authority and of the relation bkween rrisre 
and People, developed in a series of pamphlets, before the pabljcatica 
of the 1 1 'n^triae conJn Tyrannot in 1579. ^e political theory cs- 
pounded in the Pir-dirise was,in fact, in all essentials, fully devel'^p^ 
before the puhLcation of that work, in which it was, as it were, fums~ 
up and fully and aystematicaHy presented. To that theory Hotman 

• * la JvwfT'ptKia eotttfe I« dmtU da •*! iiiTaLde.’ 

repeated u tie I * Adrervae poncIsB ooa praeecnplio.* Tie 

eodd tare foesd ii m tVilLaa of OccasL 
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really contributed nothing ; whilo the Rhalk Matin made towards 
it only rather crude euggcations. Hetman’s view of the constitution 
of Franco and its history was, indeed, more or leas definitely adopted 
by the group of writers concerned ; but it was m no way essential to 
their view and was unconnected with their argument. 

Theae writers were concerned, not with any questions of legal 
right, history or precedent, but with the fundamental question of the 
nature of political authority and the extent of the obedience due to 
it. All of them approached the problem from a pomt of view definitely 
religious. The religion of all of them was, presumably, Calvimstic; 
but their political theory derived not from Calvin but from the thought 
of the later Middle Ages ' As pobtieal thinkers they were far nearer to 
William of Occam than they were to Calvin. Theu reasoning is of 
a kind which Calvin had condemned and their conclusions involve 
fiat contradiction of Calvm'a positive teaching Calvm had thrown 
over all the traditional medieval teaching which [muted the duty 
of obedience by reference to a law natural or to the nature of man- 
made law. The Huguenots, after 1672, were reviving the older mode 
of thought, they were turning back to Nicholas of Cusa, to Wdhsm 
of Occam, even to Aquinas. But the effort to reconcile a mode of 
thought, and premises, derived from these sources, with Calvuustio 
frith and the needs of the Huguenot party, necessarily produced a 
certain incoherence. 

Mimoifti rfe VEtlai dt Fnnee $o*ta Oharlet IX is the somevibat 
misleading title of a collection of writings published by Simon Goulsrt 
in 1576.* Its publication is a fat more aignificant fact m the history 
of Huguenot political thought than is that of the I’lndicwie. There 
in, in fact, hardly o contention, hardly even an argument, in that 
pretentious book which is not to be found in the earher pamphlets. 
The Memoirs Included all the most important Huguenot writings 
dating after 1672 with the exception of the EiveilU Matin It included, 
also, the Ducouts de la Servxtade VoUmtam of La BoStie, which now 
appeared for the first time in print though probably written before 
1650.* 

It ecems necessary to add a few words concerning this exercise 
in rhetoric by a gifted young student who knew his Seneca. No 
only was La BoStie not a Huguenot, but his essay contains no direct 
reference to the state of France under Charles IX and no kind of theory 


’ Oq Ihii point »e« G. de Ugude’e «r PEspnl PoUluju* * la 

pp. 265-268. ^ 

* A second edition, ' revue, comg#e et aaginentie,’ eppeared m 
the one nsuaUjr referred to. That of 1518 eeema to hare h««“* * 

Feugire, in hia edition of the wwkaol La Hot tie, »aya that he 
find a copy. There la no copy of it in the Bntah Mweum ; but there w one 
the London Library The additiona made m 1578 were of imaU importaoce. 

* La Bo«tie died in 1663. Stt Fengtre. 
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of govemrneat. It is an essay on ‘ tyranny ’ in general, irhy it is 
endured and how maintained and how easily it might be overthroTn. 

‘ Tyranny ’ here means, apparently, a government directed entirely 
for’the gratification and entertainment of a governing person or group. 
La Boetie wrote as thongh he imagined that such govemri»nti 
were quite ordmary and prevalent phenomena. There is a constant 
implication that Europe is now governed by tyranta, but no positive 
statement to that effect. The instances given are all from andest 
history. He mates no definite application of his views to the France 
of his own day and never even tefera to religious persecution. But 
the essay gave a general support to the Huguenot pamphleteers by 
its insistence that natural Uw and natural rights justified fonilie 
resistance to tyrannous government. Incidentally the Conit' Tn* 
was an essay on the natural bberty, equality and fraternity of nan. 
Nature, 

‘le ta»R«tre de Din et U goarMnaate d« hoan»,’ tie author, ‘on* • 
toua tuts de mtae torse et. comae ilteatle, i oene isoale, i £a de cou* eu-e 
eonoiftre toua pour eoap*«on# o^» platdt freres . . . die * ocstr# ea Unus 
eho»e« qn'elle oe voulut uht ooui feire ton* uius qae tc^ csj : 3 ce F** 
Uirt doute qoe ooui oe ^orosa toea natoreUemeot Lbr««. puiaqu* &<«* •fp*** 
tout coapagQon* ; et ne pnt tooberea reotendeaecl de penoMe qae 
ut ais aucuo to aemtode, nous cyaet tous mis ea coapsfule. 

But this sort of language served no Huguenot purpose. It served, 
in truth, no purpose at all at the time, though, one day, it might cos« 
to do so. 

The writings included in the Afrwi'rrs of 1576 almost eempletey 
antidote the Findicioe of 1579. To isolate the latter is a mis*.«* 
and gives a wrong impression- It ehoald be considered along w:m 
the writings which it at once expanded and reduced to erdw, B* 
superior importance is hardly at all doe to any criglnality, but prim^jy 
to the fact that it states the case of the earlier writers more completdy 
and systematically than w^ done by any one ol them. There u 
another reason also for considering all these writings together, eo w 
as that is posrible. The points on wMch they differ among themseJves 
are of some significance. 

I 6. TSE Jf£jfO/RSS XSD THE 

The most striking and ogcificaat of the writinp that *P?*^ 
in the Mmairef c! 157C are tbe Du Droit its Ha^iraU rjr *''r 
and the DiJoyue d’.-JrcAon rt it PoXHit. Available evidence pc= 

• Ttis tub-tjtle of lb? e*s*y d>d net app^*^ ia 1576. , 

* fc O r a tyv^nae, fttr i* •• X 

ripely Iry»rn%a pctuicle, Stepks%o Jmta fireZa Crba o»Xfc»t. • 
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to an almost unavoidable conclusion that the Du Dnnt} published 
anonymouslj, was actually written by that veteran champion of 
Calvmjsm, Theodore de Bcza That Bcza should, at this cnsis, have 
produced an eaaay in flat contradiction of his master’s teaching and 
in equally ^t contradiction of earlier utterances of his own, is Qot 
really surprising. But it ia certainly an extreme case of the way 
in which the political views even of the most faithful followers of 
Calvin adjusted themselvca to circumstances. Bera was a Frenchman , 
and the emotional stresses aroused m him by the massacrea of 1572 
and by the critical position of Calvinism in France m the years that 
followed, sufUcicntly explain a quite honest change of view The 
Dwbjue between Arcbon and Polilie,* infcnoi to the Z)u Droit m com* 
pleteness and coherence of statement, is perhaps m some ways more 
typical and the author saw pomta that were missed by his fellow* 
writers. 

All these wnters, from the author of the Du Drotl to the author 
of the I'lndicioe, agree with one another and, indeed, with almost every 
one else in the sixteenth century, that the obbgation to obey consti- 
tuted political authority is an obligation to God and that rebellion 
in, normally, rebellion against God. The author of the Archon tt 
Polifie waa at great pains to explam away the Biblical texts that 
were used to prove that rebellion is wicked m every conceivable case . 
but that God nortnsKy requires obedience to Pnnees it would never 
have occurred to him to deny. It may be noted also that all of them 
were inclined to allow that monarchy is at once practically the beat 
form of government and the form roost clearly approved of in Heaven. 
The Du I^TOxi, indeed, suggests » doubt. ‘ Bmce the world was,’ 
eays Be», almost in tho words of Calvin, * if we consider even the beat 
of Kings, we shall not find one who did not abuse his position ' Mon* 
arcbital government tends rather to the rum than to the conservation 
of peoples ‘ Unless it be bridled in such sort that the great benefits 
that may come of it be gathered in and the wondrous harm prevented 

However that may be, they all aseert vigorously that there exists 
fio absolute sovereignty save that of God From this they draw 
directly the Conclusion that the rightful power of all magisttates must. 


’ U *«m» to have been first written in Latin, but to have been first printed 
in French in I574. De Tbou’a sutment on this point is prohabty correct. 
The editor of the Mimoxrti mahea tho ttfangcaasertion that, in its onginal form, 
It was published at Magdeburg in 1550. To what confusion this assertion is due 
U not dear, ^he easay has no vital ciMinection with the Magdeburg tract of 
April 13, 1550, already dealt with, and oertamly with no other that is hnowo 
But there is eiiffieient resemblance to aitow one to suppose that Beia had the 
^^deburg tri/:t before him while writing. 

This has aa alternative title Dsalopue de VaMlonti it* Purtua ti data 
libtfU dtt ftuplu. In SUrruAru, Vol lO, 1570. 

I>i» DroU, Mem. II, p. 757, ed. 1570. 
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in the nature of things, be limited. * It is God alone whom we are 
bound to obey in all cases without exception.’ * Kings are hound not 
only by the commands verbaDy given in the Scriptures, but also 
by that natural law which is, equally, the law of Goi ‘ The Pri^e 
is subject to the law divine written aid to that natural law of eqritr 
imprinted in the hearts of all men.’ * Here, as almost everywhere, 
the rindicioe follows suit. God rergns per te, Kingt ftr Dtvm ; tier 
jurisdiction belongs to God and they are his delegates. There caa 
be no such thing as unlimited human authority. God recogsira 
Kings as his agents and has, indeed, created them ; but ‘ magistrste* 
were created for the people and not the people for magistrates 
This last medieval commonplace is repeated again and again by 
the various writers and in almost the same words. 

From these propositions, which no one was likely flatly to desy, 
we pass to the essential contentions. It is not quite easy to see wist 
these were. The writers were not very sure about it themselves. 

God, they agree, makes of Kings his agents and ministers Icr 
general welfare ; they are ’ given by God for our good None tie 
less do these writers agree with the author of the RhexUe i/c.’s'. 
that all princes and magistrates were established by a common consmt 
of the people. Some peoples have established monarchic, sose 
aristocratic, some democratic forms of government ; but ereqr 
particular constitution owes its being at every moment to the ^ 
of the people. So had declared the writer of the EetciiGe 
and Beta and the rest agree. So absolutely is this the fact, says 
Politie, that even in a monarchy hereditary by custom, a Kin g 
be regarded as elected.* Though nominated by God as the hrir c. 
Saul, UaTid only became King by the free choice and consent of tie 
people. 

They agree, too, with the BereiZZe Main, in thinking that no 
people would be so foolish as to vest unlirited authority in anyone. 
There was never a monarchy, rashly d^U ss the writer of one pa=* 
phlet, without seme kind of representatiT' body to act as a check 02 
the King. The institntions of France, ne argued, of themselres 
imply a right of rebellion under cir>.umstances.* The anthor.y 

of all magistrates being derived from the people and held condi^ona-y, 


* Opening of the Zht Dnit. • /KsZivve, Jleta. m, p. , 

* The pHiTM u le*jt m old m Aqninma. It o«nf» la pMqai«f ’• 
dm pTimu, 15W). It wa», in f*ct, the Qereot coacaonplae* a( li« tiss^. 

* Dial-^gme. Sf^ra. III. p. W. 

* lb., Mffa. in, p. ff7. ‘Use TiMdidoe irpesli tiU- , , ^ 

* There u «>n^J^»on here : unoe, €>a their own ebowing, the thin? 

be dene. , . 

* RfpoKM nr la d torw rn'O tA hUiUe am pewpie «f d t* «. 

ruuier far ermej d ia /tJonie <f erwtmU tTmn ttinemr rsKvtrvt*. K«a. Ui. P 

2 ». 
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U a'ensait que cetix qui ODt eu puissance dc leur baillcr tclIc autont^, 
n’ont eu moms do puissance de ics cn privcr’.^ Among the Jews 
‘ Dieu temoignait par la Louche da sacnficateur qu'tl les reconnaissait 
pour son pcuple ; le roi promettait de regner selon Dieu, et le pcuple, 
Buivant ccla, de lui oheir Everywhere magistrates were onginally 
established * avec pactcs ct obligations reciproques ’ • 

None of these writers, with the partial or poasiblc exception of 
him of the Vindicwie, conceived of any definite ‘ contract ’ 'WTiat 
they were asserting is simply that political authority was established 
in answer to recognized ne^s and that the ends for which govern- 
ment was established involved absolutely a bmitation of the rights 
of any possible sovereign. The limits of the subject’s duty of obedi- 
ence are and must be detenmned by the ends for which political 
sovereignty was instituted. The duty of obedience is. m other 
words, conditional on the sovereign’a acting in the sense of the need 
that created him. Frotn the mere fact, which no one denies, that 
the Prince exists for the sake of hn people, it is inferred that the 
people may depose a Prince whose action is inconsistent with the 
purposes for which alone be exists. Just so had Gerson and Pierre 
d’Ailly argued tbst the Pope’s power roust needs be limited by the 
ends for which the Church exists. 

So far the view presented Is intelligible enough ; but now arises a 
difficulty. All these writers insist that though the Prince is an agent 
and delegate of a sovereign people, he is also sn agent and a delegate 
of Oodi In the Findicioe the notion is forroally emphasized to the 
point of paradox. ‘ Deus reges instiluit, regna regibus dat, reges 
digit ; populus reges constituit, regna tradit, electionem suo sul- 
fragio comprobat I ’ The phrases were apparently intended to throw 
light on the matter : it can hardly be said that they do so. It would 
appear, if the words mean anything, that the populus may rejec 
the King appoinUd by God. It is not easy to see why Cod is brought 
into the busmess at all. God, it might bo said, created the need to 
which government corresponds and created roan with P®*®* ® , 

with his need. But to say this would bo merely to say that Uod 
created whatever is. God wills peace and order among men and 
therefore the government set up by the people mpresen s o ® • 

Ccrtamly the ^ters all had this in mind ; but they must have meant 
more than thU. For this alone affords no ground for saying that 
God institutes and appoints Kings. t 

In what sense then, for these thinters, did 
Why did they feel bound to make this assertion 1 None 
clearly to hive know..; ccrtamly oone ol them clearly stale the 

•W.SSI’ 

f«t b«»m„ . . . . p„tan •. • «'«■ «'■ P' 
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rea^oa. It was, I becanse all of tbera, rightlj cr 

conceived of obligation as arismg only in reference to sorse £nsl ei 
and pnipose in fife There can be, tliey felt, no obligation that is 
merely to man. My need, of itself, cannot create for another »n 
obbgation to God. Hence, tiongh tie people conld set up a povem- 
ment and endow it with force, they could not give it real acticrhy. 
They could not create an obligation to obey it, for all obligation b 
to God. 

Them theory, then, may be stated as follows : Any actual Prince 
receives his oSce and hia actual power from the people. Bat the real 
authonty attached to that office, the obbgation to obey the commands 
of the Prince, is derived not from the people but from God- 
in the view, or the sense, that the authority of the Prince is created 
by God, the Huguenot thinkers were at one with the bebevem n 
absolutirm by dinne nght. It is jest at this point that the tvo 
diverged. The authonty attached to kingship is conferred by God, 
but, say the Huguenots, it is conferred only for the benefit of the pwpit 
and therefore conditionally. If any King act in a manner destrurtm 
of the people's welfare, be has, in the language of the 
broken his covenant with God. In such a case the people may and 
should deprive him of the office which the people conferred.* 

The eo-caUed ‘ contracts ’ of the Vindidee slgsiiv and little, 
if anything, more. It is doubtful, at least, whether the word ‘c®2‘ 
tract * should be used in translating the phrases of that book. The 
author uses, indiscrimmatcly, the word pactum and the word ioed^*» 
as though both meant the aarse tiung. But while pactum was a tem 
of law and properly eiguified contract, the word foedos eiguifies aUianfe 
or treaty. Of both terms alike, as used in the IVwficise, the vagtei 
word covenant would seem to be the better translation. The auticr 
of the Vindiciae did not attach any verv definite meaning to 

his terms imd certainly did not intend to suggest that his psctas 
was something quite definite, rigid and enforceable. His own accoort 
cf its terms makes thst clear. 

He does not seem quite to know whether there are two contracts, 
or covenants, or three. Obviouslv it did not matter. There i* tbe 
duplex foedcs ' between God, Wnceps and Popalus and there is 
another between Prince and People only. The first of lh»^ 

whatever it is, is clearly not a contract in the strict sense. Ln-ct 
it the P^ce binds himself to serve and obey God purely, 
to his ^t ord and to see to it that the People does the same. Tie 
People binds itself to the right and proper worship of God befere a-l 

* S3 of C»1». la ha Dt Cn<xri2«r»3 Ud ^ 

aathonty U hfli God l-il uassMatfir frees ei*a i t_» 

Popp'i salhonty mi* oa tie eon**j:t of the Cir.ituia c<«i=a:yt7 and that U* 
Popti l» V»car of tie Cia.'ci rathe; than cf Chnjt. 
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things else. The Prince is io answer to God for the People and the 
People for the Prince. II the People deeert God the Pnnce will be 
held responsible : if the Prince tuia traitor the People is responsible 
for suffering it. Under the second * contnct * the Prince binds himself 
to rule ' justly ’ and to respect and maintain the rights of every one , 
the People binds itacll to obedience ao long as he does so and no longer. 
This ‘ contract it is important to observe, is not conceived as neces- 
aarily historical or formal or as nccesaanly eicpresscd at all in words. 
It may be tacit ; ' but whether express or tacit, it cannot by any process 
be cancelled. Why cot t Because, m the first place, it is not a con- 
tract at all. It is a mutual obbgation ansmg from the nature of 
things and from the will of God. The words pactum and foedus 
would seem to imply a conscious and deliberate act of will But what 
is a tadt ‘ contract *1 It is surely evident that the writer was think 
ing simply of a moral obligation His pactum does not, like a contract, 
depend on man's volition. It is something that exists necessarily 
end universally. 

The pampUeta of 1670 had asserted that the Prince is bound 
to rule justly and to serve God and that he ought to be resisted and 
even deposed if he definitely and consislenlly refuses to do so. The 
author of the Vindteuw was not content to declare that the Prince 
was bound ; he declared that the Prince bad bound himscll by a 

S ituffi. The difference is merely verbal i both meant the same thing. 

e pactum of the Vindieiac is one that cannot be cancelled even by 
the agreement of both parties ; and it is one that, whether expressed 
or not, exists always. There is, really, nothing voluntary ah^t it. 
On the author’a own showing the pact was not made either by 
or People. It expresses nothing but the immutable will of God. 
It is not ve^ clear what the author thought was gained by putting 
it as he did. Whoever he was.* he was gathering up the content of 
the earlier pamphlets and presenting it in a logical order 
a great parade of precision. He bad really Lttle to add to what ha 
been said already ; but he was bent on giving to the tbeo^ increasM 
definition and an exactitude that could not be given By m® ® 
about contracts he succeeded in emphasizing the idea of recipioca 
obbgation and especially the obligariona of the Prince, er aps 


* * Inter reges et pspulum nutua «blig»l»o «t. sive 
all. tantum «t. .ire tSita, iire verbw eonoept*. 
vioUtl nvilU Ti rwdndi potest.' rtndkvu. ed 1680. 

In coratitnendo principi interrenit (oedu* inter 'I*“® ** ^^l,lii,iona under 
erpr^o. naturae vef etiam cinle.' (Summary of the conctusiona unaer 

'^"’.'wSTw Bmu. • 1 , . ,«rf S t'lIS “thSftto 

enter here Judging from what I know of hw wntm^ I do n gUtetoent. 

Nor am I in the Iwet coOTinoed that Hubert Languet was the ftuthof. 
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\Vho ia to judgo whether a Icptimate pnnee has become what the 
VxnJiciM cafla ‘ tyraimus exercitio ’ aad to whom beJoDgs the right 
to take action against him ? 

More or less elaborately the writers contrast the true KiDg with 
the Tyrant. They arc careful to point out that one swallow does 
not make a spnng ’ D&vid was guilty of abominable outrages, but 
DaWd was not a tyrant.* An occasional murder or so may be passed 
over. Princes are but men ; and if a Prmco behave tolerably we 
may think ourselves lucky, says the V'tndicuK The Tyrant is one 
who rules habitually without regard to law, justice or ptety He is 
at enmity with God and man.* The true King diligently studies the 
Word of God : the Tyrant speaks of Ood only to blaspheme. The true 
King loves to hear the truth • you tell the truth to a Tyrant at your 
peril.* In the charactenration of the good King the author of the 
Pindict'oe exhibits some slight orguiahty, due to his personal aristo- 
cratic bias. The Tj’rant, he a&ya, prefers persona of low or unknown 
birth to his nobles ; the good King chensbes his grands seigneurs as 
himself and secs jn them the friends of bis kingdom * But all this 
does not help much towards an answer to the questions that must 
be answered. 


It might be supposed that the answer would have been that it la 
for the People both to j'udge and to act. In a sense this was the answer 
that was given : but our authors distinguish. They distinguish 
absolutely the right to judge from the right to act on the judgement. 
They contemplate the possibility of a position in which no action is 
iusCifitd against one who iS, nevertheless, a ‘manifest' tyrant. The 
right merely to judge could, in fact, hardly be denied to anyone. Every 
One may judge : and the wnters ahow little or no sign of any sense 
that the question might he difficult Any may judge and can ; but 
>t is not for every one to act on the judgement. All agree that the 
private man, the individual subject as such, has no right to take 
action on his own judgement The right of active resistance is md- 
Ceived as belonging not to individuals but to communiti^. 
simple subject is bound to submission by the law of God and by his 
own consent. He must not obey commands controry to l«d sUw 
nor must he participate in tyrannical action, but, says the ^ iwt , 
‘ 11 n'est Iicit6 i aucun particulier d’opposer force 4 la force du lyran 
de son autoritfe pnv^e.’ ‘ Celui qui a 4tA avou4 de son people, non- 
obstant qu’il abuse de son droit, retieat toute fois co fondement tUu- 

torit6 qu’il a sur ses Bujets particuliers ' "Were it otherwise, he a , 

the remedy would prove worse than the disease, ‘ et sumendtajen 


"Una brundo non f«.t ver* The vwy phrwe ***’* 

neclion by the author of the Dt /ujfci of 

•thi Droxt, Mem. II. n. 773 * I'inawwe. 

• UmloTv*. Mem. III. p. 144, * VxndKUxe, ed. 1660, p -i’J- 
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mHI ft Tyrans sous ombre d’en vouloir empecber un ’A All agree tilt 
the right to take action against the Tyrant belongs to commnnites 
as such. It does not belong to any mere multitude of individsah. 
Considered as a mass of individuals the People is but a monster, 
vrith a milhon heads and no sense. The community can only act 
through representatives. Who or what is it that possesses the rlgit 
to speak and act for the community I 

The answers given to this question vary slightly in form tci 
in substance are similar. To have declared that the right belonrel 
solely to the Estates of the realm assembled, might have been a Icgial 
but would have been a sadly unpractical answer. The Estates bid 
the fatal defect of meetmg only when summoned by the presuced 
Tyrant. Permanent representatives of the community, able to act 
for it at any moment, had to be found. They were found in marj- 
trates, in nobles, in regm proceres. 

AH holders of public office, declared the Du DrvU, must be regarded 
as officers of the kingdom rather than of the Xing. They * ne depen- 
dent proprement du soverain mAw de la soverainete ^ch of tkes 
shares m sovereignty and each of them is iwom and bound to msicUa 
law and justice. Their duty so to do includes a duty to resist Ij 
force, if necessary, the ‘ sovereign magistrate * who acts as a tyrant 
All ‘ Dukes, Counts, Viscounts, Barons and Chastelains ‘ belocg to 
this class of officers of the kingdom; they were, originally, 'oar'*’ 
trates ’ pure and simple, and still retain their old rights. There a?e 
yet other ma^trates ' ordonnu pour scivir comme de bride et 
frein au souveraine lla^trat *. He was thinking, probably, of tie 
Parlemeuts of France, but he does not Bj>ecify. Over and above a3 
this the Estates assembled possess an indefeasible right to dep^ 
a tyrant. The sovereignty of the people is conceived as delegated 
to and divided among a group of magistrates and cobles. 

II T a Qa antufUe obli^ttoo entre na Roi el Je* oScicn d*ca 
duqoM Royauine tout le goareineiaent n’est pM mis eotre 1« ciuM di 
»ms seulemcnl Ic ■ouTenin degrvde ce gouvemeDeot, comoe »us»i !« 
^enenrs y oat chscaa !ear part aelon leur de^ et Ic tout k cerUm« coad.!)«* 
d use part et d'autre.* • 

H the sovereign magistrate disregard these conditions, it is for ti* 
inferior rmgistrates to protect the people agamst his tyranny 
labe the standard of revolt. 

The language of the riwfiniie is simibr. The author says pbirly 
that when he speaks of the ‘populus’ he really means tbo^ <5^ 
umversum jxipuli coetum rcpresinlaat These arc the 
and ‘ proceres delegated and estabhfhed bv the people with a 
in sovereignty. They include all officers of the crown, all city rnsr-^ 
trates, grands Etigneurs, Parlements and deputies of town or province. 

» />3 Prcnl. M'-.-a. II, p, 49i * lU. Mean U. P- 
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They are the guardians and guarantors of the compacts on which 
political society is based.* The confused nature of the answer is already 
obvious. It wolild have been difficult for the writers to say what 
they meant by the word ‘ lepreaent ' In what sense did nobles and 
Parlemcnts, city magistrates and Estates all alike represent the 
community ! ^Vhat ground was there for regarding the nobles or 
the Paricments of France os * represeotmg ' anything 1 But, even 
takmg the answer as it stands, a difficult question at once anses. Did 
this strangely miscellaneous crowd collectively ‘ represent ’ the people 
or did each member of it suffiacnlly represent the whole community ? 
Did the right of rchelhon he with every ‘ chastelam ’ and with every 
Patlemcnt ? An attempt was made in the Vtndicvie to answer this 
question. But the answer it gives is hopelessly ambiguous. Only 
on one point was the author quite clear Any magistrate or group of 
magistrates, he lays down, standing at the head of and therefore 
‘ representing ' a distinct community within the kingdom, such as 
is a province or a town, may resist tyranny on behalf of the com- 
munity for which he is locally responsible . and that even though 
aU the rest of the kingdom side with the tyrant. In particular the 
magistrates of any town may establish true religion withm their 
walls and resist by force all attempts to introduce idolatry. Such 
action being taken it will become the nght and even the duty of the 
inhabitants of that town or province to draw the sword ui support 
of the conscientiously rebellious magistrate. Whether persons not 
of that town or province may, in such a case, do the same is not, how- 
ever, made clear. But we are told elsewhere that if any one of the 
‘ prineipal officers ' of the kingdom raise the standard of revolt, then 
alt may join him and feel that they fight for God. 

The author of the Vxndtcuie apparently, at times, saw France as 
a sort of federation of communities each with its own law and magis- 
trates and each with its own independent nght to defend itself against 
tyranny. It would appear that there was not, after all, a single pactum 
between the King and people, but a pactum between the King and 
every such community. Every community that can be seen as dis- 
tmet, is conceived as having rights against the common sovereign. 
It is this conception that gives to the Vtndiciae one of its chief claims 
to originality. But it would be easy to claim too much on this account. 
The conception was really, as things stood, almost inseparable from 
the widespread conception of annent custom as sacred and immutable. 
It corresponded to a considerable extent to the actual condition of 
France. The author of the Vtndietae was conscious of a difficulty. 
He did not see how it could be said that a email group of nobles or a 
city magistracy represented the people of France. But it was easy 

* ' Hujus vero (oedena i cu pseti, rcgni oCciani vmdiccs et custodca suot.’ 
VindKKii, p 294. 
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and natural to see La RocheDe or Montauban as distinct commnnities, 
with their own laws and their elected magistrates ; for such in fact 
they were. If magistrates derived their right of revolt against tyranny 
from their representative character, it was reasonable, he felt, to 
filaim for the magistrates of Nismes or for the Estates of Languedoc 
the full rights of representatives of a ‘ populus The conception 
had the additional advantage of fitting exactly the needs of tte 
Huguenot party. But no stress is laid on it. No attempt is made 
to work out a conception of a Federal State cousisting of communities 
each with its own rights. Most of the language of the V indict 
is inconsistent with any such conception of the State. 

There is no question m any case of a counting of heads of votes. 
The Huguenot pamphleteers are quite free from any superstition 
about numerical majority. No one even suggests that it is only 
for a majonty of the regm officiarii to give the signal for revolt. The 
author of the Ardum et PoUtie dialogue does inde^ suggest that thw 
is a question. Archon asks whether, supposing that a majonty 
of his people support the tyrant, the minority can have a right to 
rebel. Pohtie answers stoutly that right is right and injustice, iaji^ 
tice. The opiniou or the action of a majority as such can nw* 
no difference. The majority may go to perdition as it pleases. li-J 
and honour and salvation must not be surrendered to a majority.* 
But this is, practically, only negative. To the question who it is b** 
the right to give the signal for general rebellion, we are left without 
any definite answer. 

Suppose a ' manifest tyrant ’ whose iniquities are supported cf 
conmv^ at by all the officiarii regni without exception r what is to 
happen 1 The case is not, indeed, likely to occur, if any one of these 
officers may initiate rebellion. Perhaps this fact helps to acconst 
for the answer given to the question. The people, says the Du Drv>/. 
have, in that case, no remedy but in repentance, patience and prayer- 
The Vtndiciat abounds in the same sense. If private persons d«* 
the sword without doe authorization, they are guilty thongb thcr 
ranse be just. They are bound to wait 'or the command of 
is of those who represent the whole body of the people in Idngdosi. 
province or town, or at the least of one of these, before taking acy 
action against the Prince.* ^ 

King and officers of (he kingdom alike were established by t-e 
community for its own benefit. The King is bound absolutely ty 
the purposes for which he was set up. No less absolutely are t-e 

» Diah^e, Mem. HI, p. 133, . 

• * Sin^uh demqaa prineipwia non constitaaot, sed oaiTerst. It*qae j 
•orum, torura, inquua, qui anlvcnos in r egno, regione, orber® qn** 
pMtem tteUi, represenUnt, juasum eipectent oport't, mut vnio* wHeia ^ 
aatequ&m advema pnaclp^rn qujdqoaa moUantur.' I'tnJiAaf, p. 
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magistrates bound to resist tyranny. On this point all the writers 
aro emphatic. So expressly is it the duty of the magistrates to resist 
a tyrant, says the Ftndictoe, that they have no possible excuse for 
not doing so. But if the magistrates, nevertheless, fail in their duty, 
the community has no remedy against them. It may not nse and 
depose its magistrates. It can speak and act only through them. 
That pactum between Prince and people, it appears, was badly drawn. 
It has made the magistracy the judge of the King’s action without 
appeal and has disabled the people fioin taking any action against an 
unfaithful magistracy. Evidently it was drawn by the governing 
class itself. 

There is no frivolity in putting the matter in this way : it expresses, 
crudely, the real fact. The Vtndtctoe proclaimed the sovereignty 
of the people. Wo must guard against the absurd notion that this 
phrase has always the same meaning or even necessarily any meaning. 
What docs it signify in the Fttufietoe 1 The people is sovereign m 
the sense that all governmental action must be refened to the general 
welfare. Again, it is sovereign because political authority can only 
be conceived as originating in its needs and as resting on its recog- 
nition. This is meant and no more than this The populus is not 
conceived as m any sense a soverdgn agent. It can act only under 
orders and direction. It has no will of its own ; it does not even 
recognize its own needs ; it docs not know its friends from its enemies ; 
it does not know itself ; it knows nothing. But in every populus 
there exists an upper stratum which is seH-conscious and intelLigeat. 
just as, in medieval conception, the ecclesia was the whole body of 
the faithful, but the sacerdotium Mone its thinking and active agent, 
BO now the Btate is conceived as a coromunity which can think and 
act only through its upper classes. Every populus, then, has ite 
natural representatives, and the eovcicignty of the people, conceived 
as acting, lies wholly with these. This, it is true, is not how the 
Huguenot writers put the matter. They speak always of official 
persons and of nobles : of persons, that is, either holding some kind 
of jurisdiction or some kind of recognized superiority. But definition 
had to be arrived at : and it would have been no more possible then 
than now to define ' upper classes ’ In France, indeed, the class 
of nobles was inclined to claim that it alone * represented ’ the people. 
The Huguenot writers claim a share in active sovereignty for the 
aristocracy of the towns also. 

But before the theory could bo said to ho intelligible, yet another 
difficulty bad to ho met. AH these writers, from the Remllt Matin 
to the Ftndicwe, habitually qicak of the King as bound to respect 
positive law. Ho is bound to think of law ns ‘ lady and mistress ’, 
and if he breaks law habitually he becomes a ' tyrant But what, 
then, IS the source of law and what gives it validity t If the rights 
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of the mng include the right to make what law he pleases, even tie 
most wrong-headed of tyrants might well dispense with hrealdrg 
law. He has only to alter or repeal it when it stands in his w»y. 
The question as to law-making power was, of course, fundamenW: 
but only the authors of the Archon et Politie and the Vindiciae seen 
to have seen this at all clearly. 

The view of ‘ Politie ’ was that law-making power can exist st 
all only withm narrow limits. There are, he aays, three kinds of h». 
There is natural law ; there is a law of nations which binds all peoples 
alike and determines the relations of individuals of different nations ; 
and there is the law which is peculiar to particular States. Kalursl 
law 13 divine ; its content is everywhere apparent to human reason 
and on it ‘ dependent le droit des gens et le droit civil ’. This natural 
or divine law determines in all cases what is just or unjust. Tlw 
is no difficulty, to his mind, in determining the limits of human legis- 
lative power. ‘ On aura pour regie certaine les lois divines et Tequiti 
naturelJe.' Every human ordinance inconsistent with natural Ut 
is null. It is not a question of what the Pnnee thinks good or of 
what the mass of people desire. ‘ La force d’lm vrai lot Ic drit 
emporter sur la volonte du people.’ In the main, in fact, law has bees 
made by God and there is little left for the human legislator to do. 
The Prince may and should bring the law of bis particular cemmuahj 
into harmony with natural law and he may make such legislatiTe 
adjustments and alterations as occasion requires. Having conceded 
thu much the author felt that it was too much. He adds that tie 
Pnnce has no right to make violent or drastic changes in law * without 
the common consent of those most interested in the matter .* 

It is important to realize that this way of thinking of law and cl 
Iegislatr\-e power was, in the sixteenth century, not only comniea 
but perhaps more common than any other. The author’s phra^ 
had for long been commonplaces. But this medieval riew of t-9 
matter, whatever might be said about it theoretically, was from tie 
point of view of a practical lawyer, all but meaningless. The 
of the 1 indicioe shows an awareness of this fact. He refused to concede 
to the King, as such, any law-making power at all. Hu language 
indeed is, here as elsewhere, confused. He speaks of law as 
instrument given by God for good government But he says, 
that Kings receive law from the popple. ‘Law,* he says, u *- 
apprehension of intelligence or rather a body of such opprchensioos.^ ^ 
It 13 ‘ the reason and wisdom of thinking men gathered into unity • 


• Dhlyjju. Mem. II[. pp. ns. 1I7. ...^ e. 

I^x eat mrju re! potitu mentmm con;ires*t* nsul'.itudo.* W 
153. TrtasUtion u not wy. The French rcnion ol 1581 giTe*: 
one inteUiffence ou plai.'t on «le pluiiesrs ertemlemenl* ’ (p 13^1- . 

* ‘I^x eal muUjnim prodentoia in onun coUeeV* rstio ot 
Ed. 15C0, p. 157. 
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It is, in fact, as the Delensor Pacw had avened, a judgement of the 
community as to what is required for general welfare. As such it 
cannot be changed by a mere roy^ edict. It can be changed only 
by a common consent. That common consent can be given by the 
community through ita representatives. He arrives, thus, at the 
conclusion that law can only be made by the Kmg with the assent of 
the Estates of the realm. So, it eeems, he comes back to the con- 
clusion of the Franco-GaUia. Legal sovereignty bes with the Kmg 
and the Estates jointly But ho was not claiming for the King 
* m Parliament ’ an unlimited power of Uw-makmg His belief in 
natural and divine law forbade that absolutely IIis assertion, in 
fact, was mainly negative He was merely saying that law could 
not be changed at all without a general consent. 

There remained the question whether rebellion is justified for the 
cause of religion. There could, surely, be no doubt that a Pnnee who 
persecutes true believers and endeavours to destroy the true Church, 
is the very worst sort of tyrant It is mconccivable that authority to 
do 80 could be denved from God or man. Yet there was, here, a 
certain difficulty ; and all the writers showed that they felt it, even 
though none but the author of the .drc^ et Fohtie definitely expressed 
a doubt. None of them could eay that a King who ' persecutes ‘ for 
the cause of religion is necessarily a tyrant. On the contrary, they 
all agree that it is the duty of the Pnnee to maintam true rebgion and 
to use force if necessary to root out fobe doctnne and idolatry. The 
true end of govemmeDt, eays the Du Droit, is not the peace and quiet 
of this life hut the glory of God.* It follows that it is the duty of all 
those m authority to maintain the right service of God by all means 
m their power. In the Vtrtdtciae the Pnneo ‘ contracts ’ with God 
to do this very thing . it might be held that, under the ‘ contract ’ 
he might justly be deposed if be docs not persecute ‘ idolaters But, 
if this be so, how can the persecution of any particular religious group 
give it a right to rebel 1 Arcbon, m the Dialogue, asks the question 
Catholic Princes, he points out, hold that their rebgion is the true 
one and claim that in persccutmg Protestants they are domg their 
duty, ^Vhen Politie replies that it is for the Church to determme 
from the Scriptures what is heresy and foe the Kmg to act on that 
judgement, Aichon ventures to remark that that, precisely, is what 
Catholic Princes arc doing The question is fairly stated , but it is 
not answered. Pohtie answers the question only by begging it, 
exactly as Calvin and Beza bad done long since The author of the 
riniiciae begs the question without even asking it He seems not to 
have seen the difficulty. But it is a little curious that Beza, m the 
Du Droit, denies that mere ‘persecution’ could give the faithful a 
right to rebel. On this point, at leaat,he remained a strict Calvinist. 

1 Peza Wfts Tcpeatu)C( both buuwU and Cabin 
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He asserts, merelj, tiiat lebeBion is jcstified <m behalf cf foira d 
worship STithozized by law ; and that was the case with ti? 
* reformed rdigion * in France. He was a better Calvinist than ImTC. 

It was not qnite enough to argne that the Huguenots were justi£*d 
in rebelling ; it was desirable abo to show that they were ju*ti£e3 
in seeHng aid from formgneis. Ever since the Huguenot ^efs tai, 
in 1552, agreed to hand over Havre to Elizabeth of England in return 
for aimed assistance, the party had constantly endeavoured to ohtaia 
foreign aid. Bands of Gennan luEans, politely presumed to be cf tie 
true religion, had assisted vigorously in the devastadoa of France. 
It was, indeed, hardly worth while to try to persuade ProtestanJ 
princes in general that it was their duty to assist the Huguenct ptrtr. 
Such an enterprise had not the smallest chance of success. Tie 
BfveiUe Matin sorrowfully admitted as much- But it was werti 
while to try to persuade the French people, w-ho had sufered freer 
such pious invasions, that the party was justified in bringing ties 
about. The demonstration was undertahen in the Ftr-dieisc. !• 
put the question : ‘ Whether neighbonr Princes are bound to pre 
aid to other’a subjects, persecuted for the cause of tree r^gicn ts 
oppressed by manifest tjraany ! ’ * On gtceral grounds of dety ta 
God and one’s neighbour, he asserted, the answer in both cases css* 
be affirmative. There is but one tree Church and injury <1^* 
least of its members is injury to the whole body. All Chftfdaa 
are bound to saf^uard, not only the Church in their own domimeeA 
but the Church UuveiaaL To abandon one part cf it to the enesy 
U to betray the cause. As to the case of mere manifest tyrassj. 
what has to be considered is that aH men are of lie nature, ti^ 
justice is the same for all and that a tyrant is a common esemj «= 
mankind. 

‘PSrty bidios taiioUinlte Law aitd lie Cisrtbef Godr 
tiat we had tie Lands of lie iTrant wio wodd de«*JOT aU n?it 
goTaniaeat : ciar.ty requires iLat we lend a hand to lift c? tie faSes. 
wio make no aceosat cf liese tiia^ would. drtre pjrtr, jartiee and eiarrtT rt= 
tie world, that tiej be so more heard oL** 

_ The writer a«ms to have been unaware how far-reaching w** ^ 
principle he had laid down. 

§ 8. THE THEORY OF THE rJSDICIAJ: 

The theory of the Findicibf, which is also, in all essestisb 
theory cf the Du Dnnf and of the Are/xn tl Poliiie dialogue, is a 
of the nature of political aoveregnty. Any possible poLtical ^ 
reignty, it a declared, is bound the law of own catu.re and ra 
nature is and must be determined by the ends for which it was 
It w^ established by the community to meet certain needs anu 
» rimfKMe. Oiasrts Quat^ix ■ IK lA*t word* ef tie l«ck- 
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realize certain objects of desire. What these needs were is not made 
very clear • it is cleat only that they were universally felt and recog- 
nized. According to the Vtndiaae the chief of them were the protection 
ol property end defence agamst external enemies It is important 
to observe that the community is conceived as casting before the 
establishment of the sovereign. Nothing is said as to the form in 
which it easted ; but since property existed m it there must also have 
existed some kind of law, though this, perhaps, was only the law 
natural In vhat sense or manner the community was capable of 
action is not made clear ‘ it is clear only that it was capable of action. 
It is not even clear that the estabhshment of a ‘ sovereign magistrate ’ 
was to the wnters the same thing as the first establishment of co- 
operative coercive government Some of the language used almost 
suggests that they conceived of a community, m which law and 
‘ magistrates ’ already existed, setting up a ‘ sovereign magistrate ’ 
as an additional institution. But on all possible questions concerning 
the origin and nature of the community which sets up political sove- 
reignty, these writers have practically nothing to say. There is, if 
you will, in the Vindicmc, a ‘ contract ’ between people and ruler ’ there 
is no suggestion of a social contract Something is assumed and one 
does not quite know what. It might be said that the whole theory 
ta baseless. 

It would be wrong to say so. ^Vhen it was said that tbe sovereign 
was constituted by the people, all that was meant was that imperative 
need necessarily brought about his estabbshment When it was said 
that the people is * par dessus le toi ’ ‘ or that the people is the sovereign, 
all that was meant was that government exists for the general welfare 
and that all power depends on the recognition of authority. May 
we say that when a contract between King and people was spoken 
of, this meant only that euch recognition carries with it, always, 
imphed conditions I We cannot say quite that. The use of such 
terms as pactum and f'ledus seemed to imply that political sovereignty 
was established by a deliberate act of will and with a consciousness 
of the ends to be reabzed through it. This, whether he exactly meant 
it or not, is, practically, what the author of the Vindiciae contributed 
to the theory by his use of the word pactum. And this, it would 
seem, is the essence of what is loosely called the ‘ contract theory 
The contnhution made by the FiTuficwe was m one sense important 
In the seventeenth century it became fashionable, among certain 
groups, to refer all questions concerning the rights and obligations of 
sovereigns and peoples to a fictitious contract. But bow far the 
Vindiaae can be held responsible for that fashion is a question which 
belongs to the history of thought in the seventeenth century. 

^ Vtndletae, ed 1581, p 105 ‘Cum s populo confltitusntur, omnino 
rogru Tidetur, populunjimiverBUni rege potwrem CMC ’ Ed 1660, p 116 
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Had this been all, we might have said that the theory of the 
Vindicxae eliminates divine nght. It did, of course, nothing of 
kmd On the contrary, the whole theory depends on its conceptim 
of God’s will and of God’s law. Rebellion against a sovereign vho 
IS doing, or even trymg to do, his duty is declared to be rehelhoa 
against God. For it is God alone who gives the sovereign a real 
to demand obedience, even though his power to e^orce it is denved 
directly from the people. In settmg up a sovereign the people W 
logically, bound itself to obedience though only condition^y. 
the people could not create an obbgation. All obligation is to bod 
Even the right of resistance is a ‘divine right". It arises bccaiiM 
God, like the people, granted authonty only on conditions; lor, 
again like the people, God wills the general welfare. . , 

Sovereignty is bound and limited by three things. Tt is Inn 
by the law of nature, which is nothing else than the sense,_assui2 ^ 
to be the same in every man, of what is right and what u VTo..f 
Sovereignty, we may put it, is limited by the moral consciousne« c 
the community. The sovereign is bound also by positive Uw w 
is not of his creation. Law. so far as it is not simply divine ^ 

IS a iudgcment of the community as to justice and welfare. It 
by its nature, be altered at the wiU of any one man. 
or the alteration of law requires a general consent. FiD4 , 
sovereign is bound by the law directly given in the i,. 

this, to the Huguenot writers, means that he is bound to mamtam 
they call the true religion, assumed to be a Bxed and Imown qiM y 
If a King persistently disregard any of these obligations he 
a ‘ t}Tant ’ : that is, be loses bis God-given authority, the obh^ * 
obey him ceases and he may rightfully be rebelled against and epo 
The right of resistance to tjTanny belongs to the 
a whole. How is it to be exercised ? ^\*hen they come to a 
this question the Huguenot theorists are at a loss to ^ 
say. The exigencies of their party were altogether too tnuch 
reasoning powers. Their answer is absurd. It means, n i 
an}-thing, that any one of the regni proceres or 
nounce the King a T^Tant and initiate rebellion. They wi _ . 
saying this outright : but wbat else were they saying ? The) , 
ha\e said, with some show of rca«on, that only some kin o 
fcntativc body could declare a King a t)Tant and le%y 
him. But they knew that States General was of no u«c . “ 
Their thcorj' on tins matter was adjusted to and det^min 
needs of the Huguenot party. The preface to the favour 

of the ]'iWic£ue claimed that its author had bad no desire 
any party. It is difficult to suppose that he could ha'e e^« 
to be believed. But there is, of course, no reason to lusp^ 
the author or his translator of dishonaty. 
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It must be understood, howevet. that the author of the Vindiaae 
was in no way lopcally bound to say that the community could express 
itself only through the majority of some kind of representative body 
There was nothing in his theory from which such a conclusion tould 
be drawn. ^Vhether the laws of God or of nature or positive law is 
bemg habitually broken or not, was to his mind a question of fact 
simply. The opinion of a mere majority, as such, on the subject, 
13 completely inclcvant. The truth is that his theory did not furnish 
any basis for an answer to the question bow is the will and judge- 
ment of the community to be expressed * 

^Vbatever importance ultimately attaches to the theory of the 
Vxr-dxcw, its importance for the sixteenth century and for Franco 
m particular was small The book bad far mote influence in the 
seventeenth than in the sixteenth century and far more in England 
than in France. Its vogue in France lasted only a few years. Barclay, 
at, the end of the century, classes Junius Brutus w»th Buchanan and 
Boucher as the chiefs of the ‘ monarebomachi ’. In England tho 
book bad become fairly well known before ICOO and Whitgift refers 
to it as dangerous. But its doctnne was completely abat^ned. by 
the Huguenots within a few years of its first publication , and the 
general trend of thought in France was m a wholly difieteni direction. 
If the book was influential anywhere in the sixteenth century, it was 
in the Netherlands. On the other band, in England, m the seventeenth 
century, the Vtndxcuie bad considerable influence. References to it 
are very frequent and its statements and arguments ate constantly 
repeated. So late as 1683 it suffered the honour of bemg publicly 
burned by the University of Oxford ' 

The most original contributions made by the riniftcwe to the theory 
of sovereignty developed by Huguenot writers after 1672, were, not 
its suggestion of fonnal ‘ contracts *, but its suggestion of a federal 
system based on recognition of the nghts of natural communities and 
Its theory as to the nature of law. The first of these, later developed 
by Althusius, was not followed up by the author it appears almost 
accidentally. The second was medieval and, in the sixteenth century, 
had been more than anticipated by the writer who called himself 
Marius Salamonius. In fact, substantially, the whole theory of the 
Huguenot writers may be said, with certain qualifications, to have 
been developed and supplemented, partly by Salamonius and partly 
by Buebanan, before the appearance of the T'tndiciae. The views 
of these rather isolated thinkers arc so intimately connected, ideally, 
with those of the Huguenot wnters, that it seems practically desirable 
to deal With them at once. 

> Along with tbs Dt Jurt It^ni ol Dachaoan and the political works of 
Milton. 



CHAPTER V 

SALAJIONIUS AKD BUCHAKAN 


§ 1. SAI^OKTUS 

T he De Frincipatu * oC Marius Salamomus was published 
Rome, ‘ cum privilegio amnini pontifici,' m early as IMI. 
The author appears to have been a Spaniard and noaozt 
than that is certainly knowm aboat him apart from bis writings’ 
The book is in the form of a discussion between a Lawyer, a Philosopher, 
an Historian and a Theologian. In the mam it consists in an arp- 
ment between Lawyer end Philosopher as to the meaning of the lex 
Regia and whether and in what sense the Prince is kffibut toJvtvj. 
The Historian contributes to the discussion some indifferent and 
irrelevant ‘ history The Theologian contributes nothing. He 
makes long speeches which are listened to, in presumably r«pectlw 
sUence, by the Lawyer and Philosopher, who then continue with thrir 
argument as though nothing had happened. It might almost 8<«3 
that the Theolopan is introduced to show that theology has nothise 
to say in the matter. The Scriptures contribute nothing ^ 
argument. The only * authority ’ in any sense recognized is that ci 
the Corpus Juris. 

The whole discussion js abstract in form and ancient or mythic 
histo^ alone is used in illustration. No reference is made to t.* 
conditions of any particular country of the sixteenth century nor u 
there any sign that the author was preoccupied with the 
politics of any country. He exhibits a strong personal dislike c 
cruel punishments and public executions, and he sharta the feelir^^ 
and tie views of Slachiavelli about mercenary and national 
He betrays, otherwise, no particular concern with any imicedisfe a- 
practical questions, _ . 

The argument is concerned with the right interpretation of * 
Lex Regia, that is with the nature of the delegation of sovcreipv 
made by the people to the Prince. Bnl it is not particularly concern 

* J/sn» £aIamonii Patrilii Jtemani de Principal*. LSri Srjiein. 

• He WM of cotm« a Catbohe and OJ*y bare a J«uit- Tbe t*® 

with a letter addrwsed to tbe Pope. There aermi do reaaon to ^ 

Manas Saiamonio* repreaenta tbe aotbor’e real name. 

332 
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with the power and position o! the titoUr Emperor, When particular 
reference 18 made to the Holy Homan Emperor or to the Empire, the 
terms Princepa Homanua or Populua Romanua aro always used. The 
argument refers to an unqualified Pnnceps and an unqualified Populua 
Yet it would Bcem to bo assumed that the nature of sovereignty in 
general can be atnved at through on interpretation of the Lex Regia. 
To put it thus, however, is not fair to the author. The assumption 
made is, that every ono agrees that the Princo is a delegate of a 
sovereign people. The question at issue is, how much is involved in 
the ilelegation. 

The Philosopher maintains that a Prince who docs not hold him- 
eelf to be bound by positive law, aa well as by natural and divine law, 
is nothing else than a tyrant. Lawyer and Philosopher agree with- 
out difficulty that every Prince is bound by natural and by divine 
law. There is no question about this ; and neither of them seem to 
regard the matter as practically important. What they differ about 
is the nature of positivo law. The Lawyer contends that there most 
always in every State exist some law-nu^ing authority and that law- 
making power cannot bo limited. This power has been confened by 
the People on the Prince and the Princo has therefore become tryi^us 
lofutus, so fat as positive law is concerned. Ho admits that sovereign 
authority originated ' hominum conventionibus ’ ^ and that the Pnnee 
IS an agent and delegate of the people ; but ho insists that the delega- 
tion of authority was complete. Ho quotes Ulpian to show that the 
esscnco of the Lex Regia was a ddegation to the Prince of power to 
make or unmake law at will. Bathe makes the dangerous admission 
that 'there might exist agreements come to by tbe community as a 
whole which, in spite of the subsequent delegation, could not bo 
abrogated save by common consent. But no particular interest 
attaches to the views of the Lawyer. They were only such as were 
being taught in the law schools of Italy and of Franco under Francis I. 
The importance of the Ik Principatu consists in tbe views propounded 
by the Philosopher. 

The Prince is a delegate and an agent of the People. This hict 
of itself implies, argues the Hiilosopher, that the right, authority and 
power of the People is greater than that of the Prince, tbe creator 
being always and necessarily greater than the creature. All magis- 
trates are servants of the People and the Prince is hut a perpetual 
magistrate. Even though, technically, law-making power belongs 
to the Prince, yet the People is always the real lepalatot. For govern- 
ment, to be just, must alwa;^ bo ' onmTcim eonseiiHu ud popoL 
utilitatem ’. A Prince who makes or unmakes law against the will 
of the people must needs, theroforo, be a tyrant. He can have no 
right to do such things. It is incredible that any people should have 
1 D« Pnncipaitf, ed 1U4, p 11. 
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authorized a Prince to rule jt in a manner contrary to its ani 
interests^ 

The view taken of law appears to be precisely the same as that el 
the Defensor Pacis of 1324 and as that t^en in the Vindiciae. It is, 
essentially, a judgement of the community as to justice andcommoditT, 
that cannot coneei\ably be changed at the ^nll of one man. Bet 
Salamonms goes further. He supplies, what is lacking in the 
a conception of what constitutes a populus. A populus is constituted 
by a common agreement or understanding which expresses itself in lav. 
Law IS the bond of society The laws of a community, he declsre, 
must be regarded as ‘ pactionea ' between its members. They fonn ti« 
terms of association into what is called a State. ‘ Lex inter ip^ 
cives pactio quaedam est.’ • There can be no kind of society or associ- 
tion among men except npon understood terms and conditions: q 
civil society these are properly called laws.* Any assodaticn inrolres 
the recognition of mutual obligations : and recognition issues la 
law. All '“itizens are bound by the law because all citizens, as mi 
have assented to the terms of association.* In vain does the Lawyer 
object that a man cannot bind bims/Jf, Every man, it is answered, 
remains bound so long as he voluntarily remains a dtiren. It is, 
rather obscurely, suggested that he is bound to obey the law by bi* 
own desire for liberty. For law is the condition of liberty. 

The Philosopher then proceeds to argue that the People cansot 
be conceived as hating delegated to anyone a right to destroy li* 
bonds and the conditions of its own existence. Furthermore, as tie 
Father of a family is a member of the family and as the captain cl a 
ship is a member of the crew,* so the Prince himself is a citizen 
and bound by the terms of association as are all other citizens. 
terms, summed up, amount, it is declared, to this: that no ciuren 
shall be neglectful of what concerns the common welfare. Yi* 
Prince, therefore, to whom, above all, is committed the charge cf t~* 
common welfare and whose position requires that he, above all, show 
act a good example, is even more straitly bound than anyone else- 

Salamonius has something to say also concerning the en^ « 
pohtical association. It exists not merely to secure means of 
but for the achievement of good life. Government, therefore, eiou. 

‘ Exactly u ia the IUmOU Matin. • Ed. IMI. P 

* ‘ Ea^t»oa«9 hajusaiodj aoane recte McleUtij lege* djfwntur t * . 

« Bat there is nothing whstercr in all this that u ne*. Sslsoonrei 
Lsre Uken it direct Iroa Chsn. XIII of S.r John Forteevae’* ^ laxdiHs 
Anflyu. paUished m 1537, liougb emUen before 1171. S»Uaon.-.w 
•Uiing core datiartJy the ide. then rather clocurely eipre**^ F 
uses the phrxie : * L«x rero, »nb ijo* coelus hotninaES ropalas e— , 

• These aaxlogie* are fsroonte* with French writer* of tie neeni Uli « ‘' 
ceatury. They appear in tie Vindteiie. 
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seek to promote virtue by rewards and puiusbments. The latter 
method of promoting virtue is, the author thinks, much overdone. 
No other conclusion is drawn from the Anstoteljan commonplace 
except that it is highly important that the Prince himself should be 
Virtuous. 

Two kinds of ‘ tyrants ’ arc dislmguished, as in the Vxndiciae. 
There is the tyrant who 'non legitime pnncipatum meat’, who, in 
fact, has received no delegation at all. And there is the tyrant who 
' m administranda juaticia deficiat To govern justly is to govern 
according to the wiU and in the interests of the people Law is an 
expression of that will . and so we return to out original declaration 
that a Prince who holds that be is not bound by law is a tyrant. 

The practical conclusions drawn from all this are lame and impotent 
in the extreme. One might have expected the author to conclude, 
as does the Ftndicioe, that law can only be changed by a common 
assent. But Salamonius was, it seems, conscious that all the laws 
of a State could hardly be regarded as involved in the onginal pactio 
After all, he admiU, the Pnace can make law Be is bound ‘ by all 
those laws by which the general welfare is secured . - nor does it 
lie in his power to abrogate arbitrarily laws nghtly established, unless 
with just cause But who is to say which are the laws on which the 
general welfare depends 1 The Pnnee, it is said, may and should 
make new law when it is expedient to do so in the common interest ; 
temembering always that no law can be valid that is contrary to 
nature or to the custom of the country or directed to any private 
or personal end. But who is to judge whether a new law will work 
for the general good 1 U the Pnnee homeU be the only judge the 
theoretical limitation of his power practically disappears 

Not does Salamonius give any expbcit answer to the question : 
What is to happen when the Pnnee b^mes a tyrant ? There seems 
to be an implication that, in that case, the People may resume its 
sovereignty and depose its unfoiiUul delegate But no explicit 
statement is made to that effect. Actual rebellion is never mentioned. 
The fate of the tyrannical Pnnee is discreetly veiled 

Like the author of the Findicjoe, Salamonius may be said to have 
formulated a contract theory. But between the two there are two 
important and radical differences. On the author’s own showing the 
BO^ialled contracts of the VvndiCiae are not voluntary agreements. 
They derive not from the will of the parties but from the of God 
and are not therefore, in any accurate sense, contracts at all. In the 
Be Pnncx'palu God is not a party to the contract and this, perhaps, is 
the most remarkable thing about it. lathe second place, the contract 
of Salamonius is not between Ftmce and People . the Prmce is a mere 
delegate. He is bound by the contract only as a citizen and as 
» Ed 1M4, p 24 s • Ib , p. 27 B. 
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all citizens are bound. The contract is a social contract, cot a 
contract for government. It consists in an understanding acccg 
the indinduai members of any political entity as to the tems 
of their association. This understanding, according to Salapoahi. 
is expressed in the law of the State- The society that establishes Jegi! 
sovereignty is conceived as formed by an agreement among icdividcali 
which may be termed a -pactui. It seems probable that the anther 
of the Vxndicxat did not know the De PnneipaOJ, which was pjbliihel 
in France only m 1578 Had he known it, he might have tried to 
fortify his position with yet another ‘ contract *. 

The theories of Salamonius and of the Huguenot thinkers 
alike based on a groundwork of medieval thought and it was owing 
to this that they had much m common. But they were thinking cf 
different things and in different ways. Salamonius was concemfd 
with the problem of the nature of bw and of bw-msHng. It* 
Huguenots were concerned, primarily, with justification of their own 
attitude towards constitute authority. It might be said that, hr 
adding the suggestions of the Ytndicuie to those of the Prinrijw.'v, 
would be possible to amve at the two contracts of Locke. It wwii 
be not only possible but very easy, on condition that one ignored ti« 
essentially religious character of the conceptions of the VMieiae. 
It might, also, be said that this was what was actually dose in the 
seventeenth century. It was not done earlier : and the fart that ^ 
was, in a sense, done in the seventeenth century, has little to do with 
Salamonius or the rindteioe. 

§ 2. BUCHA^'AN 

The connection between the Huguenot thinkers and SaUmoci^ 
is semewhat remote : their connection with Buchanan is far 
George Buchanan was bom in Scotbnd in 1506 and died, in ScotU— ^ 
in 1562 ; but he was vitally coonected with France. He w« 
concerned with French politics nor had he ever any connection w— 
the Huguenot party, Is’evertfaeless, his thought is French rather 
Scottish ; and if he were a Calvinist in any sense he was certain^ 
not, politically, a Knoxian. Almost all the most formative year* 
his intellectual hfc, from the age of nineteen onwards, were 
in France. He was in France from 1525 to 1535 and again fronI*^‘ 
to 1552 and thereafter in France again tiU 1561. 

His teacher at St. Andrews in his early rtudent days 
Major : and it has been pointed out that he might have derived ‘ 
political theory enhstantiafiy from that remarkable man. B " 
curious that no one seems to have reckoned blajor among the 
political t h i nk ers of the early sixteenth century. He was that , -• 
he was also a medieval schoolman of fifteenlh-cesti^ type- 
originality can be claimed for him ; yet be was teaching, before 
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all the political doctrine that ia really essential in the later Huguenot 
thought. Between the later Middle Agta and the Vtndinae, Major’s 
writings are a very definite hi^. Be taught in Pans as well as in 
Scotlaiid ; and it might be conjectured that his influence counted for 
something in the evolution of political thought in France and not 
only among the Huguenots.* 

Major taught that all civil authority is derived from the will of 
the Co mm un i ty as a whole The essential sovereignty of the people 
18 , he declared, ‘ inahrogabilis A King is merely a delegate and 
an agent. Arbitrary power to levytaiation should, he remarks, never 
be allowed to a King unless in esse of special emergency. If a King 
go out of bounds or misuse his power and prove incorrigible, he may 
rightfully be deposed and even put to death. The deposition of a 
King should, indeed, be brought about only by lawful authority and 
not by mete violence. But it may always be rightfully eflected by 
the Estates of the realm In his History of Great Britain,* Major had 
maintained that these principles had always been recognized in the 
constitution of the Scottish monarchy. 

U has been said that both Knox and Buchanan held the views of 
their tutor, John Major. But I can detect no real resemblance between 
the views of Knox and Buchanan. Both justified rebellion against 
the Queen of Scots ; but that fact is a mere accident of circumstance, 
They did so on grounds entirely dlffeiest. The same practical con* 
elusion may easily be reached by men whose thought has as little as 
possible in common. 

How far Buchanan’s hiss was shaped as a boy under John Major, 
it is impossible to esy. He seems to have broken with his old tutor 
soon after 1625. There was probably little sympathy between the 
two at any tune. In any case Buchanan developed not on the Imes 
of the schoolmen but as a humanist As a teacher in the colleges of 
Ste Bathe and Le Moine in Pans, as professor of Latin at Bordeaux and 
Coimbra, he passed his life on the Continent in the society of scholars, 
teachers and literary men of the French Renaissance Adnen TumSbe 
and Muret were his colleagues at I,e Moine ; he was intimate with 
Andrea de Gouvea, with EUe Vinet, the mathematician, with the elder 
Scaliger and the poet Saint Gelais and with Charles du Cosse, Comte 
de Brissac, to whose son he became tator. Almost all his close friends 
m France were, or called themselves. Catholics ; but he was on friendly 
terms with Hubert Languet and with Beza. During a sojourn in 
Scotland from 1637 to 1639 he made violent Uterary attacks on monks 
fa general and Fbaaciscans m particafar. He was serested ss s 
‘ Lutheran ’ in Scotland in 1639 and impiuoned as a suspected heretic 

' Major was teaching in Paris from 14^ to 1518 and again (rom 1625 to 1531. 
He died in 1650. All his writings seem to have been publuhed in IVance. 

' Htitorvi ilajorU Brttannuie ti Seohne, 1^1. 
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at Lisbon in 1551. Bet fce does not seem deSnitelr to tare attsalei 
himself to aav Protestant church until in 1552, in Scotland, it hil 
become merelv prudent to do so. It was among the humanirts cf 
France that the mode of thou^t which led to the production cf tie 
De Jvre Bejeit must hare been fuDr formed. As Dc Thou wrote cf 
him, Buchanan, Scottish by birth, was French by adoption. 

Buchanan acquired a great and a European reputaticn teth as a 
scholar and a poet ; abore all, perhaps, as a practical master cf tie 
Latm language.^ & much a master of TAtin was he, that he was aile 
to develop in it a style distinctively his own and much admired ij 
contemporaries. The vogue of the D< Jvrt in the sixteenth century 
seems to have been largely due t4 its Lstinity and the reputaticn c! 
the author. 

IVhcn we, nowadays, turn to the book, we are likdy to be a 
disappomted There is cot much to be found in it except some ennmt 
wisdom and a confused and partial anticipation of the theerr adcptel 
or developed by the Huguenots after 2572. An antidpsticn, w ^ 
as it goe^it seems to have beea.tbough the fact is of co real impcrtas«- 
The J> Jvre A^Tii opud &cIoa was published only io 157S; tet it 
seems to have been written a good deal earlier, and perhaps befet’ 
1570,* in order to justify to Europe the dethronement of Mary Stewi:- 
That the book could cot have been published in S«»tia£d so earijt 
is easy to believe, Buchanan absolutely ignores tie groundi w 
which Hcoz jufiihed rebellion; whOe of the Genevan ideal cf wia* 
the State should be, there is no trace in Hs book. Even the surcesi 
of the actual publication * and the reputation of the author could 
long conceal the fact that Buchanaa’e point of view could hardly ^ 
reconciled with Presbytexianism. la 1554 tie Uf Jvre was cccdemx.- 
by ^e Scottish Parliament to be purged of the * o5enBve and extra* 
ordinary matters ’ therein contained. 

The De Jure is east in the form of a dialogue betwea 

Buchanan lumself and a very feeble personage called Thomas Miitla:^ 
This method cf discussing social or political problems was verr^c^* 
monly made use of in tie sixteenth centurv, especially in France. 
been us^ frequently, then and since, ag^ably to’ cover a multi--- 
of defects. It enables a writer neatly to evade dimculues and W 
conceal weak pomts in his case behind the ebb'eing obtnseness cf t-« 
other party to the discussion. A treatise in form may be tsr-J 
readable, may be amusing, may even, perhaps, le dramatic ; tut it 

* Etxuae rjicke of lila •fwllt-tt? fwrmoft cf k:» 

•fcs* lo L*Te eoafsiioa la ti* *eL9t4rfT dai •^boUr^— ? 

JKtilT. 

* ^ liTrt cf Ba-bi-ta br D. ^■3 p. Htine E.-ews, 

AXIt ta ed-twa ef Ba'&aaaa't wrka. 

* TL«v wrrt thnr nct^.n cd.i>oa* la llrtr rear*. 
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wiU rarely present anything but a atatement eo one-sided as to be 
pnilosopbically worthless. The use of it invites suspicion 

It is clear, Buchanan declares, that Kings exist only for public 
purposes. They must, originally, have been estabbshed by an act 
of the people. Under the law of natorc, no man may rightfully 
assume any authority over his fellows ; but the people by giving 
authority to one of its own members could create a King It would 
have been wholly irrational to give to this King en unlimited authority, 
seeing that a King must needs be a man. Still, m the beginning, 
this unreasonable thing may have been done. If so, tbe mistake 
would quickly have been discovered. The remedy was to bind the 
King by law. 

How exactly this was or could be done is not made clear. Buchanan 
seems to have thought of law as necessarily made by enactment of 
some representative body or by the ‘ people ’ itself ‘ A law is a 
decree made by the people at the inatance of the proper anthority.’ ^ 
He seems even to have regarded some sort of plebiscite as required. 
The act of a representative body ahould, he says, be referred to the 
people for their eanction.* But all through the most critical portion 
of 1^ argument it is impossible to be sure what exactly he is talking 
about. What baa been and what should he and what necessarily is, 
are hopelessly confused. The King, it la clear, can have no powers 
except such as have been conferred upon him Either tbe power to 
make law was never given to him or, if it were ever given, it was ?rith- 
drawn. The * people ’ at all events can always make law , and the 
laws it makes bind the King. 

The King is a delegate and an agent end is responsible to the com- 
munity that created him. The rightful power of the people is superior 
to that of the King. The same rights and junsdiction which the King 
has over any individual of the community, are possessed by tie mass 
m relation to the King. Whatever powers have been given to the 
Kmg, may rightfully, for good cause, be token from him and resumed 
by the people In all States abke, it is declared, this principle holds 
good. The rights of the people nro inalienable • It does not matter 
that power may have been granted hereditarily In Scotland, at 

> ' Probes deEnvtionnn legis a Jure consultls positam t Qui legem esse aiunt 
quod populaa sciTit, ftb eo rogstua cni rogandt ]us eat.* DeJure,ed. 1079, p. 67. 

• ‘ Ego nunquam eiistimavi uniTerai popaii lodicio earn rem permitti deberi. 
Sed ut propo ad ooosuetudinem nostram e* omnibus ordinibui selecti ad regem 
in consilium coirent. Deinde ubi apud eoa tactum esset, id ad populi indicium 
deferretuT.' 1679. p. 32. 

• ‘ Nos autem id contendimus, popnlum, a quo Eeges nostn habent quicquid 
juris Bibi Tindicant Regibus esso potentwreiu , jusque idem in eos habere 
multitudinem, quod illium singulos e multitudine habent. Omnes nationes 
sentuint quicquid juris alicui populus dedMit, idem eum justis de causis posse 
reposcero. Hoo ointates onjncs semper jus retinuerent.’ Ed 1679, p. 80. 
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least, it is doulitfcl Lott tiis -was. But even if it vrere so given it mr 
stm be taken awnv. Kings are hereditary only under last- cade bv tie 
people and the people can repeal law. It wonid appear froa this list 
the King has no part at all in legisLticn. 

‘ ilntna igitnr Regi cna dvibns cst pactio.’ It aay be rcaaitd 
that a ‘ contract ’ mnst needs be mntnal and there is no point h 
Baying that it is. I do not tMnl- that Bcchanan meant anytiinr 
more by this phrase than was asserted in the Dtvii and in tie 
^rcAon ei PolUie. The ccnclcson is stated clearly and forcibly. A 
King who disregards the tmderstanding on which he was created, miy 
be said to break an implied contract, becomes a tyrant and fcrfcts 
all his righte. A King who rules without regard to public interests 
or who assumes powers not given to birn »nd disregards law, shccll 
be regarded and treated as an open enemy of God and ’iTc 
against a tyrant is the justest of all wars and not only his ontrsrrd 
subjects but every human being has a right to slsy the tyrant. 

No argument from the Scriptures is used in support of these 
tentiocs. It is only the compliant Thomas Maitland who appab 
to the Saiptnies. Buchanan merely occupies himself in prmting 
out their iroevance. If St. Paul tdls us to pray for tyrants, that 
does not mean that we may not depose and punish them. If there 
be DO instance in Scripture of a Kfpg deposed by Hs own subjects, 
that does not prove that CO King should be depos^. Criminal King* 
ought to be punished like other criminals. * There is nowhere ant 
particular privilege granted in that respect to tyrants.’ In thii 
passage alone can Buchanan be eaid to show any trace of Knoiisn 
thought. 

Political authority ran be rationallv conceived only as deiited 
from the |^ple and held conditionally. The people is the lawgiver 
and the King must rule in its interests and be bound by its law or 
^ justly deposed. Beyond these assertions there is little, eo far, that 
H ^*1 explicit. But there remain two propositions which are 
distinctive of the De Jt/n fbyni as compared with the D< 
or the Tt'ndjcice. If Salamonius may, rather absurdly, be eaii to 
have contributed a ‘ socia] contract ’ to the theory cf the 1 
Buchanan may be said to have contributed two things : a Iheorv as 
to the origin of the social contract and an assertion that the wj c. 
the people is naturally expressed in the act of a numerical majoritv. 

CO social contract in Buchanan, but there is a th*o?7 
to the origin of politic society. Men. it is declared, originally lv«d 
Bolitary or in herds, in huts or in caves of the earth, vagrant 
lawless.* It was not merely for the sake of material advantage t-i. 

• *Pnt*ne. te=j^ qu»ilKa fj.»e raa boalae* ia tenant* 
aatik habiunct ; »c. eiae leelbo*. kq* certt* •edibs*. jwlaatw vtrweetsr * 
Ei I5T9. p. 8. 
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they fonnexl themselves into cosiperative eocieties. The cause o{ 
their association in communities is 4ar more ancient than any per- 
ception of utility, the bond between them far more venerable ^ Mere 
iclf-mtcreat would never, indeed, have brought them to co-operate. 
If each man cared for himself only, this would dissolve rather than 
found society.* 

Men were brought into co-opemlivc association partly by an innate 
propensity to associate with b«Dgs of their own kind and partly by 
natural law.* Tbe law of nature is that illnmination of our minds 
by God, by which we distinguish right from wrong.* Men are united 
by a natural love for each other’s society and by a natural sense of 
mutual obligation. Both are implanted by God in si] men ; and, 
therefore, we may say that politic society is founded by God. Nothing 
is more acceptable to Dcily than those associations of human beings 
that are called States (civitatcs) * It is rather as though he were 
saying : In this sense, and in this sense only, is God tbe source of 
political authority. All the rest is the work of the people. And this, 
by implication, is just what he was saying. lie was not, indeed, 
saying much more. ^Vbat we have here is a suggestion as to why the 
bm takes action. Bat, as in the Vtitdicuu, there is so suggestion 
as to how it acts or how exactly tbe lawless herd is formed into an 
association for co-operation. 

Tbe assertion that the act of a mafonty may and indeed must he 
taken as the act of the peop1e,is made quite expbcitly.* Tbepeople, 
it is pointed out, is never unanimous ; and this fact u apparently 
regarded as sofEcient ground for declaring that the majority can speak 
for the whole. But no connection u established between the fact 
alleged and tbe conclusion, which, actually, reroabs quite groundless. 
It is even meaningless ; unless it means, simply, that a majority can 
always impose its will on a minority : and that is both irrelevant and 
untrue. The principle that the act of a numerical majority may bo 
taken as the act of acommunity naturally commends itself to practical 
politicians and was one of tbe great practical discoveries of medieval 
lawyers and governments. But the practical possibilities of this 
legal fiction ate hero irrelevant. Why the act of a majority should 
be ideally conceived as the act of the whole, when, on tbe face of it, 
it is not so, Is not made clear. There ia a passage in the Dejure in 
which Buchanan avers that a number of men see more and see better 
than any one man. Individuals, ho says, possess each a degree of 

* ‘ Sed e*t contrregagsndorum homJnum catua long# antiquor et coinn,uni- 
tatla eorum inter ipso* multo pnu» et aanctHW vinculum.’ Ed. 157ft p. ft 

* Ed. 1679, p. 9. •Ib..Ii.I0 _ 

* lb , p. U. ‘ Nihil almd inteltegi volo, qnam Incem animi* nortna diTuitoJ 
iofuMm.’ 

•lb., p 11. ‘lb, pp. 87, 88. 
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virtne which, being accumulated, constitute a virtue transccndant^ 
These are given as reasons for le^lation by an assembly rather than 
by a smgle person. They do not help much here. If two heads be, 
quite necessarily, better than one, it must be admitted that one 
hundred and one heads will be better than one hundred. Bat the 
argument sounds suspiciously like a reducito ad absurdum. 

It would be possible, out of all these wntmgs, to construct a theory 
of society and of government more complete than appears in any one 
of them. It U possible to take Buchanan’s conception of the state 
of nature, to add to it the ‘ social contract ’ of ^lamonius and to 
establish the theory of the Vtndtctae on both. It is true, roughly 
speaking, that these different conceptions were finally, in one fom 
and sense or another, brought together. But it is only superficially 
true ; and the fact has no great historical significance. No one did 
it in the sixteenth century and in the seventeenth no one did it, or 
tried to do it, accnratcly. To add the theory of the VindictM to 
the rest, the whole theory must be made strictly ‘ religious The 
social contract of Salamonios would have to cease to be a voluntary 
contract and be made to arise inevitably from natural law and the 
will and act of God : otherwise there would be incoherence. It nust 
be pointed out, also, that Buchanan’s identification of the will of the 
majority with the will of the people cannot be reconciled with the 
theory of the Vindictae. It is, in fact, flatly contradictory of the 
views of the Huguenot writers. To ‘ add ’ it to the Vindieiae would 
disintegrate the whole structure. The views of these ‘monarcho- 
machi ’ * are strictly irreconcilable. 

Buchanan’s reputation remained great throughout the seventeen^ 
century and his writings, or come of them, were still well known in 
the eighteenth.* Any influence he had upon political thought belonp 
rather to the seventeenth than to the sixteenth century and, as in the 
case of the Vindiew, is far more apparent in England than elsewhere. 

» Ed. 1579. p. 33. 

' The ose of this monstroua term is sometlxaea oonrenieot : but it 
bo taken u Indicating any profound reaemblanoo between the views of the wntef* 
referred to. 

• Dr. Johnson declared that ha was the only man of genius Scotland tad 

produced. . 

* An English translation of the De Jvre Jiemi appeared in IftSO, and a »e«oi 
edition of this in 1689. 



CIIArTER VI 

THE catholic LEAGUE AND ITS ALLIES 


5 1. THE LEAGUE 

F rom 1SG2 to I&72, Catholic absolutists and Cathobc believers 
in limited or constitutional monarchy, alike saw the Huguenots 
as rebels and separatists, m spite of their vehement denial 
of these charges The division of parties m Prance appeared, super- 
ficially, to be simple On one side were the Catholics, on the other 
the adherents of the * reformed religion Pot the most part the 
Catholic pamphleteers of this first period o! civil war mamtamed a 
divine ^ght and non-resistance doctnao which falls to he explained 
later. But after 1C72 and still moro completely after the death of 
Charles IX m 1574, the Cathobc party ipbt up A large section of 
the Catholic royalist party had always been far more Catholic than 
royalist. Every royal edict under which a partial and localized tolct* 
ation of Protestantism had been formally cstoblished, had been 
denounced from Catholic pulpits from lOCO onwards. Under Henry 
HI those of the Catholics who bad all along seen in the ‘wars of 
religion ' religious wars, developed theories of popular or of demo- 
cratic sovereignty and mamtamed a nght of Tcbellion against impious 
and ‘ tyrannical ' princes 

The definitive starting-point of this development was the fonnation 
of the united League of 157C. It was a matter of course that it was 
joined by very many to whom religious feeling was a counter in a 
game and by many whoso objects were in no sense religious. It is 
true that its formation was the work of men who were certainly not 
rebgious enthusiasts. But it would b© a mistake to regard the Catholic 
League as m the main, or even to any very large extent, a mere result 
of the ambition and influence of the Duke of Guise. The Duke was 
a man of great capacity and strength of character, bold and wary, 
astuto and unflinching ‘ Lui seul est touto la Ligue ' wrote of him, 
in 1588, the most clear-sighted and fair-minded of all the wntem of 
that troubled timo.‘ But the Duke could not make bncks without 


» Exe^lUnl el Ubrt Ducwr» tar Vm priieni * h France. 1C8S. By Michel 
Ilurault, a grandson o£ Chancellor L’UMtaL It contains far the best contsm- 
porary appreciation of the situation ttiat I have come across 
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straw. The tendency towards the formation of leagues for the defence 
of ‘ true religion ’ against the organiied assaults of ‘ heresy ’ or 
* idolatry ’ was inherent m the position of Catholics and Protestants 
alike. Local Catholic leagues had come into existence as early as 
1567. But, even apart from the merely personal motives that played 
so large a piart in it and did so much to wreck it, the League was cot 
merely religious. Two things constituted its strength: the belief 
that true religion was in danger and the behef that the national unity 
had already been gravely compromised by the grant of pririlege to 
the Huguenots. The two beliefs generally coexisted ; but they were 
separable. It may be that the League represented as much nationalirt 
as rebgious feeling ; and that it is jnst this fact that made it posnble 
for Henry IV to bnng about ita rapid disint^jation. Soon after tie 
battle of Iviy a pjosition was reached in which it was increasingly 
obvious that the unity of the kingdom conld only be re-established 
by the acceptance of the Huguenot leader as King. ^Vhen that 
moment arrived the nationalist element in the League went over to 
the Bourbon, as town after town was doing before 1593. For the 
simply rchgtous oppoation Henry provided a bridge of escape fron 
the wrwk by a nominal ‘ conversion \ that saved many faces while 
it deceived only the most ignorant. C^er that bridge only the laort 
honest and fearlessly logical could, in the end, refuse to go. Yet 
Henry’s carefully prepaid and beautifully timed ‘ convusion ’ wm 
far more than a fire escape. It was a public recognition that tie 
League had been right, at least to some extent. It was true, after 
all, that the King of France most be a Catholic. 

Between 1576 end 1585 the principles of the League were not fuDy 
or cle^y stated, nor was any theory developed that be ide 3 ti£fd 
with it. But from the first it was, by its very nature, hostile to any 
which placed supreme direction absolutely in the hands of tie 
King. A I^a^er might see the constitution of France as Seyswl 
had seen it or he might conceive, like Bodin, of a monarchy at cnee 
absolute and yet limited by fundamental laws, or he might hoH a 
eonstitutioMl theory and claim a share in sovereignty for the Estates. 
All these views were, in fact, represented in the League, as among th# 
Politiques. But the principles of the League forbade acceptance c* 
any theory of unlimited powers in the King or of non-rts^rtance in 
all cases. The assertion of a right, if not a duty, of rebelLon agai^ 
a King who compromised with heresy was implied in its whole att:tc-f. 

the first it aimed at forcing the King's hand. Henry H 
had good reason for hostility to the League apart from his jeaiomy 
and fear of the Duke of Guise. 

In ita earlier years the Lc^e tended to adopt a constitcrionsl 
theory and to ch^ sovereignty, or at least a share in BOve.*«g=*y« 
for the Estates of the realm. That view of the position was isdjcated 
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in tho fint Lciguo dcclatation li> 1676. It was ciptrased at the 
assembly of L-iUtca held that year at Blou and still more emphatically 
at tho aawmWy of ] 588. In 1583 the demand waa mado that the 
King shonld recognize a right of armed rcsistaneo to the levy o| any 
tax not authorized by tho Estatea An odd and elaborate book, the 
M\toiT dts f Tcncaii, published tn 1B81 * nnd Impertinently dedicated 
to Catherine do Jledicii, asserted roundly that the Estates could 
lawfully deposo the King lor violation of the law of the land For 
all that, It can hardly bo said that the League developed any sort of 
definite theory before 1586 As a body it was merely asserting that 
it was tho bounden duty of the King to root out heresy and denying, 
by implication at least, his claim to absolutism 

It must, however, bo noticed that the view that sovereignty 
resided essentially jn the Estates of the realm continued to be held 
by many Leaguers after 1585, waa frequently expressed in League 
writings and was maintained by one of the League’s chief literary 
champions, tho redoubtable Jean Boucher. The King, declared a 
League pamphlet of 1680, must obey tho Estates )ust as a Bopo must 
obey a General Councif.* If the leiuonstranccs of the Estates prove 
altogether unavailing, rebellion is justified. Tho King, says another 
pamphleteer, must do nothing contrary to iho wiU of the Estates • 

It has frequently been said that the Leapie took over from tho 
Huguenots tho theories of llotman and of tbo Vmdtctae. Such a 
way of putting the matter, though it expresses some of the truth, 
appears very crude when tbo facte are looked at carefully That 
when, after the declaration of Bironne m 1585 and again after tho 
murdet of Guise, the League stood committed to rebelhon, there were 
put forward on its behalf theories resembling those of the Huguenot 
writers is, of course, true and is not at all surprising. The position 
of tho League in 1589 was sufficiently like the position of the Huguenot 
party in 1573 to produce like effects. To seme extent there was, ou 
the part of I.icagUD journalists bke Louis Horllans, conscious adoption 
of theories from tho enemy without any real conviction, merely to 
hoist tho heretics with their own petard. But only a mind with a 
strong Protestant bias could supposo that the League writers were, 
on the whole, less sincere than those on tho Huguenot side. The 
adoption by the leaguers of thcones justifying rebellion was certainly 
not BO quick or so complete a change as was the abandonment of such 
theories by tho Huguenots at this very time. Not is it accurate to 
say that the League advocotes simply restate in their ovra terms the 

• Under the namo Nicholas do Montuid 

• Cauiti gill onl contraint Uf CartoItjOe* d jireiwfre lei ormei. ItcpubiiBhed in 
JI/£moirM de la lAffue, Vol. HI. 

• i)« la pvutance dti roU, etmlre J'vWrjwlwn du titre tl qtialiU de rot de F rance 
Par le rof de Navarre. 168t>. 
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tbeones of Haguenot imteis. There were difierent opmioca 
the Leaguers as there were among the Huguenots. It be 
that the only thing they really agreed upon was that unity in 
must be mamtamcd at all costs. Acttially they did not even egr« 
on that. Even when the League writers come nearest to the theory 
of the Firuficiae, the resemblance is somewhat superficial lespe 
theory tended to be more democratic than Huguenot theory and aho 
to be more theocratic. 

A significant paralleLsm exists, m certain respects, between t-e 
history of the League and that of the Huguenot party- From 
to 1572 the Huguenot party was led and dominated by nobles tad 
dnnngthose years its political theory wasconstitutjonaland not radial 
As a result of the massacres of 1572, its direction fell, at least for socs 
years, mto the hands of the governing bodies of towns and th^ 
followed & development of far-reaching tbeones of sovereignty. ^ The 
history of the League exhibits eimijar phenomena. From 15i6 _to 
15S5 the League was dominated by nobles and during that period «*-s 
political thought tended to take the form of a theory of the wnrii^* 
tion. After 15S5 and still more completely after the death of 
Duke of Guise in December, 15S8, the mass of the lesser D0bles» alsr»« 
and disgusted, withdrew their support. The Lea^e became eases • 
ally a league of towns, centred in Paris. Mayenne’s failure or 
frankly to rccognixe the fact was one cause of its break-up. It* 
development of radical League theories of sovereignty followed e* 
the change. 


§ 2. THE PAJIPHLETEERS OF THE LE.\CUE 
From 1555 onwards the war of pamphlets raged more and cc^ 
hotly for some years. From the numerous writing* on ^^If 
League one gathers that many and wide difierences of opinion 
among Leaguers. It is not very’ easy to detach what is 
In the League pamphlets there are reSectiocs of the 
repetitions of the Sfmiude Tohnlaire. Louis Dorleans, o-* ' 

most effective of the League pamphleteers, a emart jcumalist, 
whom any stick was good enough for beating a heretic dog, m*— 
jeering allusions to Huguenot theory. 

‘Thpy caasot eosplaia.' be wrote, ‘If we t3"te to thea tke 

ratio to other*. In their rmnco-Cahii. os* of the toort 

that cTer aaw the li-ht . . . tier pretend that it >» Uwfa! to rri 

one’* own ta»te. L^t the henrtJS know, then, that the K‘=S o' 
to cur taste s and to let hia #Uy la tis E^arn.’ * 

Great efforta were made to persuade the nobles that their 
was in no wsy threatened by the Learne. The other side wm t^r- 
hsid to persuade them of the contrary. The Ecgcenota wer* 

' ^oertKaervjit (tu eatW»7Mr on^Lts au cciXolfftf* 1*^ 
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to be plotting the catablislusent of a tepubbc and to be as much 
enemies of the nobles as of the King. * Jamais fcnne hfritique n’aima 
les pnnccs/ wrote Dorlians. It is not the League, it was asserted, 
that is the cause of out troubles. Heresy is the root of the evils from 
which France has auflettd so long. With the spnad of hcrwy things 
have gone from bad to worse. Heresy and rebellion go always together, 
for rebellion against the Church leads to rebellion against the Prince ^ 
‘ Cette maxime,’ declared Piciro d'Espinac, Archbishop of Lyon, ‘ cst 
toujours vraie, que, oil le crime de Usc>ma}cst6 divine nc sera puni, 
Ih !o crime de Usc-majesth humaine viendra h n’2tre plus crime.' 

Whatever ai hoc arguments the League pamphleteers may use, 
they all come hack to religion. Agreement m religion is the only 
solid basis of any State ; there can be no real unity without it This, 
and not any theory of sovereignty m the Estates or in the ‘ people 
is the essential declaration of the League. The assertion was not 
bonowed or in any sense derived from Huguenot theory. It might 
have been derived from Geneva ; it could hardly be derived from 
the Vindiaac, Actually it was developed, )ust as was the Genevan 
ideal, from the religious consciousness of a party. Just because ' true 
religion * is the real bond of society, the King of France must be a 
Catholio and it must, also, be bis duty to extirpate heresy. It was 
a non ujuitur ; but the Leaguers argued, ]ust as the Calvmists argued, 
on the assumption that theirs was the one true religion^ The recog* 
nition of a heretic prince is forbidden absolutely by divine law, DorUsns 
declared ; * while the Salie Law is not even Christian in origin. That 
the I^g must bo a Catholic, it was declared, is a ‘ fundamental law ’ 
of the French monarchy, and the must fundamental. The Sabo 
Law must be set aside if need be. No Catholic could accept a heretic 
King without thereby becoming a traitor to France as well as to the 
Church. So, in 1600, the Sorbonne solemnly declared that to assist 
Henry of Navarre was mortal sin. The Crown is not, and cannot 
be. Simply and strictly hereditary. ^Vbat makes a King is the conse- 
cration bestowed by the true Church : so declared Mayenne himself 
in December, 1692. * Jisus Christ vaiacra,’ cried one of the 
pamphleteers, ‘ J^sus Christ rignera, Jfaus Christ seta roi de France 
et y aura son lieutenant, rendant sa justice, toujours tr^s ebrdtien.' • 

Many of the League pamphleteers spoke of a ‘ contract ' between 
King and people. Some give the right of declaring the King a tyrant 
to the Parlcmcnts ; others, after the fashion of the Vtndtciat, place 
it with a noble and official class. Moat ot them assert that the people 

* JlemonhTiTK* da tlergi d« FroTire, 1B8B. In Uimoira dt 1. p. 217. 

• Apologtt ou ilJtnMi da talMigaa mia la am ove« la autra centre la tmpa- 
lure* An ealAoIijutJ asaociit 4 c«ux d« la jirtttndae ttl\gwn, 1685. 

' AttrtUiemertt da uvertusemenU b« feupU trie chrfliem signed Jena de 
Caumont Cliampenols. 1687. 
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are, in eome sense, sovereign. There was a lairlj general agrcescrt 
among them that a Kmg, being estabhshed bj the people for lie 
common benefit, may always be rightfully depos^ for doing injury to 
the Inngdom. A\Tiat they had chi^y in mind was what they regard*! 
as the greatest injury that could be done to a kmgdom : the estalhii- 
ment withm it of two religions. Their talk about sovereignty of tie 
people seems to have meant very bttle : even less perhaps than it dil 
for the Huguenots. Many of them, to say the least, would fcsTs 
repudiated any claim to a right of rebellion against an orthodri 
Kmg. But because rebgion seemed to them to be the only sun 
basis of peace and order and the only bond of real union, it foDove! 
for the Leaguers, qmte simply, that a King who is a heretic or wbc 
allies himself with heretics, may and should be deposed- Sose c! 
tbeir writers concluded further that it b always the Church tist 
must say the decisive word. 

A vivid picture of the %iew8 and emotional attitude of a reh^cJ 
Leaguer is presented in the remarkable pamphlet entitled 
entre le Makemlre tt It ilanont, which was written certainly between 
Henry IV’a conversion and his entry into Paris.* The ' >Iahes.*tre ' 
stands for a Politique, or Catholic supporter of Henry ; the Manist * 
represents the religious element in the League. Though writing 
from the point of new of a Politique, the author does justice to ha 
opponent and actually apprecbtes point of new. In a sen.*? 
the Manant is allowed, even, to have the best of the argument ; tionA 
he b forced to admit that nothing ehort of miraculous interTent.ko 
can save hb party from destruction. The writer shows a sense of tie 
paradox and the tragedy of the situation. 

It is impossible, declares the Manant, that a heretic should b* * 
le^timate King. As well or better make a King of a bn^and ; • 
tMef at least knows be does wrong, a heretic does not ! He:^ cf 
Navarre is of a religiou dificrent from that of the ma^ of hb sabj'rti . 
that fact alone b sufficient. The first of the fundamental laws of ti* 
French monarchy is that no heretic can be King. Two 
cannot coexist peacefully. A heretic King is bound to p*.’vv-te 
Catholics : if he did not do so he would prove himself worse this • 
heretic ; he would be an athrist. As to Hcar 5 ’’s coniersioa he ^ 
have none of it. ‘ Lea parols ne font lea Catholiques.* It b incredi- e 
that there has been any real conversion and a man docs not lecc— < 


* Aee. Weni il yrxa published 1591 It it »ttnb3ted. * 

Iberre Pithwi, 01- of the principtl aothon of the Salyrt Mtn>rP^ •n'l ^ " 
the finou, tryl i.-nporUnt tmet La Ulfrtit * ‘‘ 

WM printwl in Ute edilioiis of the SaSyrt ilnippl*, but u cot is »-* 

on^ful pjU»i.*tKin. 

* The oni:ia of the word if uawrtain. ‘Jliawif «f • eontesptooci 
appLed to Lea^jen. 
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n CalhoHo by saying lie is one. It cannot be the will ot Ood that 
Catholics should submit to have a heretic King that would imply 
that Ood willed the damnation of men. Qod condemns heretics : 
Ihero can. therefore, bo no obligation to obey a heretic It is useless 
to say that only recognition of Henry con give peace and order to 
Franco. It may be true ; the unhappy Manant admits that it seems 
to bo true. But it is mere blasphemy to prefer worldly goods to the 
plain will of Ood. No good, be implies, con really come of domg so. 
These stalwarts of the League seem to have felt that the real unity 
of Franco was being sacrificed for a unity merely mechanical and a 
p^ce merely external. In vam is the Manant forced to admit that 
his party is hopelessly divided, betrayed by its leaders, rapidly dis- 
integrating. Challenged to say on what, under these circumstances, 
be can found any hope, he repeats simply ‘ God I God ! God ! ’ 

§ 3. JEAN BOUCHER AND THE DE JUSTA RBIPVDLICAE 

The pamphlets written between 158B and lb94 give a far more 
accurate and complete idea of the views and ottitude of Leaguers 
in general than do the more elaborate expositions of political doctrine 
that were published in defence of the league. The most elaborate 
and famous of these apologia were tho De Jutia Etxpuhhcat chruUanat 
of unknown outhorship and the writings of Jean Boucher. Of the 
preachers cf the League at Pans Boucher seems to have been by far 
the strongest. Bom at Paris in 1331, bo died only in 1C40 ; and the 
length of his life is matched by the verve and vigour of his writing, 
Ho Was a man of considerable learning, Doctor in Theology of Pam 
and Piior of tho Sotbonne. Ho could express himself freely and 
Vigorously in Latin and still more vigorously in French It was the 
energy of his stylo a.s preacher and wnter that gave him influence. 
His style has an uncommon directness, a wealth of illustration, an 
oddly Rabelaisian quality, enormous verve, llo was coarsely ironical 
and brutally calumnious. Very few political partisans ran ever 
have lied with such verve and such audacity Yet, for all his menda- 
city, he seems to Lave been an honest fanatic. At least he refused, 
finally, to make bis peace by eating his words and from his exile in 
tho Netherlands continued to denounce tho impostor on the throne 
of France. 

^Vhalcvcr may bo thought of Boucher's power of expression, he 
was certainly not a serious thinker. It is impossible to derive from 
his w ritings any coherent theory whatever. Ho seems to have thought 
that it did not matter what he said, so long os ho gave tho adversary 
something to answer and supporters something to hold by. Ho 
defended tho position of tho League on every ground at once without 
regard for consistency. What ho represents is. in fact, the confusion 
of opinion among tho Leaguers. 
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In 15S9 he published the 2fe jtula ahdicatione Henrici Uriix.^ The 
fonn of the book was scholastic and logical, but its content is quite 
incoherent. He asked four questions and answered them all aErcs- 
tively Can either the Church or the People rightfully depose a King ! 
Ought Henry III to be deposed by the Church ? Should he be depo^ 
by the People t Is it lawful to ^e arms against him -without waiting 
for an act of formal deposition ! 

The important question was, of course, that which was put fiirt. 
It is characteristic of Boucher that he put two distinct questions 
as though they were one. He answers them, however, separately. 
He declares Kings ‘ a populo constitutes esse ' ; and because tie 
People ‘ constitutes * it can depose. There can be no such thing ai 
absolute hereditary right to a Crown. All the regular commonplaces 
are solemnly restated. There is nothing that might not have been 
written, say hy John Major. 

On the other hand, the power of the Pope is represented in this 
book as limitless. He has power * regni jnra immutare, leges ab> 
gare He can release a people from its allegiance, he can order h 
to depose its King, he can even, apparently, dispose of the crown aJ 
he pleases. '\\'hat becomes of the sovereignty of the people under 
these circumstances is not e^lained. Bot Boucher has the adrenary 
both ways and is content. 

In 1&94 he pnhlished, at Paris, a volume of sermons.* The view 
set forth in this book is less incoherent than that of his first prodse* 
tion, but entirely inconsbtent with it. The Pope, now, almost coa* 
pletely disappeared. The nature of his authority is described a 
language so ambiguous and deliberately involved that it is not pcec-Is 
to extract from it anything definite. The meaning of this chsng* 
is only too clear. Henry of Navarre's conversion dated from Jcly» 
1593 ; and the Pope was not now likely to be of any further 
to the League. On the other hand, the sovereignty of the 
vaguely asserted in the earlier treatise, was now definitely decs, 
to reside, for France, in fitates-General. The people of France W 
chosen to establish a monarchical form of government. Jlonarc-y 
is, in fact, Boucher declared, ordinarily the most useful kind of 
ment that can be made. That does not affect the 
the people can always depose its King and even, it is implied, abo.— . 
its monarchy, ‘ Itant en toot veritable que e’est d« peoples qnc 
les rois et non des rois les peoples. Veu que le people est U 
ear laquelle lo roi pose.' * There is nothing especially wered 
a royal family. • H n’y a ricn de moins en I'ame da moindrt ce 


* A i»«oi(3 fcnd Urge edilioa wu pnaled at Ljon in 159L 

* Stmoiu dt la tim^Ue amtvtian <i nxMtU i* « 

Ihvion. 

* Ib . ed. liM. p. 200. 
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ce people qu’en celle du plos grand monarque ’ But it is the Estates 
ol the realm that represent the people and speak for it ‘ Ce sent 
eiix en qui, oatuiellemeDt et onginairement, reside la puissance et 
majesty publique.’ * Originally they elected the King , they can 
always depose him or change the order of succession Their power is 
declared to be inalienable. 

Boucher’s fame or notoriety was sufficient, later, to secure for him 
the honour of Barclay's special attention , but the case for the League 
was put fat better by the author of the Be Justa R^tpylUcae * It was 
not put as well as it might have been by anyone. 

There is eoznething of the same incoherence in this book as in 
Boncher’e De juita oWieolwne. But it is less complete and better 
concealed. 

Civil society and civil authority alike, the author asserted, originated 
in the needs of man. The State la a natural development It is 
neemsarily for the commurnty itself to determine the form of its own 
government. The nght to do so, and equally the tight to elect its 
king and to depose him, is derived from the nature of things as cstab- 
Itshed by God and from the fact that man is rational.* Man necea* 
Batily wills government end the form of government is detennmed by 
man’s reason- Kings and oil other magistrates exist for common 
and tecognued purposes, which may be summarized as the freedom 
and security of their subjects. The rights of Kings must needs be 
limited by the ends for which they exist. No King can rationally 
be conceived as posseasmg a nght to defeat the purpose he represents. 
Nor can any King claim that be cannot be deposed because he suc- 
ceeded to the throne by absolute hereditary nght. for no Kmg 
can rationally be regarded as auccecdujg by an absolute right. No 
man is King unless and until the people approves his succession. 
Apparently this approval is conceived as being given at the coronation 
it 19 declared that anyone who asserts that he is Kmg before coronation 
becomes, by that alone, a ‘ tyrant It is further declared that the 
people’s approval need not be given unconditionally. The eovereign 
people may impose on its King any condition it pleasea in return for 
recognition. Just as it is and must be for the people to determine 
its form of government, so it is for the people to determine the nature 


* Strmom, ed 16M, p 249 , . 

’ IH jiula impic, aMorxfaU, 

ad lUnricum }lavamum tt quemevnqM Aawelieam a rtjno OaUxat «p«(l<n4um 
tMnftderaiwM Taris, 1690 Publjgbrf under the name I^asaeus. it 
HecnaUnbutedtoOwHauraeRoeeand to William Reynolda, andcT^to o ® 
The authentic utterances of Rose do not wpge.t that he wM ihmfc 

there are Brave objections to the autborahip of Reynolds Labitte did 
it was bv either A second edition appeared in 1692. 

• ‘ Fnncipum electio Quit a natura qnam Iteus condidit et a ratione quatn 
Deug homjBi infudit,' 
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and hmits of the King’s authority and to alter it or suppress it as it 
pleasesA 

But government came into existence not merelj for the ceedi 
of bare life but also for the sake of good life. Hence it is part cf 
the function of government to maintain true religion and to suppress 
heresy. A King who refuses to do so is defeating one of the msh 
purposes he was established to serve. It is clear that to the 
of the writer, toleration of heresy is destructive of unity in the Slate. 
The Huguenots, he declares, are no more truly French than are the 
Turks : a Calvinist is French but as a dog may be.* He will not evo 
adnut that a Calvinist is a Christian. ’ Paganlsmus multo migs 
cum religione Christiana convenit, quam calvanismus I ' • He poin^ 
out too, as Andrew Blackwood had done earlier,* that Cahrmisa i* 
as radically hostile to any mere secular authority as ever was the 
Pope. 

So far we have a theory wluch resembles that of the Vtndteiat, 
relieved of its suggestion of formal ‘ contracts ' and relieved also cf 
its ambignous and aristocratic conception of the People as agrct 
But, so far, there is no positive suggestion as to how a tyrannical Kisg 
is to be dealt with. As soon as this question arises the author beeontf 
confused. He does not, like Boucher, in his sermons, place sovertigstf 
with the Estates, nor does he suggest that power to act for the 
belongs to any class. The question is not directly stated or answertd ; 
but it would appear that it is the Church and, presumably, finally^* 
Pope, that represents the * people *. Eicommtmication, it is declare^ 
c^es deposition with it and it is a duty to take arms agunst a hert^ 
King. The connection between these two propositions is not 
A King, it is clear, may be deposed for other crimes than heresy. Ott 
ought not to act hastily ; but when it is certain that the conunuBRl 
(respublica) is resolved to treat the King as a tyrant, then taycee 
may kill him. Yet it is said also that no one ought to do so 
the Church has given the signal which makes the act rightful. 
^urch is to judge whether any given King deserves to be deposw 
other as a heretic or, apparently, on any other ground.* There ** 
to be no rebellion unsanctioned by the Church. And yet the authw 
declares, like Knox, that a heretic King, like any other heretic, 
be killed by any one.* _ 

Boucher had finished off his treatise on the deposition of 
in with a panegyric of his murderer, Jacques ClfancnL The au 
of the De J utia lifipulJicae was of the same spirit. To him the assassa 


‘I?< ed. 1552 , p. loi, » Jwia. CSup- 'T-, . 

• Ib.. Chap. V. *ln De Vmnlo 

in rrge tjraooiea d<'poD«ndo maiias stt 


tSTial U the force of ‘Jlajune'? 

• • Hex haontjcu* ui alim haoreltcus eairu occiclendai.* 
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was ' innoorntiMimua ct jviawlnrminnw jiivonis . . . Spiritii Deo 
impultiii ct nrmiitiis JurI «o, •‘nrlirr.llufpimot wntm had iiistifif d 
nn< nccfniincd I ollrot, the munlrrcr of the fimt (^rcat Duke of Ouiac 
nml iiad conpratulatcd Henry III on hia iWMfiMinaiion of tho second. 
JCoyahit opinion m thn sixUinth ci-ntury prrtns to hnyis heen moro 
BhcKkcil by the jiialiricntion of noth murdew than liy the jiialification 
of rebellion. iJut, in all cnacn, the name ilorlrino that was held to 
justify Uio one, jiistincd the oUicr. In the writinKs of the ' inonnrcho- 
rnachi tho justification of Iho niia>ninntian of a ' tyrant ’ is only a 
minor and contingent incident of their tlieones of a right of rebellion 
Constitutional tlicoriui of thn mnimrchy of rriincc, tho theory 
yhieh placed sovereignty in tho KHtati's or in the King and Kstates 
jointly, the theory that the I'utlrmentn of France, instituted to prevent 
tyranny, could givo a final judgement whether or no tho King had 
become a 'tyrant*, tho conception of tho King as delegate of a 
sovereign people nn«l responsible to it, or ns bound by a ‘ contract ’ ; 
the idea that rebellion may Ixj not merely a right but a duly ; all these 
find expression in Irfogue writingi. None of them were, in any 
wnso, new • all of them in substance if not quite in form, were medieval. 
Ihit from the bahel of iitwrances, one conception emerges which was 
certainly chnractcristio of tho I<cague: the conception of national 
unity as necessarily baseil upon, and indeed essentially consisting 
in, unity in religion. Tim inference drawn from it, lliat tho political 
sovereign is bound to suppress heresy by force, did not strictly follow, 
It seems to have jnvolvc<l tho unjustifidl asiiumptioii that there is 
always a rcnusly for a <liscas«. Itul, however practically important 
and however false that inference, it could not nfTcct tho question of 
the validity of tho conception. It is unfortunate that tho p.artisan 
writers of tho I<enguo, confuscii by passion or sufftring from tho 
incompetence of iusincenty, were none of them equal to the task 
of presenting tho conception adequately. 

§ i. THK LKAaUK AND TIIR JI5SUITR 
That religion is tho only sure basis of order and tho only bond of 
real union in society and that His therefore tho duty of tlm sovereign 
to oxtirpato liercsy, these were tlio main nssertions of tlm liCnguo. 
Most Leaguers went no further. Hut, peeing that by religion, the 
I*<‘ngtio Understood only that of Uie Catlmho Church, theso foiitcn- 
tions inovitahly raised tho question of Uio relation between tho I’apaey 
and tho sovereignty of France. How far is tlio Crown of Franco 
necessarily subordmato to tho Church and tho I’opo 1 What aro tho 
limits of I’apal power 1 Has tlio Fopo rightful authority to depose 
tho King of Franco and if so under what circutnslanccs ? For tho 
Huguenots theso questions did not arise . hut no dcar-hcn'led and 
23 
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honest Iieaguer coold escape them. It could not be simplj aigctd 
that, because the Pope can deade in the last resort what is heresr, 
therefore it was for the Pope alone to authorize rebelhoa againrt a 
heretic King. Once heresy is defined, the question whether a particidar 
person is a heretic may be easy for anyone to answer. In the case 
of one notonously, and even avowedly, a heretic, no Papal pronounce- 
ment could be needed or could m any way alter the positioa- It 
could not be held that it was the Pojie’s declaration that made a fcereti; 
into a heretic. In 1593 the Sorbonne declared that Henry's convers:ca 
was a mere imposture and that even were the Pope to recognize hs, 
Cathobcs must still reject his claims. On the other hand, it could hf 
and was argued by Leaguers that the Pope had a right to depow 
for heresy and that, if he did so, good Catholics must accept his 
decision. 

The cicommumcation of Henry of Navarre by Pope Siitus ^ b 
15S5, led at once to controversy. The Brutum Euffnen of Hoteiia 
and the Apologie Calholtjue of Pierre de Belloy, in 1555, were followed, 
in 15S6, by the Ik Summo Poniifice of Bellarmine.* _ 

This was but the beginning of a long controversy, that coatbsfd 
for many years after the entry of the triumphant excommunicate 
into Paris and belongs, indeed, even more to the seventeenth than to 
the sixteenth century. That controversy was concerned, not in is.^ 
way directly with the position of the League, but with the general 
question of the relation of the Catholic Church to the Catholic 
and particularly with the claims of the Papacy. The Papahst wnte-**, 
even in the first stage of the controversy were not, of course, necesjanlj 
Frenchmen or specially interested in France. They were, nevcrtteler-S 
allies of the League, if somewhat dangerous and suspect aihe*. , 

This controversy led to elaborate r»statement5 of the 
position and claims, chiefly by Jesuit wTiters and to a restatemtf* 
of the medieval conception of a great Christian commonwealth.^ ihr 
idea of a commonwealth of Christendom which, essentially, b y- 
Choich, of which the head is the Pope and in wtdeh every King 
subordinate member, found expression in writings on beh^ 
League, It is coafiucdly implied in the Ik JutH ^ * 

que ia ligue pense, dit, fait et respire,’ wrote Boucher, ' n’est an-'* 
chose que I’Eglise.’ 

But by the defenders of the League in France, Papslbt rjews 


* De Stmna PmSifjee u the r-ner»l title of the Terixae 
of VoL 1 of EtlUnaiHf'* DifpUalumet de an.'rprr'/tu eA.'wf j 
ia 1550. Thii title •jfp'vm m tte ongmal e«lit>on ^ad ia tte 
1620. lliiTei la tis tKlit-on of Ibe Di^Ulwne« Edoplfd Ite title ^ 
Ponlifiee. Bdlinaine’t Traeiatiu de PeUMiaU ««•<!» »• 

a •rparitc irork. pabliahedia 1610, and i* » Ut«rdfmJp=i«t - 
•aau controTcnj. 
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were only partially accepted, il at »1L The strong nationalist rfement 
in the League was adverse to any general acceptance of them. The 
Manant of Fithou’s Dialogue speaka of the fact of Henry's excom- 
munication os a technical bar to hia succession, but makes httle of it 
and never suggests that it forma the groundwork of his own attitude 
Nor do the ordinary League pamphlets suggest any such view. Most 
of the Leaguers would have m&intamed that their opposition to Henry 
was justified quite independently of any action taken by the Pope 
Most of them, probably, would have denied that it was for the Pope 
to settle, in any sense, a question of succession to the throne of France. 
The Jesuits in France were active m support of the League, but they 
did not control it. There was no reason why a Leaguer should not 
be a ‘ Galilean Strong Papahst views were, of course, held by some 
Leaguers. The author of the De Justa Retpuhheae seems to have 
been Papalist after the fashion of Dellarmine ; and in Jean Porthaise. 
Bishop of Poitiers, the League possessed a sorry champion of the most 
extreme Papalist views. A volume of sermons published by this 
equivocal personage in 1691,* claims for the Pope an absolute and 
unqualified dominion in temporal things. Both swords, it proclaimed, 
belong to the Chumh. The Pope can depose a Emg not only for heresy 
but for tyranny and even for ’ fainiantise ’. AU secular authority 
is held from the Church and derives ita vabdity from Papal sanction. 
The sovereignty of the people is no more real than that of the King 
But very few among the Leaguers held any such view. 

Jesuit thinkers, writing while the League yet flourished or after 
it had collapsed in nun, may be said to have made out a better case 
for the League than wav made by the Leaguers themselves. 

There may be said to exist ideally, a close connection between 
the attitude of the League and Jesuit Papalist theory ; though its 
connection with the actual views of Leaguers is relatively very sbght. 
The theory of Bellanmne provided auflicient justification for the 
action of the League and to aome extent helps towards an understand- 
ing of it. But fundamentally the League was nationalist and not 
Papahst. Its essential contention referred not to a commonwealth 
of Chnstendoiii but to a national State. The Jcsiut theorists did not 
represent it. Yet certainly they must bo regarded as having pven 
it support ; nor is it wholly accidental that Papahst theory was being 
developed afresh alongside tho activities of the League The f so*y 
of Christendom as set forth by Bellatmme may naturally be considered 
in connection with it. 


‘ C.nj IraM * U * 

Navant? Alter Heaij's entry into tho author 
He it Bald to have hod, eyeu.the atupid impadenw to »««« 

NsTBree* ho had mei^t Pl^p U. See Ch. Labitte; la *mocrolre chet 
1m pTldvMttuTS di La Lij»t. 
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§ 5. THE CHRISTIAN COMHONWEALTH 


Tie most remarkable attempts at an ideal rcconrtractioa cf t 
Christian common-wealti, witiun the limi ts of the riiteenth centnrr, 
were the wori: of Bellanniae and Lnis Molina. The work of 
was perhaps rather new constmction than reconstruction ; and hf 
demands to be separately considered. The translation of tie ticnrhl 
of Aquinas into terms of the new political conditions by France 
Suarez, falls outside my arbitrary limits.* TTi^ great Trcdsivj it 
Legxbus cc Deo Le^ilaion was published only in 1612. It is s test- 
what significant fact, and greatly to the credit of the Order, that aH ti« 
really considerable writers engaged in such restatement of rcedifnl 
conceptions, both in the late sixteenth and earlier seventeenth centun'is, 
should have been Jesuits. 

The Jesuit thinkers of the sixteenth century have, with the portisl 
exception of Marisna very httle riatm to originality. But they wer? 
highly intelligent and lucid and lorical in exporition. They tal 
broad views and were, on the whole, far more detached and eccZj 
reasonable than the mass of the writers on political topics at the tise. 
Their writings, at their b^, are even quite remarkably ispffs?s*k 
They were apparently aware that reasoning can but be ilscria^ 
by the intrusion of ephemeral interests and passions.* 

It must be remem^red that, in the bte sixteenth century, drss 
were being made for the Pope, by Jesuit as weD as other writen, 
extravagant than had ever, perhaps, been made in the Middle 
In a book published at Padua, in 152?, it was asserted that the 
worid belonged to the Pope, that, forus on earth, the Pope b equiTal-* 
to God and that Kings are hb valets.* The writerof a thesbpre^tei- 
to the Sorbonne, in 1531, declared like Jean Porttaise, and in 
contradiction of ^Uannin®, that all civil authority b held of the Pept, 
that the Church has two swords and allows the use of one cf ^ 
Becular magistrates.* A pamphlet pri rthed by French Je5:fit5 c 
1595, claimed for the Pope as abseJete and unqcalied soverct-'j 
everywhere and is all relations.* Pope Sixtus himself would ^ 


» This CIST be cnf?rtanile. But if oae iota act d.nw one'* d*****-"^ 
artslr^ry Laes mtileasJr, oae cos’d e^tct rrep »t mlL , ^ 

* In » -rci] k=o»a csssy on poLrisal th*one5 cf the eirfr Jerzz'-K 

la the Trawsrft-u cf tSe Kjysi JJwJwwl Swirfy Srr>^. XI). Vr. 
ireaietUy rr=is.-tfd ; ‘ Fools th-r wrre not. tVcrc ther tasTc* ! It 
doabtfaL* Erid-nUr only ijraorsaoe allmf with rvriviisc ^ 

Bd:s.miiae and Slohaa tnd vere ‘insTts * ! . , 

* I* PofedsJs rc't-.ssi cir^nt inptvtt p:itiicoe, 

CUICTUS. 

* These Frop>-t: 
aad the aati-'r ni.de 

Fmce fc ri^t i. / {'^ U de J/arie it 

* AvertusmerJ oix IVtated la Htncr^ it C?*-'. • ^ 


were rrosotlT eosd*na*d tv th" c* 

c.d. F. T. Iteri.; fS.-'u, a I C-*' 
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have disapproved of Bellanaine’a moderation and placed, or intended 
to place, the first volume of his Dispntationes on the Index. It 
must not bo supposed that all Jesuit writers of the sixteenth century 
presented the same view. Yet, m spite of the disapproval of Pope 
Sixtus, Bellomfine’s doctrine tended to become generally accepted 
by the Jesuits and, in the eeveateenth century, substantial agreement 
among them seems to have been reached * 

The endeavour of the Jesuit vnters was, it must be admitted, 
to a considerable extent futile. No restatement of the Pope’s relation 
to Christendom conceived as a political entity, could afiect the fact 
that Christendom waa no such thing. It never, in fact, had been. 
The medieval ‘ Empire * had never, at least since the ninth century, 
been anything hut a fiction. It was a fiction, however, that appealed 
to the imagination and to the aspirations of many. But so long ago 
as the very be^nzung of the fourteenth century, John of Pans and 
Fiene Dubois had seen and had said that the Empire was unreal and 
could hardly he otherwise. In the sixteenth century it appealed to 
no one. It had shrunk into a gennanic confederation, which itself, 
by the end of the century, was largely fictitious. Whatever reality the 
Christian commonwealth had ever had, was given to it by the Church. 
But the Church had gone to pieces. The Pope could no longer 
even be supposed to betbeactualbeadof Christendom Buthemight 
still, conceivably, be the head of a group of Christian states It 
was not eo much the fact that many Christian states had broken 
altogether with the Papacy, as the attitude end policy of Catholio 
governments and Catholic nationalists that made a revival of any 
kind of real Papal supremacy impossible tn rebiu Ifmporalibua. 

To the Jesuit thinkers the Empiro is dead ond the Papacy remains 
alone. Western Christendom has become a group of secular ^tes 
independently ' absolute ’ in all temporal concerns. There is no 
longer, even fictitiously, n temporal head of the Chnstian conmon- 
wealth. Yet the Christian commonwealth etUl exists and must always 
exist, ideally if not actually. There are, it is true, Protestant Btet« 
which have broken away from that Chnstian commonwealth which 
is constituted by the Catholio Church. But the Cathobc Ch^h 
remains, nevertheless, and therefore the Christian commonwealth. 

The theory that has now hnefly to bo act forth is that which appe^ 
in the writings of Robert Bellannine • Molina, at the end of the 
century, waa substantially, though not quite completely, m agree- 
ment with him and added but little. In 1686 Bellannine, no ye a 


* A Urge msiorit; o! the vritbgs quoted or referred to in Dr F%gis s essay 

belong to the seventeenth century. ^ 

• His aotusl name wee, of coiee. Bellunnino. Boro tn ^ 
himseU to the Jesuit Order in 1660. Be became a Cardinsi in 1590 and died 

in 1621 . 
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Cardinal, was alreadr recognired br Protestants as the aost fcrcidal’-f 
of Cstbobc controversialists. He embarrassed opponents by a «.*« 
and moderatioa in statement and by a fairness and evenness of te=p«r, 
wLicb made it difficnlt to be rude to him. By far tie greater ps.’t 
of hia life was spent in his native Italy and he had no personal connsr- 
tion with France till sent there by Pope Sixtus in 1590 and attariel 
to the Papal embassy. From 1576 he had held the Qiair of ccc- 
troversial theology at Rome ; and his lectures there grew into tie 
iJiipuiafionw. "With the gnbject of the position of the Pope in ti* 
Christian commonwealth he dealt in the first volume of that wei 
in 15S6. In 15S7 he published, under tie name Francisccs Romehs, 
an answer to BeHoy’s Apoiogig.^ The statement of his thecry wxj 
completed by the pnblicatioa of the Tneiaius it pcUsislc 
ponfij£oia in nbus tgtnponltbits, afrerrJJ Gufie/mim Bcrr^y, in 1610. 

iMiat pves, or should give, effective unity to tie Christian commen- 
wealth, is the God-given authority of tie Pope, ‘ pastor gt^j 
et Praepositus toti tamiliae et caput vice Chrijti totins corporis EccI^ 
siae The Pope derives his authority not from man, not tea 
the Church,* but from Christ directly. He has the cure of *3 ami 
and is the infallible jadge of all that is dose on earth. It ishisb-sines* 
to act as overseer of the whole Christian eoamoswealth and it is ^ 
right and his duty to correct and direct the action of all secular maris- 
trates.* For it is his function to see to it that m«a are cot premed 
in euch tm^er that their final aalvation is imperilled. This dee* 
not mean, it is carefully explained, that God has given to the Pc;* 
any authority in concerns merely temporal. The Pope ha* no 
to mahe law or to abrogate law concerned merely with eS^thly tni 
bodily welfare. But he has and, by reason of Ha position, must 
have, authority to eet aside, or altogether abrogate, any Isw by 
men’s epiritua’l welfa.-e is endangered. So, abo, the Pope hw ^ 
authority arbitrarily to depose Princes at Hs discretion. He cia 
act only ‘ad finem spiritoalem ’. Yet, if the fpiritual welfare c. 
subjects require the deposition of their Prince, the Pope ha* » rij.-* 
to depose him. Were it otherwise there would be no sort of guarsntw 
that men should be ruled and guided in a manner consistent with t_- 
meaning and purpose of life. Hce. as to the medieval th^nbr^ « 
the root of the matter. The end and purpose of man’s life, rmhial.e 
only in another world, is the aamr for all men- Govcmisent 
ncMs refer to that end or be afteT^ether senseless and dertrsetirt. 
It is for the spiritual power to direct the temporal ‘ ad finem spmtua.«=3 
aetemae vitae 

* Rf-fpevyo oj eaptla opot>-vj, Jjha cslW»ai f'* 

eww*rv^ linry^ .Vaterrm •« /-ranmn rrr««»v 

* fet ^ Trvrt ir. P-.^^ Si 
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Thffc jH no groitnt!, JirftAnninn on wMrli (Inn cnn ro/vunn* 

iibly l>o ilinjnitwl. Bcoiilnr nulliority in. il m fruH, iiidojicndcnt of tlio 
Chnrcli in oripin. lint it rnnnol Iw incK'pnmlfnt of tlio ond nnd piirjinno 
of liK i»or cnn Unit juirjwo Im rAtintmtly conpcivnl tcfi'rrinK to 
mere nrctitni'lnnlinl ni'odn or to nnytlnng mmly t{‘iii[ii)rtil. Tomimml 
niitliority in not held from tho 1‘ojio, Imt jiwtlier w it held directly 
from Ood,* * Non rnim |)ole«tm hiai n Doo,’ enyii Molinn , Imt tho 
mithorily of ft tompornl niler ift held from floil, only in tlio pen«o llmt 
every innij hold* from flod hin lif« And ftU that he hiw. Civil ftiilliority 
created hy tlin roinmimity iteelf for the unWn of ila own tcinporid 
wclfivrp. The peenUr HUilo in founded only on innn'B neeiln m thiA 
world. U dovfloj'i from the iinluro of innn ftiid Inn rirciiniptiineen 
ftnd roferp only In enrllily pooil 'I'lio I’rmce, therefore, in iv delepato 
find ft miiiinter of tho eninmiinity To him hnn heeii ilelepatod hy tlm 
body of hin pnhjntn ' ilnminiuin juri^lictionin nd jtifl dim dieendiitn. 
eonniifl defendendntn et (nihenmndiim in roinmiino honutn’.* 

Ihit hin Authority nuint neeiU l>o In Id conditioimlly nnd cnn novpr 
ho unliinittHl,* An well pay, deelnrwl IlellAfndno in tho /fe<pon*w, 
that no innii rnny fop (itiy chupo !« deprived o( life or poodo, ft* tliiifc 
no Kinp may for nny ciume ho deponM. Tho mero fivrt tlnit ft Trinco 
is Chrintiftn l<iii(h him to pervo nnd defend tho faith ’ Piih jmpiift tCRiift 
perdendl'. Them in, iiommlly. for ftll of iia, im ohlipahon to dod 
to ohoy the IVineo ; Imt tit tho eneo of a hemlio Triiico no ftlmoluto 
ohlipatioii cnn e»inl.« All men nro (wpiftl hefore the I’ope and in dlvino 
Uw there la no ronjK'et of jierpona. *Bi id eiipal fmia pu]>rrnRtuPftVia 
poleat Piimmua I'onlife* tlejHmere regon’* 

Mohtift Apperted quite diplimlly llmt a poopln Iiio' ft riphl, under 
ftppropriftlo circumPlAiicea, to dejMipn iln delcpaU'H. lln peeina even 
to hfivo thought that it ia not elru Uy i*n urate to nny that tho I’opo 
can dopopfl. It ia tho Ui*jHihl)eft itnelf lUftt depoai n a I'finro, Ihoiiph 
it may he hound to <lo po hy the l’oj*e’a deeWon. lint neithor ho nor 
IWliirmino were eont'erned to ahow what, in penend, would jimtify 
the deposition of ft I’nnco hy Ida puhjeeta. What llioy wInIkmI to 
Phow wan that tho miiptilutlon of Uio Chnrcli and itp neroiwary relation 
to the Cliristiaii Hlato and to tho Chrialinn commonwealth of Mtaten, 
Involved n ripht in tho I’ojio to depone heretical prineen or her the 


' Tills liMl lirrn ftssrrlM tiy Plepo lAlnen, nwimiil (li-neral ef tli" JwiltP, in 
hU Onj'Ut,ttt„iiri Trflrntindf. 

' M.illua I lu Jvu. 'J'ia< i U, 23, ih H«. 

‘lb , Tradt It. IIIsii a-!, . , ,,, 

“Non llnel (’lirli.liaii\» tolrrnw htflitetem ml liaerrtleuin, Pi Itl" 

eoiiHiir \irrtrabrre piibilltri* a<I ptmm ImopIiu, vet jnnili'lllalem. at piUinarn nn 
Iter jirone, iwtllnel ft.1 I'.mllfloem . . . erpo i onVHlnU 

e«l Jinlloari', Urv lu «»"e ib |■>l<nMlum vel non ileiHiiieiuluiii.* oumiwi 
liu. V, ea|.. 1. (Jwrr» Ownti, ril. 102U, I, p, Uoa. 

• Mollnat IM Jurf, Trael If. DUp J». 
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Buccesaion of a heretic to a throne. No more moderate Ftatcneat cf 
the case could well have been made by ultramontane Catholics. 

The Jesuit writers taught, with more or less distinctness, that lie 
Prince is a delegate of a sovereign people, holding his authority ecu- 
ditionally and liable to deposition- They taught that secular authority 
is creat^ by the act or by the recognition of the community itseli 
The Huguenots, or some of them, after 1572, made the same asser- 
tions. The doctrine that a heretic or idolatrous or infidel Prince, 
who endeavours to force on his subjects his own religion or irrelipon, 
may rightfully be deposed by force was the doctrine alike of l^oi 
and of Bellarmine and of the Vindwiae. Similar assertions made 
by Leagnera in France might as well have been derived from one as 
from another. But in truth all these propositions could all be derived 
either from the Corpus Juris or from medieval writings. In tie 
sixteenth century the validity of these assertions was altogether 
denied hy very many. But the conception was always to hand, here, 
there and everywhere. There was not the least reason for anyone to 
go for it to any particular book. Jesuit writers, concerned to maintain 
the right bf the Pope to depose heretic Princes end soring m the 
extension or revival of Papal authority the best hope of wJvatiw 
for Christendom, naturally tended to adopt it. They were certainly 
not less sincere than other controveniahsta. 

They had to meet the assertion that Princes derived authority 
straight from God. They met it either with the old eommonplK< 
that civil authority U derived from the populus or, in some cases, 
by boldly declaring that all earthly authority is derived from the Pop^- 
To credit them with any originality in the matter is absurd, eif^ 
so far as all sincere, personal beliefs are original. The value of lh« 
work conristed partly in its lucidity and coherence and partly in thw 
insistence on the conception of a Christian Commonwwth. But to 
epeak thus of the Jesuit writers of the sixteenth century is to igscre 
the most original thinker among them, Juan de Marisua. 

§ 6. BIABIANA 

Juan de Mariana, bom in 1536, studied at the most spies'^ 
educational foundation of the Renaissance, the University of 
taught at Rome and had Bellaimine as a pupil, taught at Paris frem 
15C9 to 1574 and passed the rest of his life in study and in writi^ 
at Toledo, till his death in 1C24. The first part of his elatora-e 
nisloricc de rehu Ilitpaniae was p’LHshcd in 1592 and his 
the constitution of Spam was deiiveJ from, or reinforced by, his 
in Spanish history. His De Reye et re^ imitMione was pubLs-'^ 
in 1593 and rather strangely dedicated to King Fhihp HL ^ 

hf a rian a’a De Rege Jj a philosophical treatise on tie origm _ 
nature of the State : it is also an essay on the constitution of tj*— 
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He cannot bo regarded as a t 3 rpical Jesuit thinker His originality, 
indeed, consists largely in his departure from ordinary Jesuit modes 
o£ thought. It may fairly be said that the Jesuit writers of the 
Biitccnth century agreed generally on two points They agreed m 
conceiving Christendom, or at least Catholic Christendom, as a common- 
wealth united by recognition of a common purpose m life of which 
the Pope was the real head and in which all kingdoms and kings 
were subordinate to the spintual authority, ad finem spirtluaUm. 
This conception was consistent alike with the most extreme Papalist 
views and with such a view as that of Bellarmme. They agreed, 
further, that secular Princes do not hold their authority directly 


from God. But Mariana was a patriotic Spaniard and a nationalist. 
^Vhilo holding, like Bcllarminc, that the authority of the Pnnce la 
not derived immediately from God, be denied, at least by implication, 
that Christendom is any sort of commonwealth. His book contains 
few references to the Pope ; and ho may, not improbably, have shared 
in some degree the aoti-Papal sentiment that had long charactemed 
the Spanish Church. Before the end of his life, his orthodoxy sw 
seriously questioned and ho left behind him, in manusenpt, a treatise 
in which he critici'ied Iho government of his Order. Ho thouut 
in terms of Kational States and not in terms oi Christendom. He 
may, I think, have been i^uenced by Itaban thought and rather, 
perhaps, by Botero than by Macbiavelli. , . 

Mariana attcmptij to establish his theory of political authonty 
on a conception ot the State of Nature, that is on a conception ol the 
manner of the State's origin. ThoStoto of Nature might be conceived 
as having actually existed in an unhistorical past ; and m that case 
we should bo dealing with actual ongins- But it might, also, be con- 
ceived 03 a mere pictorial representation of the nature of man, as 
seen apart from all such accidents as social organization and law. 
Man in the State of Nature would then be man stripped of aU the 
clothing time has put upon him, divested of all the specific habits 
and notions that belong to particular times, thrust outside oU circum- 
stance that is not permanent, at once an absolute and a mere poten- 
tiality. Nothing of man would then remain but thatwhich is a 
all times. The question, of course, arises whether anything wouia 
remain. ‘However this may be, it did actually become » f^hion, 
in later times, to construct ideal states with these attenuat^ b«D^ 
of the state of nature. But this was not the thought of Manana. 
He seems to have imagined that bo was dealing 
If you deal with actual origins it is, to say the least, difficu s 

N.U,» to 

by Buchanan ; but he waa far more explicit than Buch^an had ^n. 
There was a time, he says, and he meant there actuaUy was a time. 
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Tvhen men lived witliout law or government and therefore 
rights of property. They lived then as the anima ls live : in fact, they 
were animals ; he implies, quite distinctly, that they were not fully 
human This condition, he thought, had certain, not Email, advan- 
tages. Cheating and lying were then unknown among men. Why 
this should have been eo is not very clear. It could hardly have 
been so merely because no property * rights ' existed ; for, law or no 
law, two men could not eat the same apple, nor could opportunities 
for trickery well have been absent. Perhaps it was that, at tins stage, 
man’s mtcUect was too feeble for deliberate trickery. But man, 
says Manana, is at once a poor weak creature and yet one afflicted 
with far more wants than other animals. Fear and desire and need 
drove men to group themselves m societies and to co-operate for 
Eelf-protectiom* Such grouping, he imagined, involved the recogni- 
tion of pnvate rights of property ; and once such rights were recogsired 
the selfish cupidity of man grew apace, till lying and cheating became 
as common as they now are. The consequence of this was an iscreas- 
ing elaboration of law and stringency of repression, until at last 
man was as much vexed by his laws as by Bs vices.* 

Mariana, like Bodin, regarded the family, substantially as we 
know it, as simply ‘ natural ’ and existing, without bw, in the State 
of Nature. The further grouping that took place was conceived, ther^ 
fore, as a grouping of families. Perhaps it was for this reason thit 
he imaging that the first form of government established was a 
vaguely unlimited monarchy. But Mariana conceived, like Bgch sT !. m » 
that it was quickly found that this did not work ; and as restra in ing 
law develop^, the restraint of law was imposed on the ruler as on 
the ruled. 

The point is that any and every form of governmental an^onty 
originate as a response to need and was derived &om the will o* a 
self-protective aodety. Mariana eonsdertd that his account of l-e 
origin of society proved this to be universally true. Men have for- 
gotten, perhaps, or been imposed upon ; but no change in the character 
of human association has taken place since those earliest days ol 
humanity. This, be it obser>’ed, is implied afeolutely in the argem^^ 
He put it, therefore, that the authority of any Prince must be b* 
to ori^nate in a grant made by the community and that this 

cannot rationally ^conceived as having been unconditionaL Wce^-c- 


* ‘Sie ei njalUmas rerusi indi^estU. ei arta et coawimtU 
jar* koraiaiuti* (per qaaa hociiii«s vaan) rt einli* iocirtM, qafc 
TiTitur. n*u net, , . . Oroni* qa^ hocuats ntw ex eo eiixisie 
nadus frt^ilisque Btacitor, qaod alieao pnwsjdio iadigrt »tqae Pf“ 

fcdjarxri opuj Z>« ISW.rp. SI, — . ^ 

• ' 1^‘gaa EaJtitadiaea teajpoi et euIkw laT«jt tA r U- vi , ct Jas 
legibai qnxa Titiu UborraasL’ X>e ed. 1509, p. S3. 
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or no m a particular case any kind of formal grant was ever ia /act 
made, does not aCcct the contention. Tbe grant is made perpetually 
from day to day. It catmot be unconditional, because the will that 
makes it is directed to limited ends. 

Salamonius and others had declared that no people would be 
insane enough to create a right to defeat its own will. JJanana was 
more explicit. He declared, boldly and indeed rashly, that the 
community must be held always to reserve to itself the nght to legislate 
and the right to tax, and further that both the form of religion and, 
in a monarchy, the law of eucceasioo, must be held to be fundamental 
and unalterable arrangements. Those powers which the community 
reserves to itself can only, according to Manana, be exercised by a 
representative assembly. The existence of such a body he Beems to 
have regarded as involved neccssanly m every political association ; 
presumably because, without it, the cominuiuly would have no means 
of eipressingits will.* It is implied that if, actually, it has disappeared, 
there haa been usurpation. The ' Estates ' of the realm share sove- 
reignty with the monarch; but with them lies the last word and 
it 18 their will that must prevail, because they represent the will wat 
created the monarch. Evidently Mariana, like Buchanan and like 
Molma,* accepted the view that tiie will of the people is eufficjenUy 
expressed by a majority. , , , r, • 

He proceeded to draw the conduaion, that if the Pnnee overstep 
the limits of his authority, he may rightfully be restremed by force, 
watted upon and deposed and killed. But individuals m such must 
not take action on their own initiative. Ixuliative lies mth the 
Estates. It is for the representative body to say whether the rnnce 
has become a tyrant and a public enemy. Manana laid down definitely 
that if the Prince defied the Estatee or U ha refused to allow t^ to 
meet, there could then be no doubt that he was a tyrant. «nen, 
either by his own action or that of the Estates, the Pnoce has become 
a manifeet tyrant, not only may he be deposed by force but be may 
be killed by any private citiren. With much elaboration Manana 
argued that tyrannicide is justified in anyone and by any 
except by poison : and even poison may be used so long as the yr 
is not made to 1^ himself with it* , 

There was, of course, in this assertion of a general right of tyra^i’ 
cide. nothing whatever that was new. The strange thing is that 
lHariana seems to have been more concern^ to prove a 
right to kill tyrants than to prove a right to depose by force, ug , 

‘ He migtt have derived this from Huguenot wntinge . tut of eouwe he 
did not. 

: .. .1. .0* .< . «.n C.P.H. 

of Euch fewlees reaeonisg. 
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of course, he asserts both. It may be that he felt strongly that, unde: 
some circumstances, the most effective and least risky method cf 
deabng with a tyrant would be murder. But it looks as though the 
moral question involved interested him extraordinarily. Mariana 
seems to have seen what Buchanan did not see, that to say that s 
King may be rightfully deposed does not involve that any private 
person may rightfully kill him. Buchanan seems to have imagined 
that the mere fact of tyranny made killin g no murder. Mariana, 
it appears, had doubts ; and it was these doubts that he set himself 
to resolve in hia famous sixth chapter. Hia reputation suffered hy 
reason of his moral scruples. The importance he apparently attached 
to what was really a detail, gave a weapon to the enemies of his Order 
and helped to discredit his work. 

It was a fashion with eixteenth-centuiy writers who wished to 
prove a right to rebel against and depose tyrannical Princes, to give 
examples of actual Princes who had been deposed by force. Htst 
these instances were supposed to prove, or why they were supposed 
to prove anything, was not made clear. In pamphlet after pamphlet 
they appear as mere irrelevancies. Mariana ingeniously ai^ed list 
the numerous recorded depositions of tyrannicaJ rulers pointed_to s 
sense everywhere prevailmg that authority is held on cenditioss 
and that tyranny justifies rebellion. The origin of society may be 
forgotten end its nature, therefore, not nndetrtood, but the 'vniee 
ol nature' in our minds is never stifled. It speaks in our obscure 
souls of the originally conditional grant of sutbority and tells us 
that tyranny need not be endured. Nature does not allow us to be 
deceived. ^Ve discern tyranny and our right to depose the tyrant, 
just as we distinguish right from wrong.* 

It should go without saying that, to Mariana, an attempt by the 
Prince to alter the form of religion established, would be tyra^y* 
But what if there develops among his people a new form of religion I 
Mariana did not suggest that the mere toleration of such her^ 
would be tyrarmy ; and in this he differs from the League. But be 
argued that it would be highly impolitic and dangerous ever to tolerate 
two religions in one * province The inoritable hostility of the t« 
religions to one another must needs create enormous frictira 
difficulty. If, when he used the word provincia, he was th in » m !g_ 
the bundle of unlike provinces that constituted the kingdom of 
and when he wrote, included Portugal, he must, it would seem, wy* 
been ready to accept the establishment of two religions even wr^ 
Spain. In any case he did not assert that there is only rae 
which should anywhere be established- Ho contempiateo 

* * Et e*t eonunuai* ieii*aa qau{ (piacdas} n*tnrae TOt ®*®*J?*^ 
indiU, aoribn* , itupl boaesiaa •e«*nIiaoi.* P* 

15W. p. 74. 
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equanimity, the establishment of different religions under different 
jurisdictions. All that he insisted oa was, that unity in religion 
IS all but necessary, if peace and order aro to be maintained Here, 
at least, his thought is one with that of the League. Heretics, he 
Bays, cannot be trusted to keep faith The remark looks like a slip : 
for on bis own showing, ‘ heresy ’ may mean different things in different 
countries. But perhaps his real thought was that the partisans of 
different religions would never keep faith with each other. He had 
ample reason for thinking ao. It that were so, every compromise 
would he unstable and the fact would constitute a serious obstacle 
to the attainment of peace. 

hlariana had the, perhaps eomewbat doubtful, advantage of 
writing after the League and after Buchanan and the Vtndieiae. It 
might be said of him that he presented all that was essential in the 
thought of Huguenots and Leaguers more completely and coherently 
than ever they did themselves Like the Huguenots, he asserted the 
necessarily conditional character of all human authority like the 
leaguers, he asserted, though leas emphatically, that national unity 
is dependent on unity in religion. His thought was ncaier to 
Buchanan's than to that of the Vtndtcioe , but Buchanan's thought, 
compared to his, was thin and conventional. The Vtndicvu is con- 
fused by partisanship and by the idea of the eovcreignty of a Calvinistic 
God. Mariana escaped both the partisanship of the Vtndiaae and 
the passionate confusions of the Leaguers. It might be said that he 
made a better case both for Huguenots and Leaguers than they made 
for themselves. But it needs to be noted that Manana’s theory 
would not have justified Huguenot rebellion He claimed a natural 
sovereignty for Estates and placed the right to initiate rebellion 
absolutely with them. In this ho is completely at variance with the 
Vindiciae. 

If not a great thinker, Mariana was, at least, comparatively detached. 
HLs thought was not seriously confused or distorted by passion or 

hyparty. Ho was more dispassionate than the author of the FtTidicws, 

more subtle than Buchanan and had more imagination than either. 
His sensible views on economics, his acute sense of tho ill resul^ of a 
depreciation of coinage, his advocacy of a poor law system for Spam, 
do not fall to bo considered here but illustrate at once his patnotism 
and his perspicacity. But the etructure of his thought is memeval. 
Perhaps the most original thing m his book is the dim vision of man 
emerging from the semi-bruto of tho Sute of Nature into a consciousness 
of hiinself and of right and so into full humanity. a 

For all the likenesses that exist between the thought of the Uo I^e 
and of the Vtndieiae or of the De Juata ReipuUicae, it would seem that 
Mariana’s thought is really profoundly different from both. e 
difference may roughly be expressed by saying that Manana conceived 
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the State in no sense as theocratic. It is perhaps significant that h: 
him the inner hght by which we know right from wrong was p?r 
naturae rather than ror De:.* He agreed with the League writers that 
national unity depends on unity in religion ; but his argument went 
no further. It was not unity in ‘ true * religion that was needed : 
Mariana, apparently, perceived that any religion might serre tie 
purpose. The State might flourish in unity on a false religion. Bet 
there is an implication more fundamentaL To say that the Prince 
does not hold his authority directly from God was, in 1593, a ce.'e 
commonplace. IVhat Mariana implies distinctly is, that pohtical 
authority needs no further justification when it corresponds to general 
needs and is directed by the will of the community. In thinking tins 
he resembled Buchanan, but was far from the thought of the Vtndinie 
and yet further from that of the League. Mari ana was a Jesuit and, 
orthodox or not, no doubt a eincere believer. He recognired in tie 
Church a rightful, if shadowy, power of direction. Yet he conceived 
the State as something that had grown out of the nature of men and 
things and that justified itself by the felt need of it. IVith whatever 
mward qualifications, he was accepting the national and secular State, 
testmg on mere earthly needs and on the will to peace and secunty, 
as something complete in itself, potentially and logically independent 
of any Church. Mere reaction from and weariness of strife, a growisj 
scepticism and the obvious failure of the theocrats to reahae any* 
thing but dissonance, tended, in the sixteenth century, to produrt 
this mode of thought. Mariana, it seems to me, links with Boda 
and the Politiquea as well as with the League. His thought rts 
prophetic, or ominous, of what was coming. 

* He mj hare learned to thick thus from Vesqae*. 



CHAPTER Vll 

THE DIVIKE RIOIIT OF KINGS 
S I. iNTRODDCrORT 

T he theory ol royal absolution eJpounded m the Uw schools 
■ ucder Francis I tended {rom the first to dissociate 

itaeft from the Oorpm Juris and to substitute for » tbeoty 
or conception o( the King us holding bis authontj directly 

ftom uod. Tm MDceplion is the very c^nce of what is called the 
t^ry 01 the dm'oe right of Kings. \Vhtther it would have becoffle 
pWooitaaat m Prauce, but for the detorbance caused by the Hugue- 
n ta and the disorgaoiiatioD, tnisety and rum produced by the civil 
wars, IS one of those <^ue«iiot)v on which epccnlation is vam. All we 
Huguenots, opposition to the Crown irould 
fl-tretefcea a ‘ constitutional* form aitoply and the King’s claims Would 
flSVe been resisted only in the name of established custom or local 
pn^ege or on behalf of s claim to a share to sovereignty for the 
the Parlements of the realm. In that case the struggle 
woula raore nearly have resembled that which was fought out m 
iflgland in the next century. 'What would have been the is^ue in 
FrUnce u I’s not possible to eay certamly. But it would probably 
have been impossible for the opposition to combine on any Single 
point wd against a divided opposition the Crown should have been 
“Wred of triumph ia the long nm. The fact really seems to be that 
^*7 r^gmtion of practically unlmuted powers m the King could 
nave given peace and order to France. If that were so, the fecog- 
mtion would have come. The permanent will to security would have 
won Its usual victory and would have developed a theoiy to fit its 
exigency. It is possible even that, under such circumstances* the 
triumph of the monarchy would have been more rapid than actually 
though this, Certainly, is dubious. Certam it is, in any case, 
wx UD*! factious and aelf-seelong grands seigneurs on 

wtn eidea, between them drove France to find a refuge from chronic 
uiMtder in the recognition of the absolute authority of a sovereign 
It Was the civil warn and the pioapeot of civU w at intermmabia 
* i France loyalist, 

d. *' Royalist in the sense of a roppurter of the Crown against 
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the Huguenot party, might, in 1562 or in 1567 or even in 1^3, desrs 
to establish the Estates in a share in sovereignty ; or he might be a 
believer in a monarchy limited by custom and unable, at least, to 
raise taxes at pleasure. The Politiques of Henry Hi’s time were, n 
fact, inclined to adopt some theory of limited monarchy. But ia tie 
stress of the struggle after the death of Henry III, when it was visiyT 
a question of how government was ever to be re-established at all 
and of whether the umty of France could ever be restored, all theories 
of limitation tended to sink into the background or even to disappssr 
altogether. Already m 1569 the Huguenot writers themselves were 
declaring that there can never be any justification for rebellion- Mcce 
and more dominant became the eense that only in recognition of tie 
King’s power as unlimited was there any guarantee for secuiitT. 
That recogmtion took the form of a theory of divine r igh t in the Kbg 
and it could have taken no other. 

There is danger, however, of overstating the case. By the of 
of the century, indeed, very few would have maintained that tie 
Estates of France possessed any rights not derived from the King cr 
shared bis sovereignty in any sense. Yet,ontheotherhand,thecUia 
of the Parlements to put a veto on proposed royal edicts was ty so 
means dead ; while the claims of provinces and of classes to mrtosisrj 
rights independent of the will of tie Sovereign, remained almost as 
etpong as ever. It must even be said that the Edict of Kantes ermted 
a new privileged class, new privileged localities and a new ‘funda- 
mental’ law. There was a great deal of very hard work yet to be 
done before all opposition was overcome. Yet the decinve battle 
had been fought and complete victory was only a quesrion of tim* 
and pCTsistence. Barclay ’a Ik Regno of 1599 was at once a gu- um ary 
of earlier writings and a aummaiy of the conclurioss to which Frmf* 
was coming. Richelieu, Bossuet and Louis XH’ were in eight ahtady. 


S 2. ROYALIST OPDTOK TO 1572 
The royalist or anti-Huguenot publications of the years from 1*^ 
to 1570 were, in themselves, journalistic and trivial aciibblmgs. 

^^7 have considerable significance. The TT^mTn issue raised by 
opposition was constitutionaL The Huiroenota claimed that 
were defending a traditional constitution : but they carefully refrai- 
from attempting definition. Ko one quite knew what they 
themselves to be defending. For the most part their adveaar^* 
countered by aimply declaring that the is the direct represeuUlive 

of God in hia kin^om and that, consequently, tradition or no 
armed rebellion ag^nst him amounta to aacrilfge. In » 
that seems, in spite of its stupidity, to have attracted a 
amount of attention, it was proved from Scripture that even a b - 
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King must not bo forcibly resisted * Yet it must not bo supposed 
that these writers regard(^ the King's powers tis unbiDited. All of 
them would probably have denied that the King could abolish the 
Salic Iaw or alienate domain ; some of them, probably, would have 
gone much further. It may be hard to reconcile the opuiion that the 
King has no absolute sovereignty, that he cannot do this and that 
and is bound by custom, with the opinion that armed resistance 
to what ho docs is always unjustifiable. But it is quite certain 
that both views at once wero held by many Frenchmen in the 
sirteenth century, os they were by many Engbshmen m the century 
following. 

The royalist pamphleteers were ciprcseing a seaso that the disorder 
and ruin caused by rebellion can never bo justified. As early as 15C2 
it was argued that the only altcmativo to permanent anarchy and 
general hngasdago was the recognition of an unlimited duty of sub- 
mission,* ttlio is to givo final decisions if not the King 1 ashed a 
pamphleteer of 16C9. Kow is it possible to have a government of as 
many people aa there are opiaionfl. when there are about as many 
opimoni as beads ! 

Other perceptions, other fears, were also exprassed in the Royalist 
writings of these years. In 15C7 tbe Ilugucnota were charged with 
the design of breaking up France and cstabluhiDg some sort of Genevan 
or Swiss republic. The accusation that they were engaged in this 
‘damroee cntrepriso ’ was made by the King himself in a declaration 
of September, ISGS. More telling, perhaps, was the argument of a 
pamphlet published in 16G8 at Lyon.* Tho writer argued that if 
the King cannot socurc obedience, aesuredly nobles can expect none 
from their « subjccte Tbe Huguenot ministers, he declared, hato 
all nobles and teach that their privileges ero nought but human 
inventions without warrant in the Scriptures, which make all men 
free. There is no mention of gcnUlsbornmca in Senpture, they say, 
and they say also that nothing is to bo allowed of that is not express y 
approved in Scripture. It is quite likely that a few Huguenot mimsters 
were saying these things ; but the Huguenot party most cerum y 
stood for no such principle nor was ever likely to Yet the wn e 
expressed a feeling and a perception that was probably widcspreao 
among the class concerned. Monluc in Guienne regarded the 
note &a a town party aiming at the domination of the , 

and the destniotion of the noblcsso. There was just enough truth 


^ lani du jwrti ro» Tiw ^ en France 

1868 Rclcrrcd to by O. Weills La Thima tur k jKwroir royal en 
pendant Ut guenu dt reUgiem (1801). p 76. 
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ia lie cheige to mele it Kle- later tie tone cbarEe ra 
boti by Pplitiqaes and Hngnenots, against tie I^gne. 

Already, tierefore. before 1572. tie Eoyalists yere Kycg 
litre TO no tltematire to anaitiy bnt cnlimited tnbi^m ^ 
rebellion, bringing rum on aD alike, cannot posriblj be jnftn; 
•R-batever tie legal and consritntional Lmita of rigitful roj^ 
may be ; tiat noblesse and inonareiy stand or fall togetier. Inrit 
cant as are in many vnya the Royalist Rntings of these 7^ ^ 
can gather tom th^ what were the main factors in the ccnTcn= 
of France to a theory of dirme right absolntism- Bet no sni 
was as yet fnDy fcrmnlated or defined. Few denied a dinne nj-* 
in tie King ; bnt this did not involre absolntinn. 


^ 3, THE POLITIQUES 

After 1572, bowerer, there came a change in Royalist M in 
no* opinion- Many, indeed, of the Royalist pamphlets 
3 -eais were of the same character as those pnbhshed 
was a great deal of argumentation from Scnptnre to a-ow t^t 
must cerer be forcibly resisted. Moch was made of . . 

and, on both tides cf the eontroTc:^, Samnel’s rema^ as to 
might be expected from a King, were regularly quoted- 

Bat tie CTolatioa cf Cathobc opinion alter J 572 e^ressea ^ 
in the development, on the one hand cf tie party 
the other of the party of the Politiques. Tie wc.*d 
first applied to the pity by its enemies, derisively, as 
who set their own ease before their doty to God and 
aboTe religion- The Politiques, at first, seem to ^ve 
nothing except that a continoance of civil war was into.cray.e. * ’ _ 
the fjulcre of the royal army before La Rochelle in 15i3 and t_e - 
tion of the Huguenot leagues in tie south, it had bceeme 
obvious that complete Tictory was no longer posKble. The 
of some eyrtem of practical toleration was tie only 
tie only way, finally, of preventing a break-cp cf 
Politiques may be defined as a group of CatLchcs w_o^ 
toleration of the heretics for the sake of peace and Mt:cnai 

Horror at the devastntioa end rein caused by t-e 
apparent hopelessness of tie attempt to beat down toe 
resistance, account reffiriently for the appearance cf futn » 

If tie figures gi^ en by Fromentcao in l&W * ron?- J 

the ravages of the war, it is no wonder that it seemed 

any compromise, however illcgical or deplorall', wou-1 1-"^ 

It may be noted that, as soon as the PoLtique " 

• Sasnd L Tj.i. 11-lS. Tl* 

• Lt Snrri do Ftna^tCO dt Tnw . . . tr ti.« 

tonUlns * tUtjtic*] ftoconat of tie law aad ' 
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definite cxistcnco, the hope of crashing tho Huguenot resistance b7 
fore© became feebler than ever Toteration of two religions la the 
kingdom might bo but the lesser of two evils ; it could not be shown 
to bo 60 ruinous as continued war- 

Such sentiments and perceptions were expressed in pamphlet 
after pamphlet. As early as 1 & 72 , befoto the Biego of La Roselle 
had even been begun, Catholic writers suggested that toleration waa 
the only possible road and advocated the summons of a States-Oencfa! 
to arrange terms of peace, A pamphlet of ICT 4 sombrely depicted 
tho wretchedncaa of all classes and appcalc<l to the Huguenots to 
co-operate in a Statcs-Ocneral for the salvation of France * Alencon’s 
manifesto of 1676 struck the same note. Nor was it only material 
devastation that aroused horror. La Noue expressed tho horror that 
was felt by many at tho demoralisation caused by the wars Civil 
war, ho declared, has already engendered a million libertines and 
‘ epicureans Religion itself is in danger of perishing, ‘ Ce sont 
nos guerres pour la religion qui nous ont fait oullier la religion. . , . 
6 i la guerre civile n’eat cbass 6 c,c’est folio do parley de restauratiofl.' * 
ifost of the argument on behalf of toleration tells the same talo 
Nearly all of it was frankly utilitarian. Even if it were possible, it 
was argued, to ruin the heretics by force, every one else would bo 
ruined lo doing it.» The dream of unity in religion must perforce ho 
abandoned: theta is not a kiogdom m Christendom that can keep 
itself in peace without tolerating two religions Persecution, it was 
declared, is in ony case useless : it docs nothing but make atheists. 
' Vous pouvez contraindre do fair©, do dire, mais do croireilcstunpo^ 
siblc/ * Even La Nouo, a Protestant but a true PoliliQue, advocated 
toleration mainly on political and uljhtariao grounds.® France, he 
argued in 15 S 7 , was being tom in pieces, in danger of splitting up into 
a multitude of petty prmcipabtics and republics. Toleration and 
the revival of monarchy were tho only remedies possible. 

Out of all this was arising o conviction, not merely that it was 
impossible to maintain unity in religion, but that, in any case, i 
* Avit el Ire* AumiU* rerriOTulranee^, elo, I67t Referred to by WciU, p. 


• iJttcovrt pohlimu el mihlairef, 1087. Bodm had ejpressod the 
•ExhortatiW el Henuniraw JaUe d'vn eemman aei^d par ki iran^<f 

CaihcUjxuM el Paexjijuee pour la i'««, 1687. to VoJ. 11 of Jflmo.rM de la 
Ifut aetuftliy it Bccina to bo Homay’# and eowpowd in 1070 Uv 

« Le myrinlAe de h L*jue et U» rne^ lU t'en rthrer. 1650. tMoVeU oy 
Weill, p. 207, op. olt. . , i... u„ 

* Yet not entirely. ‘ ruisijuo chacon confw*^’ he wrote, qu i tVntiire* 

Ri^me Dieu at avouo pour gauveuf on mtnia Jesu* Cbtut , ' 

«t fondements »ont sembUblee, U doit y avoir tello 
Cewant toutca hainc*. cruaut6« ct goerrea, on vienne i quelq d 
IDtecour, pohU^juu el mUla^re,.) Here w« have an echo ot Cwptemon or 
least of L'jJfipitaJ 
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woold reallj be useless to do so. The State coaid flonnsh erea lioc^ 
it recognized two religions at once. The State, if not independent cf 
religion, was independent of any one religion. This conceptioa h 
was that came to be characteristic of the Politique party and was in tie 
long run the most important of its political ideas. It was argned 
even, that there was little real difference between the two religions. 
In a dialogue of 1590 a Cathobc and a Protestant are made to discoTC. 
with justifiable surprise, that their essential beliefs are the earn** 
Above all it was argued that to sapposo that two religions cecessa-nlj 
prodnee disorder in the State is altogether a mistake. In a decUrahm 
issued in 1585 Henry of Navarre himself hit the marb as ciactlj’ aJ 
was usual with him ‘ Pourvn que le fond de bonce conscience j 
soit,’ he proclaimed, * la diversite de religion n’empetdie pobt qa’m 
bon pnace ne pnisse tirer boa service indiff^remeat de ses sujets.'* 
La None point^ ont that the existence in the same society of viccct 
and of virtuous persons tended to produce dissension, not les tlis 
the existence of two religions ; and yet that no one proposed to rcnirfl 
this state of things by war.* The Politiqoea had begwn to perc«" 
that the * unity ’ which men spoke of as necessary to orderly eocetj' 
did, in fact, never exist at all. To sacrifice order for the sake of ecnl 
unity Was to sacrifice what all needed to a chimera. ‘ Qo® cfiscM 
se sonde an dedans,’ wrote Jlontaignc, ‘ il tronvera que tot soaha.’ts 
interieurs pour la pluspart, naissent et se noarrissent aoi deyea 
d’aultfuy.’ 

Added to all this was an increastog scepticism, which 
increasmg disHosionment. Hisillusioument and scepticism were 
essential elements ia the mental constitution of the Politiqu* 

If there were as yet little doubt of the validity of the foundations 
essential elements of the Christian faith, there was a large and increase 
amount of scepticism as to the claims of the Churches, above all w 
their claim to an exclusive possession of saving truth. Aloe" ^ 
this went impatience, iacxeasmgly coplemptuous, ol all 
political idealism. Increasingly men had come to doubt th® vahduy 
ot liny attempt to fashion the Suto after the Scriptures or bri^ ^ 
into real nnioa with any particular Church, ^at tad come cl aJ 
these ead^yours but confusion and misery I The riaccritv «v« 
of the religious idealists was jccringly impugned. It wa* 
evident that men followed their iachnations and professed the 
that were consistent with their desires. How many of t£o«e 
on either side, asked JIont«gne, have troubled to undc-ftanu t-- 
position and arguments of their adversaries T ‘ C’est un com. re. 


»l>Paci,V-«. 15M. n-f«Ttd to bj r- 297. 

* D'flircitcn coVre W la ^ »• P" 

* Dinxraft rt vtiltlairts. 

* Cuait, I, Cl. 
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c’est nombrc,’ he added caustically, ‘ qui nWait pas grand moyen 
de nous troub!er/» That people lite Catherine de Medias or Loma 
de GoQMguc * should have seen nothing but hypoensy in rebmous 
politics is not surprisiDg , but many others of diflerent type took the 
same view. Guy CoquiUe declared that religion was the merest pretext 
a^e with the Huguenots and the League. More significantly fPierre 
Pithou saw that there was in the League an element of genuine 
rebgious idealism and counted it as folly ‘ Votro esperance envera 
Dieu est bonne,’ his Maheustre told his Manant, ‘ mais je vois des 
eSets contraiies a votre esperance ’ What folly, m fact, to throw 
wiety into confusion for the sake of doubtful dogmas 1 Here, agam, 
it was Montaigne who best expressed the thought of the patty 

Si me terahle,* he wrote, • qu’d y a grand amont de *oy et presomption, 
d estimer eea opinions juequca U quc. pour 1« eitablir, il faille renverser one pai* 
pnbLque et Intnxluire t»nt de maui ineriUble* et one ei homble corruption de 
moeurs que lea guerrea civile* apportent et lea ronwliona d'eatot en choaes de trl 
poS, et lea introduire eo ton paia propre. Eat ee pu eu) nesnitgi d'aranoer 
Unt de Tices certains et cogneua. twur corobaitre des trrtnw* contested* et 
debalUblea t ' • 

^0 Politiques were agreed that toleration was the only means of 
putting an end to civil war or preventing the break-up of France. 
But, whatever they felt, they knew that merely to say this was in- 
sufficient. They had to argue that persecution was in any cose futile, 
that it was mere folly to wreck eoaety for the sake of a unity that 
could never really exist, that two religions in a kingdom did not 
necessarily breed war. Practically they were agreed that govermnenta, 
at least, should regard all controverted questions as m doubt. Taxed 
with putting their own security before the duty of maintaining true 
religion, they took refuge in the ambiguity of a common Chnstiamty. 
With them, already, the word has begun to lose defimtion. 

But as to what the constitution ol the monarchy of France was 
or should he, the Pobtiques were not agreed, at least at first. In 
1680, as earlier, several different views on this subject can be dis- 
tinguished. There were the absolutists, who held that the King 
was bound by nothing but the obhgation to respect the Sabc Law 
and not to alienate domain. ‘ Si veut le roi, si veut la loi,’ was their 
maxim ; and to them the King was responsible only to God. But 
there were still many who conceived the monarchy of France as 
Seyssel had conceived it, as limited, not apecifically and yet absolutely 
by custom and tradition. The difficulties of mamtainmg tfus con- 

‘ lb , ni, 8 

• Duke of Navers and author of a TitttU da causes el des raiwn* de la prtse 
«« oTTnee, 1600. (Cimher et Danjem.) Ho mamtamod that neither religion nor 
patm^iani counted with cither side 

• Bsaate, * De la cou*tuine,' 1672. 
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ception had now become 60 great that it tended to be replaced tj 
another. According to thtg newer view the King was sole sovereira 
and could not nghtfuUj* be forcibly resisted. Yet not only was L* 
in some sense bound by ‘ natural * and divine law, he was bound aho 
by fundamental laws which extended further than merely to successes 
and domain. Above all, he could not impose direct taxation wilbcul 
a grant from Estates Finally, there were those who, going a Icti 
step farther, claimed for the Estates a share in sovereignty more a 
less definitely. All these difierent views were held among Catheba 
in general and among the Politiquea in particular. 

It seems mdeed that so late as 15S5, and perhaps later, most cf 
the Pohtiques clung to the tradition of a monarchy Linited by cus'en 
or some theory of a constitutional monarchy resting on the Estata 
of the realm The attitude of the Estates of Blois in 157C practicsSr 
represented Politique opinion at least as much as that of the Leaguf-* 
In Du Hadlan’a Ilulotre Generate, Parlement and States-Gcrrnl 
appear as subordmate but essentui parts of the constitution, £?*• 
depending for existence on the will of the King. The historian BcE** 
forest speaks of * the King’s authority as * non do tout shsoluf, c* 
de taat restremte qoe le pourvoir lui soit 6te,’ precisely as Seyssel W 
done. He declares also that King and Estates together form • 
* perfect * body, which would appear to imply some sort of 
quacy in the King alone. La Koue wrote that it was moastwy 
to say that the Prince may do just as be pleases, and that Hs I5ir> 
trates and officials were bound to refuse to do injustice if ordered ta 
do It.* According to Guy Coquille * edicts issued with the consett 
of the Estates were irrevocable without their consent and ordinsiW 
affecting the whole kingdom should always receive their appro^i- 
He, like Hotman, believed in the legendary constitution of old Iranf* 
and reproached Louis XI for destroying it. The JUiroir dei 
of IMl was perhaps rather Politique than Leaguer.* 

For ever}’ French Catholic, Politique or I^guer, above aD fjr 
^ery Catholic who believed in roj’al absolutism, the claims of 
Pope constituted a difficulty, though this was hardly felt till 
The Politique party developed a pronounced Gallicaaism, that 
fha^ned by the open conflict with the League. ^ 

In 1550 Avocat-General Louis Servia pubhshed an answer to B'-*-' 


1- 

Uaaed in 1576, oDr.uIcs *n appeal to Aleasoa, to dL-iT© out f'rrjro trr»st» ^ 
ro-«a_»blisathe ao-ieat constitatioa. Th« iaa?ii toocrIfl/r*t<d 
an attack oa the artaal gOTemsest of Fraaeo and thow* rcry Lttle 
of JIaeluaTelli, 

•OosdM A’1^4 it Tnvt. 1579. 
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mine.* On Hi'is rcmnrkaUQ man, a Incnd oi llotman and a pupd of 
Ramus, a portion of his old master’a epint of combativcncss had 
descended. Hi’s religious opiniooa were euspcct and ho was acciisod of 
laying that Protestants were in every way as good as Catholics He 
was, at all events, an extreme ‘ GaUican *. The kingdom of Qmst, 
ho deefared, is not at all of this worhl The King holds authority 
direct from God and only God con judge him. Ilis authority extends 
even to ecclesiastical causes and ho can release from any excommuni' 
cation. Heresy and consecration, ho roundly declares, are ahke 
jrrclevanciei. Tho King is King by hereditary succession and the 
grace of Ood. Tho Popo is no more than a chief among bishops and 
has no right to interfere with the King’s action or m a question of 
succession in France. For all practical purposes, in fact, the Pope 
is ruled out altogether.* 

Pew of tbo I'olitiques perhaps would have gone so far as this: 
few, certainly, would have said as much. More typical was Guy 
Coquille, the most eminent of tho jurists of the jiarty. He laid down • 
that the Church was not a monarchy hot on aristocracy ol which the 
Pope waa a mere eurcraln. 

All French clergy, ho declared, owed obcdienco primarily to the 
King, and ho denied that tho liberties of the CaUican Church were m 
any lenso privilcge-s granted by the Pope. Apparently the lib^ies 
of tho French Church consists in an obligation to obey the King 
rather than the Pope. IIis language has the ambiguity of timidity ; 
hut he Was clear at least that no Papal action could determine sumc^ 
sion to the throno in France. Pietro Pithou's famous Iwok,* which 
appeared in 1591, was a declaration and a dc&nition rather than an 
argument. Its main proposition# were, first that the 
kind of authority in temporal matter# in France, and sccimmy tna 
even in ‘ spiritual ’ causes tho Popo’a authority is bounded by sue 
canons and conciliar decrees as the French Crown chooses to locognue 
as valid, IIo was expressing what was, at that time, the attitude 
of the Politique party and of Heniy IV himself. It was not, prac 
cally, different from that of tho outBpoken Bervin, ^ rr 

It might be said that tho attitude and policy of Pope bixtus v 
forced the Politinucs into GaHicamsm. Catholics, but advocates oi 
toleration and supporters of Henry of Navarre's claim to 
they were bound to deny tho validity of his claim to dictate ra 

1 Vxndicioi geeundum Merlalem eecIrtM* ^htanae. .... fi.llican* 

* Evidently tho lino Is a fmo one betwoHi the views o! tho extreme UsUjcsnS 
•mJ tho view adoptc'l by Henry VJII In England. 

• Trotl^ Jeg It&efWs de I’lffiue d* France . ^ 

" £« Uertii dc I'Eqlxet gn.llw»M. The immewe suMeos of the wot m 
significant. Edition after edition appearod, with added 
Its contontiom.. la the aeveateonth ientujy it was referred to os aUthonUtlve 
even in royal edicts 
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The more thej became convinced that the oalj irar of talratica fcr 
France lay m the recognition o£ a practicallj unlimited duty of ohedi- 
ence to s national eovereign, the more trere they bound to 8dcj< 
‘ Uallicaa ’ opinions. Logic bound them as well as circumrtana. 
They were asserting that it was not a duty for government to main- 
tain true religion and rtamp out by force what the Chur^ caHel 
heresy. The more clearly they conceived the State as independmt 
of any one form of religion and of an unlimited duty of obedience t3 
a secular sovereign, the more were they logically bound to a Galhanism 
as extreme as Servin's. 

It may be said that the Politiques were inclined, at first, to main- 
tp.iT> at once that the King was not an absolute sovereign, and yet 
that no justification for rebellion was possible. Of the truth of t_i 
latter proportion every year that pas^ after 15S5 continced them 
more profoundly. They found it increasingly diScult to 
the former. For some years the disintegration of France continued. 
Between 15S8 and 1593 France looted hte breaVing up, cot into » 
Cathobc kingdom in the north and a Protestant kingdom in the accth. 
but rather into a multitude of petty principahtio and repubhes- 
‘ De de^ ea d^r^ il ce se trouvera village en Fiance ce ee £&.« 
Bouverain,* wrote a Huguenot in 1593.* It is not surpnsh^ that t-? 
tendency to see nothing but the need for order and reftoratioa became 
overwhelmingly strong. Up to 1585 the divergence of views 
the Politiques was considerable; after that year there was steauT 
convergence. Slowly, and not of course completely, the hope of 
defining limits to the King’s authority was abandonei IVhat wu 
wanted, it was felt, was not restrictioa but simply universal oledirace 
to a directing wifi. Very coon after 1572, indeed, pamphlcte^ h»- 
begun to write extravagantly about the King’s divine ri^ ^ A 
writer of 1575,’ contemplating the sorer.ugnty of Kings, had 
himself up to the pitch of ecstatic oonsense. Kings,he dwlarei^ 
only hold authority from God but themsdves participate b divm-'tj- 
Angels have them b special charge and God comforts and cen— 
them with signs and wonders. Behbd this sillbess was the 
eense that it was a question for France between royal ab5ol=ti-'=*^^ 
no* government at alL IVhat did it matter even though tie 

played the tyrant 1 ‘ Better a hundred years of tyranny,* wrote t— 

lawyer Le Jay, ‘ than a smgle day of sedition.** . , . 

It was a matter of course that the Huguenots should^ jom m _ ^ 
chorus. So toon as they saw a clear prospect of their chs.-T' ^ 
eucceeding to the throne of France, they began hartily to rtadyu- 


* 0«5fr* esse:>Tjt disewt nr Fitst it la Fmet. 15t»l 

‘P'Alboa: Trs^li tU naitgU rsyale. Lroa, ItW. So •!« * 

Ga^^rxm inftrio <i ilOon^ta. Fana. 15W. 

* D< la itjn»U ih rty», 1K3. 
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their views. The Bails were tnmined to the new wmd and the FtndicMe 
thrown overboard. Soon alter 1585 they had convinced themBclvea 
that nothing justiiica rcbelLon. They congratulated Henry III on 
the Bloia murder in the name o! a nght of aununory justice granted 
by God to Kings. In 1585, Hotman of the Franco-Oallui published 
a book to prove that, strictly and simply by hereditary right, Henry 
of Navarre was heir to the crown of France and that no reaistance 
to his claim could be juetifiod.^ Qentillet, the author of the /Inti- 
Machiavel, made Ub apology that eame year * The Huguenots 
retorted on the I/cague the accuaation, made a few years before agamst 
themselves, of aiming at the establishment of a democracy and the 
destruction of noblesse. 

Very Boon they were declaring that royal authority, God given, 
had DO conceivable Wits. * No violence, no cruelty, no tyranny, 
no circumstance whatever,*’ wrote a Huguenot, ‘ justifies a subject in 
rebellion.'* Never perhaps did a polirical patty make so quick and 
complete a change of front. Vet it most not be said that all this was 
merely insincere. The actual condition of France between 1588 and 
1593 was enough to convince even a Huguenot, and even a Leaguer, 
that rebellion was never justified. \Vhat ie the use of talking about 
religion ! asks the Maheustro of Pitbou's dialogue. What is the sense 
of Baying that a good Catholic ought to join the League, when it is 
clear that no good can come of it t The only government the League 
could conceivably give Franco would bo a Bpanish government. If 
the League were to triumphs Franco would be deetroyed but not 
heresy. The Politiques are doing for religion all that be done. 
The only hope for us all lies in eubmissioo to our natural Ring as the 
lieutenant of God. The Huguenots werecoming honestly to the eame 
conclnsion. 


§ 4. BLACKWOOD AND LE BOY 
Reference has been made to various writings of the period tom 
1572 to 1691, but none of the more important royalist writers of toose 
years have yet been dealt with. The most outstanding and important 
of these were Pierre de Belloy and, of coarse, Bodin. To them may 
bo added tbe Gallicized Scot, Andrew Blackwood, the Itahan 

and Louis Le Roy, ‘royal professor 'in the University of Pans. o 

wrote his lUpvhlic with remedial purpose in view of actual conm i n - 
But Ida work as a whole docs not bdong merely to this peno , n 
was the Ttejmblic itself a work of party politics. Bodm s wot as a 
whole is BO much that of a philosophio jurist detached from practical 

‘ De jure tueeuaion ia regxae in regw fratwruni Uga altqtuil « prdalit 
awioriitai colUctae tiudto e( opera, 1688. 

• Apolojie pour lea chriMit* ie Frmm, 1688. 

* QwUre tKelUnla dtacwre, 1693. 
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politics and tis an importance so far-reacHnr, that it cnit be eenar- 
at«Ir considered. 

Tie first parts of Blaetsrood’s D; Ft*vrui> 'BAir^r.v appeared 
in 1575 ; tie third and last part not tiH 1611. His Jp^hps p*? 
EfoiSei*. written as an answer to Bnchanan, was pnilisied re 155L 
In the Ik rt-rc-Jo he expressed views that were net either th:*e cf 
the Pclitiqnes or those of the Leacne. He argned against tie tcls- 
ation of Calvinism and beheved o^v vagnelr in the diTtn? nrit cf 
the King. He was an ab.'clntist in the sense of B'Oiin, cot in tie secs* 
cf Bellov cr Barclsr. He declared that, jest because the Chnstiir 
rehgion forbids reistanre even to the most manifest tTrannr.Chn.'t:- 
anirraficrdstheonljscid bams for settled government. Ther=pi3- 
t5cn was clear. Peace and order depend on the recegnitien cf an tn- 
Lrmted sovereigntv in the State and no State can anerd even a? 
tolerate the assertion of a principle jnrti^ing in anv case r^sirttnte 
to the sovereign. He went on to arme that Calvinism incind“l a 
theerr cf a Rght cf rebellion againr: impiens cr tTrarniml Prmrs 
and that Ca2vinir.s were bonnd. bv their ceneeptien cf wist tie Stale 
sionli be, to strive for tie ^.ablisiment cf wist in efect was as 
cnee cleri^ and reptibHcaa govcmm»nt. Calvinism, ticvfere, smt 
needs be a senree cf di.«crd«r in aD states net governed Calv i ni ^tg alj. 
It was ndicallv incempstiile with anv state crginirattcs net 
ca its ewa principles. He was easentiaPv right, thengh this Cahmas 
he sj»5i» cf was cot <gnite that cf Calvin and tienrh wiat -« 
even ia 1575, calv pirtiallv tree cf tie Hnmenct'partv. Ere.-rriw 
tie fact to which he pointed was beinr tnore and mere Keariv perreve-, 
thengi no cne had vet stated it so dirtinctlvA He cendeded that, 
not for lie sake cf relirioa bnt for the salte cf erder, Calvinism 
be suppressed in Prance. Bnt whit was to happen if the King iimssi^ 
imi-fted cn tclerating this cismrrive force J Blactwcoi’s arrvm^ 
fortified tie positicn c! lie Lestme rather that cf the Pcit.'g^’*- 
It is a idle snrrrisinn that the defenders cf the I/arce did net adtp* 
it to their pmposes.'' Bat wist Bjciwccd had =^‘ ^ 

insist npen, was lie idea that anv rlaim to a riht cf reielite: a 
inecmpstible with serial c.-dfr; and in ‘^his he L« at cne wnh a- y 
cpiriders cf rrral tbsclnrism. To this idea he retnm*d in his Ap^l*?^ 
whith is Lfj- mere than a rtfiecricn cf Bedin’e vdew* cn screretmtT-^ 
Leris Le Rot » had pnlliahed in IfoS a transZaricn cf A.ri.*tc*-< * 
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PoUltcj, the preface to which crudely reflects something of Bodin'a 
theory of climate, as he had sketched it lo the tilelhodus of 16C0. In 
1570 ho published an £’iAortaf»o» aux Franfcu four mere en Concorde 
tl jouiV du hicn de la pati ; * and in 1576 appeared the most significant 
of his political writings, under the title Dc I'exccllence du Gouveme- 
nent lioynle. In 1679 ho published the treatise, Ve la Vtctssxtude ou 
rortef^ da Choaes cn f'CfnitVMe, in which he ogam expatiated upon 
Bodin’s theory of climate He waa to some extent a disciple and to 
some extent a precursor of Bodm • 

Lo Roy, though ho expressed himself only vaguely on the question 
of toferalion, can be classed as ft Politique more definitely than can 
Blackwood. He was a thoroughgoing monarchist though not exactly 
an absolutist. The really stnking fe.aturo of his thought is the way 
his mind turned constantly to an idcn of evolution m the past to 
explain actually present facts and anomalies 

Monarchy, be insisted, is the most natural form of government. 
It originated, not in any agreement or election, but simply la the 
' natural ' monarchy of the head of a family This notion was widely 
current in the sixteenth century, Uiough it is rot easy to eay exactly 
what the notion was. I<o Roy, Ilk© others, contented himself with 
the hare assertion. In any case, monarchy is dcclar to be ' natural 
because it rpsefnblc.s in form the only kind of govcri.ment that arises 
inevitably. But it is natural, Lo Roy asserted, for another reason 
also. IIo argued that men always find it Msicr to obey a single person, 
crowned and consecrated, than to obey any group or assemblage of 
men, however representative. He only weakened the force of this 
contention, by implying that a group or a ‘ people ' moat needs be 
foolish or self-sccking It is this naturalness of monarchy, Le Roy 
suggested, that explains why it is that monarchies have always been 
more common than republics. Further, just because monarchy is 
natural, it may bo regarded as normally, practically the best form of 
government. But ho admitted that it was not actually best for all 
times and in all places. In mountamous regions, ho says, among rude 
and poverty-stricken people, democratic institutions tcnd to develop 
This fact, ho characteristically argued, points of itself to the rea 
inferiority of such institutions. Ideally, monarchy must bo be a 
he always greatly superior to tho '4tat populairo Lo Roy s ate 
the usual contempt of tho learned of his tune for common ioik m o 


mass and expressed it pointedly. 

* Ilien n'y t plm ignorant no plus insolent qu’un 
ni^tiefi et gains Ueshonnitei, n'aysnt *pp«a bicn nl bonaeur, qui 


■ Sj 'preckmrf’ tha rapananl, oI tka madam la lha waaM 

■tld, 

* See Bodin, ffpMljve, V, J. 
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erf tement nr les *2aircs. Lcnr principal bat «t U Lberti ct eqnalit procert;* 
soigncascmcnt qa'aunin poor rertuense qu’il soil, aarvnt, raillint oa habilf, ct 
e’avance oa elire par dessoa les autres: qoi est au grand arantage des saana 
ct lEUtfles.’ 

But there is nothing really distinctive about this passage eiwpt 
its Mgotir. The republicans of the sixteenth century took the same 
sort of view. 

From these generaliaations Le Roy turned to the consideralioa c! 
the actual position in France. Only frantic foUy, he declared, would 
desire to break down the superb structure of French monarchy. Bst 
any attempt to introduce sweeping changes into the form or character 
of government involves a danger of catastrophe. Every nation, 1« 
declared, has developed from crude and barbarous beginnings^ an^ 
hence retains traces of the clumsy and barbaric in its laws and insti- 
tutions. Change, therefore, is always desirable and indeed un- 
avoidable ; but every change is dangerons. Bad airangemccts to 
which people are accustomed may work better and do less haiO than 
new arrangements however excellent.* One is reminded of Mro* 
taigne’a saying : ' Je suis desgouti dc la nouvelleti, quclque visage 
qu’elle ports.’ 

Almost in the words of Seyssel Be Roy spoke of the Frew 
monarchy as neither ‘ totalement absolue ne trop astreinte The 
Prince, be declared ambiguously, subjects himself to laws. Bat he 
will not hear of any positive or I^;al restraints. It may be, he 
that the Estates of France once shared sovereignty with the X®? 
If they ever held such a position they have lost it : and this fact 
points to the conclusion that it was found best that they shotdd net 
have it. The truth is, he asserted, that all such assemblies are incon- 
petent to direct. Nothing is gained by gathering into council t-e 
ignorance of their individual members. The people of France, he 
concluded, will have the sense to retain its monarchy, and in obedience 
to its King will find liberty and peace, as it has done in the past. 

§ 5. MATTEO ZAHPIM 

In 1578 was published at Paris a book written in Italian under t-- 
title Dcgli tlati di Francia e della j>oCenza. It was written by a 
named Zampini, an Italian prot^g^ of Catherine de hfedios and ww 
dedicated to her. Though it can have had little mflpcnce, it w 
somewhat remarkable book. One can hardly say that 
work of a ‘ Politique ’ ; yet if Bodin is to be regarded as a Fob^- ' 
Zampmi was one also. How far the Italian was consciously rejs^ 
daring the ideas of the Rqmllie it is impossible to know. 

‘ Zk reseeUence du CwKmmnU /2e^. 1575. The vir* ^ 

eiselj lh«t of Eodxa. Bee IV. 2. 

• EzXcHiiian avz rranfaU, isTS. 
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Organized eocicty arose, Zampini asserted, tom the instinct of 

tfcTTr- 'ft” ■'1“ ™ «W •■■4 to be JVame a1 

S f “ '“*' 0 *’^ S'*™”*- ff°4et the preasnie of fear 

stiU too weaTfT T,” “ • t”” ‘t™ '»««4 themselves 

fo 5, n ’ f f «"«le«™t.on of groups set 

State or kmgdom came into 

SS torfl'eSel^ “'f 

^ciety is notUng but a mutual defence association and, at first 
the that formed It waa a feat of ettemal enemies But every 
mdmd^I membtt of tliat association has his own inclmatioas and 
^mt of view and, though all desire eecurity, the desues of men in 
er respects are irrecondlable. . It became necessary, therefore, 
or the sake of internal order, to develop government concerned with 
e repression of internal strife as well as with defence sgainst external 
^mies. It was found, by experience, that the security of all was 
maii^toed by obedience to a single wjH Hence arose monarchy. 
Uelore^ the. institution of monarchy authority, Zampini thought, 
would naturally ' have resided in some kind of Estates or repre- 
[seutatiye My. This form of government disappeared by reason of 
™ felt inadequacy and was replaced by the government of an hcredit- 
8^ monarch with unlimited autbonty. The ebange involved no 
of eoveieignty between the new monarch and the old assembly. 
DOTeteignt^, Zampini argued, cannot bo either divided or limited. 
All limitation would involve division and division of authority can 
produce only ^order. The * Estates * abdicated their authority in 
favour of a King and henceforward the King need never summon 
wem. Occasion might arise, he admitted, when on Bseemblmg of the 
^ojild even be imperative ; but to summon them periodically 
would be inconsistent with the position of the monarch. Elective 
monarchy would have produced constant friction and tended to defeat 
the purpoees for which the change was made. The conclusion is 
clear. Absolute and hereditary monareby was evolved by a natural 
proc^ from the eame needs which fiiat brought men into organized 

association. 

• monarchy of Zampini was not, however, quite 

absolute *. Certain fundamental understandings or laws were 
myolved in its creation. The monarch could not, in the nature of 
things, be entrusted with power to ruin the society he was created 
protect. It must have been underatood that the King had no 
right to cede to others any portion of his dominions without a common 
consent signified by hU Estates. Apparently it would also have been 
that he had no right to make war ofiensively, smee this 
^ » V Bocicty needlessly into danger. Finally, the Krng must 
not change his religion or the religion of his people He is bound to 
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mamtam true rebgion and true religion is defined not by tie EL-r 
but by the Church. At this point, clearly, the argument beccr's 
confused. By ‘ the Church * Zampini meant the Roman ChmtL 
This, apparently, had been divinely superimposed upon the cvolrjd 
structure of the monarchy. 

The ongmal authority of the Estates, Zampini finally observed, 
was derived from the mere fact and from the cause of association. 
It was derived from the nature of and his needs : it was inerlt* 
ably recognired But that which is ‘ natural he argued, that 
arises mevitably, is of God. Bence first the Estates and later tit 
King possessed a real authority to command derived from God. 

Zampini’s King derived his authority from God only in the £S=t 
eense as did the Prince m the rtndictoe. He was not a King by dirin? 
right m the sense of Belloy and Barclay. More important is the firt 
that he presented his argument in a form quasi-historical. In the Istler 
part of the sixteenth century it was beaming increasingly common 
to endeavour to explain the nature of actual institutions by refemnoe 
to evolution in the past. There was a tendency to represent them t* 
having developed, as it were automatically, in response to ceedt 
This way of thin^g appears more or less distinctly in Buchanan, 
l^uis Le Roy, Zampini, Bodln and Mariana. It may of course 1^ 
said with truth that Zampini’s argument is historical only in fera 
He gave to conclusions drawn simply from his conception of can anu 
man's needs an historical form that was quite arbitrary. Hedoesnrt 
argue from ascertained facts about the past, but i^es degaa*.^ 
aaKrtions as to what must have been. This is equally true of 
this group of thinkers ; but the fact remains that they conceived c. 
government, in any form, as a result of human experience and ^ 
developing by natural processes and inevitably. Almost always, d 
F rance as in England, the word ‘natural* conveys this notion c. 
necessity. 

The Huguenot writers of this time were maintaining that 
ment having been established by a popular will to definite en-*. 
Mvereignty must be held to be limited by the nature of those en-s- 
They repeated over and over again the truism that magistracy exi- J 
for the sake of the governed, not for the sake of the magistrate, aJ 
though they had made a surprising discovery. Zampini was ^ 
much deeper. His sovereign, equally with theirs, was a 
of ^pukr will to security. The Huguenot', hopeleady confu^ 
their notion that the good of the people implied the e*tab.u-s:^ 
of Calvinbtic religion, concluded for aright of rebellion against tyran-y- 
On the side of the Pohtiques men were beginning to see tjTanay 
mere ardent. Zampini, it may Lc said, concluded that there 
bo no limit to the authority of the soa'crciga except such as was iSf • 
in the will of society to preserve itself and that rebellion arams* 
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constant will einl>OflI»'<l in the soverri^ couM not be justifi**/] Though 
not fully clear to himself, the thought of this obscure Italian was 
approximating to the later view of Hobbes. 


) C. riERRB DE RKLLOY AND DIVINE RIGHT 
Far tnoro Rignificant both at tho moment and for the future than 
the spcculationa of /ampini and Louis Iji Hoy or, indeul, than tho 
theory of tho Vtndicine, were tho wntings of Fierro de iJelloy IIis 
CalhoUjue was pubbsht'i m tho more important De 
favlnriti du roi in 1587. Horn aliout 1510, do BGloy had both 
studiwl and taught law in tho gre.at royalist whool of the University 
of Toulouso. Ho was, 1 think, the first in France to expound with any 
fullness a theory that may conveniently bo called, fnr ezetllenee, tho 
theory of tho divine right nf Kings ‘ 

The Apoloj'j * was occasioned by the excommunication of Ilmry 
of Navano in 1585 and its object was inertly to rbow that his right 
of lucccMicm rcmainwl unaficcteil. A crown, nrguwl Ilelloy, comes 
to a particular man hy the provulence of Go<3. Law merely deter* 
mines the lino along which succession shall take place: the actual 
individual heir is of God's own creation. The ngbt of Goal’s chosen 
Cannot be taken away liy any human action, Pajial or other. Conse- 
cration is not necessary to make of the true htir a true King and heresy 
is an irrelevance. It leems to bo implidl that if God did not mean 
that he should succccil, the beif would die from natural causes • If 
the Pope could bar tho succession of the natural heir ho could depose 
an actual King, Hut Kings cannot !h) deprived of their kingdoms, 
‘parco qu'ib eont tenus imm(dial«‘rocnt do la main do Dicu ttcmel, 
non dcs horames'. The declaration appears hero as a mere wscrt^ion 
at once dogmatic and ambiguous. In the De I'aulon/i du roi wc fin 
some explanation of what was meant. 

On the title-page of this treatise * are the words : La terreur 
da Hoi cst comme lo nigiascment d’un lyonccau : cclui qui^ 
courrouccr pCcho contre son ftme.’ Hclow is added : ‘ Lo Itoi, scan 


• ImpfluonNl.UUf, by Um I,r*gu»r», howMrcwsnli-d by Henry IV with the 

l> 0 "t ol Avc>cAt-(3/»^rsf st Tnuloiiw*. , , t.uM 

• Apolnyi* enlS^lujue f/mtre Ut lMk$. dJ/Ur<au>M. avU tl /'!<«'. 

fcrifM el }»J,Uia, far Ui UnMf», pftUtlaUuu di repo^ * rei^uwe d4 Fraw. 

• Bo Ih. ..pUlorf lo , lo- a->»l" 

mi. In l»i, II, ..pUli, II, « II I. ,1.11, 0,»1 -l-o .-tel. 

Ml «l!,l Jl. l™ 1,„'„ ,1, „ m,n,|,, .« .»IM. o-.! . , »"< ; 

i cHt* (Ifi fpio ccliil fiu! Iiil plat t, rloiitn* qa'H m wni biers ttr", “ L. ,, 

c^te Liniterwnce. riont il rrut rh^orw*. In Jfimeiree dehlA^u. VI, 31. 

This way of thinklnit was, o( cnuriH*, avery old one. .„..i lime*. 

df^vTMlicyu de »vmuhut cl liMIe* lent*. ««« to /-tMcmw ti d^jnM du i 
1C87, 
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sur le si^e de Justice, dbape mal par eon regard.’ Togeticr tier 
form the test of what is something 10:e a sermoiu 

immediatelj* after the fall of man, declares de BeHoy, God estah- 
Ibhed goTcameat among men. He instituted the authoritj' of tie 
father or patriarch and the rights of primogeniture, ilcasrij 
corr^ponds to this original arrangement. ‘ La priadpaute rojale et 
moaandiique a ea eomce de la patcmeDe oeeonomie.’ This alone 
would be quite mcondusive. What it is essential to grasp is the fact 
that real authoritp, a right to rule and demand obedience, could have 
been established only by God. AD that the people could hare 
to a Prince is an uncertain amount of actual power. A Pnnce to 
created would have no authority except so far as a purdy volcntasy 
fubmission was made to Xo ohhgation to obey could arise fcca 
or be created by any need or any act of men. But govememt 
only rest on tuch an obligaOon. God, therefoit, crested what is 
needful. The question, that taicht be rahed, as to whether God has 
conferred a real right to command on sovereigns other than monariis 
did not interest Belloy and he did cot touch on it. He fcufJ/ 
remarted that monarchy is the only form of tovereigstj that Dcd 
deSnitely approved and instituted. 

Acthoritv, then, must be concdved as created end confer^ 
God. There can be no limit, de Belloy declared, to ecthontr w 
created. I\"bp this ehould be so be did not znahe very clear* H* 
had, evidently, been inficenced by Eodin, whose deSnitioa c! tie 
State he paraphrased and adoptecL He made free use of the exp.'^ 
sion ‘ puissance fouvcraine ’ and in Bodin'* resse. The ncocmtjm 
of fUch a power in the State was. be asserted, necessary : there must 
be a Eupreme will as the eouive of law. * lie principal caract^re 4- 
monarqoc,’ be declared, almost in Bodin'* very words, *pt «a c* 
qu’fl peut donner la loi & tons cn g^niral et A chacun en parrirfi*^* 
sans le conseatement xu voIostA d’autre qud qu'D so:L* ^ 

As God’s lieutenant the King can be responsible only to God- 
la senle JIaje?tA apparti^nt do commander, appreaver on 
tout cc qne bon Ici eemblera.' The King b the very 

the vc^ hand of Justice, * aiuscstltumeme la Jcstice.’fortherseamre 
of justice b hb will Xo distinction between the King and tie i.m* 
archy b of Serrice. The Monarchy but nal'ts the King’* 
sacred. Even ia the Church the King, he asserts, b fucresne *o ^ 
at least as aU its this-woridiv ajpects go. He quotes c 

M3erb.* It b” the dutv of the' King to eee to it that ia tb 
the divine wiU b not dched and blasphemed ; and his 
needs extend to all that conceros the maintenance of tie faith. Be* ^ 
lion for any cause must, he concludes, be rcl>eIIio3 ag4in.»t God. 

* * Non eulsj nrt «j Cedcala ard E«3eaU ta rr*73U»a» e**-.' 

SJiUnsic IkrKsii^stiTu, X 
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can have no right to rebel ftRamat an authority he could do nothing 
to create. It 1% not enough to be neutral aa against the l^eague we 
shall all incur damnation i! we do not actively oppoje it 

None of the numerous writers of late Bixteentb-ceatury Prance 
who expressed the same views as de Belloy, succeeded m saying or 
in seeing all that they meant It was better put, perhaps, by an 
anonymous pamphleteer of 1580 than by either Belloy or Barclay, 
La pmsaance prcmifcre du Pnnee,’ he wrote, ' Vient immMiatenient 
du peupte, mais apris q^u’il cst fait roi, Dieu le conhrme et lui donno 
1 autorit^.’ ^ Barclay's elaborations made the matter no clearer than 
it had been before. This is, perhaps, one reason why ‘ the theory of 
the divine right of Kings ' has been ao little understood. Yet the 
nature of the thought is surely cleat enough. The ve^ root of the 
theory is the idea that authority to command, implying obligation 
to obey, cannot possibly be created by man. It is futile to say that 
man needs authority, for no obligation can be created out of need. 
My need may not be yours, nor is your need necessarily anythmg to 
me. Jly need to-day may not be my need to-morrow, The mere 
fact that authority is needed, even if it he regarded as justifying 
coercive action, creates no categorical unpcrotivc ^Vhether a com- 
munitjr set up a King to satisfy its needs or decided to govern itself 
by majority vote, the case would be exactly the same. Every one, 
everywhere, under such circumstances, would always have a right 
to rebel. One man has no right to give orders to another and, this 
being so, it matters not in the least how many give the order. The 
right to rule must be a right to demand obedience in the name of 
God : it cannot be a right to demand it in the name of the people, 
for the people itself can have no right to demand. To say that the 
King derives his authority from the people is to say that government 
rests on force only and may always and at any time be rightfully 
overthrown by force. No peace or security can bo based on euch an 
understanding. Either there is a religious duty of obedience to the 
sovereign, which is a duty to God, or there it no duty in the case at 
all. If the King does not bold authority direct from God he holds 
no real authority.* ‘ Men being by nature equal,' declared a writer 
of 1589, ‘ it ia not possible to persu-ide ooe to obey ancthet, unless 
royal power be strengthened by a eupef-buman authority which is 
divine.' 

Up to a certain point, it roust be observed, the theory is the same 
as that of the Huguenot writers of the years 1572-1579. Those 
writers confusedly declared that the held his power and his 
office from the people and his right to command from God. De 

^ De fa jmwnnc* dea T(n», \5S0 Wedl,? 253 n 

• Compare Wvclif • ‘ Non eniin eat jua huioaiwro nisi do quanto fundatuni 
fuerit in lege Dei divina ' Dt OjjicK Jlegu, ed. Wyelif Soc., p. 73. 

25 
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Belloy and the absolntbta vonld have none of this. When once ti* 
right to command has been given how can there be any longer a right 
to rebel ? The only possible answer was that the right to command 
had been given conditionally. The King is under contract with Gc«i 
This, it was replied, can o^y mean that the Kin g is responrihle to 
God for the exercise of his authority. No one of course deni^ that that 
was so. But it cannot, it was asserted, mean that he is responsible to 
the people. YVhat is the people that it should judge between God and 
the King God has chosen ? For God chooses the King even thcarh 
he be hereditary. Again, who are the people ’who have the right to 
judge * The absurd answer given by the Huguenots to this quest''’: 
put them out of court m the eyes of anyone who saw peace and cri*: 
as the primsiry end of government. All France was coming to see it 
80 m 1593 To say that anyone but God can judge the King is to 
destroy sovereignty and mvite anarchy. 

The sentiment dominant m France in lo93-4 was finely eipres'ed 
in the oration attributed to II. d’Aulnay m the Setyre Mertyj't} 

‘ Le roi que roaa deniadons,’ be u mde to mt, * e*t deji f»it far U ait?"*. 
ni tu vrai parterre des fieura de lys de France, jetton dreit et rerdoyast ds t»* 
de Saint Loin*. Ccai qui partent dVn faire on autre tt titiap*st ft ae r'amesi 
en veaiT i boat : on peat fsire dea fceptrea et dca conronne* eij» son par « 
atbre on un rancan vert ; il iant que nature le prodiuse par e*p«e de leap* y 
inc et de la taoelle de la terre. . . . Oi peat fasre tin jaobe d* boi*, ua 
ter el un ncx d'arjent, nais non pi« un tete; aa^*> tsoui poarenj f»je 
ttar^ebaux a la domaine, dee pairs, des adairaus et des s^cretaaes et d** W' 
aedlers d'etat. aais de rot point : il faal qae eeJai— li sen! naisse de li>— cea* 
poar aroir ne et valear’ 

Edmund Burke, had he been a Frenchman of 1593, might h»tf 
used these very wo."ds. The King whom all men are bound to oleT 
must be bom, not made ; for no man need obey a King of J 
making. Grown on the soil of national tradition, chosen by Gou 
out of all potential heirs, Henrv of Navarre alone could be King c 
France. 


§ 7. WnXUM BARCL.U* 

After 159i assertions of popular sovereignty, of a joint soverrgnT 
in King and Estate?, of the elcctite character of monarchy, were s 

made, but With inciea‘inginfrequcncv. Ontheother Land.tlea‘-'fr'^'= 
that the King holds a practicallv unlimilod authority direct.' 

God and that rebellion, if justiil^ ever, is justifif-J only in the 
extreme cases imaginable, btcanie mere and more a conCdent co.— - 
place. In spite of all di«contcnts, France u.ndcr IKnry 1 V was enj T-* 
an immense reLef. Controversy, after 1591, turned mere ar.i c 

‘ Thf £L-at td-ti-a of th'» t»i pabl.sbed in 15'’3 Ttf qa-*“i *** 

p,-oUlJy »T-t:cn by I’lmv ritt-ni. 
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on tho qneation of tho relation between a Catholic King and the 
Papacy. Tho political literature of tho last years of the century 
reveals nothing new or specially significant, until we come to the Dc 
Regno ol Barclay. Ev«n that is new only in form and m scale 

It 13 a bttlo strange that the conclusions to which France was 
coming at the end of the century should have been summarized and 
formulated by a Scot But Wilbam Barclay, even morethanBuchanan, 
had made himself French Bom in Scotland in 1B4G, he received 
education at tho University of Aberdeen But in 1673 he left bs 
native country for ever He studied law at Bourges and became 
professor in civil law, first at Port i!t Mousson and later at Angers, 
where ho died in 1G08 His Dc Itegno el Ihgnh Votestate was published 
m Pans m ICOO 

Barclay seems to have set to work, conscientiously and laboriously, 
to sort out and summarize and arrange in a logical order all the argu- 
ments for absolute monarchy by divine right that he could find in the 
controversial literature of the last thirty years. Ho undertook, also, 
to refute m detail tho assertions of Buchanan, ‘ Brutus ' and Boucher 
and, incidentally, those of Hotman Ho seems to have bees under 
the impression that m this way he would exhaust the subject. But 
he did not succeed m making anything dearer than it had been before. 
Ho tried hard to reach precision and definition, but he really got no 
further than bs predecessors He was a compiler and arranger rather 
than a thinker. He displays a feeble fondness for verbal syllogism, 
for the most part empty or question-beggmg, Ho devoted long 
chapters to the cases of Samuel and David and to St Peter and St. 
Paul. He goes through all the haclmeycd texts reproducing tho 
hackneyed interpretations Even bs illustrations are drawn from 
the common stock-in-trade of tho pamphleteers. His only claim to 
originaLty liea m his attempt to mako an exhaustive survey Tho 
general efiect is one of conscientious dullness 

Barclay’s most essential contention was the same as that of Belloy. 
Authority to command can only bo denved from God it cannot 
conceivably be derived from man. He explams, carefully, that even 
if a King bo regularly elected, all that tho electors do is to decide who 
shall hold au authority they could not themselves confer * It foUows, 
he argued, that, even in this case, tho people cannot take away what 
they did not and could not pve. 

Sovereignty is requisite in bumaa society and sovereignty, for that 
very reason, is constituted by God But sovereignty, ho lays it down, 
is incapable of limitation The very essence of it consists in a power 
to mako law for all and sundry : if this power do not exist there is no 
sovereignty. In every community such a power is needed. It cannot 

I ' Digcndi rcgia facultatcra ft constitnendi potestate loago piano intervallo 
distinguiiDua.' L<1. 1600, HI, Chap 3, p. 116. 
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be limited, for any positive limitation wonld involve division of tli 
sovereignty and in fact destroy it. That way lies anarchy. Fcrtier, 
the sovereign law-maker must be held to be himself above or ontsid* 
law. He must be Ugibxts solutus, not so much because he can repeal 
any law as because he cannot be subject to another’s jurisdiction.* 
There is none but God who can judge his doings. 

Social order rests and can only rest on an obligation to obedience. 
As the authority constituted by God possesses an unlimited pover 
to make law, so the obligation must also be unlimited. No wkktd- 
ness or oppr^sjon on the part of the King can deprive him of actho.ntT 
or give to the subject a nght to rebel.* A true ‘ tyrant ’ may indeei 
be resisted. But Barclay limits the apphcation of the term * tyrant ’ 
to such as thrust themselves bv force into a throne to which they hsve 
no rightful claim. The legitimate monarch cannot, whatever he does, 
become a tyrant.* He particularly insists that no amount of relir.ons 
persecution can ever justify forcible resistance, though it U true, h* 
admits, that should the King command a positive transgression o* 
divine law he must not be actually obeyed.* 

He went, even, a little further. He admits that it is theo.Tti:^/ 
possible that a Emg might behave in such a manner as would F^e 
the community a right to collective, forcible resL'tanee. If a 
were to hand over his sobjecta to the dominion of a foreign Pxsafti 
he might fairly be taken as basing abdicated all authority in the ve-7 
act. In that case resistance to the foreign u-niiper would be Uwfsk* 
Baiclay recognired no ‘ fundamental laws ’ ; yet be comes near to 
saying that the King cannot change the line of roccessroa- Let, 
further, if a King were dehberatelv to set to work to wreck and 
his kingdom, were to bum his capita! like Nero or wantonly 
the massacre of his subjects, corporate resistance would be jiistifel-* 
If the King be responsible only to God, it is not quite cl'ar why 
should be so. Barclay might have eaid that resistance would b* 
justified by the sheer insanity of such conduct : or he might 
said that such action on the part of a King is a self-contradjcti^ 
equivalent to abdication. He said neither of these things. >c7 
rashly he asserts that resistance in such a case is justified under t-e 
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law of nature. It is not clear wliy the law of nature should operate 
only in so extreme a case. In effect, Barclay was saying that resistance 
is justified only when the King haa lost all understanding of his own 
position and behavca like a mere lonatio. 

There were gaps in the argument which Barclay did not attempt 
to fill. It was htUe to the purpose to say, as he said, that absolute 
monarchy had been institute unmcdiately by Qod and was the only 
form of sovereignty of which God is known to approve.* There 
remained an apparently unbridgeable gap between the asserted 
appointment of 8aul as King of Israel and the accession in France of 
Henry IV. What was supposed to be the connection between these 
two events T BtiU less use was it to say that monarchy is ideally 
the best and noblest form of government, comparable in its nature 
to the sovereignty of Adam and the patriarchs and even to that of 
God Himself and confirmed by the behaviour of bees and cranes. 
Admittedly, aristocracies and even democracies had in fact existed.* 
What reason was there for supposing that France was favoured ! 

But though the statement is incomplete, there are implications 
and the argument may, I think, fairly be summarired as follows : We 
know, by the bitterest experience, that peace, order and eecunty 
can bo mamtalocd oal^ where a practically tmlimited duty cl obedience 
to a Bovereign authority is recoguued. In France such sovereignty 
might conceivably belong rithcr to the King or to the Estates. It 
cannot conceivably belong to both. But in France, at least, the mete 
fact that the Estates can only meet when the King choscs to sununon 
them and must disperse at his pleasure, makes it impossible to attribute 
BOvereiguty to them. Barclay, attacking Ilotman by name, tried to 
show that popular assemblies had never in France been understood 
to possess any authority not derived from the King-* In France, 
therefore, sovereignty either belongs to the King or it does not exist 
at all. 

But sovereignty, a right to demand obedience as a duty to God, 
could only bo created by God. "What reason is there for supposing 
that upon the King of France euch authonty has been conferred ? 
It is a far cry from Saul to Henry IV ; but we know that sovereignty 
is needed by human society, we know that God wills the good of man 
and we know that Qod Hunaelf established monarchy among the 
chosen people. Tho authority so created must have been intended 
to be perpetual since the need of it is perpetual. Here, in France for 
many centuries, we have had Kings holding a sole and nncontested 
supremacy, recognized and consecrated as God’s lieutenants. It may 
be rash to assume that there is any real authority where there is no 
King : on this point Barclay gave no opinion. But we, in France, 
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are bound to believe that God confers upon our Kings tie ssn* 
authonty He gave to Saul and David. If this be not so, ties £3 
autbority remains on earth and Gtod has deserted his people. .C 
this, I thinh, iras to Barclay to well understood that it did not r«d 
Etating. 

If Barclay was convinced that authority could not be created It 
any act or device of man but only by act of God, he was yet eo« pr> 
foundly convinced that only by recognizing that rebellion was p.-srd- 
cally never justified could men escape anarchy. To this thocgit k 1 
to the thought of the horrors of civil war, to which he devotes a wi:l* 
chapter,* he constantly recurs. It might be said that he befievel 
that authonty could not be created by Tnan because he felt sure tiit 
men would never obey a sovereign they thought they had createi 
The admission that any but the most eitreme and unhkely cimcs* 
stances could justify rebellion, seemed to him to bo necessarily fitd 
to order Buchanan’s principles led, he declared, straiglt to anarcij; 
those of * Brutus ’ practically legalized rebellion by every 
noble or discontented town. On whatever principle rebelfioa nip* 
be held justified, neither aigninent nor occasion would be Trants* 
Govemment can only rest on the sense of a duty of obedience* 
Once that obliption is held to be limited by anything 
of a specific divine bw, it is practically destroyed. But who 
believe in such unlimited obligation, who, oven, con conceive i*** 
unless the sovereign holds his claim to obedience direct from Gcdi 
If man believe that he has himself created sovercienty, he will c*^ 
obey ; nor is there any good reason why he should, if he does net wj- 
to do so. It is useless to talk of pacts and covenants. .\n ineVj 
compact can bind no one ; an ciplicit pact could effect nothing 1 ** 
tie destruction of authority. . , 

To Barclay the cadstence of the Catholic Church and Papacy 
no serious diSicultics. He would not admit that there was inTclT^ 
any limitation of the King's power or any insecurity in his 
His %-iews as to the relation of Prince to Pope were fully expo^-"-* 
in answer to Bellarmine, in bis not quite finished A* / ■Jp* • 

published only in 1G09.* lie admitted that a Pope could eircs^ 
municate a King, but denied absolutely that he could in »nv 
affect the obligation of his subjects. ili« argument rested j 
assumption that the distinction betweco temporal and 
things or purposes is clear and absolute. That being fo, **,^5 
ground for saving that the Church ne^s power to depo«c a 
abrogate civil law, to be a perfretaeomnu’xifas capable of rtahzi-'-^ • 
spiritual ends. The end of civil power, he decla.-ed, u only a tem?^* 
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felicity and tranquillity.* It no reference whatever toanyepintual 
end ; and there is therefore no reason why it should be m any degree 
subject to a spiritual authority. He argued that Bcllanniiio’s view, 
just as touch as that of the extreme Papahsta, really made of the Pope 
temporal sovereign of the world. For if the Pope may depose a King 
on the ground that it is necessary to do so for the sake of his subjects’ 
souls, then, since ho must bo the solo judge of the necessity, ho becomes 
the real sovereign m all States Barclay was denying, in clTcct, that 
any Christian commonwealth existed and what exactly ho conceived 
of as spiritual ends, it would bo hard to say 

Barclay’s views on this subject were substantially those of all 
French Galileans and believers m the national absolutism. The 
Pope has no right to mterfero m any way with secular jurisdiction. 
Thoclorgy arosubjectsaiother mcnaro thcir bodiauand their goods 
and their legal status arc all temporal things All exemptions or 
pnvilegps enjoyed by them are denved, not from the Pope or from 
canon law, but from the indulgent will of the Prmcc. 

* I will ijwak tbercloro stiil 1 will «p^sk * Bruit wonl.’ wy* Barclay, ‘ which 
P'Tvlventufc either no man hitherto hath rcmembcrcil or, il any bare, be hath 
not at the least put In mind, aa h« ought, whom it concerned to know the ume. 
And that li, that the Clergy thorough the wbolo world, . . are not to thu day 
in any manner or depee etempt ami Iree*! from the temporal authority of 
secular Pnoeea . . hut are aubjcct to them irt no other manner than other 
elllaenii, in all things which belong to eWiI ami temporal administration and 
juriadiotlon * and that the same I'rinces havo power of life and death oscr them, 
as well as over their other aubjccts’* 

But ho took immensely too much credit to himself for this assertion, 
lie could have found it all m the Dc/cn$OT Pacts of 1321 

From tbo simple belief that Ood commanda obcflieace to constitu ted 
authority in society and prohibits obeclolcly forciblo resistance and 
rebellion, there had been evolved, m controversy, ft theory wlucli may 
fairly bo styled the theory of the divine right of Kings. The coriicr 
and Simpler doctrine, taught by Prolcslanta and Catholics olike, had 
had no spcciilo rcicrcnco to monarchy and had been compatible with 
any view of the origin of political authority. Now it was osserted 
that monarchical sovereignty was alone natural and alone definitely 
approved and instituted by Ood. The earlier belief had left it easy 
to doubt whether God's prohibition of rebellion extended to all cases 
whatsoever. Now it was asscrtwl that the nght to demand obedience 
ns a duty had been directly conferred by Ood upon particular persona 
and that, therefore, rebellion against Qod's agents must always bo 
rebellion against God. It was asserted too, that in no other way 

‘ Pt Pole-^ilt Pii/iae, Chap XIV. 
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could such a right have come into existence. It could not be created 
by any act or recognition of the populua nor could it be derived from 
natural law. 

Even in France and at the end of the century no one had achieved 
a full and adequate presentation of the theory of the divine right of 
Kings. Yet enough had been eaid or implied to make it clear that 
the theory was neither incoherent nor absurd. The notion that it vas 
one, the other or both, seems to be largely due to the inadequacy of 
its expositors. It received in the seventeenth century, clearer expres- 
sion ; but it never, it seema to me, was quite competently presented. 
It has been misunderstood, by reason of the vagueness that attaches 
to it in the writings of most of its exponents and by consequent failore 
to apprehend its negative contentions. 

Under ‘ natural law it was generally admitted, a man is bound 
to consider and to promote the mteiests of his fellows and certamly 
to do nothing injurious to the general welfare. He was bound there- 
fore, for the sake of peace and order, to be obedient to the magistracy 
under which he lived. But it was impossible to derive from one’s duty 
to one’s neighbour an absolute prohibition ever to rebel against the 
Magistrate. If the Sovereign bo impious, idolatrous or tyramicai, 
if he act in a manner destructive of that general welfare he eiisto to 
promote, natural law does not forbid, it may even be held to cojem, 
rebellion. It matters not at all that the mass of his subjects may 
support the Sovereign’s action : their folly or their wickedness can 
bind DO one. Once I am convinced that the action of the Sovereign 
is detrimental to the whole community, I may see it as my duty to 
rebel. No outcry about the wickedness of disturbing public peace 
will then, to me, be relevant ; since there may, conceivably, be woi« 
things than disturbance of public peace. It is not possible, on the 
basis of men’s duty to each other, to constitute an authority against 
which rebellion is in no case justified. Nor can such an authority 
be created by any act of man. Under natural law, which is divine 
law, no man has the right to command another j and no number o 
men can confer on anyone what not one of them possesses. ^ The vote 
of a majority cannot of itself morilly bind the minority ; the judgeroen 
of the people as a whole ia nothing to me if I consider it ini^talcu^ 
All obligation is to God and no human judgement can create for m* 
an obligation that does not exist under natural law. 

But it was just a conviction of the wrongfulness of rebellion u 
every ^y conceivable case that was held to be needed for the vtlfar' 
of society. That conviction could not be based on mere awrtioc^ 
of the need of it. If there be any authority in human society 
which rebellion is alwa)*? rebellion against God, it •• 

created by special act of God and vested in one who, literally, u 
lieutenant and responsible to God only. 
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So thought believers in the divine right of Kings at the end of the 
sixteenth century, Barclay's theory, the theory that begins to 
dominate France under Henry IV, left practically no room or ground 
for rebellion in any case likely ever to occur Both in form and in 
content the theory was religious , but neither in France nor anywhere 
slab was there enough rchgion to support it The act'ial basis of the 
French monarchy and of the belief m the theory of the divine right 
of Kings, was, and remained, utihtanan 

But it must be added that, extreme as was the view taken of the 
obligations of subjects, the theory did not claim for the Prince that 
he could create any right but right in law Barclay's King was not, 
practically, bound to respect any sort of right , but be could both 
act and judge wrongly, lie could not, any more than the community 
itself, actually create obligation, for all obligation is derived from God 
and 18 to God. A theory of sovereignty m which law and right become 
one and in which no nght exists except that of the Sovereign’s creation, 
was held by bo one in the sixteenth century. Such a view was impos- 
sible to anyone who held that nght was divine It was wholly 
incompatible with the theory of the divine right of Kings. Just so 
fat as men came to believe m sovereignty to this extent, the nght of 
the Sovereign lost its divinity Historically it is those who lost faith 
in the divinity of right, and of Kings, who believed in the absolute 
right of the political sovereign. 



CHAPTER VIII 
JEAN BODIN 


§ 1. ms CAREER 

J EAN BODIN, the most powerful of French and perhaps of all 
political thinkers of the century, was bom at Angers in 1529 
or in 1530. Of his family Dothmg is really known. His father 
is likely to have been a lawyer and it was asserted, much later, that 
his mother was a Spanish Jewess. In view of his knowledge of Hebrew, 
his acquaintance with Jewish writings and his profound respect for 
the Old Testament, it seems not improbable that this was fo; but 
the positive evidence amounts to nothing. In any case, the ycurg 
Bodm was trained for the profession of tbe law. He studied 
at the University of Angers and bter in the great nursery of roj’al^ 
lawyers at Toulouse. First as a student, then as a teacher in the 
University, he lived at Toulouse for about twelve yean, though it 
is possible that for a short time he was at Geneva.* By 15^ 
completed his first literary efiort : a translation into Latin verse rf 
the long Greek poem about hunting, which an unknown pe^n, called 
Oppian, had dedicated to the Emperor Caracalla.* Thi s e zemse 
not only shows the varied character of his studies, but to seme ^cst 
exhibits the real bent of his mind. He avowed that he had chosen 
Opplan’s very uninspired verses, because they dealt with matter c 
fact rather than vain imaginations. Olhec writings of his at Totw'^* 
under such titles as De Tktrrtis and De /mpeno, foreshadowed W 
later work. He ordered in his will that these early writings s-o— 
be destroyed and they have, in fact, almost all disappeared. 

It was prob-ibly ambition that took Bodm to Pans in 
15C1, as it took so many others, even then. As a practical advoca.e, 
however, it is said that he was not auccessful : he disdained the 
eary quibbling.* His ill success was probably exaggerated, but £n?m t- 


‘ He itjOTi particular knowledge of the Geceran eoMtitotica.asd it 
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first his bent must have been rather to the scientific study of juns- 
prudence than to practice nt the Bar In any case bo found time for 
much thinkiog and enormous reading His first book of importance, 
the Mftbod m, wa a-t uibbshed m IhtjO Already his mind was busy 
with fuhJamcnlal problems ol politic m general and the constitution 
of Franco m particular. Ho was clearing the ground and laying 
foundations for a great construction. lie had been seeking a method 
of approac^j and_his method of atudyiiig liistory was to liis mind a 
Ttieniod for tEo study of all (juestions concerning the State or any 
stator “It seems that he had already in mind the plan of a synthetic 
^Hdsophy of the universe, to be built up, stogo by stage, m logical 
sequences The execution of that plan occupied the rest of his life. 

Bodm was Tcaolvcd, in 156C, to do all ho could towards the recon- 
struction of France, but he did not yet see bis way clearly He turned, 
for a time, to the study of economic conditions in France, convinced 
nlrc,ady that these were fundamentally important. In 15CS was pub- 
lished his Hi-yo vtf au /*<if <nfox<dc Monsuurde Mal/'itrotct. It has been 
Raid that with tins rcmatkablo'book liodin founded political economy ^ 
It was perhaps the most original of all bis contributions to the study 
of society in it ho analy^ with some success the causes of the 
nso ol prices that was afllicting western Europe, pointed out the disas- 
trous consequences of depreciation of coinage, advocated freedom 
of Irado and suggested that tbo relations of States were largely deter- 
mined by economic factors No one, certainly, before him had seen 
so clearly the nature, or the importance, of ecoDomio processes or had 
dealt with them so definitely as a whole* 

The Mdhodus and the Itcpcmse may both be considered as prelim- 
inary studies for the great work that appeared in 1570 • the Six 
Dooks of the Hepulhc. In one way or another Bodin had been at work 
on it for the last ten years at least. It summed up nnd_Btatcd all 
the results of his studies and meditationT OrTccrtnin sides the book 
is'nn amplification of what he bad said m the Methodvt , while in the 
last ‘ book ' ho went again over much of the ground covered by the 
llijynxse. To the end of his life, with whatever additions, ho continued 
to repeat himself. 

The importance of the Fepullic was immediately perceived by 
Bod'm’s contemporaries New editions appeared almost every year 
down to 1583. In 1580 Bodm published a translation of the book 
into Latin, made by bitnseW and somewhat augmented. Before the 
end of the century translations were published m Italian, Spanish 

» • Ou pm e'en faut,* writes Prof Ch»uvir6 (p 482), 
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and German. The book was violently attacked and the edition of 
1583 included Bodm’s reply to the fiercest of the attacks upon hie, 
under the title Apolo^ie de Rent Herptn pour la RepvUt^ de Jean 
BodinA 

It was a few months after the publication of the RefuUic, at the 
assembly of the Estates at Blois, that Bodm made his first and only 
important appearance m practical politics. It is important to notice 
that it was only after he had completed his ideal construction of 
the State that his personal connection with the politics and parti's 
of the day became at all close. In 1571 Bodm had acquired a pUce 
of trust m the household of the Duke of Alenjon, but his official 
connection with the Duke seems to have ceased before 1576 and can 
hardly be supposed to have compromised him seriously. His connec- 
tion with Alen 5 on was certainly not such as to injure him with Heaiy 
HI, who show^ him marked favour. After 1576 it may be said that, 
down to the tune when he joined the League, he was a member and 
even a somewhat prominent member of the Politique party. Bjt 
it is clear that the Rqntblie was not written to seive the interests 
of any mere group. It was written to serve the interests of Ersnee. 
All parties found in the book both something to accept and male 
use of and something to reject and abhor. Bodin was not a detached 
thinker in the sense that he cared for truth and for nothing else at 
all, He earnestly desired to assist in the r^ncration of his country. 
His mind was full of schemes for practical reform that he ardently 
wished to see realired. It was inevitable that in the long run he should 
connect himself more or less definitely with some pohtical party. 
Yet at no time of his life can Bis point of view have been that of a 
mere partisan. He was m o re jurist than philosopher, perhaps; hu tj 
he was far more a philosopherjhan a party p olitician . 

Bodm attended the assembly of Estates at lilois in I5i6 as elected 
deputy for Verraandois. Of his conduct during the meetings h* 
has himself left a detailed account.* The assembly was to a 
extent dominated by the League, of which Henry HI was 
moment trying to assume the leadcrshio.* Bodin may be said to 
led the opposition. He opposed the proposal to start a war again • 
the Huguenots ; he upheld what he regarded as ancient ruW of pro- 

• Th« pablii-ation, «t Lron, oI thf Six Limsdeta 
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cedure involving the right of the Third Estate to refuse to be dictated 
to by the other Orders ; and he asserted vigorously, against the King, 
the inalienability of domain property Ills whole attitude was m 
a high degree disinterested and honourable It is clear that he did 
not regard Kcnty III as possessing that quite absolute sovereignty 
which ho had defined m the ttepuUtc The success of his opposition 
lost him the favour of the King 

It seems to have been in 1577 that ho acquired a post m the magis- 
tracy of Laon , but he did not tuLe up permanent residence there 
till later. After 157G he attached himself more closely than ever to 
Alcufon. He went with the Duke to England m 1581 and to the 
Netherlands in 1583. It was only after the Duko's death m 1581 that 
ho went into what, politically, was a retirement at Laon 

In 1588 the League became master at Laon and Bodm joined the 
League. It is quite clear that ho did not m any sense or degree 
share the views of the Leaguers except, at most, as regards the incom- 
potency of Henry HI. If, as Dc Thou says, be denounced Henry III 
03 a traitor and a hypocrite, »t may be that be did so smccrely.' But 
It is clear that he hoped nothing from the League. He may, never- 
theless, have believed for a tune that the League would tnumph , 
and he may have been seriously influenced by the consideration that 
Henry III was, as ho says, the sixty-third king of Francs since Fata- 
mond. It IS yet more probable that be was influenced by the action 
of the Parlement of Pans. But a teign of tenor was estabhshed in 
Laon and Bodm’s place and property and even his life were threatened. 
There is little need to search for other reasons for his unheroic but 
very excusable conduct. In a strange letter written, apparently, to 
justify his adherence to the League, be remarks naively that ‘ 4tant 
dans une ville, il est nccessairo d’etre le plus fort on du parti lo plus 
fort ou du tout mine lie repudiated the League in 1693, as soon, 
that is, as he could safely do so. He died at Laon three years later, 
in 1690. 

In the MeOiodiia Bodm had laid it down that knowledge of God, 
without which there is no real knowledge, is best attained through the 
study first of man and then of ‘ nature With the i?epu6fic he had 
completed bis studies of man and of human society ho went on to 
complete his programme. For the rest of his life he was bmldmg up 
his synthetic philosophy. In 1580 appeared that strange and repulsive 

* In the IttpulliC he severely criticxtes Henry Ill's policy in certain respects 

• UUrt As lIoMxeiiT Doixa ou «I tratcU k$ occasions gui I'onl Jaid undre 
hgutuT, 1590 Weill denies the authentieity of this letter, but Prof Chauvir6 
upholds it, and I humbly agree with hiiii It was published, probably, by the 
enemies of Bodm In it occurs the charaoteristui remark about Faramond 
referred to above. 

> In Chap. I of the Muhodxts 
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book, the Dcmonomante ies Somers^ It was written to cstahlai 
the fact of sorcery and wjtcbcraft agaujst the sceptics * and to ptovid? 
a practical manual of legal procedure for the use of magistrates Bat 
it was wntten, also, because Bodm was profoundly cominced thit 
man bvrs constantly under lie mfluence of spiritual beings good and 
evil. Sorcery was a danger arising incidentally from man’s constant 
relation to a world of spirits, and it was a very serious danger. Tiers 
13 nothing strange m the bebef. The assumptions or conclusior,J, 
valid or not, uhicfa make such belief difficult or impossible in onr 
daj's, were not present In the sutcenth centmj'- actual c^dcnc? 
was bewildering IVhat is repulsive and a little surprising m the bocl 
is what seems the evident iniustice of the procedure advocated. Yet 
even for this a case could be mads out.’ 

Bodin’s plan was hardly much advanced by the 
It was only m the last year of bis life that bo gave to the world lu 
final conclusions about the universe, m a book far more astonUl^g 
than the Demcfnofnant€ ' the (intvetsoi naturae Xkeatrum.* 
had written the iicpubhc with a profound sense of the mysterious 
character of human life : as he grew older the mptcry of the uni'er^e 
Boems more and more to have preoccupied him. But he teas ret 
content with not understanding. He desired to esplain cvcr^'thicc 
and apparently he bebeved it possible to do so. lie has been calW 
a mystic , but be was not one of those who make a happy howe ta 
mptcry and Imow that there is no explanation or feel that there u 
nothing to evplaia. Ilia philosophy as a whole docs not concern 
us here. It is an astonishing jumble. Critical acumen and extreme 
credulity went to the making of itj logical method, the crvidwt 
speculation and the wildest cucssicc went hand in hand to its 
Btruction. 

But Bodin left behind him unpublished writings, one of which 
is important for the understanding of his politic.al thought. Hu 
Pamdosen was posthumously published in 159C.* Like all therc«t 
bis later books, niCh one exception, it has only a remote if anybeanrg 
on his poLtical conceptions. The one exception is the llej'tapiomnti, 


‘ Ue book went tbnusfi many rd*t«ona up to ICOt. A Utin rmion »?■ 
■'"d *n luhan rmion in I5S7. . . 

msfiy sceplK^ BexLn had particuhcly in tipw the l 

'**^»»^'*^* datnumvm oc in Canlaliontbut « itn/fem. i - ^ 

^*«T'wno»n<3ate bcTOitjo almost Unreadable. Hut th«-re i» 

IbiaiuQg jn It. thooRh perhaps not much. It is an alwurJ book to u» p*” . 
b^cauiK?. knowing whit it is about, wc hire not pslifnw to rea<t 

(/niirr*t4. na/iftw sn omni«-n ot.aw 

^ffM/itjnlur ti conftnua^ tfnu minque /itrH rftJfKriK«r«»’. A French 
Ution appcircj in 1557 . ’ . , 

^ * ramiwn yvo/ nw tsrtiu uBa »a«f*ocf& 3 /« Me runmtin Aomiau 
nrfulu a^vjHf eoTinsUre rwsii. A Fitach Tcnion. mado by ' 

appeared la IWJ. 
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published in ita complete form only m 1857, alter it had remained 
almost unknovni for centimes ‘ This book, in which Bodin attacked 
the orthodox forms of Chnstianity, cx]>oundcd true religion as he 
conceived it and concluded not merely in favour of religious toleration 
but for the utter futility of argument alioiit religion, was probably 
written in 1593 It was perhaps the most original of all his writings 
It is curious to consider that it may have been begun whilo ho was 
atill a member of tho League 

§ 2 MIND AND WRITINGS 

The study of Bodm’s writings leaves on one’s mind on impression 
best described, perhaps, ns one of vustness There is vast book- 
learning, vast confusion and a vast, nll-cmbtacing cflort, ceaseless and 
prodipous, to arrange logic ally and to syntbcsiie all human knowledge. 
Behind that cflort lay, it seems, a conviction that once this done, a 
satisfactory account of the universe will have been given. Knowledge, 
Bodin seems to have conceived, must be complete to be knowledge 
at all : but at least the mam hoes of tho structure of the universe can 
bo made out. Yet at times ho doubted tho sulBcicncy of human 
knowledge and even tho euOicicnoy of human reason. ‘ C’cst fairo 
injure a Dicu,' he wrote, 'de nc reconnaHro pas la faiblesso do bod 
cerveau ' * Ho was f.sr too mlclligcnt not to see mystery everywhere 
He admitted that astrology was not yet advanced enough to enable 
us to bo prophetic. Uo was aware that much remamed to bo dis- 
covered,* For oil that, he was ready to doginatiro about iho influence 
of tho stars and of angelic and demonic intelligences. 

By tho time Bodin came to grips with bis great task of expounding 
the nature of the ' Bipublicjuo bica otdonnio *, his mind was stored 
with a vast and miscell.snrous mass of information and ideas gathered 
from books IIis reading must Jinvo been prodigious. He knew 
Hebrew and Greek and was m some degree acquainted with German 
and Italian. Ho knew tho Talmud and tho orations of Demosthenes 
and riutarch Ke knew the Homan hislonans and had drunk deeply 
of^icorft. Uo bad some 'knowlwj^ of tho jicdi^al^ scholastics, 
though he knew tlio jurists ifo knew some^mg of^tho mw 
and coi^itution. of ojLEurgpcan spates , to fiavc__ma3a a 

particular^ Btud^ of the constitutions of Florence and orVenico and 
of the Swiss cantons. ""For England ho relied chiefly on Polydoro 
Vergil ; mid it is said that while in Eugbnd with Alcnijon his curiosity 
about the English constitution led him to ask indiscreet questions 

* lItj)laplomtrts colloguium de aldilu lAUmmm rtrum orcanu It was first 
ptmtrii, but in aa iinpi rfret {ocro, m 18U. 

* Dtmonomanie. I’rcfaco. 

* ‘HaKt n»tura BMcntianim ttiev&uroii ionumcrabilea, qui nuUis actatibus 

exhsuvin possuul.' cd 1606, Vol. H, p. SCO. Ono la reminded of 

I'rancis Bacon. 
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He knew the chronicles of France and had studied with profit tie 
writings of Du Haillan and the registers of the Parlement of Paris. 
He knew the Old Testament line by line ; though lus acquaintance 
ith the New Testament seems to hare been slighter. He had studied 
as best he could the strange jumble of the sdencea of his time 
astronomy and astrology, geography, physics and medicine am 
magic. He made, himself, experimental investigations. But th 
c hief infi uences in his inteDectual life seem to haTe_beea_tie JJ!* 
Testament and Nwplatonic philosophy u mterpreted by the^Italia: 
Platomsts. 

'’^^"is impo^ible to separate Bodin’s political from his religion 
thought. The whole history of his mind was that of a developmen 
of views essentially religious. Yet it is difficult to say what his rtligio: 
was at any time before he wrote the HrptapUmeret. In the siiteentl 
century he was described as a Jew in religion, as a Calvinist and a 
an atheist.* He was denounced as an atheist both before and aftc 
his death and narrowly to have escaped death in the massscn 

at Paris in 1572. There can ^ no doubt that his religious sdews nnd'r 
went a series of changes m the course of his life.* He was brou^l 
up in Catholicism and no doubt remabed for some time a Catholic 
But if the letter to Jan Bautru dea Matras be gennbe, as seems to b* 
hardly doubtful,* his views had become Calrinisric or at least ‘ Protes- 
tant ’ by about 15G2. There is equally no doubt that when he wrot< 
the Ueptaphneret, Bodm was neither a Catholic nor a Calvinist coi 
a Christbn of any sort at all ; and it is certab also that his rtl’gi« 
was not that of the Jews. In that astonishing book he eubjected 
Catholicism and Calvbism and the central doctrbes of Ctnstiamtj 
and even Judaism, to destructive criticism to which he 
through the mouths of their representatives m the dialogue, oal/ 
the feeblest answers. So feeble is the defence put up by Corenw^ 
the Catholic and Frederick the Lutheran and Certius the Calvinist 
or Zwinglian, that Bodm seems to have overlooked or forgotten wtat 
they might have said. Feeblest of all is the defence of Corosoeu'- 
He is represented as a learned, tolerant and amiable person ; btit h* 
has practically nothing to eay except ‘ Credendum ert Eeclefi* . 
Frederick and Curtius are allowed to smash his position ! and Sa-cmen 
the Jew attacks Christianity itaelL Bat Salomon in his turn is tLtrvn 
back on an ineSective defence by the attacks of To.-alba the philoscp-f? 

» J»equ-s CiUot anting to Scalirw la IG07 mv* tUt te cL«d Ue • <5'^* 
neither Jew. Ctnrtjin nor Tort * . 

* De re’igioae toiaiai* certias ciLil did potert, wvukss r 

aetatis anno* rariari f'jiase.’ Dtecs^aa. Dt ICsl te 

cot know the lltfiipiomtru. j, 

• Tti* Mter va* pobluhed I 7 Cak>cu«« In hi* CWeati.'a ia 
u repnated in the apneadix to ProL CbauTu*’* Bodi*. See al*9 «« 
pp. lli, H3. 
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and Octnviin thi Moliatnmwlm It n Toralba and not Salomon, 
evidently, who represent'! the vitwa of the author of the dialogue, 
while Seuamus, the sceptical ‘Epicurean’, who find? truth in all 
religions and tho truth m none, and Tetoatns unconvinced even by 
Toralba, represents at least a point of view with which Bodm sym- 
pathized. The rtligion of Bodin m 1593 included a belief la the 
permanence of man's soul and the freedom of his will, m a world of 
angels and demons in touch with man’s world, and above all in God. 
Tho Old Teetamcnt stood alono in this religion as a sacred and reveal- 
ing book. But even the Old Testament was not infallible Tho New 
Testament had nil but disappeared. Intermediary between man and 
Ood were no priests or churches but a host of spiritual mtelhgences. 
But every man must seek Ood in his own way and there is truth m 
all religions. Tho one thing intokrablo is atheism, which makes 
nonsense of the universe 

How far did Bocim hold m I57C the views he held in 1693 T As 
early aa the letter to Bautru he had given utterance to the very un- 
Calviniatic sentiment that diOercnces op religion are of no account 
among friends. It i?, I think, clear that when be wrote the Bepublic 
he was already neither Catholic not Protestant. But whether he 
bad yet reached jthe positive conclusions of tho Ileptaplomref is 
doubtful and it seems improbable that he had gone so far. ' 

But it is not the exact nature of Bodm’s religious views that is 
important here What is important m connection with his pohtical 
coiiceptionsjs tho^man’s ia(cn«c religiousness. Unless this be realized 
it iflrapoSsiblo to'understand the Repuhltc. It is not merely a ques- 
tion of the religious quaUty of bis mind, so plainly apparent m all 
hi3 writings. ‘ 11 n'y a nen do fortuit en ce monde,’ ho wrote : 
and this because all things ore regulated by eternal laws proceeding 
from the will of God. The study of history and the study of the State 
os such were, to him, ways ofyupprooch to that knowledge of God 
which unifies all knowledge u^e saw the State as one manifestation 
of^ God's Will In inesitablo sequences and associations, m endunng 
conditions and institutions, oven in successful enterprises, he aaw a 
revelation of that will. 

But Bodin was very far from being only a apeculative philosopher. 
In the Republic, at least, he aspued above aU to be practical. He 
wrote, avowedly, m view of the evils of the time. Smeo the Slup 
of State is labouring to a storm so violent, that captain and crew 
ate worn out with toil, ‘ il faut bien que lea passagera y pretent la 
main, qui aux voiles, qui aax cordages, qui i I’oncre, et ceux i qui 
la force manquera qii’ils donnent quelque bon avcrtissement He 
eet lumscU to de."!! with every question of tho moment that seemed 
to lum important He wrote the JfejiuWic not only to expound 
' I'lefaee ot the BtyuUK 
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the nature of political society and to state the la'trs that govern it, bet 
abo to lay down general rulea of policy and to advocate a tunher 
of definite and circumstantial reforms in France. In reading the booh 
one Sometimes gets the impression that Bodin was a great statesman 
wasted.^ He never makes any positive proposal of reform without 
trying to show m detail how it might practically be effected. He 
insists that statesman and theorist alike must tbink first ol what u 
possible. It is absurd to struggle against the overpowering It is 
useless merely to imagine a State such as we should like to see. MTat 
13 wanted is understanding of things as they are, not dreams of what 
they might be The pobtical philosopher must study historj' and law 
and geography ; but even that is not euough. He should have 
practical expenence m affairs and administration. Bodin sttribnt« 
the insufficiency of Aristotle partly to his lack of such eiperience. 
His own detennmation to be practical led him, sometimes, to confuse 
nght with power. He even writes as though force could create what 
he calb sovereignty. But this is no mere confusion. To Bodia 
power lay, in the long rtm, with reason and with lirtue : in the long 
run it expressed the will of God. The ' natural that is the isevit* 
able, is always the just, because the inevitable necessarily expresses 
that will 

The chief influences that went to the formation of Bodia’s phDoso- 
phy were_ those of the Old Testament and of Italian Platonism. How 
far was his poUtical thought derived from earlier of fiom contenspofW 
wnters 1 Bodin himseli was fully conscious of great power asd 
originality. No thinkers before himself had, he imagined, seen lie 
State rightly. Aristotle had based his work altogether too narrowly i 
he bad groped in darkness and found little. Plato and More tad 
constructed ideal States without reference to history or circnmstance * 
and anch work b useless. Machbvelli, he eeems to have thought, 
had committed the fundamental mistake of aupposing that the Sja^ 
conld eibt without a moral basb and without rehgion. Quite o«£' 
nitely Bodin claimed to be an explorer and a discoverer in country 
almost unknown. 

The starch for literary sources of a man’s thought leads commor^ 
merely to fallacious conclusions. It might, for instance, be imagbw 
thaJL? ^in*s th eory of climat e wa s 6ug gestcd__to Jiim. by-Arwtp*]!^ 
But Bodin’s mStifaxious reading gave h»in an idea of the diven*'J 
of races and of climatic conditions ; he bad only to see a correbtjos. 

‘ Thi* i» proUblj an iUajIoa. Al a tUtwnun Eodjo wwilJ 
b«nEQinofef2ecliTetUowaaL'HfoitaL-lB«iiT ease why ^ 
f®' Spolofly. . 

^ ^ Voolaoti Utir de Umox discoort « Pair aaai toodfJEMt 

» Or wby cot by r,frrt Dabota J 
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It 13 possible that Aristotle’s suggestion made him Idok for it, but 
as he has not himself told ua tiiat it was so, we, evidently, cannot 
know. Bodin says many thmga that were said by obscure pam- 
phleteers of his tune and many things that were said by practically 
everybody Such facts aSord no ground for any supposition of influ- 
ence. There is a rather close correspondence, as Chauvire points out, 
between passages in the RejnMtc and the speeches of L’H3pital 
The two agree rather strikingly a a to the need of certain practical 
refon^l but the coirespondence u not close enough to prove any- 
thing beyond a certain similanty between the two minds. Aristotle 
appears to have influenced the plan of arrangement of the earher 
part of the Republic, so far as there is one But for the rest Bodin 
took from Anstotle only those tenns and categories that every one 
had taken. He regarded Anstotle as an adversary and hrequently 
attacks him. Of contemporary writers I know none to whom Bodin 
was certainly and directly indebted except Bu Eaillan and Lonis 
Le Boy and Machiavelli From them he derived a number of facts, 
iBustrations, historical theonea and even phrases.* But he went to 
Bn Haillan’d book * for what he wanted, as to that of a specialist 
in the history of France. From lie Boy it may be that he derived 
more than information, lie Boy may have helped to convince hire 
of the danger of innovation and the absurdity of popular government. 

The debt of Bodin to Macbavelli was, perhaps, considerable, but 
in unimportant ways. He spoke contemptuously of the author of 
the Pnnee rummagmg m all the corners of Italy for petty tneks of 
statecraft. Yet in his own grave discourse, Frinces are advised to 
have recourse on occaeion to some of those very tneks But the 
fact that Bodin may have got from Machiavelli suggestions as to how 
Princes should act under particular circumstances u of httle signifi- 
cance. It was ab ove all in writing of wk that__Bodin drew upon 
MachiaveUiniuch that he says concerning the weakness of foreign 
mwenanes, the uselessness of foitresses, the illusion that money 
is the sinews of war, appears to be copied straight from Machiavelli 
and of course without any sort of acknowledgment. Bodm can 
have known nothing of war except from books . Machiavelli’s views 
on the subject struck Mm as evidently just and he embodied them 
wholesale in the Repviltc. In doing so he was only doing what many 
other writers of his own time and earher, from Seyssel onwards, bad 
done. He may even have been copying from Seyssel rather than 
from Machiavelli The views expressed by Machiavelli concerning 
the art of war are reproduced by a- long senes of sixteenth-century 

> For the indebtedness of Bodin to Pw Hadlan and Le Roy see Chauviri: 
Jean Bodin, III, 4 

« P« I'EaUtl et *uaee dea ajffants de Franee, 1680 ; but apparently Brst pub- 
lished as early aa 1570 
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It !im power and weight . RrnptaUy too much weight but never 
too little There i« no afTectntton , htv |>ednntrie.s and his verbosity 
are natural His style has the merit of spontnnuty and sincerity: 
ho IS always trying to say whal ho really means. Occasionally ),,, 
earnestness makes him almost eloquent and occasionally ho finds 
striking phrases or liappy Ifis stylo is undecorated and 

lacking in colour, but so is UuWin’s Ilut it has deficiencies far graver. 

It lacks grace anil balance and any kind of harmony it is positively 
hard and and, It lacks comidctely that quality of charm which, K.^ 
derivable in ma^ny ways, is a s important to a writer as to a woman, 

^10 weightiest thought becomes m thn long run negligible if there 
bo not added to it Uio charm of pemonahty or of art.* 

§ 3. TfIK METII0DU8 

In the Melhfxlui * Ilodin may bo said to have embodied the results 
of Ins preliminary rcflcclions m preparation for his great task. By 
IGGfi ho liad bccomo tonvinceil that in the study of history is to bo 
found the key to tbo problems of nrattical politics. There are three 
Very different branches of ecieneo that may, he says, bo called history. 
There is divine history which deals with Ood and with God’s deolings 
with man. There is natural history which deals with the things of 
the world of sense distinct from man. Finolly, there is the histotyof 
man. Ilut, though Ood is the beginning and end of all things, these 
things can only bo rightly studied in reverse order. Knowledge of 
Ood is attained most surely tlirough the study of roan and of nature. 

Hut ho pointed out that these studies cannot bo entirely separated, 
llivino history connects tlirough religion with human history and. 
through geography, human connects with natural history. 

Tbo tindcrstamling of human history must commence with and 
bo based on knowledge of oureclvoH Hoiim is not very explicit on 
thn point, but bo had at least a glimpse of a notion that all historic 
rbatigo resolves itself ultimately into psychological change, From 
knowledge of the elements of human nature wo may go on to the 
study of tbo family, the primary and ‘ natural ' form of human associa- 
tion. Lastly wo must grapple with the history of civil and political 
society. 

The chief uso of the study of hmtory is to subserve politics j to 
help us to understand tbo mconing and the function of the State, 

' lloilm Mpro»«p<l liimsclf ptfhspti moreelcsrly and exactly In Latin than In 
I'micli Yit his Latin alyln i», naturally, atiltir, wore imitative and conven. 
tUmnl. His nioxt vivid and trllioi; possafrca arr, I think, in I'rcncli I shrink 
from ftttcmjitlng any conij'nniMin of alyUa in diflornt lanjjuaRca, niithcr of 
wliloh Is my own ; hut cprtainly, in ii)ii>ortant pMsape*. tins Krinch vcralon of 
tho Jlepuhhe should always ho (.omiiand with the lAtin. 

• Mtthmhti (vlfaeiUm hiilornimm eogniltcnem, 1600. Other editions followed 
in 1672, 1670. 1670 and 1686. 
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its oeeds and its structnre, the catises of its prosperity or declbe. 
The bnsiness of the histonan is, above all, to explain the rerolorioEs, 
the profonnd and radical changes, through which hmnaa eodetis 

pass. From a sofficiently wide study of history it should be possihl* 
to draw accurate conclusions as to the laws governing hoican sodetr 
and to determine the best form of government and the best form of 
law under given conditions. 

The study of the history of hoiuan society must, Bodin thought, 
be prima rily a study of systems of law. The character and manners 
of a people, the nature of their society and co-operation, the fora 
of the government and the changes all these undergo are all written 
in the history of its law. Roman law, he asserted, is far too eiclnsively 
studied. It is not only a dead system ; it is but one of many dead 
systems. What is needed U a comparative study of all legal systenis, 
with constant reference to that natural law, ‘ that essential justice 
which changes not with man’s caprice but is fixed by a law eternal \ 

But we must begin, so far as that is possible, with a study of those 
determining factors that derive not from man’s will but from nature 
and are permanent or only with great effort alterable at alb* The 
‘ theory of climate expounded more fully in the RepuWic, is shctchrf 
in the ileOujdxu. Geograplucal and clmaatic eoaditiciis must, Boda 
declared, have played a great part in detenniaing the chutes 
of peoples and so that of their Uw and institutions. To a gr»t 
extent human history may, he asserted, be c^laioed by reference 
to these permanent factors. But he was quite aware that it could 
not wholly be so explained. He pointed out that complete unde?' 
st^ding of human iiUtory would involve tnowledgc not only of the 
origin of society bat of the origm of man. Many facto.T remsm 
unsown or not understood. It is certain, he thought, that there 
exists a mysterious correlation of human history with planetary 
movements and positions and with numeric and proportional rela- 
tions. • Theee thmgs still need much study. But, as things are. 
faiowledge of the history of human societies is the only sure thread 
we have with whkh to guide ounelvcs in the labyrinth of pohri^* 

That human history showed pr^reas Bodiu asserted eaphificauj. 
He was impatiently contem p t uou s of t*lb* about a golden age in^th* 

past. If the human race were degenerating we ehould long since 
^ve reached the lowest depths of degradatioa.* But, in Isc^ we 
have improved not only on primitive society but on that of tie c.ss^ 

* igitar ilia quae Doa ab hosaUJUa imtitatu * astsr* <^3- 

esatar, <{tta«,^ae ttabiba fuat, Xitc eajrea ri aat 

xautanto.* j!tA^ e,i. 15«. y. pp?9I, K. 

» cae raUoae iotornES tatoriM lateUhrWv ae j»a*e icust. 
filter et ai UbmaUJ morw eradere nSe do» velmt. U tsia 
nine, n«e cHaja mori* eiittan »rt>oire txMTSst* iltiK ei 

• Hnx., yn.f.2y^ 1 
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age. We ate mote moral than Borne and we have mote knowledge. 
He cites the compass and Amenca and the pnntmg press The 
art of pnntmg alone is a greater discovery than anv that was made 
"by the peoples of antiquity. 

It was with these convictions and fortified further by his studies 
m economics, that Bodm came to the solution of the political problems 
of bis time. He saw France disorganized by faction, increasingly 
disordered. On all sides irreconcilable views were being expressed 
of the nature of the French monarchy, of the nature of State authority 
and the duty of subjects. So it was that all the questions debated 
in France at the time received reasoned answers in the Republic 
Bodm set himself to deal with every aspect o! the problem He dealt 
generally with q uestions of policy and method in relation to circum- 
stanc e, he warned of actual and immediate dangers and suggested 
positive remedies and reforms But lie was aware that no argument 
from mere circumstance and immediate needs could satisfy m the 
long run or even at all Most important of all was it that agreement 
should be reached on (undamentab, for so only could order be pennan* 
ently established. The foundations of the ordered State must be 
dug deep Formulas had to be found of general application, by which 
all vexed questions of duty could bo decided, what was, above all, 
wanted was an understanding of the nature of political authority. 
Bodin tried to show that the nature and extent of such authority 
was involved m the history, the structure and the end of political 
association. strove to find some principle of order and unity, 
that should reconcile liberty and subjection, define political obbgation 
and satisfy conscience and reason- Only on the recognition of such 
a principle could the well-ordered State be built. In his doctrme 
of sovereignty, he imagined, he bad found what was needed. 

§ 4. THE STATE AND ITS SOVEREIGNTY 

The first chapter of Bodin’s BcpuHic is headed with the words : 

' Quelle est la fin piincipale de la R 4 pubhque bien ordonn^e.' This, 
it must be observed, is not the same thmg as asking simply the old, 
ambiguous question; * ^VTlatJ3 the end of the State d • jt 13 not 
very clear whether the defimtion that foLows relers to the State 
absolutely or only to the State ‘ bien oidonnee Bodm confuses 
himself and’his reader by frequentlyjorgetting his own distinction. 

‘ La RSpubligue est un droit gouvernement de plusieurs manages et 
do ce qui leur est commun avec puissance souveraine.’ ^ ' Droit 
gouvemement ' is gover^^wieu t * siuvant les lois de la nature *. r ecog -\ 
mzing and ba smg itsel f upon eterrol p rmciple 8 _pt justice Jheiei 
can be no well-dH«T^ State that does not do so. \Vhy'Ihe State \ 

i fSepiitfK, I, 1. In the Lstm rmiens ‘Beepubhe* e«t fumlianmi rerum- 
que inter ipsas conuauniam siunma poleetate «c ratione nsodersta mnltitndo.* 
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is to be conceived as a group of families or housebolds, Tvhat ‘ puisssnce 
Bouveraine ’ is and why it is required, these things have ctill to le 
explained. CharacteristicaDy Bodm starts with a dehnitioa cl 
which the terms are not made clear, goes on at once to speat of tie 
‘ end ’ of the State and then returns to explain his dehaiticn. Sex? 
alteration of his peculiar methods is desirable for the sake of cle4ir»si. 

The family is ‘ la vraie source et ongme de toute Republique et 
membre pnnapal d’icelle Bodm repeats this assertion again anf 
again. The ‘ mesnage consisting essentially of man, and 
children together with such things as ere necessary for its mainten- 
ance, IS ‘ une communaute naturelle It is * natural ' because h 
arises of necessity from the nature of man. It is not merely tie 
primary but an inevitable form of human association. So mufi 
a matter of course is its existence that there is no need to consider 
men as simple individuals outside the family. The family curt hare 
come into existence with man and there never was a time when it 
did not exist. It does not necessarily or even rightly include tlavcf, 
for slaveia', to Bodm, was both unjust and noxious. But it doesin'Tlre 
property, since the family requires property to maintain its eiL'teae** 
Private property therefore or at least property attached to bous'ho' is 
was to Bo^ as primitive and natural as the family itself. This 
conception of the family is fundamental in his system. 

The family, founded on the inevitable association of man axd 
woman, involves, in the nature of things, not only children and prop'-'ty 
but rightful authority and government. ' Menage est tin di^ 
gouvemement de plusieurs sujets sous robeassance d'en chef de fa si iHe 
et de ce qui loi est propre.* • 3ilan, woman and child being wLi*. 
they are, the man must and ought to be the master. It is tot a c'ct 
matter of force. Bodin might have said that because man has forre 
he has authority aniTthat tins' is “uaturul and'iinavoidab!*- 


to say so would have been to fall into fallacy ; since it is a 
of right, not of mere power, and a question of will, cot of cere force. 
Bodm asserts that it is not woman’s phvyical weakness but her mcra. 
and intellectual inferiority that makes of her the natural fuli^rt 
of man. It is a primaiy law of nature, he declar es, that rtasoaj ho^i , 
rule ilan in^elatlOT to woman rtpreser.w 

emanapate her can but be disastrous since to do w is to dicegsr- 
uaescapable facts that cannot be altered.* ‘NaturalJr’, it arP^'’* 
a man may not kill or sell his wife : she is not a slave. But I*- cay 
enforce upon her complete obedience and may diiTrce her if hf 

• I. 2. ed, 1 X 50 . p. 10. » lb., in. ' 

■lb., L 2. la tte Ltua; • r.~n . ^ rlar.ss n\> «::=■ « 

patridsuiiLa* isrenaa •rald.Uvsss. ea-nunq-ae rervsqTie 

netk Eoderttia.’ Ed. U91. p. l* ^ 
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not satisfied.* Over bis children a nuin’s ‘ natural ’ authority is even 
greater : it extends m their case to life and death. ‘ Le pere est le 
viai image du grand Dicu souverain ' ‘ But again it is not the mere 
helplessness of children that creates this authority. It is rather the 
fact that they possess reason, ns Anstotle says, only imperfectly 
and ere incapable of judging lot themselves, even as women arc 
It 13 not made ve^ clear why the father should have power of life 
and death and tho husband should not , but apparently it is because 
chihlrcn^aro conceived aa owing existence to their father. Bodin 
Was dwply convinced that much of the moral and of the political 
disorder of his own time was due to the changes of law which had 
reduced paternal authority and led to a general decay of family disci- 
pline He wrote almost bitterly on the subject. The very ancient 
Romans had been, he thought, in the right. ‘ II est besom, cn la 
Rfepubliquo bica ordonntc,* be roundly declared, ‘ rendre aux p6res 
la puissance de la vie et dc la mort que la loi de Dieu et do nature 
leur donne.’ * No£tate_c4i^bc orderly or wcll-gnvemed if its unit,- 
the family, b e not rightly" conslitutcd. ‘ 11 est Impossible que la 
Kdpubliqucvaiirc ricn' sTTea "timlllesTqui sow les piliers d’lcelle, sont 
mai fondees ’ * 

It must be remembered that to Bodm the nghtly constituted 
family involves a ' droit gouvcmeioent ' A man who should own no 
duties to wife and children and should treat them as mere slaves 
would be a meio slave owner and not the head of a manage Bodin 
.argued at length * tha t slavery is UDjust and no xious. He wouRTnot 
allow that it wasTslnctly peaking, 'rnTnatufai' so ancient and 
enduring a fact, he thought, could hardly bo called that, since nothing 
unnatural can last long. Slavery, hhe the fam ily itself, a rose imme- 
diately from the n ature of hun mn de sires. Ifct-rm a sense, it was 
to him ‘ unnatural *~b"ecau8e u^ust. in contradiction, that is, to that 
law of nature which shines on all like the sun. There is radical injus- 
tice, ho declared, m a system under which wise men may bo mastered 
by fools and good men by evil. lIe_argued,_toD i th at exp erience 
^s.6hQWn.that slavery is dangerous and h armful to society. Slavery, 
then, has no place in the rightly constituted me'naje^ ^ 

Tho farmly it might bo said constitutes, according to Bodin, the 
first and ‘ natural ’ form of the State. The authority of the head 
of the family is tho only form of authority which is strictly ‘ natural ’ 

* It has been pointed out by Prof. Chwviri that to give tho husband an 
unlimited power of divorcing tho wife would tend to destroy the family and so 
defeat Bodin’s own purpose But Bodin, I BUppose, must have assumed that if 
marriage were rightly conceived and wives effectively made subject, any tendency 
to the abuse of the power of divorce would be cheeked by convention and public 

* lb., I. 4. ed. 1680. p 32. 

* Ib . 1. 4 
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in that it develops inevitablj*. Kevertheless, under Bodin’s dehnitlon 
tie nmcgt is not a State. Tie State^is an association o/,£ss^« 
recognizing ‘ puissance souveraine *, In tie order of time the fonna* 
tioa of societies preceded the formation of the State. Fannies 
gronped themselves about advantageous sites, vere drawn into trad* 
and into co-operation for defence and other common purposes, 
developed a common worship. Then followed union among these 
loose assodations. In the process of amalgamation war and conquest 
played a large part. Bodin was not so mnch interested as logically 
he should have been in the question of how the State came to be formed. 
But two things were clear to him. The State is only fully fonned 
when ' pnissauce souvcraiue * is recognized and the family remauj 
always the essential unit of the structure. 

‘ Puissance sonverame essentially an unlimited power of csVirJ 
law for itself, is the mark of the fully-formed State ; but, ebvicmly. 
It can Only be an instrument. The State could not conceivally 
be formed for the sake of ‘puissance souveiaine’. ^Vhat were tie 
ends for which the State came into existence and for which * puiswa« 
aouvcrtdne * waa recognized ? The family, it seems, existed ody f?? 
the sake of primal needs and universal desires. Following Ariftctif, 
Bodin eeems to conceive of the State as distinguished from the 
by its recognition of higher and larger ends. The end of the State, 
however, he emphatically declares, is not mere ‘ happiaets 
the ‘ well order^ ’ Republic may be poor and miserable. Kc? cm 
unity be rationally conceived as an end. It is due to the abfnrf 
conception of unity as an end in itself that men have advocated fcm- 
mnnism. Commuaisin, to Bodin, is ab^Iutely. incompatible with a 
wdl-ord^ed State or even with anyUtsie at alL TheideacfalevcH^t 
Quality of goods and honours is merely absurcL Such a concept.'cu 
is contrary to nature *. incompatible, that is, with the nature of man. 
Upon the recognition of private property and the natural inequs-ty 
of man the State rests absolotely. Take away private property 
the family itself will disappear. ‘ En otant les cots Tien et i.i®. 
on mine lea fosdesents de toutea Eepubliquea.’ • 

The end of the State, according to Bodm, cannot be stated as 
anything leas than the realitstsoa of aH pood for mind and locy. 

sense the tody must come first, A State that lacks *■ 
rubsjteace will have no great care for moral cr intellectual 
State, covKument ^wni_ ccncer n^t self 
with ]u^i^ d^ ^ ce and economl e** All the aaine, it ** *~*.^'^ 
tioa of^ virtue of morai and mteilcctual values, for ‘ virtue ine-..-'* 
trowledge, that is tie final, justifying end. ' Le premier ct f.unc^r 
but de loute repubbqne doit etre U vertu.* * 

‘ n. 4. S*e tlfo J/cOoiM. Ci«?. '!• * *' 
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But Bodin docs not say that the State comes into existence thtough 
an increasingly clear recognition o! its true end. He did not cleariy 
see that recognition as a process m time past. Never anywhere docs 
he give any clear and coherent account of how or why tte loose early 
associations ol families were transformed into States. 

' Toute P.ipubLi\uo,‘ he wrote, ' prend ongine de U famillo mulUpli&nt peu 
a peu, ou bfen tout & coup a'iUblit d’une multitude ramawee ou d'une coloaie 
tir4o d’une autre IMpubUque. . . Or i’wno et I'autre It4publiqu8 •'<Ubbt per 
le violence de« plus forts ou clu coneentement des uni qui aiwujettissent volonUire* 
ment aui aulrcs Lur plelne el entltre IibertS, poor en 6tre par eu* di*po*6 par 
puisaance iouveraii>e aana lol ou bien k eertamea loii et cenditloos ' > 

It is clear from this passage that be did not think that the State was 
always and everywhere established by force. Yet he certainly 
imagmed that the State very commonly onginated m some kind of 
conquest : monarchy, he seems to have tlwugbl, always did. He 
speaks of what be calls ' seigneurial ' monarchy, which was to him the 
carUest kind, as being rightfully established over a people whom eon* 
quest has ngbtfully made slaves * But all hia language on this subject 
18 confused and iocooclustve. If slavery be radically unjust bow can | 
conquest make peopie slaves rightfully t Again, who is this conqueror ' 
and where does his force come from t Is be already the bead of a 
State, possessing 'puissance souveraioeM But in that case what 
happens at the conquest is not the creation of a new State but the 
extension of an old one ; and we ate no nearer the origin of the State 
than before. Bodio could not have thought that the State was 
really created by mere ‘ force The human exercise of force can be 
nothing but an expression of will, and to say that the State is created 
by force is not so much an erroneous as a meaningless assertion. 
But Bodin was caught in the net of lua own definition. All he meant 
was that, since wherever there is * puissance souvetaino ’ there is a 
State, and smeo the recognition of * puissance souveraine ’ may be 
compelled by fear. States may be and have been estabhshed by force. 
Even so, he seems for the moment to have forgotten that by his own 
definition there is no State without * droit gouvemement ‘. 

It is clear, too, that when a State is, in this sense, established by 
conquest, the process involves no recognition of what Bodm de.<icribcs 
aa the ends of the State. The State may exist without any reference 
to itVends I Tins, in fact, is jneciBely what Bodin did tlduk. All 
that is necessa^ to constitute a State is the acceptance of ‘ puissance 
souveraine and the ‘ ends ’ Bodin speaks of are not those of the 

‘ lUp., IV, 1, e<l. 1680, pp. 603, 604 In the Latin version we re^ ' qui »6 
Ubertatemque suam tub ^leriut impemim ao arhltnum tponte tubjeeerunt 
Ed. 1691, p. 680. 

• Ib , II, S. 
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only from the Sovereign's Banction. It holds good only so long oa it 
pleases the Sovereign to treat it os law,^ 

B nt Sove reignty involves more than a mere power to make law ; 
for it 7s liot the same thing as mere, actual power. A distinction 
has to be established A legal dictatorship, absolute while it lasts 
but limited m tune, would not be a sovereignty ; it could be only the 
creation oi a Sovereign. Soverdgnty must be permanent it can 
suffer no limitation in time, in ^^lon or in law.* For, rightly 
considered, sovereignty belongs rather to the State itself than to the 
Sovereign. It is ‘ la puissance absolue et perpetuello d’une R^pub- 
lique absolutely vested or realized in a Sovereign. It can be con- 
ferred, but it cannot be conferred on conditions If rulmg powers 
were conferred conditionally sovereignty would remain with those 
who conferred it.* 

There are things, Bodin points out, that, just because he con 
always do anything, the Sovereign cannot do He cannot bind bis 
successor because, in the nature of the case, his successor cannot be 
bound. ^Vhat is even more important to understand is that he cannot 
bind himself. He cannot, conceivably, limit bis own powers. Essen- 
tially, it seems, sovereignty conaista in a right always to do anything. 
Obviously such a right is incapable of Iioutation. Morally the sovereign 
ought to hold himself bound by any promises he makes, so for, at 
least, as consideration of the general welfare allows him to keep 
them. But that ia a matter between himself and God. Legally he 
can never be bound even though he wish to be so. Willy-nilly he 
must remain always legibu$ solvUu. It seemed strange to Bodin 
that anyone could conceive of the Bovereign Pnnee ns bound by his 
own law ; for that means simply by his own will, ’ a thing by nature 
altogether impossible'.* .A Soverei g n may be m ortal but sovereignty 
. is indestructible . 

, Bov ereigntv t o Bod in_j8_a, recognized and u nl i m ited authority 
--. ^0 make law. However it arose it b always and necessaril y in^iisible. 
FoTT^uHIimted authority to make law involves and includes^ 
other powers and b not ideally separable. To talk of mixed sovereign- 
ties or partial sovereignties is to talk mere nonsense. The ‘ mixed 
state ’ in this sense simply cannot exist. ‘ 11 ne s en est jamab trouv6 
et il ne se pent fane ni meme imaginer, attendu que Ics marques de 
souveramet6 sont indivisibles.’ * Under a constitution in which 
division of sovereignty is attempted, ‘ il faudra toujours en venir 


!o msjoro potesUte. neo legibua nllis, nee tempore defin- 


' Rep., X, 10, p. ! 

• * MftjentM vero i 
itur • Ed 1691, p 126. 

• ‘ iSuratnum jmpenum conditions aliqiia Tel lege detum, eummuin n 
Rep., I, 8. ed. 1691, p 130. 

• Rep , VI, 4, p. 966. * Ib . H. 1. P- 
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am aimes jusqu’a ce que la sonverainete demrare a un prince on a 
la momdre partie du petiple on a tont le people Soreregntr 
was concei ve by Bodin independently. of its fom . In ^’’n.onircir 
it wiih one man, in an aristocracy it rests witlT some relstiTriy 
Email gronp, m a democracy with the nninerical majority of tie whole 
community. Quite distinctly Bodin defines democracy as tie fore 
reignty of a numerical majority of the whole people.* Though it 
seemed clear to him that the sorereignty of a group must always 
be theoretical rather than real,* yet wherever sovereignty is regarded 
as existing, whether in a single person or a body of persons, there, 
theoretically at least, sovereignty and the State exist. In no other- 
wise can the State exist at alh 

It is a mistake to suppose that Bodin’a conception of soverKguty 
was cl^ or complete. Often he seems to have been thinking cf 
sovereignty as a mere legal fact. It seemed to lum that the mere 
existence of law implied the existence of a sovereign in his sense. 
For law, he thought, must be conceived as command and command 
is an act of will and the expression of will must be Kicgle cr there 
is no co mman d, and once a sovereign will is rtcognired its actca 
cannot logically be limited by law. Yet evidently this absolute 
law-making power which, apparently, belongs to the community and 
is actua l l r ed in some legal sovereign, cannot be a mere legal fsft. 
It might as well be said that it is a mere legal fiction J since, what- 
ever law may say, no ruler can actually do anything he pleases. The 
question, to Bodin, was never really one of mere legal fact ; 
it was always essentially a question of the obli^tion to obey. 
seems to be asserting the existence in all ' republics * of an rnlim iw j 
authority to which all owe obedience as a doty. Whence is tjg 
aji thoritV derived and on w hat is it based.! Bodin g ave no distyt, 
answer, to the question,^ Evidgntly t>iis sovcrcigaty cl ^*^J**^ 
always on recognition : he never suggests that he conceived c- 
sovereignty as capable of existing unrecognised. He thought of t-^ 
r^gnition now as creating the State, now as something 
highly desirable, now as connected with the conception cf the true 
end of the State or even as cecesiaij in view of that end. h* 
did not attempt to make it clear how this recognition originated « 
even why it is desirable. He speaks of sovereignty as b«rg ^ 
lish^, or appropriated, by force: but eWdently a toxtTr.^\y t-*' 
is either inherent or necessary, is not created by force in KtJ', 
even though an actual sovereign mav be. He speaks of it, ajo. ** 
being conferred. ‘ Le people ou Ics lej^eurs d’une Kcpullique 
doancf puremest et timplemenl la puissance souverame et 
a qutlqu’tm pour disposer dcs Liens, des pe.Tonnes et de 
i son plaisir.* Bat this, recminglv, is a mere transference cl I'?*' 

» P.tp . II. 1. p. r05 • Ib , II, 7. * • For Ita ispertaet p- 
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Bovcreigiity from one to another At least the ‘ people ' that givca 
mutfr-bave possessed it ^ 

Confusedly, Bodia seems to have thought that legal sovereignty 
must ho the formal expression of a sovereignty inherent m the nature 
of human association and determined by its ends. If the end of 
political association ho the renlixation of all possible good, if, thereforo, 
the government should have power to control all relations, the recog- 
nition of a BOvercignty unlimited m l^w seemed to him to be a neecsaity 
Since the end of the State 13 an unlimited good, the State must itself 
possess sovereignty iclthis absolute sense or contradict itself by admitting 
that its end is unattamable. It seemed to him to follow that in every 
State there must bo a recognized li^al sovereign with unlimited powers 

To^Bay_thnt Bpdin thought of the recognition of sovereignty as 
the only radicafrernedy lor the disorders of lus own Franco, is true 
but is far from BufEcicnt To him it seemed that the conception of 
legally complete sovereignly at once explamed and justified political 
Bociety. It ensured order and unity, it defined the duty of the citizen, 
it answered all questions Bodm argued that it had long existed 
and did still exist m fact and in law. But ho was still more concerned 
to argue that it must exist It must exist because it is implied m 
the veiy notion of maQ>made Uw and because it alone explamed 
political society. Ifow it had come into existence he hardly inquired. 
It was enough that actually men bad everywhere set up pobtical 
society and that in this, so it seemed to Iw, sovereignty m fact 
was logically involved. The long continuance of political society 
proved to him that its existence accorded with the will of God. Since 
it is the will of God that roan should realize good m political society, 
the sovereign Pnnee may even be called God’s vicar. * Puisqu’il n y 
a rien do plus grand en terre apria Pieu que les pimees souverams,' 
he wrote, ' ct qu’ils sent etablis de lui coromo sei lieutenants . . . qui 
m4prise son prince souverain, il m6pnse Dieu duquel il eat I’image.’ * 
Bodm sometimes uses language that might have been used by Barclay, 
but It might equally have been used by Calvin. Barclay’s Pnnee la 
sovereign by virtue of a special divine commisaion. Bodm believed 
in the divme nght of Kings only in the sense m which almost every one 
of his time believed in it. God created all things ; but sovereignty 
and sovereigns were, to Bodin, created by no apccial act of God. 
Sovereignty was to him of man’s creation ; it aroao from the nature |( 
’' of man a nd~ of human needs _B n^ aspiratioav You can ^'mihate ' 
Trom Bodin’a /fepublic all his references to God, and to Princes aa the 

* ^tp , I, 8, p 128, ‘ Nam popnlns •uinmutn petpetuumque impenum in 
oives, ao vitao nceisque potest«teni. legibus omnibus sotatum uni ex embus 
tribusro potest' Ed. 1B1>\, p. 130. It la nutewortby that, bote, both tbo 
* RipubUquo * and the ‘ swgnoum ’ of the French version disappear. 

•lb., 1, 10, p. 211, 
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lieutenants of God, and the whole etnicture will stand unal>r*d 
But jf you eliminate God from the system of Barclay nothing whaterer 
will remain. 

We are still far from havmg reached the end of the compleiitie* 
and confusions of Bodm’s theory of sovereignty. It appears, after 
all, that Bodm did not conceive of sovereignty as necessarily in volvinr 
a strictly unlimited power, even in law. His Sovereign is, or at lean 
may be, restramed in three difierent wa)*s. He is, in a sense, bonr'J 
alwa)*3 by natural law , he may or may not be restrained by whit 
Bodm, like all the French jurists of his time, calls ‘fundamental’ 
laws or ‘ leges impeni ’ , he is bound always to respect the sanctity 
of property and of the family, which together form the foundaticni 
of the State. 

* Mais quant aux lois divines et natuielles,' wrote Bodin in that 
eighth chapter of the Erst book of the Rejn^hlxc in which he commmced 
his exposition of sovereignty ’ tons lea princes de la terre y sent 
sujets et n’est pas cn leur puissance d y contrevenir, s'ils ne venl-nt 
ftre coupables de Itee-majeste divine. ... Et par ainsi la puissance 
absolue des pnnces et seigneuries souveraines ne s’ctend aucxcesett 
aux lois de Dieu et de nature.’* His declarations to this eE<ct are 
emphatic and uncompromising. He makes, however, no attempt 
to define precisely in what ways natural or divine law bmita lie 
Sovereign's nght of action, though he does mention mnnier ani 
robbery as among the forbidden thinp. It is indeed clear that ie 
views the obligation of the Sovereign to respect natural law as moral 
only and as involving no strictly legal obligation. ’Tkere w be 
lawful means of compelling the Sovereign’ to obey even divine Uw. 
It might seem therefore that if any question arises, it is a qcesti^ 
for the Soveregn’s own consaence alone. But this is not quite t_? 
case. It is not a matter for the conscience of the Soverriga 
the consciences of other people may be concerned. Bodm 
states the dificulty clearly and frankly.*^ Since, he asks, no 
need obey an order which the subordinate magistrate who 
has no right to give, even though such order be in itself just *- 
reasonable, ‘comment serait tenu le magutrat d’oWir 
lea mandements du prince cn choses injuries et deshonset« • 
ce cas le prince franchit et brise lea boraes aaertes de la lei de D c’ 
et de nature P * The question was, obviously, a serious one. c 2 ce 

Ucvled- •I>eU rwrcraistli'cr* Dejvre 

Mb., I. 8. p. 12X j 

4. p. 4U. IfltLc 

nafutra'.a cztrt fiae* prorinci** aat »5{iT*q5ija jere deleft 
icp«^=.*a miiMrt (u Mt, Uzsetai fc«s«taci «l C.bd qcod jaleley: 
rai-iM pnr-ipi turpi* tt irjuiU pf»e«jc«:U pi.-elttBr T IV) 

i'5p>*ni * r.*ta,»* ip** pcvitr* noTrt me nme I'gr* at 

»*tr*tu p*-nn=pi.’ Ed. p. dCI. 
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the Sovereign can practically act only through agents, and Bodin 
discusses it seriously. Ho distinguishes clearly between an order 
from the Prince which merely contravenes the Prince’s own law 
and an order which is inconsistent with the law of God. In the former 
caso the Prince is merely acting inconsistently with his own standing 
orders* That is not the magistrate’s business and the magistrate, 
his conscience unconcerned, is bound to obey. But what, for instance, 
if the Prince orders a slaughter of manifest innocents ? The prmciple 
uncompromisingly stated by Bodin is clear and simple The magis- 
trate must bo quite sure of h« ground ; but if he is quite certain that 
the order he has received is contrary t o the law of n ature, he is bound 
to disobey it There is no question of any right of rebellion imless 
mere disobedience ho rebellion The unhappy official is not entitled, 
Iffie the magistrate of the Vtndtaae, to set about organizing armed 
revolt He is bound to disobey and nsk the consequences Yet it 
is not clear how such a recalcitrant is to bo punished. An order for 
his punishment would bo manifestly unjust and contrary to natural 
law, and all Ins fellow magistrates and officials would be bound to 
ignore it. An order of the Sovereign eccn by all to be unjust and 
iniquitous could not be carried into effect nor, practically, would 
punishment bo possible, if all did their duty. There is no escape 
from this conclusion ; not is there any ground for supposing that 
Bodin would have sought to escape it. No more then medieval 
bclicvcta in natural Uw could Bodin believe in a sovereignty strictly 
unlimited. 

Sovereignty viewed in abstraction, divorced from all circumstance, 
is not, it seems, quite the same thing as actual sovereignty. An 
actual 8ovcrcign_tnay_bo b ound by ‘ Icg csjropcrii ‘ These are de- 
scribed by IJ^in as laws ‘ qui conccrncnt I’etat du Royaume et de 
rdtahlisscment d’lcclui . , . anncx^cs ct unies avec la couionne 
He speaks of them as those laws on which the sovereign power is itself 
based and founded. In the kingdom of Franco he recognizes only 
two such laws and they arc those which were recognized aa ‘ funda- 
mental ’ by all French jurists of bis time the Salic Law and the law 
prohibiting alienation of domain ‘ Lo domamo oppartient a la 
R^pubhque,’ he declared. ' La BfipuWiquo I’apporto au Pnuce 
comme dot a son 6poux pour la tuition, dHenae ct entrencment d icello 
et que Ics rois no se peuvent appropner cn eorto quclconque.’ * Con- 
cermng the Salic Law bo argued at length that it was for Franco 
indefeasible, binding absolutely on the monarch. Most of his argu- 
ment on the subject is concerned with Franco merely and not with the 


* It$p , I, 8, p. 137. ' Quantum vero ad impcni leges attinet, cun sint cum 
Ipaa majestste eonjuncUe, Prineipcs nco cas abrogare nca iis derogaro posaun . 
I5d 1691, p. 139. 

• Ib . VI, 2. 
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State as such. Bet it appears dearly that, in Bodin’s vieTr, furdi- 
mentil la^s, biadiag on the sorereiga, may eiist as part of the cen- 
Etitubon of a monarchy. Even m law sovereignty teed tet le 
unconditioned : and Bo^ evidently thought that it should net 
Yet he had declared elsewhere that sovereignty cannot be conferred 
on conditions. How did these ‘ leges imperii ’ originate I They 
cannot have onginated in an act of the SoTereign, for the Sovereign 
can bind neither himself nor Hs successors. 

Would Bodin have admitted that sovereignty in the fullest s»n.«^, 
sovereignty as he had described it detached fcom crcumstance, d:i 
not actually exist m France * I fed sure that he would have admi:**! 
no such thing It wonld seem that he conceived of his ‘ leges imp^m ’ 
as logically involved in the necessary conditions of actual forere.gnly. 
If sovereignty be vested m an herniary monarch there must le a 
law of succe^on , and this law. whatever it may be, may l*e ceneeved 
as necessarily binding the monarch who owes hia crown to it. Eoim’i 
acceptance of the rule about domain as fundamental is more dJ5:~t 
to account for. Did he argue that if the King aUenates his dcmiia 
he depnves hmself of the means of fulnlling his hmetion I Sovereguty 
exists for the sake cf the Stat e, for thetahe . that i«*cf_tie attams'iJ 
"of the ends for w luch t he Smte exists . The Sovereign, ih^tfrre, 
cannot be iogicaiJy conceived « kaving a right to deprive himself cf 
the means of action. Bodin does not exactly say these tiinp : H 
seems as though he must have thought theml But what he says « 
that the domain belongs to the Republic. WTiat, then, is the ReptV-t 
apart from ita sovereignty ? In all this there is, if not ptiss inccn- 
eistency, at least serious confu-rion. 

The monarchy has been endowed with a domain and this endev- 
ment may be conceived as having crimnaBy l>ecn made cut^ cf t_e 
property of those who recognired the eoveregn. It was imr-*- 
from the etart that the Tvtr’g must * li> e of his own and tinte, if b* 
hid nothing of his owa, he could not live, he must not ahenste d-'miin. 
Bodin does not put the matter quite liie this * nor do I 
that he would, in any case, have done so. Yet this w^y cf pv.-.^ 
it would seem to fit in with his view of the relation li^wt-n t_f 
SoTcrrign and propertv. For Bodin declared quite dimnotly 1-^. 
tie Sovereign could, normaUv, tote no man's p-fperty and no pa.^ 
cf any man's prtTperty without obtaining, ia some ten.^, hi’ *’*^7 
We come, here, to what is practically by far the mc< imj^rta::*. c* 
the imi tations of fovereiuntv accordmg to Bodin. SoTerK.-*y. ^ 
appear*, does not necessarily include the nght to levy djwrt 


e vrjT E,*a.'JT dae* da w. 
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without consent. In a ' Beigneun&I monarchy ’ the monarch may 
possess euch a right it does not enst m well-regulated States. ^ 

It seems significant that thu rather bewildering assertion is made'^’^ 
by Bodm incidentally and that no great stress is laid on it. Yet itT' 
is not easy to be sure wfiat this aig^ea. Much of Bodin’s language 
on the subject is ambiguous m phrasing or m reference. IVhen ho 
denounces the arbitrary seizure of pnvate property by the Prince 
as mere robbery and quotes Seneca with approval m the connection,! 
be IS merely denouncmg a breach of natural law. He is thintnTig not 
of taxation but of mere occasional confiscations. Yet at times he 
seems to be confusmg such arbitrary confiscation of the property 
of individuals with actual taxation. In any case, m one passage 
at le ^t, he s eems^to. assert .that .aJiight^o tax-is-cot-includei m 
^orerfigntyT** II n’est en la puissance de pnnee du monde,’ he wrote, 

‘ Jc~lever impot a son plaisir sux Ic peuple, non plus que prendre 
lea biena d’autrui ’ , and referred to the famous remark to that efiect 
of Piihppe de Commmes.* Elsewhere he seems to imply that in 
Prance, except at least under extraordinary circumstances, direct 
taxation cannot be levied save under a grant from the Estates. ‘ S’ll 
est besoin de lever deniets, he writes, • cela ne se peut faire que par 
les Etats du peuple. et d« cheque province, \nlle ou coauaunaot^.’ * 

If this does not mean that the l^tates are entitled to refuse the grant 
^ked for, it means nothing In another passage he lays down that, 
if urgent need arises, the Pnnee will be justified in levying a tax 
without waiting for a grant. But this implies clearly that the right 
to tax property at wiU does not attach to sovereignty, 

It is astonishing that Bodm should have made these assertions 
almost casually, almost without argument, without any attempt to 
reconcile them with, or exhibit their relation to, his theory of 
Sovereignty. He m akes them _Min03t as th ough they were self- 

evident .truths, joeSing io . discussion. ~ 

“^In discussing the financial position and resources of the French 
monarchy Bodm dealt last of all with direct taxation. 

‘ Le scptiime ineyen,’ he wrote, ' est «ur les sajeta, auqwel il ne fant jamais 
venir si tous les autres mojens ne detaiUeat et que la necessity prease de pourvow 
ftia R^publiqae, sequel cas, puisqucls taitionetd^fc/'scdesparticuLeMd^pend 
de la consecration du pubbe, e’est bien rsison que chscun s'emplois . alors Ice 
charges et lujpositio&s sur les sujets sont tree ]ustes, car U n'y a rten plus juste que 
ce qui set h^cessaire.’ * 


1 ‘ Ad rsges potestas omnium pertinet, ad singulos propnetas.* See Jlep; 

I, fi. 

• ‘ Ego Veto coeteiis rcgibus non phis m eo genets quam regibus Anglorum 
boere puto ; cum netao fit tam improbos tyrannus qut abena bona dinpere sibi 
fas esse putet, ut Efuiippus Conumns,’ etc. Ed. 15fii. I, 8, p. 96- 

• Btp , HI, 7. * Ib . VI, 2, p. 
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He would teem, then, to hare thought of direct taxation as s Urt 
resource, exceptional in its nature and justified oalj hr dire cecesntT. 
Such taxation, under normal conditions, would be a mere srbitmr 
fidrure of property, indistinguishable from brigandage, a manifest 
breach of the Uw of nature. Erea when ‘necessity’ was sl!es*d 
to justify it, the necessity must be generaJlr recognired and a fcrnal 
assent pven to the levy. 

But such an interpretation of Bodin’s words raises diSculti's. 
It ignores the fact that Bodin knew better. In the very chapter 
just quoted from he pointed out that it would be absurd to advocate 
the suppression of the * tallies ’ or even their reduction to what tier 
had amounted to under Louis XJI. He knew and declared that the 
domam had been largely alienated already. He was aware of tie 
extent of the Crown ’a debts. He held, quite justly, that enonnous 
aanngs could be efiected by an end of waste and peculation. 

But he knew that the King could not possibly, in any case, ' live cf 
his own 

Did Bodin really mean that the political sovereign has no right, 
of his own mere wiJJ and judgement, to tax property for public pur* 
poses 1 Of did he mean that, whatever may be the cas» in dcsocrac;'*. 
sovereign princes at least have no such right ? If he meant that, 
he was denying full sovereignty to any prince. It might be suggested 
that he really meant neither of these things. The importance ef 
any such asserton must have been clear to him. If he really meant 
to assert either of these propositions, why did he no* state it h^y 
and give reasons t He was emphatic in declaring that the confijcatjos 
of individual properties is mere robbery, unless justified under rul*s 
of law. But the larger, quite different and immensely more importan* 
proposition he lays no rtress upon. ^STen he aaid that no I^g 
earth could tax his subjects without coaseat, can it be thst he meact 
only that, by common consent, it has been established in custom, 
thst in practice the King ehall not co so t 

But Iain’s words and hia references to the granting powtf w 
Estates will hardly bear this interpretation. It has been maintained, 
on the other hand, that in giving the * Estates ’ power frw3y to grant 
or refuse taxation, Bodin not mcrelv took awav with one hsn'l tie 
sovereignty he had ^vea with the other, but handed it over to tie 
Estates. It has been argued that his avstem reallr pUcea foverr-gnty 
with the ‘ p^ple ’ and that be must 'have conceived the 
of France as a * constitutional ’ monarchy . His view of it, it is 
differed from that of SeTsselxalv because Bodin, lawyer and jiSwo* 
pher, must needs define what Seyssel had left vague. 
on this -new of bis meaning, Wongs reaffv to the cornmnuity jts<.>. 
It is indivisible, perpetual a-d unconditioned, e by the Uw of catu-w-. 

But the actual l*gal SoTeeiga ia a delegate end does cot pMe«» 
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abiolute lovercignty, even tliw»gli no one may either command or 
punish him.' 

1 do not think that ih\% way of potting the matter crpreasca what 
was in Bodin’s mind. Since, according to Bodin, eoveteiguty may 
be coafwTcd by the people, it may mdcocl be argued that, on bis own 
showing, Mveragnty ongiMlly_lWon^wl to ‘the people’, that w Jo 
aj somoncat maiQ^Cy~Cf ^he community. In a democracy it remains 
with ^BH maj^ty. But, at feast, ^mIio males it clear that when 
conlerrcd if is conTerred entire. Sovereignty may be conceived as 
' the power of a State ’ ; but Bodm thought of it always as power 
actualized in a legal Soycreign. Essentially it is a power of making 
EtW^and what Bodin above all insists upon is that such power canned 
logically be conceived as divided or as leplly limited or conditioned. 
Nor is there a phrase m the JlepuUu: which euggeats that he ever 
thought of the King in France as not possessing full eovereignty m 
his own sense. In discussing the position of the Estates in France 
he denies emphatically that the Estates have any share in sovereignty.* 

We are forced, I think, to the conclusion that, to Bodin, the Prince 
has no ngh^ to levy taxes at his pleasure because a power of arbitrary 
taxation is somehow inconsistent with the purposes for which 
sovereignty exists or with the existence of the State itself. We 
must not misrcpTCvmt Bodm by repreeenting his thought as clearer 
than it was ; and that his thought on this subject was confused u 
not doubtful. But the root of bis aasertion seems to he in his con* 
ception of the relation of the family and of property to the State. , 
The family was to him the indispensable unit of pobtical society' 
and private property ho associated absolutely with the family. I 
Propert y was to him sacred for this if fo ^no o ther reason To say 
that tbe'Boveieign Is'Hol bound lb “respect property isTo say that 
ho is not honnd to respect the State itacU, for the destruction of one 
would be the destruction of the other. The necessity, for the Pnnee, 
of obtaining a grant before levying direct taxes on property is not 
derived from any sort of ‘ sovereignty of the people ', but simply 
from the fact that to allow the Sovereign power to destroy the State 
is inconsistent with the ends for which sovereignty exists. Bodin 
must have known that lawyers bad long been claiming an unlimited 
power of taxation for the King of Prance. To him, perhaps, that was 
just bemuse they bad never understood the reel meaning and basis 
of sovereignty. Sovereignty m ust bo c onceived as absoIutc_^nd 
legally u nlimite d ^n telamon tojhe ends for whi ch the State exists : 

It cannot rationally b^so conceivul except in relerence to those ends. 
Bodin’s admission that, in case of diro need and urgency, the Pnnee 

‘ ThU U the view tskea by A. Franck in Jitjormalwi rt Fvllteisit* dt 
VEuropr, IL 

• ‘ W lo Prince souverain wt lujet ana Etata, il n’est ni Prince nl souveraw. 

^p.,1,8. Again and again hedcclaret thatibcKingi* role eoverciga/nFraoce. 
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coold rigbtfuDj levy taxation without waiting for consent, was logical]/ 
quite accordant with this pnnciple. Such a right involved no power 
to destroy If this interpretation of Bodin’s language be correct, 
then, in spite of his confessjona, he cannot tightly be accused of radical 
inconsistency. The assertion that the legal Sovereign cannot tax 
without consent is no doubt inconsistent with the Hobbesian concep- 
tion of sovereignty. But Bodm’a conception is radically diferent 
from that of Hobbes. Between Hobbe s and Bodin j3 ^no.pere.difer- 
ence of degree, but rather a gr^t guIf~Eie<l. 

To say that Bodin’a main contribution to political thought wu 
his conception of a sovereignty, absolute and unlimited, as logieaD/ 
mvolved m the conception of the State, is at once ambiguous xed 
jn^cuKfe . It is not'true that Bodin concciv^ of sovereignty as 
an unlimited right. It may, perhaps, be said that he thought cf 
it as legally limited only by auch ‘ leges impeni ’ as were logical!/ 
involved in the position assigned to an actual Sovereign. But certainly 
he did not conceive it as unconditioned or as involving a right to 
do anything It existed only to subserve the ends for which the 
State cxistwl ; and only in relation to those ends could it be ccTnceirf>I 
as existing at all. He thought of all political sovereignty as necessarf/ 
and absolutely bmited by the law of nature, the measure of which 
was the common consciousness of right end wrong. Bodin saw no 
dlfBculty here : he refers always to this natural law as sometlung 
that 13 clearly known to all men. A conception of sovereignty m 
actually creating right would have seemed to him an atheistic 
blasphemy. It is nght, according to him, to obey the Sovereign is 
view of the ends for which sovereignty exists : but it is wrong to oV/ 
him if be command injustice. Nor is this all : for, to D^ia, tie 
etructure of the State implies, at least in all well-ordered Stales, lie 
recognition of limitations to aovgeign power. Three things to Bod ia 
were esscr^tl in the structure ^ po litical Pocietyl:'_eo^e]reig nt)'. u e 
fanuiy anS^rivate pro perty And the last were first. The Sovereign 
could nol ralioaaliy“be conceived as having a right to destroy that 
which he existed to maintain and which alone justified his eiistesee 
To allow the Sovereign a right to tax property at pleasure se^’ined to 
Bodin to bo inconsistent with the conception of the State. He was 
quite Willing to allow that in case of emergency the Pnnee may levy 
taxes without consent and that it is for the Prince to judge wh^n 
emergency has arisen. But whatever practical difficuUi^ nur- 
foUow on this admission, it docs not affect the principle. The Sovere.gn 
can no more tax at pleasure than he can bind himself. To do Ue o^.-« 
would^dcstroy sovereignty ; to do the other might destroy tie ^ .a.^c^ 
Eodin’a theory of sovereignty i% first of all, one which, aceepticg 1-- 
distinctjpn between right and wrong a.s alrvilutc and 
cannot admit the exL'tcnce of any unhmitc*! human right. H re--*, 
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laithennoTO, upon a conceptjon of the etrnctnrc of the State which 
involves limitation of any legal power Confusedly Bodin aaw that 
to conceive of Sovereignty as a mere legal fact is to conceive of it as 
mere legal fiction. 

It must, too, bo pointed out Jhat in the bate c onception of an 
_unlimited legal sovereignty there nothm^r new . Actually the 
h'rench civilians of the rcignof Francis I had claimed for the French 
King a right less limited than was claimed by Bodm. It is true 
that they had hardly troubled to generalize their conception • they 
were thinldng of France and its law and not of the State in generah 
But, long before, Pope Boniface VIII had claimed for the Pope a 
sovereignty mora extensive and complete than any conceived by 
Bodm. Neither the conception of law as command not the perception 
that there can only be one Sovereign m a State nor the idea that 
sovereignty consuls essentially m right to make law were in any 
sense new. I am inclined to think that William of Occam and Wychf 
were nearer to a conception of secular autfaonty as absolutely unlimited 
than ever was Bodin. _ It mav^indecd. bo said that3 odi p was th e 
first to decla re _th at th^ distiPCT uhHig rn^lt of 'The State was its 
yeeogniHoo oi i<5il M vereignty. Put this assertioo does little more 
tEan iUustraie tiu(iia*nc>v<; of lomal definition It may be eaid that 
what Bodin did was to detach the notion of eoverciguty from all ciicnm* 
stance and see it as legal theory logically secesaary m all AssooaticaiB 
for other than specifically lumted purposes. It may, perhaps, be 
eaid that in doing this, m detaching the idea of sovereignty from 
association with Emperor, Pope or King and attempting to define 
its nature apart from all circumstance, he was domg what had never 
quite been done before 

J[heorignalityo(J3odin'B theory of sovereignty umaisted assentisEy, 
I thinkj.atJ'iestjn relation to hw own age, In the fact that he did 
flot connect it specifi cal ly and directly with the will of God. 

' Bbv«ei^ty was hot created, for him, "by any special act of 0^ It 

was a creation of man in the only eense in which man can create. 

It came int^ existence because the ends and the nature of human 

_co-operation logically require its eii8tence_ To Bodm sovereignly 

was created by need, as the school of Barclay, implicitly at least, 

denied was possible. Though Bodm himself never quite clearly saw 

what ho was trying to prove, his RefuHic is, amoog other things, 

an attempt to show that political authonty is denv^ from human 

nature and human need. Viewed as a ^mplete whole his theory of 

■Bovereigoty may certainly be fairly said tolba^ngu^al. But of the 

various elements that went to its construction the only one that is 

new is the conceptipmof political society as absolutely and.necessanly 

associated with the eaitcnce of the and^ p nvate ptoperg 

the concep tiQDjif_a^Daeqiien t liniitation ot political ^ ItpontY^. 
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Tills concliision may be a little surprising in view of mnch that ti« 
been written about Bodin : but I do not see how it can be escaped. 

Some at least of the diSculties and ambiguities of Bodin’® exporitioa 
of sovereignty disappear when we read his discussion of tie di£ereat 
kinds of monarchic^ sovereignty. It appears that, after ail, there 
may exist a sovereignty absolutely unlimited save by that law cf 
nature which can never be abrogated. This is what Bodin caBs 
* monarcHe seignennale ‘ or * dominatus The seigneurial conamh 
is regarded in Uw as sole proprietor of everything in his dominicn : 
all property is his and he governs his subjects as slaves.* Bodia 
thought of this form of sovereignty as rightful but as primitive. It 
was, h© says, that which was earhest established among men,* and 
he appears to think that, in Christendom at least, it exists no longer. 
But how could he conceive of ench a monarchy as constitnti:^ a 
State, smee, under such conditions, neither private property nor 
the family can have any assured existence, even if they exist at ah t 
The mconsistcncy is, 1 think, only verbal Seigneurial monarchT 
corresponds to an incomplete recognition of the nature of eocirty 
and Its needs. We may sar, perhaps, that Bodin saw * fcigceurial 
monarchy ’ as the first step towards the formation of a true State. 

It is clear at least that, to Bodia, a seigneurial monarchy does 
not constitute a ‘ r^pabli^e bien ordonn^e I The m oBsrM y_ jf 
every well-ordered State is a ‘oonarchie roj'ale, ‘o^i^tJm® one 
in which the 'monarch is obedient to the laws of nature as are fcis 
subjects to him, * laissant fa liberty naturellc et la propriety dea ties* 
a chacun The form of the definition implies that it is only in th^ 
type of monarchy that the true ends of the State and its rtructcrt, 
and the consequent limitations of eovereign power, are definittlj 
r«ognited.‘ Yet, having declared that the Sovereiga rrince has no 
right to do this and that, Bodin will not formally admit that there j* 
any right forcibly to resist his wrongful action. He ju*tilje9 relelhoa 
only against a 'tyrant'. But b© distinguishes carefully between 
the true tyrant and the 'roi tyrannique’. The ‘ monarchic tyT*2* 
nique into which seigneurial monarchy tends to degenerate, is not, 
Oriclly epeatieg, a tyranny. The tj-rant proper is a mere vrsrj^f 
and pretender, who seizes power 'eans election ni droit fucce**’-l tJ 
sort, ci ju«te guerre, ni vocation epcciale de Dieu ’•* Such a mccFtet 


* . n. 2, p. 273. » Ib • • iln-urct i* rrva'-*-’ 

n. 3. p. 279. 'R^x «t qoi m Mrras 

leribss non niiuTisoWqomtcav »;/• prtet»-tq'jat=»«li W * 

*c irruta dotnim* n-qut *5 tuettsr. ecrX’liJ ’ 

•Vorhn-s ’>!cn»fthit rrrxlu' ««rr*-pond* t'> tt,e IVI 

IWUe* of l^e £rcL.h U^er rortweaej f..« i* 

‘Donunitin towerre, Fort/^J" t»d Tf*" 

M dmTfrl frrs to ntie Iiw TW.n .cPirttrt tU t»o 

« Ib.. II. 6. p. 237. 
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in nature may always rightfully l>c resisted and slam But in the 
case of the lawfully powcsswl monarch who behaves tyrannically, ‘ il 
n'apparlicnt & pas un dcs aujets en particulicr ni a tous en general 
crattenter & i'honneur ni a la v>o <Iu Monarque, soit par voio do fait, 
foit par voio do justice, ores qu'il iut commis toutes Jes tntchancctcs. 
impictts et cruautfis qu’on pourrait dire' * For in no case can the 
subject logically bo conceived as possessing any jurisdiction over the 
sovereign, Any sort of ambiguity is totnoved by the words that follow 
Bodin goes on to say that it would lie waste of time to answer the 
‘ frivolous ’ orgumcntation of those who deny what is so evident and 
maintain the proposition that subjects may justly take arms against a 
tyrannical Pnneo It seems clear that to Bodin rebellion is never, 
in any cose or sense, justified. 

Bodin was, no doubt, in a logical difficulty. It was clear to him 
that subjects could have no junadiction in any case over their sovereign, 
since junsdiction denve-s from sovereignty. But it is hard to reconcile 
his nasertion of the absolute unnghtfulness of rebellion with what 
ho says about taxation and about fundamental law. Bedm believed 
at once that the Sovereign could not rightfully do certtin things and 
that, if he did them, there was no remedy. Was be content to think 
that An attempt to tax unjustlycould he defeated by universal passive 
resistance t lie was intensely aware of the dangers and disadvan* 
tages of hereditary absolute monarchy.* He must, too, have been 
aware that even though the recognition of sovereignty be necessary, 
recognition of a particular sovereign Js not A dis nlftccmcn^^jl- 
jiovercig gty would, ns b e put s it, d estroy a Smto* in another sense 
It mignriavFfho'Sfinc. Thdug^io wilf nol admit that rebellion is 
anything but pernicious, ho admits that rebellion may possibly produce b 
good results.* His mind eccras to bnve w'.tvercd between the notion/ 
of Icgal.sovcrcignty as complete and indivisible and the conception! 
of sovereignty os necessarily limited by the nature an<l purposes of ’ 
the State. No State, ho was convinced, can be wclUordcred in which 
the Sovereign does not recognize limits to his right. But, by 1D7G, 
ho had become convinced that no claim to a right to maintain those 
limits by rebellion could bo either lopcally justified or m practice 
anything but ruinous. 

§ 5. THE CONSERVATION OF THE STATE 

I^is the recognition of undivided sovereignty that gives ideal 
unity JtoUio State and such actual unity m co-oj'cration ns is possible. 
}}oiiiiy,~s>cc6r3wfi]y, dc/Inoa rryoluBon ns a dj-<jilaccinent or transfer 
of sovereignty. Tho destruction of sovereign power would, of course, 
destroy the State altogether l a displacement of it ends one State and 

‘ lb., ir, 6. B 302. * See HtP; VI, 4, and p 43fl. 

• Ib., IV, 7, p. 031 
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etarta another. No change in law or cnstom or religion or erca h 
space, 13 of Itself anything but alteration.^ Bat in his lengthy and 
elaborated discussion of the causes of revolution, Bodin, happ2j, 
does not adhere very closely to his definition. He was tiyii^ to 
discover all the factors that xaake for social disturbance and crrll 


war, for the condition that Aristotle called ‘ etaris In the 
chapters epeciaDy devoted to the subject he follows Aristotle closely 
and has apparently obtained many suggestions from ilaehisvelh. 
He was preoccupied with France, but he was, nevertheless, hon<^Jy 
trying to generalize from his knowledge of history. 

Few things are more striking to a reader of the EepuNic thin 
Bodin’s profound sense of the penshable nature of all human amnge- 
ments. The tendency to revolution is always strong and is absohtelT 
constant. Monarchies tend to become ohgarchies, oligarcHea to 
become democracies. Little by little the State reaches its highwt 
point of power and prospenty, but this prosperous condition cann^ 
last long. It 13 true that a State sobdly founded and well regulatol 
is not easily broken down. ‘ Et neantmobs fl n’y a point de repnh* 
lique qui par trait de temps ne souSre changement et qui te rieae 
ea£a k ruiner.’* He seems to see change as the one thing certria. 
It may partly be foreseen and provided against, it may I'e na-e 
gradual or turned to good ends, but, change being always certain, 
the end is cure. 


Beditiona and .revolutions arite^from pan*s_in_ra!cQlshIe_wiILc£ 
th_e unaccountable acts of God. There is no mch as eiasee. 
but there is eomething myaterious and inexplicable in the rria cf 
States. In that astonishing second chapter of the fourth book o* 
the RfyuUie Bodm tries to find roggestions of an explanation in tie 
infiuence of planetary positions and in fortunate and unfortunate 
numerical coincidences. But no wisdom or prudence or human calcu- 


lation can assure stability. Stability, in fact, does cot eifrt in ecr 
world. Yet nrode-re «-,rt Tte C3U5<3 


world, iet prudence and wisdom can do much. The causes H 
unrert and disturbance are to a great extent such as can be removed 
or mitirated Kt- T* :■ t>.» Brtion and rchCT 


or mitigated by governmental action. It is on the action and 
of the Sovereign that such stability as js possible mainly 

The first condition of success is a comprehension of tie nature c* 
the particular State that is to be maintained and the particular 
orders it rafie.T from. It is of little use to know what tt, ideally, t.-- 
best form of State ; and indeed ruch knowledge may be *1;-^-'; 
irrelevant. An effort to make of the State what you think it oumj 
to be may well ruin it completely.* %’iolent remedies 
tried only in desperate cases. RebeUion may po-eilly prods^e 


results, but cnly accidentally. ,, 

The policy to be adopted by different forms cf State fer k- 


* Afj-.. IT. 1. • It., IV, 1, p. J39. • Ib.. K. 3. r- 
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prc?ervation must always more or lean differ. Bodin’s perception 
that an aristocracy will tend to rulo in ono manner, a monarchy or 
democracy in another, was aa clear as was, later, Monte8i]mcu‘fl IIo 
saw, too, quite clearly that the form of the State, that is the mode 
in which its sovereignty is actualized, is independent of the form of 
Its Rovemmcntal system.* A sovereign Pnnee may organize a govern- 
ment aristocratic in personnel, may exalt and privilege a nohility, 
or, on the other hand, ho may destroy nobility and rulo through 
democratic machinery Yet me.uures of self-preservation rnust 
always bo related to the nature of the thing to be preserved. An 
arrangement good m a monarchy may bo ruinous to a democracy • 
‘1a premiJro ct pnncipalo cause do sidition cst I’lncgalitfi’* 
Bodin mentions inequality m possessions, monopolies of offico by any 
class and exemptions from taxation, as abhe dangerous and tending 
to produce sedition. OfTico should never be allowed to bo hereditary ; 
it IS doubtful oven whether it should over bo conferred for life, since 
in that case so few can hope to hold it * 'The practice of leltmg office 
under the Crown is one of the most pernicious that can afflict a State. 
On this point Bodin wrote fccbngly, os well ho might ‘ 11 cst bicn 
certain quo ceux U qui mettent «n vente 1 m ttats, offleos ct benefices, 
ils veudeut aussi U chose la plus sacrie du mondo qui est la justice. 
lU vendcut la r6publique ; dsvcndentlosangdcseujets: ilsvcndent 
ies lois.’ • But most dangerous of all are great inequalities of wealth 

* De toutes les causes dca seditions ct ebangements de Bdpubliques, 
il n'y cn a point do plus grande que les tichcsscs exccisivcs do peu do 
stijets ct la pauvretfi extremo do la plus-part.' • Bo impressed was 
Bodin with tbo danger of such a state of things that ho devoted a 
whole chapter to its exposition. Ho argued at length against ' usury , 
which in sixteenth-century language often signifies not merely the 
taking of interest on loans but every km<l of ' profiteering ’ ; and ho 
did so mainly because he saw in it a sourco of this worst kind of 
inequolity. In this connection, ho suggested tliat what we call the 
llcformation was essentially duo to the over-great wealth of the Church. 

* L’incgalit6 si grande a peutetro donn6 occasion dcs troubles ct 
seditions advcnucs presqu'en touterEurope centre I'fctat ecclcsiasliquo, 
ores quVn apparenco on fnisait voile de religion , car si cetto occasion 
li\ n’y efit on en efit trouv6 quclqu' autre.’ On the other hand, 
it must bo remembered that Ikolin was profoundly impressed hy the 
natural inequality of man.’ Equality lu legal qualification for oflico 
was to liim a means of giving effective expression to that natural 

‘ Ib , I, 10 * lb , IV, 3. p B74 ’ 11> . IV. i. p. 583 

• lb , IV, 4, V 685. The nueetlon la iHacJSawl at U'nRth 

* lb.. V. 4 • Ib . V. 2. r- 703 

' So much ImpreMcd that bo law In tho natural Ineiuality 0! man a reason 
lor declaring democracy ' unnatural’. 
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inequality. He saw a grave danger in great inequalities o! possesses ; 
but be saw attempts absolutely to equalize possession as absurd and 
ruinous. 

If Bodin viewed inequality of Eoce sort, inequalities needlesslr 
created by bw and extreme inequalities of possession, as tiepHncpi! 
direct cause of ‘ sedition there was another upon which he laid 
almost equal stress. He insists that attempts to change the law to 
which people are accustomed are always dangerous. ‘ 11 n'y a chow 
plus dificile a trailer, m plus douteuse a reussir, ni pins periSrux a 
manier, que d’lntrodnire nouvelles ordonnances.' * It is easy to enirt 
law but very diScult to enforce it. Law is obeyed largely from hsHt 
and tradition. Men tend to dislike and despise ^ new-fin£id 
arrangements. A law nay be ideaDy ‘ good ' : but it is worse than 
useless if it be not obeyed. ‘ La loi, pour bonne qu’il soit, ne vsut rien 
si elle porte nn nepna de soi-nene ’ ; and * la nonvaute en iratier? 
de lois cst toujours meprisee Above all, dangerous is any new Isw 
touching tie organization of power in lie State or wist we call hi 
‘ constitution ’ and Bodm calls simply * I’etat *. ‘ Tout changecent 
de lois qui touchent I'etat est dangereux.’ 

Bodm was careful to point out that he was cot wymg 
State must be the jlave of its own Uw. Changes in law can co 
be avoided than change in anything else. ‘ Si on ne dit que le change- 
neat de lois est souvent nkessaire, je dis qce nkessiti n*a po— t ^e 
loh' * He quotes the : * Salas populi rjprens lex eit,’ 

scious that it cuts both way®. AMiat he wished to insst epeu wa» 
that ah changes in law, necessary or not, are more or less danntrwa, w 
tending to bring law and so the Sovereign into contempt. Bodin, h. 
feems, fully recognized that, however absolute the Sovereign may 
be in theory, he is very far, actually, from bring able to do as t? 
pleases.* 

Writing between 1572 and 1576 it must have seemed to Bodin t^t 
religious dissensions might be the most terrible of all dangers to 
peace. Yet it is singula how mall is tie space devoted in the 
to discussiea of the questions involved. On all fides in J5»G tvo 
questions were bring asked : Is it the duty of the maristrate to 
tain true rriipon by force ? Have the a^erents of the true rrir^oz 
a right forcibly to resist persecution ? Bodin put neither cf t_^ 
questions. His language on the whole rubject is cautious to the 
of evasion. He answers the first only by implication and the 
only by a sweeping assertion that rebellion against the Soverrgn is 
for no cause justified. 

The very atheists. Bodin declared, agree that rtl'rion is the mam 

IV. 3. ITS. . Ib. IV. 3. r. CT. 

* In all till. eonaoosiJT or not, Po-La rrpraun? »l.»l U 
aL-e*dy. 
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{oundation of order m aoaety. Reverence for the magistrate, 
obedience to law, the fear of wroogdoiog, even mutual fnendlmeM, 
all practically depend upon religion. Bo far Calvinists and Leaguers 
abko would have gone with him. But, to Bodin, it is not any par* 
ticular form of religion, it is not even ‘ true ’ religion that is needed, 
lie remarks that he is not here considenog the question as to which 
religion is the best : the queation is not relevant What is needed 
is that the form of religion established in any particular society should 
not, there, be questioned or denie*!. ‘ La religion fctant recue d’un 
commun consentement il ne faut pas sonfinr qu’elle soit mise eu 
dispute, car toutes choscs mises cn dispute sont aussi rcvoquecs en 
doute . . . il faut bien prendre garde qu’unc chose si sacr^c ne soit 
m^prisSe ou revoqu6e en doute par deputes car de ce point-li depend 
la mine des lUpubliqucs.’ * It is not, it is clearly implied, the duty 
of government to maintain true religion, but it is the business of 
government, for the sake of public order, to suppress if possible all 
questioning and disputation concerning whatever religion is actually 
established. 

But what if this ha.s not been done or been dene so ineffectively that 
the Sovereign finds himself confronted with a large and organized body 
of heretics 1 Bodin argues that m that unhappy case the Prince 
should refrain from any attempt to cstabbsh unity by force, even 
though he hioueU lias certain assurance which of the nval religions 
is the true one. By toleration and the persuasiveness of bis own 
example he will be able both to avoid civil war and gradually to draw 
all his subjects into the right way. But ‘ plus la volont^ des hommes 
est forcic, plus elle est reveche The appeal to force is likely to 
produce mere exasperation. Even if the Pnnee succeed in over- 
coming resistance and corapeUmg conformity he will make not converts 
but atheists. ‘ II adviendra quo ccui qui sont fnistres de I’etercice 
de Icur religion et dfgohtes dee aulres, deviendront du tout ath^istes, 
comme nous voyons, et apria avoir perdu la crainte divine, fouleront 
auz pieds ct lois et magistrals ’ That last state will be worse than 
the first. • Tout ainsi quo la plus forte tyrannio n’est pas si miserable 
que 1’ anarchic . . . aussi la plus forte superstition du mondc n est 
pas, h beaucoup pres, si detestable que rath6ismo ’ * 

It is clear that Bodin, in the TfcpuWic, is an advocate of toleration 
only in a very limited sense. lie lays down nothing that can be caUw 
a principle of toleration. Unity m religion is highly desirable, he 
declares, but civil war is still worse than the loss of it. The estabusn- 
ment o! conformity by force creates a danger greater than that it sup- 
presses, On the other hand, so long as it can be done with safety, 
the suppression of all questioning concerning estabbshed religion 

‘ For all thw seo the important psuage, Ittp , IV, 7, pp. 652-«5e. 

* Rep., IV, 7, p. 655. 
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to BUppresi all criticism of the tebgioo established. Bodin asserts 
only that it is Dot a matter of obligation and that the cost must be 
counted. It must, too, be remembered that Bodin influenced opmion 
on the question only through the RepiiHu; 

s 6 CLIMATE 

Though Bodin’a theory as to the effects of ‘ cUmate ‘ is an essential 
element m hia thought, it may fitly enough bo dealt with here It 
was in connection with tho problem of maintaining healthy life in 
the State that he himself expounded it m the liepublte. Behind all 
policies and constitutions lie those fundamental facta svhich are per- 
manent or hardly alterable. It is these that determine, within limits, 
the characters and potentiabties of peoples and therefore their forms 
of government and law. It is these permanent factors that give a 
Btability to human institutions m this world of continuous change 
Failure to understand the bmitationa they impose may result m the 
ruin of the State 

According to Bodm the permanent differences that exist among 
tho peoples of the earth ore duo to difference# of ‘ climate ’ He use# 
the word climate to include all thoae conditions of man’# bfe which, 
practically perroanent for any one area, yet vary from part to part 
of tho earth’o surface It includes beat and cold, bumidity and dry- 
iiMS, *un, rain and wind ; rt mtludcs topographical permanencies 
mountain and marsh and plain, proximity to or distance from the eca 
it include# the character of the soil and its products It includes also, 
for Bodin, starry influence# myetcriou# and diverse , for different 
peoplei live under different stars. Just as, be argued, we find on the 
earth a great variety of animal life and diDcrent types of creature# 
inhabiting different region#, so also wc find the same among men 
Man differs from north to south end from east to west ; he is diCerent 
on mountain and on plain ; ho ia different inland and on tho coast, 
The coincidence# arc altogether too great to be matter of chance, even 
if there were such a thing a# chance. These diflerence# among men 
are permanent or only sbgblly alterable *. the explanation of 
must lie in the diflerenct# of tho permanent condition# under which 
they live. When wc look closely at the facts wo find that the world 
can be divided into cbmatic zone#, diflcrentiatcd not only by climate 
but by the character of the peoples inhabiting them These zodm 
lie north and south, they follow tho IinM of latitude, though m each 
zone there i# difference discernible alao cast and west, on the bnes 
of longitude. ‘ Et qui plus cst, en mCmo cbmat, latitude et longitu e, 
et sous m6mc degrS, on aper poit la diUcrenco tiu beu montueux 
plaine.’ * . 

Looking closer yet, wo find, according to Bodin, that the psop ea 
‘ Rep.. V, 1, p. 603. * Ib.. V, 1. p. 663. 
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religion. Ho who would govern Africans or Swedes as Italians or 
French aro governed, 'll nimcrait bicntot leur Even the 

form of sovereignty tends to be determined by chmate. In the south 
the tendency is to theocracy, but ‘ les peoples du Septentnon ou qm 
demeurent aux montagnea veulcnt les etats populaiics 

Bodin was anxious not to overstate the case He remarked that 
in every country there are men of all sorts , that everywhere there 
are some who seem more or less to have escaped climatic influences. 
But these exceptions are too few to do more than help to exhibit the 
rule. He was aware that change of circumstances may quickly pro- 
duce some degree of alteration m the character of a people. He 
remarks that, as a result of civil war, the French ‘ sont bien fort 
alteres de leur naturel ct devenus farouches wble, m contrast, the 
turbulent English under the benign rule of Elizabeth ‘ sont bien fort 
apprivoisls On the other hand, Bodin asserted emphatically that 
change of abode will ala'ays produce in a people a corresponding change 
of character. If a people migrate from one region to another ‘ il no 
sera pas si tOt change que les plantos qui tirent Ic sue de la tene, maU 
il ebaogera : comme on pout voir dcs Goths . . .’ • 

It may well be said that Bodm’s exposition of his theory of climate 
is the most profound and original portion of his book. But it would 
be a bad mistake to think of it as though it were an isolated and 
unessential feature of hb theory of the State. It is, m the bghest 
degree, characteristic of his mode of thought It was only his inc^ 
pacity for arrangement that placed bis exposition of it towards the end 
of the Republic : after reading the A/etAftfus ve should expect to Md 
it at the beginning But when at last wo reach it, it becomes cleat 
that for Bodm the study of human life m society begins with psychology 
and its determination. Human character, ' le naturel de 1 homme , 
differs in different parts of the world as a result of chmatic influences ; 
and the main features of all man’e political systems are ultimately 
expressions of a mentality that has been determined by ‘ climate . 
Individuals may escape those influences, but the mass does not , con- 
scious effort or temporary circumstances may modify, but the mam 
lines remain unalterable There is no mconsistency between tms 
view and Bodm’s conception of the State as created by the recogimion 
of sovereignty. The State, in his sense, does not exist 
The north tends to democracy, tho south to theocracy, ^ ® 

peoples to monarchy. Bodm agreed with Le Roy that these different 


p 634. 

1M6, pourrau on jsmau dresser rdpubhque en pays * •, y. 

Monarchie Ji oU les moeura et conditions tendent ft r^pubLque. Le p y P 
de montagaes, de rochers et de ioia . . . auqucl y ft beaucoup de paa . 
est pka propre a Ddmocratie ’ De I’eixeUaiee du poutememenl royal. 
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teadeacies marked tie superiority of the middle peoples. It is they 
only, it IS implied, srho have folly grasped the conception c! tie 
State, snth all its implications. It is among them alone that tie 
‘ BepnbLque bien ordorcee ’ comes to birth. 

In reading the great first chapter of the fifth book of the Rej^lO: 
we realize, if we had not realiied before, how very far was tic tiongit 
of Bodm from that of Calvinists or Leaguers or that of tie dirine- 
nght school of Barclay. Even the form of relipoa may, it is mrgestcd, 
be ultimately determined by climate. The ‘Repnbhc', as Bodin 
defines it, is the highest form of human assoaation ; but it is net for 
every one. There is, ideally, a best form of State ; but it is not actnaHy 
the best everywhere. If a rude people wills democracy, it is ahrrd 
to say that for it monarchy is best : it is only best for a ropericr typr 
of humanity. It may be a misfortune for the peoples of the north 
and of tbe south that they do cot grasp the full meanmg and value 
of the State and that the ‘ Repabbqce bien ordonnee ’ exists w.ti 
diEculty, if at all, among them. But Gcd has eo arranged th:^ 
that, ineritably, diBerent fonss of State and types of associsticn 
develop among diflerent peoples, as a renlt cf tie adjustments Ut*eon 
man and climatic condjtioas. God shows no pohtical preferencei- 
*A11 nature demands monarchy,’ declared Bodm in lie JLfrtWwt 
but this nature is not ’ le nstilrri des honmes As so ohea whi 
Bodin, there is some eonfusoa here but no real irccnElstescy. .43 
Ksture's analogues may point to monarchy ; but the northern 
are too stupid to see it and the southerners do not care. E^dea-f 
DO ruler can clam aspeaal divine comanarion nor any h uman tnium* 
tjon direct divine establishment. The value of all institutions is rtr^Jy 
relative and is ultimately deteiraiDed by permanent local ccnditioni- 
Though it is true that Bodin did not quite clearly perceive all tie 
implications of his theory of climate, I do not think that he ever c^* 
forgot then. The very worst of his failures was his failure to rtlite 
it to his conception of the origin of the State and its tovereignty 
iet all that he has to say about the well-ordered State is co.rt 
istelhgible when read in the bght of the tieory cf chmate. It 
thick, a fact that Bodin’e thought was, ectuaUy, mere lAc 
of the twentieth cectury than was ever that cf Hollts: alsct enr.^-J 
and chahecging perhaps, but of no clear significance:. 

§ 7. THE BEST ST.4TE 

In the ^leO^xis Bodm eipressed weedtr that in all tic emt' — 

DO cae had yil rjcceedcd in detmninieg 'what is tie 
State.* By the time he had reached the sixth tc-ck cf tie 
he was ready with a demcnstraticn. The question, for him, * 

* ‘Slirusa Trd'n tet trailaera adla* 

cptisai cjv.Utu i'eilafw, «L UK. VI. p. 1 . 
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emiply whether Bovereignty is best recognized m a monarch or in an 
aristocracy or in a mere majority llis answer was emphatic and 
^qualified. It must bo remembered that ho was not asserting that 
his answer applied to every kind of actual conditicm On his own 
showing there exist climates and peoples unsuitcd to monarchy. But 
this incroly means that such peoples arc on a low piano Tho absolutely 
best is not for every one. It must be remembered, too, that the 
monarchy which is, to Bodm, the best form of State is not any sort 
of inonarchy but is tho ' monnrchie loyale ’ The ‘ donunatua ’ was 
to him an interior thing, though perhaps no worse than a democracy 

Bodm saw the whole question ns one of expediency. Expediency 
considered m relation to circumstance may give difierent answers for 
different peoples ; but expediency considered with reference only to 
tho highest ends of tho State can pve but one answer It is important 
to notice that Bodm argued tho quc-stion almost entirely on grounds 
of expediency. There was, for him, no question of monarchy being 
tho only form of government approved by God There was no ‘ ought ’ 
in tho matter. The question was what form of sovctcignty answers 
must fully to all the needs and purposes for which the State should 
b« conceived as existing It is true that he, like Aristotle, argued 
ns though it were mainly a question of stabibty merely, Yet he 
preferred monarchy above all Mcause it seemed to him that only m 
a monarch could that sovereignty bo thought of as necessary to wcU* 
ordered society be fully tcabted. 

No ^terjif the sixteenth century stated so clearly and forcibly 
as BodiSTte .dangers and disadvantages of hereditary monarcbcal 
BOver«gnty. With every change of sovereign, he pointed out, there 
comera 'dangerous breach of contmuity. The new Prmce brings with 
him a new policy, new favounles, new ministers, and is tempted to 
get himself talk»l about by upsetting the anangements of his pre- 
decessor. AlUanccs become insecure and treaties are shaken. Again, 
the new prince may be too young to realize the gravity of his position . 
worse still, he may bo a minor. Most eenous of all is the fact that so 
much depends on tho character of the monarch. 

' Si le Prince est subtil et m^chant ilStablitune tyrsnnio : s'll cst cruel tl feit 
une boucherie de U Ripubliquo; ou l>ien «n bouedesu s'll est paillard, ou I’un 
ct Pautto ensemble ; s'll est ftVAre, il orrache lo poll ct la penu des sujets i s'tl est 
prodjgue, il guo ie sang et la nioelle. pour soulet uno douisino do sangauca, qui 
eeront nutour do ea personne El luo P's encore, s’ll eat sot et ignorant.’ ‘ 

This gives a poor prospect; but there is yet worse behmd, for 
Bodm avers that the possession of supreme power has of itself a deteri- 
orating effect on character. ' La Bouveiamet6 a cela de malheur, que 
le plus souvent les sages deviennent fols, les vaiUans dcviennent 
poltrons, Jes boss deviennent micbonts.’ * It is no wonder, as he else- 
‘ Rtp , VI, 4. p 501. * Ib . VI, 4, p. GCl. 
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\fliere remarked, that there are eo few rirtuotis Princes. There are 
few virtuous men ; and even if a virtuous man becomes Prince, to 
demoralinng is power that ‘ c’^ nn miracle s’il continue en sa vertu 
It might be eupposed, from all this, that no form of soverrignty 
could well be worse than monarchy. Bat Bodia was. I think, deliber- 
ately over-emphasizing for the of argument.* He must hare 
been aware that a Pnnce who turned his dominions into a elaagbter- 
house would be a very rare kmd of Tn«i(^m&n- He was, certainly, 
aware of the instability of all human arrangements. ‘Voila les 
dangers de la monarchie, qm aont grands ; inais il y a bien plus de 
peril en I’etat anstocratique et plus encore en I’etat populaire.’* 
That, after all, was all he had to show. 


Bodin admitted that, at first Echt, the ‘ etat populaire ’ or democ- 
racy might well seem to ba the b^ of all forms of State. The demo- 
cratic State may be conceived as most of all consonant with the law of 
nature, m that it allows of no privilege or legal superiority and gives 
equal justice to all without respect of persons. Here all partake m 
sovereignty ; public afiairs are the aflairs of every one and none is 
subject bat to law and the agent of the law. HLetory, too, it might 
be said, shows that it ia deaocracv ti^t produces the greatest pesos- 
alities.* 

But Bodin proceeded to demolish this illusion. Conceived ia ideal 
perfection the democratic State may be the best. Actually, men 
being what they are, no such State can eaist. No deaocacy has ere? 
realized * or can ever realire the dream of equality b goods cr honours 
or power ; and if ever this dream were realirod the result would be 
disaster. The radical fact is the bequality of men ; and the craving 
for equably eipressed b democracy is a rebellion against nature. 
Nature, it is true, does not unequally dirfiibute wealth or honours i 
ehe does not distribute them at alL Equality b power is always a 
fiction t whatever arrangements are made, only a few can govem. 
But the more completely an equabtv in power is realized, the 
will be the case. ‘ Les voix en toute assemblee font comp*^ 
la peser ; toujours le nombre des fous, des mkhanta et igne^ts 
est mille fob pics grand que des g'ns de bien.* * So far frem being 
consonant with the law of nature. * letat populate ert ^talli ceni.*? 
le cours et ordre de nature, laqneDe donne le commandement aui p.us 
fares .* Aa to liberty, there is less real liberty b a demoGacyl-an 


» p.fp . IV. 1. 

* In otbfT putKft ct the P.-pmUis Boia levsf to txprr** • fvaifi 

la lh« cf the ceEmreh.* 

*P.ep. M. i. p. Ml. «Ih., M. 4. n*- 

* Ib , n. 4. p. M9. ♦ Ib.. VJ, 4, p. 

* Ib , VI, 4, p. CJO. * Ei- tstea tdsalirj lUtsi *b ctiTm* 
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in any other form of State For the liberty that la worth having 
does not consist in a fictitious share m political power but depends 
upon stability and order in the State ' La vraio bbort6 populaire 
ne git en autro cbose ainon a jouir de ses bicns en 8urct6 et ne craindre 
qu'on fasso tout k rhonneur ni & la vie de soi, do sa femmo m de sa 
famillo.’ t In democracy sovereignty is vested m a majority and 
a majority is not only, at best, an ignorant, foolish and emotional 
mob, but shifts continually and alters from year to year In such a 
State nothing can be looked for but a constant disorder. 

Yet more summarily did Bodm dismiss the case for aristocracy. 
It may, be admitted, bo fairly argued that government hy the rich 
is best, because the rich, having most to lose, will be most of all careful 
of the general welfare. He alluded to Venice as a standing example 
of successful aristocracy of this type. But he would allow no more 
than that an aristocratic State is mote likely to bo stable and orderly 
than is a democracy. Venice stands alone on its pccubar circum- 
stances. An aristocracy, he declared, is almost certain to be distressed 
and finally ruined by the feuds and jealousies of its members. The 
sovereignty, too, of a small group is open to the same objections as 
that of a large group. The able and virtuous members of an aristocracy 
will always bo a minority sod the majority that is donuoant to-day 
Will not bo the sovereign to-morrow Ho argued also that a degenerate 
aristocracy is a greater danger than a degenerate monarch. Monarchy 
has a greater power of recovery. 

The experience of mankind, Bodm declared, has shown that 
hereditary monarchy gives the most stable and satisfactory form of 
Stato ; and mankind has Icamt the lesson. 

‘li«* pr-uplM.aysnt decouv»rlivu»id'o»J«t|'#r longue suite da eiicln spef^u, 
qua lea monarchies Ctaient ptvi* aurea, plus utilea. plus durables quo Ica Etats 
populates et aristocraties. ct. entro lea monarchies, colics qul etaient fondi'cs en 
droit iliccrtsif du male le plus proche, ils ont rcca presque par tout ]e inonde 
les monarchies successites ’ 

Bodm and Lo Roy, both believers in progress, agreed that the pre- 
valence of the monarchical State went far to prove its rcalsupenonty. 

But Rodin’s preference for monarchy seems to have rested above 
all on his sense that only in monarchy could the conception of 
sovereignty bo completely realized The essential feature of the 
State, winch is sovereignty, bo declared, cannot, strictly speaking, 
exist except in monarchy. Only in a single will can sovereignty 
actually exist The sovereignty attributed to an aristocracy or to a 
whole people is necessarily fictitious. In an aristocracy or I’n a demo- 
cratic State the majority may at any one moment be sovereign : but 
this majority is a shifting thing that may and does change from day 

* Ib., VI. 4. p. 048. See ed. 1691, p 1003. 
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to day. A majority of wills neither definite form nor any constinl 
snbstince. A group is always dinded : it has, strictly speaiing, no 
will at all. Compromise distorts its action and faction disorders it. 
A monarch alone can give real nmty to society and establish definitely 
the distinction between aovereign and subject.* 

Inconclnsive, of coarse, all this is and was ; hat Bodin himself 
seems to have felt no doubt. ‘ La Monarchie pure et absolae,’ be 
wrote, ‘ est la plus sure Repubbqoe et sans comparaison la meillenre 
de toutes ’ * A public-spirited Frenchman, nnh^pered by fectarian 
ideals and wntmg m 1576, was not likely to think otherwise. Thoegi 
he argued the case for monarchy without reference to France, ret 
it was of France that he was always thinking- It was only natural 
that what was eo clearly best for France at the moment should seem 
to him to be ideally b^t. His detachment from mere passing cou* 
ditions was not great enough to allow of any conclusion less drastic. 

§ e. THE CONSTITUTION OF FRANCE 

One must carefully endeavour to distinguish what Bodin Had to 
say of the actual constitution of France from what he had to eay 
concerning political society under all conditions. It is not always 
quite easy to do so, because Bodin does cot always seem to 

know what he is writing about. view of the actual cocstitutiea 
of France might be supposed to be completely irrelevant to an eipon* 
tion of his theory of the State. But that is not actually qtfite tie 
case. Bodin was never satisfied with mere practical soggwtiom* cr 
with merely juristic reasoning. He sought always for principle*- 
He sought to interpret the constitution of France by reference to 
conclusions he had arrived at concerning all poLtical loaeties. B* 
endeavoured to justify practical recommendations by reference to 
principles derived from Lis theory of the State as such- In tiw 
ways he gives concrete illnstratioas of how he thought his priaap-c* 
applied ; and in so doing makes his meanings clearer. ^ 

Bodm saw France as potentially a well-ordered State of 
possible kind. The constitution of France, m he understOOT in 
teemed to him, apparently, the best possible constitution. Um^a- 
nately Frenchmen were not agreed on the subject. They disputed a* 
to wh^re sovereignty lay, nor had the m*** of them grasp'd wh at w ss 
involved in sovereignty. Bodm wrote to enlighten his countrym'n 

• n. 4. pp. wi. M2. auten >=peni ia^ 

priaapi TercKpropnecontlslmBcUacsodopotat. NsswCoa p.sr'Wp* 

CJp« faeriat, fucLcna uspmsaj natLo» rrt z qa-* arc *Jter altm 

pum tenetcr, ae tAartii caiTcna ia •Jistocrati* ** <5fC'wr»*-» w . 
•ttnbultcr, •jjaLi noa ««a ; Ea»qna5i U=ra nrn=aia ilivi 
f.rtere Tjd'tar, mii pnsorps aLquii cxitiWit, q?a uaircTW* *' *'**^,,11 
ia«alT* eorperru »pu ti «)Ur»i* tster M oa.fe ro<***-' ^ *' 51 . ^ ««“• 

• n,.. VI. ,, p. 9K. • 
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on this point and to show that the constitution of France was that of a 
‘monarchie ro^rale’. 

The starting-point of his thouglit about the actual constitution 
of France was the safe assumption that Prance was a true ' State ’ 
and that, therefore, in France sovereignty must enst somewhere 
An assertion that France was not a ’ Republic ' at all, withm his 
definition, might have embarrassed him , but no one was Lkely to 
make such an assertion and no one did make it. The application of 
his theory to the facts disposed at once of all claims of customary 
right as against the Sovereign. There are recognized fundamental 
laws of the constitution and there is the fundamental prmaple that 
the Sovereign cannot tat property at pleasure But there is no 
rational basis for any limitation of sovereignty founded on mere 
custom or class or provincial privilege. Custom is binding only so 
far as it receives the Sovereign’s eanction and all privilege is held of 
him at pleasure. The actual position is, thus, at Once enormously 
simplified. 

With the position and claims of the noblesse and of the Farlements 
Bodto dealt at length. IVith regard to the privileges of the cobles 
he advocated no ^stic or immediate change He thought it only 
natural and proper that, in choosing his agents, the King, other things 
being equal, should prefer a noble to one of lower rank. He wrote 
of the great houses of France as ‘ gtos piUiers unmuables ‘ of the State 
It seems, indeed, that be regarded the position of the nobles in France 
as a safeguard against tyranny. But he made it quite clear that the 
whole position of the nobles, the very existence of noblesse, must be 
conceived as depending on the Sovereign’s will. He remembered the 
great maxim enunciate so far back as the reign of liouis IK : ‘ Fief 
et justice n’ont rien de commun.’ All jurisdiction belongs to the 
Sovereign and if a seigneur holds anbereditary jurisdiction this is only 
because it is the will of the Sovereign that it should be so. Heredit- 
ary office and jurisdictions and exemptions from taxation can all 
alike be abolished by an act of sovereignty. Bodin suggested, even, 
that With the establishment of the national army he strongly advocated, 
and the consequent disappearance of the need of mamtainmg a noblesse 
for military service, the time may come when this should be done.* 
Bodm’s attitude towards the Farlements of France was like his 
attitude towards the noblesse in being at once conservative and radical. 
^Vhat be had specially to deal with was the claim of the Parlenlents 
to a real share in sovereignty, thiongh a power practically to veto royal 
edicts. On the question of this claim Bodin’s views seem to have 
changed between 1B66 and 1576 In the Mtlhodus he inclined, at 
least, to the view that the claim waa well-founded. The Farlements, 


* For the whole of this discussion of noblesse see Hep , V, 2 end HI, 6, 6. 
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he Bays, approvingly, claim that they cannot be compelled to register.* 
But m the Rejmbhe he argued elaborately that no power absolutely 
to refuse edicts existed. The Pariements may present ‘ remonstrances ^ 
they may ask the Sovereign to reconsider the matter, they may make 
recommendations ; but if the Sovereign positively orders registration, 
register they must. How far this change of view was due to a logical 
process and how far to a growing conviction of the need of absolutism in 
France it is, of course, impossible to say. But Bodm continued to see 
in the Pariements, m their powers recognized and unrecognized, in their 
tradition and prestige, a real bamer against tyranny, a real Bafeguard 
against the dangers inherent m monarchy. They too, like the great 
families, were to him pillars of the State. He refers, triumphantly, 
to the fact that the King has again and again yielded before the 
righteous protests of his chief magistrates.* Had be lived in happier 
times Bodm might have retained to the end his belief in the vahdity 
of the claims of the sovereign courts. 

Essentially there remained only the question of where, in France, 
sovereignty actually lay To Bodm »t s'^med bo clear that it could 
not lie with the Estates or be m any sense shared by them, that little 
argument was needed. He was completely and rightly nnimpres.^ 
by the historical argument of Hotman, to which he makes pairing 
and contemptuous allusion. Sovereignty in France must, he concluded, 
Le Bolely with the King. His view of the function of Estates, national 
and provincial, was precisely simibr to that of L’Hopital and he insisted 
with equal emphasis on their value for good government. It is, k* 
thinks, Bn excellent thing that the Sovereign most find it diiTicult to 
refuse demands presented by the Estates.* But he will not admit that 
there is any question of the King’s right to do bo. Even in asserting 
that the &vereign cannot tax without consent of the Estates he 
formally denies to them any ebare in aovereignty. 

As to the claims of the Pope, Bodin's language was that of the Uter 
Galhcan writers and of the Poblique party generally. On all questlorj 
connected with religion he chows caution and reserve. But it is clear 
that he recognized no claim of the Pope to arrest in any way the action 
of the Sovereign in France or interfere with the order of roccc'-'ion 
to the throne. The Sahe Law was to him fundamental and he aigued 
elaborately to prove its superiority to all other laws of succession.* 

I\e are not here concerned with Bodin’a specific propolis for 
reform in France. But his snggeations, when pieced together, malf 
a str iking picture. He had, it wems, a broken vi»ion of lie neon* 

* * Keo Tero canae np^rierre* clUm fcabeat legnia 
promahjatiooe eossproLanat : cec •« cogi posse aiual-' J/rtA., M. p- 
new of the ooaftiiotioo of Franee rs|>rnsM! in the JfeiXcJ** U cs?b 
Sejtufi’B than b that prwwjted in tb« JUjrUU. , 

rv.i. Mb., hi; 7. 
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Btructcd France o! a far future. In that dream of his the sovereignty 
of the King is more universally and profonntlly recognized than ever 
it was under Louis XIV. Tha Dational government pos-^esscs a 
nstionat standing army which at once gives Franco security and makes 
factious resistance to the Crown ptactically impossible. All waste 
and peculation have been eliminated more completely than ever 
Colbert succeeded in eliminating them. All forms of religious belief 
and worship are tolerated , weights, measures and coinage have been 
unified and education is o^anizcd and controlled by the State, as 
under Napoleon I. It w ould eecm also that hereditary office and juris- 
diction, class monopolies and exemptions, have at last disappeared. 
There are, it is true, what may bo considered drawbacks. In that 
reformed Franco of Bodin’a vision law wiH, perhaps, have revived the 
ancient power of the father in tho family with merciless completeness. 
Alternatively, tho Stale will have established tho severest censorship 
of morals and of the Picssand will have abolished the theatre altogether 
It will certainly, too, p.sy particular attention to w itebcxaft All these 
suggestions were made by Rodin more or less clearly, but to say that 
all this was ever at one time present to his mind would be saying far 
too much. From his scottcrctl and hardly connected suggestions we 
Can piece together a picture he never made himself 

I 0. CONaXISION 

The temptation to end this chapter wnth some kind of summary 
should be resisted. It is, of course, possible to separate the essential 
structure of acomplexaystetnof thought from its mete ilctmls and accre- 
tions ; though in doing this there is serious danger of lo'-ing sight of 
the reality. But at least tho thing presented must bo a completely 
articulated skeleton or it will bo quite worthless. Such a skeleton 
it is that I have tried to exhibit in this chapter which is, as written, 
probably only too summary. To isolate Rodin’s theory of sovereignty 
or bis theory of climate would bo to present them in a form m which 
they did not exist m his mind. ThcrcsuUwOuld be a merodistortion, 
representing tho mind of the commentator rather than anything eUe 

But, a survey concluded, there rcmaiu alvays many things that 
may be and some that ihould be said on tho elusive subject of Bodin a 
influence. Tho jRcpuhftc, ns has been seen, wont through many 
editions in the sixteenth century and was translated into several 
languages Alike in tho sixteen^ and in the seventeenth c^tunes 
it was not only widely read but aenously studied and commented upon. 
For mote than a hundred years after its publication ft must have been 
known to all serious students or thinketa on tho subjects it deals wi h. 
In Franco its direct influence was greatest, I think, in the sixteenth 
Century ; jn England and elsewhere it was more potent in tho seven- 
teenth. It must have made many and diverse suggestions to very 
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many minds. In France it aeons to have helped to detennise tie 
attitude of the Politique party and it fnmished weapons of argument 
to the extreme royalists. The violence of the atts^ made on it in 
France, especially by adherents of the League, by La Serre andPos«Tin, 
and by the author of the De ju$ta EnpuNuJoe, testify to a recoguiticn 
of its importance. It was read and admired by Montaigne. In Italy 
Botcro learned and took much from it. In the seventeenth century 
It was studied, apparently with profit, by Grotins and by Pufendorf, 
perhaps even by Spmoza. In the eighteenth centnry it passed, gradu- 
ally, out of ben even of the learned : yet so late as 1756 ttw was 
published what purported to be a summary of the BfpvUic and was 
actually a travesty of the first booL* A work so widely read ncit 
needs, one supposes, be infiaentiaL Bat it is always, save in specisl 
cases, impossible to disentangle such influence from the multitude cf 
factors operatmg to produce opimoa. 

^\*hen Bodin is spoken of as makmg a contribution to pohticsl 
thought there seems, sometimes, to be an implication that this contri- 
bution was made to aome body of truth conccmiug political society 
which is being slowly accumulated. The existence of that body of 
truth requires a demonstration at present rather evidently Isclonf* 
SimiUrfy it has be^ said tha t BodmV th eory of aover eigut y ecss b- 
^ted ^ * advance ^ inThoo ebt- It may, I suppose, fairly 
that any waj^ol conceiving political association that is at once coher«t 
and m some degree new, constitutes an advance, whoDy irreep»ctiTe 
of its alleged truth or falsity. If this be not what is meant, tie 
advance must presumably be towards something ; and tHs something 
requires definition. But it may be that what is referred to as coatn- 
bution is not the actual thought of the contributor, but suggestions iis 
writings happened to convey to other minds. I^lit a writer suggests 
may be something merely incidental and unimportant in the tiougit 
system of the writer, or even something that is not there at alL 
Bodin’s fate was that of all great thi^ers : men took from 
the su^estions they needed and ignored the rest. It was so with 
him even in an exaggerated degree, becau.«e of the incohe.'enrics and 
confusions of his thought. Few ever try to master the complexes c* 
another s thought ; to do ao serves no practical purpo«e. cil«ss 
erposition or of refutation. So far as I can ascertain, Bodin i^e co 
TOnverts to his system either in France or elsewhere. The writers 
informed did not need to understand him. De B^Uoy and Barc^T 
took from him the suggestion of the need, practical and Icgical. o. a 
sovereignty absolute and unlimited, conrirtisg es.*^5tia!]y in a 
to make law. They use almost iria very phrases, put the conception 
thus isolated was not Bodin’8.CT)oubtJess Bodia’s inflcecc* ft-wnx* 

» De la rfyvJTvprf, t„jtU £* Jm% fcft*. Pan*. 17M Attr.tc'ed « ^ 
ealcrpser de J«o=rar. 
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th(*ne>d the dominant tendency in Franco towards the construction 
of ft system of ahsoluto monarchy, ideally And m fact This, it may 
be said, is what ho wished to do There is just a doubt , but I think 
it is true that ho wished to see estabiishnd in Franco something that 
wo may call nhsolulo monarchy But wo are not concerned hero 
with Bodin's influence upon prarticol politics. Ho did something 
to convince Franco of its nee<l of alisoluto monarchy the Huguenot 
party did much more But wo nro cuncemrd to insist that Bodin's 
ftbsolulo monarchy is very unhko Barclay’s, and that had it over 
been transUtcil into act it would have been very unhko that of 
Louis XIV. 

In the seventeenth century Fdmcr made much use of Bodin and 
perhaps learned something from him. But Filmcr’s view was com- 
pletely unliko that of Bodin. Boilm probably assisted Hobbea to 
reach conclusions totally irroconcilablo with liis own. Of all later 
systems that of Montesqmen is perhaps noarc-st to Bodin’s ; hut the 
amount of absolute connection between the mmd of Montcaquiou 


and the writings of Bodin remains doubtful Of sixteenth-ccntu^ 
writers the one whoso views coireapoml most closely to thoso of Bodin 
seems to mo to bo Louis I/O Boy. Ho scorns to have been about the 
only writer of that century outside Italy to make anything of Bodin's 
theory of climate.* But except in this respeet be was hardly ft dis- 
ciple : ho was rather, in a small way, a precursor. To a considerable 
extent the arguments and tbe suggestions of Ibo Repullio became 
commonplac&s in the seventeenth century; but this of itself proves 
nothing. Bodin's thought, fdteretl through countless minds, flowed 
in many channels tiirough tho seventeenth century, disintegrated, 
distorted and finally lost in tho process. 

In m odern timM Bodin h M_becn ycTy_ variously mtMpretod. 
Some hftvo seen in him an assertor ^ tho sovereignty onthe people 
and some a cliampion of monarchic absolutism. lie was tho latter 
rather than tho former ; but he was not exactly either. He conceived 
of unlimitcil sovereignty ; but ho did not think it should exist. lie 
has been praised for recommending this or that reform, and censwed 
for refusing to allow of any right of rebellion. Braise and blame alike 
appear to mo simply superfluous. No light is thrown on Bodin by 
our censures or our coramondations ; nothing is revealed except, 
p erhaps , out own opinions. Boilin'a clium to s pecial honour _io^a 
"v on tho fact that ho.' ^ mont a loiiw amon g sixtcenth-ccntur y 
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To demand that it should be in some sense ‘ true * is, I fear, to make 
our own opinions the measure of its value. In such a connection there 
is nothing more presumptuous than praise, except condemnation. 

I have endeavoured to represent Bodin’s thought as substantiallj 
coherent. He himself has made it difiBcult to do this : it must mdeed 
be admitted that it is ultimately impossible. Reluctant as one should 
be to confess to hndmg incohcrency in the thought system of so 
powerful and earnest a thinker, one is forced finally to the conclusion 
that in the structure of that system there exist not only confusions 
but incompatibilities. Repetition would be worse than useless ; but 
it remains to point out that much of Bodin’s confusion and all his 
important mconsiatencies connect with a radical flaw in the founds* 
tions of his great construction. That flaw consists, I think, in his 
failure definitely to connect his theory of sovereignty with his con- 
ception of the ends of the State and m his failore to adjust both to 
his own theory of chmate. He has not a^ cojinted-for the rT^tcnrii 
of what he calls sovereignty rTe^is'nofc explained how it is that 
groups of families coalesce into a State by the recognition of it. He 
docs not even say that sovereignty is created by recognition. He 
coimects it defimtely only with the conception of law as com m a n d. 
Even if his legal sovereignty be created by recognition, what rewg* 
nition is it that precedes this one 1 Bodrn saw sovereignty as liimt« 
by a law of conscience and by tbe slmctnie of society : is recognition 
of all this involved in the act that creates sovereignty ! In what 
sense is sovereignty the power of a State as distinguished from the 
power of a legal Sovereign I How is it that domain belongs to the 
Republic and not to the Sovereign ? How is it that ‘ leges imperii 
come into existence 1 \\’hence, after all, is the obligation to obey 
political authority derived ? For all his pains Bodin has answere*! 
tbe question so obscurely and so indirectly that we are not sure he 
has answered it at all. Vaguely we apprehend that sovereignty w 
somehow inherent in human association and that obligation to ol^y 
is derived from recognized ends. There is confusion and ambiguity 
at the starting-point. Bodin*s theory of the State is a grand edi^ e 
in the very latest Gothic, built up on chs iomted end rotte^foundationj. 
in consequence it tended fro^bc firstTo disintegrate, crumble into 
rum and disappear. But.afferaU.tosayfhisistosaylitlJe. Omittm* 
the word ‘ grand and the reference to Gothic, may not the same >e 
said of all similar structures I 
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OllAlTEli I 
VUKUMINAUY 

W MhN CliflflMt Vlll oI Franco oml )ii« nol'lcn nni! hid inm-ut- 
arnid cntcfnl itaty m Hilf.tljoycnlcrcil wlmtwM lo tln-in 
R world fUftngo and now. Florcnco mudt Jiavo liwn iv 
rcvrlnUon lo Uiom. Wo know with what wonOer nnd delight they 
ui'IiMd, Uicro and nldowhoro, Iho gardena Rtid the jmlncdd, tho rhurchcH, 
y?''* fit llio day, ftnd tho vf«%cs ol n remoto tintlQuiiy, 

ilnrdly had they rcturiK-d homo Imforo gardcnn in the UftliRR nianiicr 
were heing kid out at Amhoiao In Flotvnro tlicy anw llruneUonfhro 
“I'd tlio palaccn of Micholotrt and Alhnrti and llione gnlfn of 
uhiliorti that MacliiavoIU docrjfxMl no worthy to be the galea of 
Ifcnvpn,^ They had finer thlngo nt homo, j>«hit-M at leant an euperb 
and incomparnlilfl clmrrhca, but nothing that lemimhled tliMo thingn. 
“till IMS had they nt homo anything liko Gliirlandajo'n frcucoca or 
tho nllnT'jiiecea of Ilottipidli or tho aculntnro of Iktiatello. It was 
R (itrnngdr world tlmt they had enterwl than they nt all realirod. 
limy eaw mido of life, immplwouanens nml luxury, they mw aymmetry 
Rntl complotonena, a nlrnnco nyatom of decoration, glowing colour 
R>\d movement, new attintio oftocU yiroducvil liy a teclmnjun that 
to them wft« now ; and they naw, porhajia, little more. IJehind 
all tiiat WM R mental world unknown to them or hut hnroly suapected ; 
a world of nro-pnganUm and of Koojdntonuim, r world ot ecepticium 
Rnd inaterialinin, of mockeriM moro audacious than tlioeo tlmy know 
of nnil of cnlhuaianms to them still atrnoger. Tlioy had ntcmiod into 
the flnod-tldo of tho llunnlnoanco Rnd did not know whom thoy wore. 
All about thorn in that July of Iinurcntius VrUa and I-eonnrdo, of 
Iiuigi I'ulcl and Atotino, of Michclangrlo and Warsilio Ficino, of tho 
Dfo«A andtlioMalateflta.tiio traditional and conventional Clirwtianity 
they know ot, ky in a ruin almoiitaiiconipkto as tlmt of tlio inomunonts 
of old Homo. Theology liad vanhiliod irom Italian universitiofl ; law, 
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ClIAITEU II 
MACniAVELU 




5 1. INTRODUCTOUY 

I N the porch ol Iho BUtctnlh century Btand# the enigmatic figure 
ol Niccolo Machiavclb, a figure that, lot ccotuiiea to come, was 
Bininter and a rork ol offence . No writer, probably, has been so 
persistently uswl ami abuecd or so little understood. From beginning 
to end of the sutcenth century tolled over bun a chorus of denunciation, 
which continued through the eeventcenth and eighteenth centuries 
Kchocs of It are heard even now. )Io found, >t is true, dcfcndcia ; 
hut for tho most port these seem to havu understood him as little 
as those who condemned. 'Hie mieundcretaDdiog of him was duo 
partly to sheer ignorance of his writings. Few or none of those who, 
»n the sixteenth century, denounced him, bad read bis works or had 
rend any of them but the tnisleading J’nncipe.* It was due, also, 
to ignorance of tho conditions under which ho wrote and to the fact 
that those conditions passed so rapidly away that, even m only] 
a few yeara after lus death, bis writings, once so topicalTKad lost 
their bearing. Hut the failure to undetstond was duo perhaps yet 
tnoro to tho mon's own intcllectuol ettitudo and modo of Ucaiing 
with things. For indeed that attitudo of his was a challenge to 
sixteenth-century thought as a whole. What ho implied shocked 
tho men of hiB time outside Italy even more, perhaps, than what ho 
eai<l.'''riojile felt that ho was, m their language, an atheist; and 
that his method of approach to every sort of question and his whole 
system of values," involved a negation of nil their assumptions and a 
denial of tho validity of their way of tliinking. 

Niccolo Macliiavclli wos liorn in I'lorcnco in liOO, tho year of tho 
accession to power iii tlio city of Lortnxo the Afagnificent and tho 
year of tho marringe of Ferdinand of Aragon with Isabella of Castile 
ills family was of Tuscan nobiiity, not wealthy, but posscisod of a 
compctcnco. Ho seems to have held no oflice under tho Medici, 

1 0«orio knew noxt to not)i>n|;i !)« NoUIitate Chriiliono (1862). Poiiscyino 
0602) and Ulb*dciicya{1608) app« or to hsto known notWng at alJ. GcotiJJct s 
^nliTROcAiavcI (1870) U littlo bvttei Inforawd. 
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but on their temporary eclipse in 1494, he entered the service of tie 
Republic. Rising rapidly in that service he became, in 1498, Secretary 
to the Council of the Ten which managed the foreign relations and 
the wars of Florence. This important position he held till 1512; 
and as a friend and intimate counsellor of Piero Soderini, his import- 
ance increased During these years, while the cranily constituted 
Republic, tom by faction and beset by enemies, was drifting helplessly 
to rum, Machia\ cUi was entrusted with a series of missions, diplomatic, 
admmistrative, even military He saw much of administration, much 
of diplomacy, somethmg of war, something of Germany and a good 
deal too much for his liking of France and the French. 

Through all these years down to 1512, when his literary career 
commenced, JIachiavelli’s energies were evidently completely absorbed 
in business of State He obtamed n wide cipcnencc of political atlairs 
and of how things were done admmistralively and diplomatically. He 
was not very highly educated in a wide sense. His serious trainisg 
as that of the practical politician and man of aflairs ; and a politicim 
he remained to the end of his days, m office or out of office. His 
experience went far to determme bs views about politics, but it did 
not and could not make of him a political philosopher. 

It is likely that JlachiavcIH would never have written anytbirs 
but despatches, reports and letters, but for the disaster that over- 
whelmed his pobtical career on the restoration of the Medici in 1512 
It was a fortunate accident that drove him to literature, though it 


did not seem so to him. Expelled from Florence, an exile ami a 
politician out of pbee, ho seems to have suflcr^ for the rest of hts 
life from a sense of wasted powers qd<I loit opportunity. There 
can be little doubt that, throughout bis political writing<, he wm 
animated by the hope of attracting such attention as would lead 
to his being again employed, at Florence or at Rome. The /’nno;** 
was avonidly written in the hope that it would win for him the 
patronage of the Medici. A similar aim would seem to have l-een 
present in the composition of the Diter #i', of the Art cf liar *od oi 
the FloTcnhne Ilisicry which be dedicated to Fopc Clement ^ IL^ Both 
the Disoourtes upon Livy and the /’m.cipc were commenced in 1513 
and the latter was completed within that year. The Art 
was written in 1519-1520, and the Florentine Uulory after 151-^^ 
It would, however, be verj' foolish to suppose that Mach:ave..i 
wrote merely to attract attention and obtain a post for him.*e . 
His desire to be employed politicallv must have been larn^ly dee to 
his sense of power and understanding and his conviction tfcit. 
as advbcf to some powerful Prince, he might forward the rrahi^' 


' The Lilni'lli orttirth yuerra wm la 1 SCI, the 

ia 1032. The />ucw#i U Pnma iMca * T. Utio t-J 

1531 ; the Privipt oal^ m 1532. 3 Isc!iUtcII< died m 15C4. 
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tion of his drpflm of a frco Italy The unmc rcaaons and motives 
that made him desire o j>oal maclo him write the Discorn and the 
/’rincifc For even Machiavelii could not escape the idealism that 
besets us all. lie desirtsl above all things to find remedy for the 
chaotic confusion and distress of Itafy, so great already m achieve- 
ment, BO immense in promise, and yet so hdplcss, so torn and disor- 
dered, BO tramplcil on and opprcaswl by foreign ‘ Barbarians ' Ife 
desired to seo his Florence onco again free and glorious , and glorious 
at least if she could not be free He dreamed of seeing her take the 
lead in a liberation of Italy from the foreigner lie must have desired, 
even if ho did not actually hope, to see Italy united politically 
When, in 1512, he was driven into exile, the form of his thought 
and the nature of liis hopes must already have been fixed That 
his practical experience beforo that year goes fat to account for his 
judgement of human nature, for his intense preoccupation with war 
and the foundations of military strcnglb, for his hatted of the foreigners 
who were making a prey and a battlefield of Italy, is Buflicicntly 
manifest. He had evidently licen profoundly impressed by what bo 
had seen during the dneharge of bis mission to CiEsar Borgia. Here 
was a man, who in a region that bad been a ebaos of tyranny and 
brigandage, was establishing or<Icr and security by tlio most ruthless 
methods, by accurate judgement and unfailing energy, by daring, 
treachery and murder It was clear that only by such methods 
could ho have succeeded Scruples or hesitations or any failure of 
Will would have ruined the work, rtobably, too, his experience in 
Prance had given him the idea of a monarchy radically distinct m 
kind from the principalities of Italy IIis experience during the 
war with l’is,a had helped him to grasp the nature of military power 
and to Bce clearly the ruinous weakness of Italian military methods 
Now, in his enforced retirement, ho had leisure to think things out 
and to diagnose thoroughly the disease from which Italy BuUctcd. 
He set himself to do bo. He Bet himself, therefore, to find out what 
are the causes of the greatness and decline of States, what arc the 
factors of political success, how a State may attain stability and, 
above all, what is needed m Italy to Bccure the expulsion of the 
barbarians 

Of Jlachiavelli’s writings, by farthemost important, for our present 
purpose, is the Ducorsi. In this alone did he reveal his whole mina 
on the subject of tbc State and its fife Tim Art of Uar is hut an expan- 
sion of one of its favourite themes The Flowiltne llisUiry do^ 
little but confirm and illustrate the impression one doiivca from it. 
Least revealing of all is the Pnncipe, a Um df} circmstance that was 
only partially sincere. The fact that Machiavelii was known m the Six- 
teenth century mainly through the Pnnetpe in no way allects this 
judgement. The fact, however, goes far to account for the grosa 
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misunderstaDding of his mind tliat was general throughout tie 
century. 

Anyone who wishes to understand the political thought of Machii- 
velh must go first of all to the Discorst. Yet, regarded as an eipositioa 
of political theory, the book is eice<Hlmgly unsatisfactory. It has, 
on the face of it, a rough plan. The first book was apparently designed 
to deal with the constitution of States and the factors that conduce 
to vigour, to public spirit, stabihty and expansion and to hberty cr 
Its contrary. The second book deals mainly with the methods cf 
expanding domimon and hence contains a great deal about military 
matters The third book was apparently planned to deal with the 
causes of revolution and of nun and how these may be avoided. But 
this rough plan is so roughly adhered to that, looked at closely, the 
book appears as a disorderly medley of reflections on various, slightly 
connect^, subjects Often there is no apparent connection between 
the subject of a chapter and that of those preceding and following it. 
Often a chapter is imconnected with what appears to be the subject 
of the ‘ book * it stands in ‘ Reflections on war are scattered al»ut 
in the second and third books, as though, as new points occumd to 
the wntcr, they were set down at once without reference to what pro- 
ceded or followed. Insertions made, almost at random, after the 
first draft of the book was completed, might account for much of this 
patchwork * 

Superficially considered, the Discorti can hardly be said to hare 
a subject. Nowhere is the purpose of the book definitely stated cor 
any effort made to show clearly the connection between the numerous 
topics discussed. But the matters discussed were those that JIachia* 
velli regarded as pm'-tip.iHv the Tno<it iniTKirtnnt for Italians at tie 
moment to consider. Almost all of them actually bear, directly or 
indirectly and in some degree, upon the question of what constitutes 
strength and weakness for States in peace and war, of what conduces 
to stability, and to dominance and what to dborderand ruin ^ST.ell^ 
he is writing of the quality of man’s will, or of the factors that mahe 
lor success m war, or of the superiority of popular as against prinwy 
government, or of the relation between morab and pobtical action, 
his tojiics aro all intimately connect*^, howe% cr disjointed his chapters. 
Only occasionally did he slip into what looks like pure digrf|'‘ioa, 
as in the famous chapter in which he gave such eicrlJt‘.rit adrice to 

‘ In Book I. Chap. 19 ii MDdwiched Ut»r<a refrctioc* on tL* 
and tu no dim:t connection with tbe subject of tie ‘Loci’. 

CO connection Ut««n I, -11, and I,42»Dd44. In Bool III tbere Is *- 7 
connection U-tween the ehsptcx* Inmi 51 to (X*p. 45, where the Lock to-J 
with sbwdulc slrxjptneas’ 

* Bo>-l I »er-ai» to hare Leca wnttrn {n 1513 and IVnl III I® 

Cnished Ly 1516. But *q eerat of 1521 Ii refemd to ta Bocl II. Itup**- 
that the Ihs-'cr/x was nertr really fimiLecL 
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conspirators' Yet oven this was no mere digression. Always, 
whatever might bo the subject ondcr discussion, even if it were artil- 
lery, or the Decemvirs. MachiavelU was thinking of his own Italy 
Conspiracy was not only a common Icaturo of Italian politics ; it might 
well bo the only means of restoring freedom to a city. Had Machia- 
vclli frankly taken ns his subject existing conditions m Italy and his 
own views and hopes in connection with them, wo should have had a 
more coherent statement than actually wo find. But be intended, 
apparently, to give his book a wider bearing. 

§ 2. THE PREMISES 

In his preface to the Dticxtrsi Machiaveili announced that he had 
resolved to start upon a road hitherto untravellcd by anyone.* What 
was it that he thought of himself as doing for the first time 1 We 
hold antiquity, he says, in great reverence , wo study the law and 
the medicine of tho ancients and their works of art ; and yet no one 
goes to them for instniction in tho arts of govorament and war. Thu 
is not duo so much to out wretched education or to our apathy about 
tluogs political, as to our failure to understand what we read m history 
and to BOO its practical value. Kot Athens but Borne was, to Machia' 
velli, the cmmeotly successful State of antiquity. The experience 
oi the Romans could cot hut be ndi is suggestion, alike as to the 
causes of success and of failure. We must study Roman history 
and see what profit can be made of it for our own uao. So he called 
faia book Dtscouriea upori Livy ActoaHy thoro is not very much 
of Livy in it, and it seems clear that it was from Italy and cot from 
Livy or Polybius, Plutarch or Cicero, Aristotle or Xenophon, that 
Machiaveili derived his main conceptions and conclusions. 

But his own explanation of bis imsgo was ijia^qUAto. , The 
road he was taking was, at least for the world outside Italy, even 
stranger than ho seems to have thought it He insisted upon the need 
of Btudyingjiistory .because, for him, the experience of himself and ol 
others, past or present, was tho only guide. He was proposing to 
concern himself only with things ns they actually are. Ho was not 
troubled by any doubts as to what that may mean. Man la tho very 
stufi of politics and man's nature may bo judged of by his conduct. 
In thinking of tho State he would think only of actual States, pa&t or 
present. Pot a thousand years end more men had been thinlung of 
politics theologically and juristically. Machiaveili will do neither. 

‘ He takes the data of his own expenenco and checks the conclusions 
which he loams from them by reference to certain canons denved 

* ZHioorit, 111, 6. 

' ‘ Ho deliber&to entrare per una vi», quale non essendo etsto per ancora 
da alcuoo poata.* 
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from a study of histor)* ’ * That, in fact, is all he does. From know- 
ledge of man as he js and always has been, from knowledge of the 
constitution of States as they are and have been, of their modes 
of action and good or evil fortunes, one can draw conclusions, valid 
and positive, as to the causes of political success and failure, as to the 
greatness and decline of States, as to the most efHcient form of govern- 
ment, as to what makes for stability and what for disorder and ruin. 
^\^lat ne need is positive knowledge of these things and this can only 
be amved at by looking at things as they are, without fear or precon- 
ceptions. This 13 the only road to whatever we desire to attain. 
This 1 ^ the new rn.id of HfnrbiavfJl i ; and certainly ft had not been 
trodden for a long time, except by Italians In Italy it did not seem 
strange ilachiavelli’s ‘ reabstic ’ mode of thought was only an 
extreme illustration of a tendency visible in Italian thought since 
the days of the last Hohenstaufen Emperor 

Machiavelli was not a systematic thinker. He was a man cf 
extremely acute perceptions and capable of subtle and scareWng 
analysis of the concrete. Failure to co-ordinate his observations 
is conspicuous throughout the Ihscortt and the Frinape and shows 
itself in the confusion of their structure. lie seems to have p'iti 
little or no attention to the implications of ^hat be said. Conse* 
quently, in spite of his lucidity of statement, be falls easily into incon* 
Bistcncy. The elusive quality of his writing, which accounts for a 
good deal of the disagreement about him, arises, I think, from the 
fact that, in spite of the sharpness of his vision of the actual, his 
thought was at bottom confused. 

Fundamental in bis thought would seem to be his notion of the 
origin and purport of the senso of good and evil in action and hu 
conception of the quality of man's will. The t«o are intimately 
connected, in the sense that the latter is unintelligible till the former 
is understood. At some early stage of human history, he informs 
us, men, considering that the injuries they saw done to others might 
be done to themselves, protected themselves by the establishment 
of laws, with penalties for their infringement, and hence arose the 
recognition of justice * From this establishment of government and 
legal justice ‘ was bom the knowledge of what thinp are good and 
honourable in distinction to tho'c that ore evil and rhamcful - 
Generalized notions of right and %vrong. in fact, developed from t-c 

' L. A. Hunr* Rmt rdition of the rrircip*. p. 172, note. Sly rrfenr.ft* art 
all to tbu (million 

■ ‘K p^n«n'lo ancora che quelle irmin* po!e»ano t»tte a 

loro; per fjr.;iiT •Jrailc m»!c t> nJtj-irano a farr Irpr-.onljRafr pj-.itKci • 

CortrafaccTw ; ilende ^ rme la drl’a pyi'tirA.* IhKr^n.l,- 

• * Da qursl-a nacque la co^tjone dclle cow or-e^tc t tooae, diJrrtetJ ca--* 
pcmiciooe e rrc ’ lb Put ih^ whol«» important pa^aa^". 
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cHort to repress forms of activity, lecogiuicd as dangerous to himself 
by every individual. In course of time, it is true, men came to think 
of certain kinds of action as good or evil absolutely. But this, it is 
implied, is a delusion, due either to confusion of mind or to rehgious 
Buperstition. There is no absolute good. Goodness la simply that 
which subserves, on the average or in the long run, the mterests of the 
mass of individuals. The terms good and evil have no transcendental 
reference ; they refer to the community, considered as an asbociation 
of individuals, and to nothing else At bottor- apparently, they 
refer only to the universal desire for aecunty. Such a view involves, 
of course, an absolute denial of the validity of the conception of natural 
law. For Machiavelli there was no lex aeiema and therefore no lex 
nofuralu. He never even thought it worth while to refer to that con- 
ception. There was nothing new, it must be remarked, in bis way 
of putting the matter. It was at least as old os the Defensor Pacts. 
Yet SlacWavelli himself does not seem to have had a cleat grasp of 
the implications of hia own doctrine or even always to remember 
what he had said. From this primary assertion of his. Jus view of 
morals in politics can be derived quite simply. But that he Jumself 
understood it so, is by no means cleat As I hope to show, in discuss- 
ing Hs political rtbica, his language is not wholly consistent with that 
interptetstion of bis meaning. , 

If we take Machiavelli to mean that ‘ goodness ’ m action signifies 
simply a tendency to promote the general welfare of the commumty, 
then we can give definite meaning to his oft-repeated assertion that 
menjire radicallyjiad. It is proved, be says, to demonstration, and 
alThistory confirms it, that in ordenog a State, this must always be 
assumed ' Men will always ehow themselves wicked unless they are 
compelled to goodness • The bgament of obligation ie a thing which, 
men being the poor creatures they are, is broken upoii every occasion 
for their own personal profit.* He means, apparently, that every 
man 13 always ready to act in a manner dctnmental to the community 
if he sees any advantage to himself from doing so. Good is that 
which, in my own interest, I wish my n«ghhout to do *, but my 
nwghbout and I, in our own interest, ate always ready to do evil. 
It would be difficult to give any other meaning than this to Machiavelb’e 
declaration that all men are wicked. Man’s will must be conceived 
as, at bottom, anti-social and anarchical and it h this fact that 
constitutes the central problem of pohtics and the difficulty of actual 
government. 


> Dueorsi, I, 3. Opere, III, pp 19, 20 (1813) 

• Princioe, Chap. 23 . , , 

• ‘ PerchS ramore e tenuto da on ymcnlo di obbligo, il quale, pet e^te gli 
uomini tiiati, d» ogni oecasione di piopna utiliti h sotto ' Frtnctft, Chap 17, 
p. 293. 
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Yet it cannot be said that Machiarelli held this vietr wilhont 
qualifications ; which, indeed, he himself supplies. Evidently he did 
not thinV- that man's will was wholly anarchical, Man, he thought, 
cares for nothing but himself ; he is a rascally, mean, greedy, senfuil 
creature, more ready to forgive the murder of his father than the 
seirnre of his property : gratitude for him is but the hope of benefits 
to come and what he calls his love is but love of hims^* But the 
selfish will is a will to order and security and all men, therefore, msj 
see the general interest as their own. wills government and 

the State for his own profit and protection. He is, furthermore, a 
timid creature and a creature of habit. He dislites what he is not 
used to and seeks the fines of least resistance- He tends to follow 
wdl-beaten tracks. It is a fact of great importance, practically, ihst 
it is generally easier and safer to conform than to rtbeL 

Too much stress has sometimes been laid upon MachiartHTi 
insistence_on the predominance of the purely selfish will in man. He 
knw, even, that there were men, though certainly few, capable of 
labouring for the common benefit without regard to their personal 
interests. He even claimed to be one of them himself.* Bet what 
is, in this connection, of the greatest importance, is the fact that can’s 
capacity for developing pubSc spirit to a point at wb’ch mere persoasl 
interests are wholly su^rdinated, is implied everywhere in the Difcerti. 
It was on just such a development that, in llachiavelli’s view, tie 
stability and the strength of the State depended. It is his own 
fault tut he has been misread. Boconvincedwashethat theferodous 
^tUm and egregious lack of public spirit prevalent in his Italy, was 
the main general cause of the land’s weakneas and disorder, that 
he was led to lay disproportionate stress on the selfishness of can. 
None the less is it true that he actually measures the strength of a 
State mainly by the amount of public spirit developed within it- 
It was, he thought, just such a development that had constituted the 
strength and accounted for the success of the great Ro m a n Republic- 
There is, as usual in the I>ifcor»j, a fsQure to state the lutter 
but there is, I think, no real inconsistency. Public spirit may re 
developed in a community and so long as it lasts, and in the measu^ 
of it, a State is likely to be strongand flourishing. On the oth^r hand, 
he insists that it is unlikely to last long. Eyerj'thing tends to cerrup- 
tioa : nothing lasts except the radical selfishness of man- 

That was m the beginning and shall be as long aa man^ la^. ^ 
is a supposition of the greatest importance in JIachisveb s teoeg-^ 
that the quality of man's will never changes. It remains eoni.a^‘ 
through all time ; it is, in fact, unalterable. It is true, 3I«h:avf.J 
admits, that in diflertnt parts of the world, the character of era 

‘ Priwpt, Cbap. 17, p. ?47. , 

* S« Prelnw, I. (i). ‘fpulo da qwl natorale df«JiJrr>o, ne. 
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tome extent diRen. But he &dds that men of the same region retain 
through all agca almost the saioe character ‘ It U mainly upon thift 
supposition that he bases his opinion of the practical value of history 
in teaching by examples. Owing to theconstant character of humanity 
man’s history tends constantly to repeat itself, with mere cucum- 
stantial differences. 

‘The judicious are wont to tay that he who would (oresee what U to happen 
ahouM look to what hai happen^ for all that f« has its counterpart in time 
past. Tbis U ao because all bappenlnt{t ate brought about by the will of mao, 
whoee deslm and dispositions lemalnuig in ail ag^^s the same, it ioilowi that hVe 
reaulU are produced continually.* * 

Not only does human history tend to repeat itself hut all Btates tend 
to move as it were on a circular track. The suggestion of this cycle 
would seem to have como from Polybius, but to Machiavelli it appeared 
that it must actually be a fact. He conecived it as resulting from the 
unchanging nature of rnan and from the special quality of his wdl 
acting under changing conditions. Action and reaction alternate and 
out of prosperity comes decay and out of dissolution rebirth. Every 
human institutiori, like every individual, has inherent defects which 
must eventually destroy it. But new growth fellows.* States 
normally commence os monarchies ; hut monarchy becomes tyrannical 
and is overthrown by a combination of magnates, who form an oh* 
garchy. All goes well so long as the oligarchs are snimated by public 
spirit. But degeneration follows inevitably. The oligarchs m their 
turn are overthrown and a popular government is established. Then 
liberty passes into license and so into anarchy ; and the result of 
anarchy i* a reversion to monarchy and the dreary round recommences. 
Machiavelli points out that Ibo cycle is only rarely actually completed. 
At one ^ its moments of jrrcalcst weakness the Rtate will probably 
be destroyed or conquered by aliens. Assuming this not to happen, 
it might hopelessly continue to infinity to turn on its circular course.* 
In any case, men remaining always the same poor creatures, no real 
progress is possible. 

The finally inevitable ruin that awaits all Btates seems to bo 
conceived by Machiavelli as partly the result of another pccuhanty 
of human nature. The appetite of man is for ever msatiablo. 
By nature he desires all tbmgs, hut fate allows him little Man 
is eternally desirous and eternally unsatisfied, raging at the present, 
extolling the past, hoping m tbo future.® No human community, 

‘ 'Ch# gll uomini che nascono >n uno prorineis, ^I'lysno tutU i tempi 
qusil quclla meilwimo nsturs * DUeorn, III» 43. Heading of chapre . 

* III, 43 

• Beo yior*n<ui« Jli»loT<j, Book V, opening passage. 

‘ DhcWiI. I, 2. aib. II, rtcfacc. . pp. 178. 170. 
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no human government, any more than any single human Wng, 
is ever content with its position. Hence arises a constant e5on 
after aggrandisement and domination which leads, sooner or later, 
to ruin. But this niinoua effort m unavoidable. It results panly 
from man’s everlasting discontent and partly from the fact that con- 
flict and war are necessary to the health of the body politic. War 
and fear are what pve the State such sntal unity as it has and counteract 
the anarchic tendency which is rooted m the nature of man’s will 
Peace is relasmg and disruptive : ’ Damn braces, bless relaies.’ 

Under these circumstances, equilibrium is impossible, all human affairs 
bemg m perpetual motion and never remamingfor an instant as they 
were. The movement of the State most needs be upward or down- 
ward.^ Hence, though the better its laws and the more intelligent 
Its ruler, the more stable will be the Slate, there is yet no possible 
escape from ultimate ruin. 

§ 3. DISCORSI 

In reading ilachiavelli with intent to grasp his thought as a whole, 
we have constantly to make correlations that he did cot distinctly 
make, to take note of impbcations about which he is sileat and to give 
some degree of definition to what he has left indefinite. The result 
must, to some extent at least, be to give his thought a fuffness and 
coherency which his writings afford no solid ground for supposing that 
it possessed The whole process is fallacious and, if we adopt it, it 
is only by the greatest care that we can hope to avoid gross misrep- 
resentation. 'What we actually find in the Di/corai is a large number 
of observations and reflections on many different topics of which the 
connection is not made clear. T'et there is no doubt that to Machia- 
vein all these topics and all these reflections, converged to what he 
regarded as a practical issue. We are bound to look for a unity 
which, however loosely articuhfed. must have been the.’c. Ale 
cannot know for certAin how much of -rhat he left uneiprc?-vd was 
actually m his mind.lnt it is certain that he left much uneipri-ss^. 
Machiavelli came to the considcratioD of the Italian States and poLd'S 
of his own day with preconceptions derived partly from his own 
obse^ation and experience and partly from his readings am'^ 
classical authors. How much exactly they meant to him is douMfiJ. 
The consciousness of man’s natnral wickedness was mdeed with h.n 
always. The unchaagingness of man’s nature was, in his e}e‘, 
ant, because it afforded ground for the l>^lief that it was [o':*!-" 
to argue simply from the |»ast to the present. IKco'’c^!yedjr'’^..‘,v 
as stnctly utilitarian and as having an extrcmelyre-tnct^l fc-crcn^’* 
But that conception he had not worked out. Tb** ftindam'.--* 
question invoked did not interest him : to him secondarr 

* £>U(orti, I, C 
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and conclusions of some immediate practical bcanng were vastly 
more important. 

It is a little (lifTicult to say what is the mam subject of the Dwcorjt. 
But the mass of the miscellaneous reflections that make up the book 
seem to bear directly or indirectly on the question of what constitutes 
political strength and stability. It was because this was to him the 
main question to he considered that be turned to Roman History. 
For in the State of old Rome he saw the strongest and most stable 
of all States that had ever existed His reflections on what he calls 
religion and on what he calls liberty, on the need 0/ native arinies, 
on the importance of strict and impartial administration of law and 
the maintenance of security for life and property, and on the import- 
ance of a large population, all bear directly on the question. So 
also do his reflections on the danger and diihculty attendant on the 
introduction of changc.s in law or in institutions, on the danger of 
arbitrary and tyrannical action or on the folly of trusting for defence 
to money or to fortrMsc.i. The question seems to have been in bis 
mind throughout. 

But just as the que.stion » not distinctly stated, so no distinct 
answer is given. The stability of a State, its power for offence or 
defence, its power to repress faction and mamtam security, depended, 
Machiavelli was well aware, on many unstable factors Such as occur 
to him he discusses as they occur. But there seems to be one factor 
on which, directly or by implication, he lays stress constantly. More 
than on anything else, he seems to think the strength of a State for 
all purposes depends on the amount of public spirit it generates. 
He connects public spirit with religion and with ‘ liberty ‘ and, more 
definitely, with military strength. His insistence on the importance 
of administration without fear or favour, on adherence to law and 
on caution in making changes, on the necessity of securing and of 
respecting life and property, seems to nnse from his perception that 
in these ways public spirit >» fostered. X^ack of public spirit appears 
to be the chief symptom of what he calls corruption. His virfi is 
indeed a highly inclusive term It denotes energy, hardihood, boldness, 
ui^mching will, even intelligence Yet he seems sometimes to use 
the”'word as though it were almost equivalent to public spirit or 
patriotism , and certainly to him that was an ingredient in the highest 
virtue 

But how is any degree of public spirit to be developul m a com- 
munity composed of people who rate nothing at all for public welfare 
apart from tbeir own * The answer, of course, is, first of all, that 
public welfare is not and cannot be apart from their own They 
are all concerned in it. Recognition of this fact is involved in ail 
co-operation Yet the two things do not exactly coincide and where 
they do not, man is normally always ready to sacrifice the common 
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good to his own. All the it is a fact that, under appropriate 
conditions, even a high degree of public spirit may exist, even such 
a degree as will lead to men being ready to give up their lives for 
their country How does this happen and under what conditions? 
Machiavelli’a answer to this question seems to be that there are two 
mam factors concerned. Tho one he calls religion and the other he 
calls liberty. 

It may seem strange that Machiavelli should have insisted stronplj 
on the social and political value of religion, but in fact, even in the 
sixteenth century, few writers or none insisted on this more strongly. 
This insistence of his was quite unconnected with any sort of religious* 
ness or interest in religion, as such, in himself. He was interested in 
religion only as a factor in society, he does not seem to have any 
conception of it as a mode of philosophy or as a mode of being. But 
as to Its political importance his language is emphatic. ‘As the 
observance of dmne worship,’ he says, ‘ is the cause of the grestneas 
of a State, so the contempt of it is the cause of its ruin. Tot where 
the fear of God is wanting, either the State must needs be ruined or 
it must be maintained by tho fear of some Prince, supplying the 
defect ' * But, ho goes on to remark, the fear of a Prince is hut • 
poor substitute for the fear of God and the State that is so sustained 
will not last long. Wherefore tvtry State, principality or republic, 
needs above all else to hold fast to its religion and maintain in venera- 
tion uncorrupted the ceremonial of its cult.* 

■ Religion, Jfachiavelli explains, keeps good men in the right way 
and puts bad men to open shame. Its doctrine of rewards and punish* 
ments, in this world or another, appeals definitely to the selhshne^ 
of men and induces conduct benehcial to the State.* He states his 
conviction that tho lack of patriotism in Italy and its political apathy 
are largely due to lack of religion. Tbw destruction of rcligioume^ 
in Italy, he thought, h.id been the work of the Pope and of the 
It is the peoplc.i who have tho misfortune to live nearest to the head 
and Centro of Christendom who have roost completely lost religion. 
It is to the Church and its priests, ho declared, that we Italians owe 
it that we have become wicked and irreligious.* It seems odd t..3t 

* * E eorae U o^«crsnu del nilto Pmno i capone ddU prandef** 

rrrpulliehf, c<-ii tl difprrjrio di <juflIae*»;:ionedrll« ronns di rw. . , 

mane* il timore tli I)jo, conrirnr cl»e o quel rrcnoroTini. o fti" e 

limore d’un pnncipe. cbe iuprb»ca a d«tr»tl drlls Itfl-pfi'f*' />»»«»«•*•“• 

Or.ni. psi. * • I. 15- 

* Tiftro Pompor.ktzi.lti hit P* InmortaliUte ISlfl. d<^Uml th«t 
lnr5«‘of fTw»rd ar>*J puniihmrnt Inafutnrelifefasdbrr^n 

Inreniftl, by nilrr* for coTfminrntal purj<o»r», and tb*l 4 a 

the prrvaJrneo of brl,rf m it. Tbe •»«>« •ufpntion tsd rat/if. *'« 
errn wider rrfprmre, fn the Dff<n*r>r Paettet 1321. 

* I, 12. 
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H did not Btrilco him that tho indigionsncss ol Popes and cler^ 
might be duo to the ineligiouaness o£ Italy. But the contention is 
quite unimportant to his argument Rulers, therefore, he concluded, 
should favour and augment everything that makes for belief m religion, 
even though they themselves bebeve it to bo false : and all the mote 
should they do so the wiser they ato and the better acquainted with 
the facta of nature.^ Machiavelh evidently considered it unlikely 
that nilera would themselves have any religious beliefs. He complains 
that it is taught by religious persons that pnnees must be simply 
obeyed and, i! they act wickAlly, must be left to the judgement 
of God. This, he remarks, merely encourages them m tyranny, since 
they have no fear of punishmenta which they neither see not believe 
in.* He cites with approval several cases of fraudulent practising on 
popular supentition in the service of the State. Religion, it seems, 
wu to him almost exactly equivalent to popular superstition. 

But clearly not every religion, and clearly not the Papal religion, 
will servo tho purpose. It is not by any means every form of popular 
superstition that is useful. Cbnstianity glonfiea men of humble 
disposition and contemplative rather than active bfs. It teaches 
men to return good for evil and calls upon them rather to endure than 
to do. Such teaching has enfeebled the world and left it a prey to the 
wicked.* Possible indeed it is, that had Chnstianity retained its 
original character, things might be very different from what they 
now are. But it hu become something so much unhke what at 
first it was, that who so considers the foundations of the Chumh and 
its present condition might well believe, undoubtbgly, that its ruin 
or its chastening is at hand.* What is needed is a religion after the 
fashion of old Rome ; i^eligion that teaches that be who best serves 
the State best serves the gods. 

The cQcctiveness of'sueb a religion in producing that energetic 
service to the State which is so sorely needed, is manifest. It is not 
so obvious bow what Macbiavelli calls liberty also tends to generate 
public spirit. Yet it is clear enough that Machiavelli considered 
‘bberty* as at once a symptom of public spirit and as tending to create 
it. Such difficulty as there is, anses from tho difficulty of under- 
standing what exactly he meant by liberty. 

The * liberty ’ of which Machiavelli bad so much to say is not easy 

• * E debbono tutte )e cdso cbe n»scon» in lavore di quells, come cte te giudi- 
cuscro f»bc, fiTonrlo eJ sccrcsccrle , e Unto pju, lo debbono tw. qusntQ pm 
prudentl *oao, o qusnto piu conosciton delle cose neturali.' Viscorat, I, 1., 
Op , HI. p. 63. 

• D%4torsi, lit, 1. Op , 111, p 300. , 

Mb.. 1.12. SoGmccianlmi- • P« detto verem-nte eho la troppft redone 

gunste >l mondo. perche efteminina gU •nimi,' etc. ifieorifi Founct a Cinii, 
N. 254. Optr« IntdUe, 1857. 

• lb., Op., Ill, p. 64. 
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to define from his own language about it. But it is certainlj a con- 
plei. It seems to consist essentially not in any form or mode of 
government, but in secunty for life, honour and property under law,* 
He speaks of the benefits that all share under a ‘ free ’ government, 
which consist ‘ m being able freely to enjoy without anxiety what 
is our own, without misgi\’mg for the honour of our womennnd childrca 
or fear for oneself In free coontnes men know that their children 
may nse to the highest positions. Such security, he remarks, tends 
to produce increasing wealth and a high birth-rate. But such benefits 
may be enjoyed as well under a monarchy as under ‘ free ’ or republican 
government ; and of this fact Machiavelh was aware. He wrote 
admiringly of the constitution of France, where the King is to bound 
by law and custom that bis people enjoy perfect security.* 

Such a monarchy, restrained by law and by general respect for 
law, IS quite admirable and I see few signs that Machiavelh considered 
euch a constitution inferior to that of a republic.* The antithesis to 
liberty, m his mmd, was not monarchy simply, but such principality 
as existed in Italy; ‘tyranny’, which involved a power of purely 
arbitrarj’ action and tended to identify law with the caprice of the 
Prmce. Princes, he remarks, will always respect law, if they are wise, 
* for men, when they are well governed, neither seek nor wish for soy 
other liberty There are, he says, a few men who desire a republic 
in order to obtain authority for themselves ; hut the mass of men 
desire only to live securely. If the Prince provide for general security 
and enforce strictly and respect his own Uw, they will be well content.* 
The liberty that is an object of general desire is merely security under 
law.’ ^Micn men find that they are well off, they ask no more.* ‘ It 
is but the name of liberty that men worship.’ • 

But there is a further freedom. Under the tenn liberty Mscbiavelli 
indubitably included a share in the direction of public affairs, ^as 
it to him a question of degree I Can we express his thought by 
saying that men may have as much liberty as they generally want 
Without any voice in government, but that, with this, they hare 

* * Men,* ujt Gmcci*rdmi, ‘ are not content with trerdon and Kcnoty bot 

will not mt nntjl they abo gorem.* F.tord%.lV) C^/Md.J857. 

• • ^ qu»]e 0 di potere godere fiberamente le cooc we eeaia aleono 
non dobitejo dell’onore delle doztee, di qneldid CgLnoh, fioa tenero dj ee. 

I. 16. Op.m. p. 65. 

* Ihtttirti, I, 16. 

* P Jt in I. M ct the thteorti fee aeema to wB;ett Ifeat It b a certain c 
pobhc »j>int in Kranee that mafeea a rcpoblic there lnpoa»il!e. 

• * PercLi gli oomini, qoando aooo core m atl bene, non cercano n< Te|I.*a 
ahra liberta.' XKworei. Ill, 5. Op . n. 3M. 

•Oweor/t, 1, 16. , 

’ • If one were eerUin.* wys CttiecUrdini. * that joitiee wcoM be ebwrrrf 
. . . there woall Ui no nred greatly to deaire Lberty.* . 

• Frincip*, CLap. S7, p. 353. • /Iceealia* UiJt-yrf, I * , <- 
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more t The thought m hia mind waa, I think, rather that, whatever 
might he the case m Franco or cUewhcre, in Italy even the liberty 
that ia security was very unlikely to exist except under republican 
government. It will hardly exist under a Pnnee not exceptionally 
intelligent, and he remarka that of all the many Pnneea who have 
ever lived, few have been wise or good ^ 

^Vhen he declares that laws favourable to freedom in a republic, 
originate in conflict between the faction of the nobles and the faction 
of the populace,* he seems even to suggest that the more democratic 
the constitution the greater the liberty 

As to how liberty la connected with pubhc spirit Machiavelli makes 
no expllcit_ statement, though he quite evidently did connect the 
twontblngs in the closest manner Up to a certain point, indeed, 
the thought is clear enough That liberty which is security under 
fixed law will endear the State to its citizens, because the State is 
giving them what they most of all want The public spirit of its 
citizens will rest on the sure foundation of their own self-regard. But 
it is not BO clear how possession of a share, necessanly for most people 
minute, in the management of pubbe aflairs, would conduce to the 
samoresuH. Perhaps Machiavelli conceived this as creating a stimu* 
lating illusion ; a sense that the acts o! government are one's own 
07 a hope that they some day wall be In any case, he seems to associate 
patriotism almost exclusively with republican hberty It may exist 
under a Pnnee of exceptional ability , but the case is too rare On 
the other hand,m a republic it must exist, unless the State is on the 
poiflt of collapse A corrupt people, among whom there is no public 
spirit, cannot maintain liberty. For such a people there is no escape 
from servitude, their State can only bo maintained at all ‘ by the 
fear of some Prince ’. Such a people, unhappily, it seemed to Machia* 
vein that the Italians had Iwome Italy, he declared, is corri^ t 
above all other countries. 

In 1513 Italy was, and had for nearly twenty years been, oppress^ 
by foreign domination and distractdl by the wars of aliens within 
her borders. The entry of Charles VIII into Kaples had heralded a 
struggle between France and Spain for dominance in the peninsula. 
In 1513 the Spaniards were at Naples, the Swiss in Lombardy and the 
French, in the background, were about to set on foot a new invasion. 
Machiavelli thought ill of princely government, but he bated far more 
the devastating and brutalizing foreigner. The immediate cause of 
this foreign oppression seemed to bo the utter inadequacy of Italian 
military systems. The intensity of his desire to see the barbarians 
expelled from Italy caused him to give much thought to the question 
of what constitutes military stren^. I think it may be said that 
he valued public spirit, above all because it seemed to him to be the 
‘ Duwt$\, I, 68. * Ib . I, 4. 
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veiy essence of Egbting po^er. The unreliability and general inen- 
ciency of It.alian rnercenaiy armies had become glaringly obvicnj. 
An effort to form a cituea army had begun at Florence in IbW inl 
Machiavelli, though not, apparently, the onginator of tie scheme, 
had been the chief agent. He became convinced, both from his cvn 
experience and from that of the Romans of old, that tie only 
amy was an army drawn from the native sofl- The cse of mercenanes, 
he declared, has brought Italy to semtude and~3en*IoL^ To tie 
IhitxiTt\, in the Pnncipe and in the Art of War alike,- he preaches 
on this text continually. The Art of War is an essay on the methcds 
by which Italy may hope to debver itself from the foreigner. Eta 
in the Distorn, Jlachiavelli gave what might teem an altogether 
disproportionate amount of tpace to the discussion of purely inilita .7 
questions.* 

Machiarelli’a news upon problems of rtrategy and tactics, extra- 
ordinarily acute and interesting as they are, do cot concern us here. 
Be did not miraculously foresee the enormous devdopm^nt cf the 
power of fire-arms that was comingandheseems tohaveunderestimited 
the effectiveness of even the artillery of his own time. Marignaso night 
have taught him a lerson on that point, but apparently did not. Bat 
he grasped the essential principle of tie neceaiity of tie offeunrCi 
though he teems hardly to have realised tie diSenlty of tsHrg 
keeping jt with rich armies as actually exirted. l^ually stridri 
is his insistence that money is not the tlaews of war. A Prince, 
he declared, will always deceive himself as to his military ftrengt^ 
if he mearare it in coney.* He was convinced that tie main strengt- 
of an army must he b its infantry and that fortresses we.'e of LrJe 
use. For a Prbee there is no fortress so ftrong as tie affection c. 

cot deny that the possestioa oUmoney was an 

0 advantage But he asserted that war is cade cot with gold but wit- 
/ iron and that the rbews of war are good Boldiers. He was qm.e 
\ aware, also, that you do not make a good army merely by Icry^ 

1 troops within your own territory. If he had ever had any Clmi® 
. on that point, his eipe-riencc at Florence would have dert.’oyed 1 *- 

* Prbee or Republic is much to be blamed if without an 

of iu own.* * But the strength of an army conrirta essentially, Jlat — •' 
veili maintabed, b its attachment if not to th* * cause at least to 
the State fer which it fights. The reason why mercenary troops a-T 
wortUess is that they have no motive for fighting lejond ti«^' 
Public epmt and appropriate training are the thmgs that ccnst..--e 

• CLap. 12. . 

•£«li «r>rapT twrlre claoteei ost cf the fortj-cis* et 

• IX«rn. 11. 10 . 

* * t-.n.ao CKTili qn"! e qseH* xry^tht* de ct-'-e* 

Frc-p.n«.* I. -1. CS^pUT heiLrs 
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military power. Id the /Iff o/H'or he declared that all cituenB,het ween 
Ibe ages o! seventeen and ioity, should be trained to arms. 

In this way MachiavelU connects his hopes of the construction of 
native armies with his hopes of a revival of public spirit m Italy 
Patriotism seemed to him to be alike the foundation of the internal 
order and stability of a State and of the fighting power of an army 
He thought of a development of public spirit as leading naturally to 
the formation of such an army A citizen army is a natural expression 
of patriotism. 

The.nri ncipal foundation of all States alike, be declared, are good 
l aws an d good aims'; and * there cannot be good laws where there are 
riot good arms and where there ate good arms it follows that there 
are good laws Good arms are the very own arms of the State 
and imply public spirit in its citizens and this in turn implies good laws, 
A State must have liberty, at least in some sense or degree, before it 
can have good arms. SuiBcient liberty for the purpose may exist 
under a wise and popular Pnnee, who gives his subjects the bberty 
of security under hw It is far more bkely, however, to exist in al 
republic. In any cast, it is only men who have liberty and pnzy 
it, who make good soldiers. 

There are people wholly unfit for liberty, for whom, indeed, bberty 
is impossible. But that the patriotic republic is the strongest and 
most stable of all possible States, Machiavelli asserted with emphasis. 
It is easy, he says, to see whence the love of liberty has sprung, since 
States have never increased id domlDion or lo wealth save while 
they lived ha liberty.* In the Pnnaj>e he advised the conqueror of 
a free city to destroy it utterly, since a people accustomed to freedom 
can never be reconciled to the loss of it-* Buch States as are under 
popular government make rapidly great advances, far exceeding what 
18 achieved under pnnees.* It is easy to see why the ancient world 
was 60 Bupenor to ours, for then men lived in freedom and now in 
servitude* The worst of the evils attendant on incapable govern- 
ment in a republic is a tendency to the establishment of tyranny ; 
wlule tyranny, if incapable, has at least the advantage that it may 
issue in freedom.* The athitrary government of a Prince was, appar- 
ently, to Ma^avelStETworst of all kinHs of ^vernment ' Tfc is the 

* Pnncxpe, Chap. 12. ‘ E perche non posaono eaiere buone leggi dove non 
eano buone aiini e dove eono boone mdu cnaviene cbe WMin buone legs', etc, 

* ' Perche *i vede per esperienM le citt*di non aver mai ampucato, n6 m 
donmuo, n6 di tichesza so non tacbtre aono atate in hberta.' Vueors*, II, 2. 
Op., p 185. 

• PriTteipe, Chap 6. auicdanUni waa of opinion that the difficulty the 
Tlotentinea found in extending their dominion over Tuscany, waa due to the 
firm eatabbshment of ‘liberty ' iB the Tuscan citiea .B'eordi, 353. 

‘ I, 68. 'lb., n, 2 'lb.!. 68 Op., p. ^0- 
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6ttmg government for a thoroughly corrupt people, but it is fit for 
nothing ebe. In the cycle in which States move it has ine\itablT 
Its appointed place, and that place corresponds with the point of lowest 
degradation. Machiavelli argued elaborately ami ^^eegt h in the 
Dtsforst to ehow th.it popular government is normally in most respects 
superior and in few inferior to that of a Pnnee. ‘ The mass b wiser 
and more constant than a prince,* * is the heading of his fihy-eighth 
chapter. It is true, he admits, that a people U fickle and inconstant, 
simply because that is what all men are But this fickleness is greater, 
he declares, in the mdmdual than it is m a multitude. It b true that 
Pnncea and People are alike ungrateful ; but Pnnees are the more 
so A Pnnee will confer high otEce on infamous persons ; you will 
never persuade a People to do so. A Pnnee has rarely any respect 
for law , a People lo^ respect for law only when utterly corrupt. 
The worst fault he finds in popular governments is that they s.'e 
prone to rash courses, and more easily deceived than are IVusces, 
by large hopes and brave promises. ‘ I affirm that a people is 
more prudent, more stable and of better judgement than a I’iir«. 
Not without *eason is the voice of a people likened lo the voice 
of God ’ > 

Throughout the sixteenth century Machiavelli was very gecenny 
regardevl as a believer in theexcellenceoLand as a practical supporter 
oft_^e personal despoti'ra of a Prince. This certainly crror.»oti5 
notion was mamlv due to the fact that the Princt}* was the only 
oae of Machuvclh's w-ntiags that was then, and for long after, at all 
widely rcail. It is true that no one reading the Prinrt}*", or even 
the Florentine //ij'ory. would suppose that MachiavcUi.was republican 
in sentiment and in theorv, or that he regarded the arbitrary govern- 
ment of a Prince as the worst pocsible and as a mark of degeneracy 
in the p^ple governed. ^But that be saw the State at its healdiiest 
^ a republic, the Dircorri nu^es quite clear. Tie Prtnnj'e has to l*e 
interpreted by tbc light thrown by the Discorti. The reverv* proce^ 
can lead to nothing but confusion. If we assume that, in the 
Machiavelli eipre«»ed, however fragicentanly, hb real views, we can 
u-nderstand the Princt;^ and see it as, at bottom, combtect with thov 
views. If, on the other band, we assume that certain appamst imph* 
cations of the Pnncip' represent Machiavelli 's real opinion', ih^n 
the Diseorsi becomes unintelligible. It has been rurre'toi thst 
Machiavelli, radically and bopelesslv* insmccre, was ready to ary-e 
on behalf of any views and that it b.'in con.'equeace, imposullc to say 

^ T2ohitai.Ef c pu e |<.a etMtXclf the ua prcf.j*' />>*“"’• 

• ‘M* ijaaslo alli p-jJr-ri ed alU tUUMi. d,eo: tent ci r'-yVJ 
pradtatt. p;i iUh.1.. « di migUer padixoth^ va |tn.*a-xp»-. K eoa wri* 
u ftuctax^hk U roev d'sn jopola a qurtU di Pio ' I."' 
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Vihat his opinions were or whether ho had any To this view of the 
case, anyhow improbahlo, the Dtscorn makes a fatal objection. That 
in writing tho i’rinctpe he should to some extent have suppressed 
his real opinions is, 1 take it, a matter of course That he should 
have expressed such views as he did express m tho Discors\, unless 
ho really held them, is not intelligible Wo are bound to conclude 
that Machiavclli conceived of * popular ’ government as a character 
of the healthiest, most vigorous and lasting type of State and of the 
arbitrary government of a Pnneo as a desperate remedy for corruption 
This was not a sentiment merely but a deliberate judgement 

But wo must beware of going too far To speak of Machiavelli 
as a champion of democratic government, ns" GeuVili spoke of him,* 
is nearer t^lfuth than to speak of him as a supporter of despotism. 
Bul'licllhcr description really fils the elusive personage that was 
Niccolo. ho really cared about was the establishment of orderly 

government and general security What he above all hoped, was to 
see Italy so strengthened that she should be able to rid herself of 
foreign domination. lie liad to deal with an Italy in which the 
restraints of religion, of respect for law, oven tho belief in moral 
obligation, seemed almost to hav© penslieil. lie desired to show his 
countrymen tho causes of tho public misery, of the extreme instability 
of Italian governments, of the ruioous faction struggles and the help* 
lessness before foreign invaders, from which the country sufiewd. 
It was not for any particular typo of government but for a revival 
of public spirit that ho conteodM. 

§ 4. IL PRINCIPE 

It has been said that tho Princtfc is not an exhaustive treatise 
upon absolute government. That it most obviously is not. I am 
inclined to say that it is not ony kind of a treatise on ' absolute ’ govern- 
ment. There arc no signs in Kachiavelh's writings that ho had any 
conception of legal or theoretic absolutism. A government, to 
Macliiavclli, princely or popular, had power to do what it could do and 
>no^ore. Fat more important than law was, to him, the power 
lo crilorco it. Ho seems hardly to connect tho idea of law with the 
idea of obligation. Ho was convinced of tho difficulty of cllectmg 
changes in law and on this ho laya stress both in the Discoru and he 
/Vineipe. But whether a ruler can or cannot make law was to nim 
a question of fact simply. Tho amount of actual power possossc 
by a government seemed to him to depend little, if at all, ^6^ 
theory, to which ho never refers. Nor does he make any di^mction 
between power and right ; for of * right ’ ho know nothing Now ere 

* 'BemocratlM IsuiUlor ct asscHor set-rtimus . • • tyranniJn summi 
InlnUciw.* Dt III, tf. 

30 
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does he ever raise any question as to how far the rights of 
rulers eitend. That question with which, all through the sixteenth 
centurj’, men were above all to concern themselves, did not exist fcr 
him. Now here does he ever suggest that what is needed b the recog- 
nition of a positive nght to demand obedience. I should imagine that 
such a recognition would have seemed to him impossible. I do 
not see, therefore, m what sense Machiavelli can be said to hai'e 
conceived at all of absolutism. To his mind the difficulty was to 
discover how, in any way, States could be kept in order. 

The Principe was written of a Pnnce for a Pnnce and for no one 
else ; it was certainly not written for the general public.* It is an 
essay on what makes for success in Italy from the point of view of a 
Pnnce. It is ^ endeavour to show wliata^Erincexniist_understan^ 
what he must do and be, and what he must not do, in order to con- 
solidate and extend his dominion. It has reference throughout to 
Italian conditions of the moment. It is all but a piece of joumahsm 
dealing with current pobtics. It teas written, too, in the hope that it 
would secure for its author the patronage of the Medici. Probably 
it was the very last of his writings by which Machiavelli would have 
wuhed to be judged. 

As the obj'ect of the writer was to please as well as to edify, and 
as it was a P^ce he had to please, he was bound to put things pleas* 
antiy and to suppress what would certainly be nnwelcome. In many 
pa^ges it might seem as though the Pnnce is being counselled to 
think only of himself and is bung told that, as a Prince, he has a right 
to commit any abomination for mere personal gain. Bui careful 
reading even of the Principe will diMipate this impression; whpe 
compansoa with the Uiteorti makes the supposition whoDy untenab.e. 
kVe are told, practicaDy in so many words, that a Prince, if he be 
wise and if he is to be raccessful, will consider nothing but hb own 
bterests. But in reading the Principe there is a go^ deal to read 
between the lines ; and it is to be found in the Dueorti, In a corrupt 
State the one thing to be hoped for is the success of the Prince. Them 
is no other chance of stability or order. In such circumstances it is 
not possible to separate the interest of the Prince from the interests of 
his subjects. Their interests are his and his are theirs. Natcrallr, 
writing to a Pnnce.^JiHEIavdirdld'col'put it like this. But be 
did venture to point out to Giuliano and Lorenxo di Medici, and 
that with emphasis and reiteration, that a Prince cannot hope to be 
Buecessful unless he regards the interests of his subjects as his own. 
The chief interest of a Prin^ is public welfare. * It is above U 
things neccasarj- that a Prince ehould ‘ retain the aCectioa of bs 


• ' It fj IsjKfnUrt.' n«ilx rro«k» Profp«ir HeArroiisw. ' list 
TT*d It ibmU iraLi- tiul th»'y wrre not taraat to do so.* fooal /’«*-*«* 
Idea* cj Re%att»a%et ntfcrrtalKm. p. KW. 
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people, otherwise, in any craia, ha has no remedy ’ ^ The only solid 
loundation^for his position w a fdt pullic need of him. A Prince 
shouldlhink out means whereby m all manner of tunes and occasions 
his Subjects may have need of the State and of him and they wiU 
then ever be loyal Whatever else be is and whatever he does, 
the Prince must see to it that he is m some eense popular. The 
enmity of a small group of nobles otnch men will be of little import- 
ance to a popular Prince, hut to one not popular may easily be 
ninciua. 

It IS true that it is safer to be feared than to be loved It is best 
of CQurfle to be both, though that is barely possible. If one must be 
wanting, it is best to be feared. Yon cannot rely on the love of your 
subjects because it is, really, nothing but love of themselves. You 
0^ rely upon fear just as long as yon can keep it np But though 
it IS go^ to be feared, it is ruinous to be hated ; and the danger u 
that in trying to make yourself feared you may rnake yourself ^ted. 
But you will not be hated as long as you commit no outrage on property 
or Women and do not loll people without plausible pretexts What 
you have to remember is that your subjects will support you so long 
as they receive and expect beneht from you • 

In all this hlachiavelli is but applying, in language adapted to 
a Medici, the principle stated in the 2>ucof«t. fhe strength and 
stability of a State, and therefore of the Prince's poeition> depends 
finally on the public spirit or patriotism of its cituens. In a State 
governed by a Fnoce it is only loyalty to him that can supply the lack 
of public spirit among his corrupt people. All *hat the Fnace has 
to do to secure their loyalty is to maintain security for life, honour 
and property. He csonot practically be strong or safe without a 
citizen army ; but even this wdi be useless if be has not the afiection 
of Hs people. 

‘ It is hut natural that Frincee should_desire to extend their 
dondnion.’ * To say this was but to say feebly and incompletely 
w^Ts much more fully stated in the ZHscorst. There it is clearly 
laid down that a healthy State wiU always seek expansion The 
necessity for that ceaseless effort to extend dominioa which MachiavelU 
suggests to his Prince, denves partly from the perpetually unsatisfied 
soul of man and partly from the fact that States must always be 
either increasing or diminishing. ‘ Nature never suffers anything 
in this world to come to a stand/* Security is impossible unless you 

’ Priuftpe, Cbsp &, p. ZiO. 

* ‘ Eperd unpnncjpesaTio dcrepcnsareim modo per il qnile i noi cittadjui 
setnpre e(l in ogni modo e quabta di tempo abbisno bisopio dello Ststo di lui. <> 
eempre poi gli garaiuio fideli.’ Pnnttpe, Chap. 8, p 244 

' Prtneipe, Chap. 17. * Ih , Cliap 2 

‘ Fhrentint Uiatary, V, I. 
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ere stronger tiiaa your neighbours and, to be securely stronger, you 
must dominate, H not conquer outn^t. It may be worth remarfcg 
that this conception of the necessary pobcy of neighbouring States 
is precisely andagous to MachiaveUi's ^^e■x of the necessity of the 
oEensive in war. The idea is more emphssired in the Pnncipe than 
m the Discorsi, because, in the PrtMpe, MachiaveUi was bent on 
suggesting to the Medici an attempt to umtc Italy against the foreigner. 
But it IS important, m this connection, that he was more or less aware 
of limits to possible eipanaon. Xewly acquired territory is ensilr 
kept if its people be of the same country and language as your owe, 
so long as they are not too much accustomed to bbeny. But he 
msisted that it is verj’ dificult to establish secure possession of a terri- 
tory diEcring from one's own m language, custom and law.* He did 
not regard the difLculty as insurmountable-absolutely ; but endently 
it would become to if attempted on a very large scale. It seems 
to follow that expansion beyond a certain undetermined point is 
impossible Community m language and custom is, it appears, the 
natural and solid basis for a State and there east natural frontiera 
that can only be crossed with difficulty and danger. 

In his chapter on Fortune,* MachiaveUi shows that he was worried 
by the controversy over fixed fate and free wiU which troubhd many 
mmds ID Italy in bis time He shows also that he did not really 
understand what the question was. He writes of Fortun** almost 
as of an active and personal agent, as other men m’ght have written 
of God. But she was to him a deity who could le conciliated, if never 
entirely won o'.cr. He was pently impressed by the amount of 
the things that can neither be foreseen nor prevented nor controned 
by the people they aSect. Merc chance, he saw, had a great deal to 
^ the best-laid plans. Anyone, however able, may, like C^ar 
Borgia, be rmD«d by accident', by circumstances or events altogether 
beyend^his controL Fortune, be thought, determines perhaps ball 
of ^0 6 life. But on the whole, he concluded, men’s Lopes and 
projects are wrecked, not so much by adverse chance, as by failure 
to adapt themselves to changes of ciic’imstarce. The IVince who 
has grown great by audacity breaks down when circumstances impera* 
lively demand caution ; he whose caution was his strength, fails wh^ 
the moment absolutely requires audacity. If jou cannot be lorn, 
he remarls.it is better to be audacious than to me.'elrprodent.l^ 
Fortune i« a » oman and to be kept under must be I'catea and handl'd 
roughly.* Great as is the part played by accident in human 
the Pnnee who can accurateJv adjust his means to his ends and who 
prices those ends with flngVmmded ruthl-imess, is alwap ^ely 
to be eucccjsful. ^\'hat is required for success is just two thing*- 

• Pnnopr, CJisp. 2, • Jb.. IS 

• Ib.. CL»p 25. p. 3C5. AnolLw cm* ia wticb eSwuIre f.ralccr f*r*- 
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V will and intelligence, 8 ruthless will and an intelligence that sees things 
I as they are It may be pointed out that, assuming that success means 
\the achievement of a strictly limited and deiined end, the proposition 
is so undeniahly true as hardly to be worth stating 

The Principe might, I think, be descnbed as a particular application 
to Italy of the principles laid down in the Ducorn Italy must look 
for liberation to the dominance of a successful Pnnce, because the 
Italian is one of those corrupt peoples for whom a Pnnce is the only 
possible, or at least the best possible, ruler The principles on which 
a Prince most work in order to be successful are those expoundcfi or 
implied in the Ducorti. In writing, lo the Dttcorti, about republics, 
Bfachiavelii had insisted on the importance of religion and on the 
desirability of giving all citiaena a direct interest m the government 
of the State, in order to the development of public spint. When 
he came to address a Pnnce it was a diilerent matter. It is almost 
hopeless to expect religion tn a Prince and quite bepdess to make 
him see the advantages of a democratic constitution. The Prince, 
as a mere man. will care no more for public welfare in itself than other 
men do. Appeal can only be made to Us egotym, becaw, after all, 
he is like other men. On the one band, therefore, Macbavelli tnes 
to show him that the interests of his subjects arc bis own , on the 
other, he tells him that in the furtherance of his interests, the extension 
or the consolidation of bis dominions, be need have no scruples wbst« 
ever. There was no real inconsistency. Nothing was suppressea 
except an aspect or portion of the truth that was certain to he 
offensive. 

In the famous last chapter of the Principe, Machiavelli breaks 
abruptly, with real eloquence, into a passionate appeal to the Medici _ 
^rais«_tbejstandard of Italy against the foreigner- Till that last 
chapter is reached not a bint is given of any such issue Yet it would 
seem that it must have been the hope of this that m the mam inspired 
the writing of the book Blachiavclli seems to have f^lt little doubt 
that the expulsion of the barbarians could actually bo accomplished. 
At the moment when he was writing the Jledici held Florence and the 
Papacy and there was a prospect of ihcir coming shortly into possession 
of Parma, Piacenza and Modena 8o many conditions combined, he 
declared, to favour the enterpnsc that no moment could be more 
propitious.* Italy, bo felt sure, svas ready and eSger to follow a 
Prince who should give the signal : * You sec how she prays to God 
daily to send someone to deliVCT her from the cruelty and insolence 
of the barbarians. You see how fain and ready shn is to follow the 
banner if only it were set up '• All that is wanted le 8 leader and a 
native army. A Prince at the head of such an army would be recog- 
nized as a deliverer all over Italy. 

‘ Ib , p 367. ’ 
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• I Mm cot able to express sritb xrhst lore ho sronld be weleoraed in sS tie 
ptOTincea th&t hsre eaSered from this ftlira uiondatjon. snth vhst t thint 
for TenzeACce, snth what etabbom £delitj. mth what devotioa, with wist 
tears. "What patea sroold be elosed against turn t ^Yho would refuse h:a 
obedience t ^"hat jealousy would oppose itself T What iLalianwoulddrayhia 
homage T ’ * 

The sanguine optimism of it is strange. Of Giuliano or of Loreaio 
di Medici, Machiavelli can surely have known little. But what 
exactly was he hoping for ? Did he believe that the Medici would 
be able not only to drive out the foreigner but to found a national 
Italian State t There is no word m the Pnnnpe to suggest so much. 
He speaks only of the deliverance of Italy from the barbarians. For 
that a united effort would be needed ; but permanent union would 
not necessarily follow. It has been suggested that he hoped for co 
more than a return of the conditions existing before 1494. Even that 
w^ far too much to hope for. That Machiavelli did hope for an 
ultimate union of Italy there can, 1 think, he no serious doubt. He 
seems to have been convinced that there could be no safety or p^ 
penty for Italy until she should become as united as France or Spain.* 
The first thing to be done was to secure independence ; the rest might 
follow. But I am not, after all, concerned here with Machiavelh’s 
hopes. 

, The Pnneipe expresses no tbeorr of covemnent. Though it 
tends to leave an itnpfi»A^irtn th^f. amridered dwroti»n, 

the mos t effective form of rule, th ere is really nothing in the book 
from wh7ch such a concnisinn win logically be drawn. It can, at 
most, be in ferred that he considered such government best for Italians 
’in the year 1513. But even that is not clearly implied. All that is 
' definitely implied is that a Prince who adopts the right jolicy and is 
; intelligent and ruthlessly resolute, might well succeed in berating 
, Italy from the foreigner, if not in overcoming all opposition and 
i uniting the whole country. That is a judgement that concern tie 
J Italy of 1513, and nothing else in the world. It is a j^position in 
j no way inconsistent with the views developed in the Discorrx it is, 
j rather, completely irrelevant to them. Or is there, indeed, an inew* 

I eirtency ? If no Slate ever grcatlv flourished or extended its dommioa 
except b liberty, how could SlachiavelU hope for suclj {Wt achieve- 
ment by a Prince ? There b, perhaps, a slight degree of bcTO*i5ter.ey 
here : the inconsistencv of a man whom hope has made a little l>!md- 
Yet, after all, the possibilities of achievement under a Prbee 
be a matter of degree. And when w^ come to the la«t chapter of Ue 
Principe, we see that JIachiavellis hope was founded not to much 

• rmeipt. 7>. 3TI. 

• The Cnt Itaok of the rWtnlln* 13^01 U eJe*f that M*chl»veCi »* 

luJy M tavits di»*e.n«ify Icwt a ocity that wm Id Mome Meotf natofal. 
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on the personality of any Pnnce, as on his belief in the fervour of 
Italy’s hatred of the foreigner and longing for deliverance 

There is, I am inclined to say, no pobtical theory whatever in the 
Principe, or at least none that is not m the Dtrcorsi But for the 
fact that Machiavelli’s view of political ethics, or of ethics in relation 
to politics, seems to be expressed in the Pnnnpe more fully than in 
the Diicorsi, the book would have little value for the student of pobtical 
philosophy. Even in that connection the Pnnetpe is a misleading 
book. 


§ S ETHICS AND POLITICS 

To many people in the sixteenth century — people who, for the 
most part, ^ew bttle or even nothing about him — JIachiavelb’s name 
was anathema, because they supposed him to have been a supporter 
of despotism and even aintp&IogTst^for the worst kinds of tyranny 
To'^eralus hard sayings about the Church and the Papacy and his 
implication that the claims of the Pope as the religious head of 
Chnatendom were not worth senous consideration, suggested satanic 
influence This alone is sufTicient to account for the hatred and the 
itii of Um displayed by the Pope and the Jesuits But what most of 
all shocked most people, and made bun seem to some terrible and to 
some contemptible, was that be seemed to teach that reasons of State 
might justify every degree of treachery and brutality. To many 
he seemed to go further and to imply that the highest virtue was 
that quality which enabled a man. without fear or scruple, to deceive 
and to assassinate, whenever h® could gain a desired end by so doing. 
He seemed to have taken evil for good and to ask admiration for the 
worst deeds of the worst men. 

In later days also his name continued to be chiefly associated with 
his political ethics or his separation of ethics from pobtica, in which- 
ever of the two ways it might be put- Denunciation of him as a 
teacher of political immorality has continued to the present day 
But what his thought concemmg ethics and politics really was, I 
find it by no means easy to discover. That he raised a very serious 
question is evident. How far be answered it, or what his answer was. 
It is not easy to say. , . 

In the Discorsi Machiavelh seems to assert that goodness in 
action IS to be understood as its tendency to promote the welfare 
of the individuals of a community as a whole. ‘ Badness , of course, 
will consist in the reverse tendency Standing alone this proposition 
would convey very little, but Machiavelli makes it clear that wel- 
fare ’ consists essentially in security for person and property Experi- 
ence has led to generalizations as to conduct which are genera y 
vabd as between members of any community. But to apply those 
rules of conduct to strictly political action or relations is to mis- 
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apprehend and make nonsense of them. For a governing p«^a or 
body the essential principle remains valid, and just because it holds 
good alwap, the morality of politics cannot be that of private Ide. 
Harder and breach of faith among the members of a cooperative 
society strike at the security of all and are therefore ‘ bad But if 
murder or breach of faith can be made to promote the general welfare 
of that society, then, by definition, they become ‘ good A private 
dtiren acta for himself only : a government acta for alL The appli- 
cation of the same principle most needs have different results in the 
two cases. 

/ If this be what Machiavelli meant, then it is not true to *ay that 
he separated ethics from politics. That sounding cliche is, in a^ 
case, ambiguous. It would be more accurate to say that he separated 
pobtical ethics from the ethics of social life, by applying the s^e 
pnnapTe to both. Exactly the same test makes an action bad in 
one connection and good in another , and Machiavelli, by implicatiim 
at least, denies that any other test is valid. Nor is the use of the word 
‘ unmoral * illuminating. To urge the doing of dishonourable things 
as a patnotic duty is certainly not unmoral, whatever else it may W- 
Can ve eharactenze the doctrine as one that makes the end jurtify 
the means T We may eay so, if, in doing so, we di^ingi^. 
the actual effect of action which determines for JIachiaveUi the good- 
ness or the badness of it it is men's sentiments about it that are 
irrelevant. It is not the end, in the sense of the intention, that 
justifies ; what justifies is success in the promotion of public welfare. 
Blachiavelli woidd not have regarded a miscalculated murder, how- 
ever well-intentioned, as a truly virtuous action. Intelligence as well 
as will are needed, in his ■view, to make cp virtue. JIachiaveUi was 
never in the least concerned with the moral quality of the ruler him- 
self. He s#-cms to have known nothing of personal goodness ; ^ 
saw goodness only in action. If that be so, be may,perhap«,^ca^ 
unmoral ; and in that sense * unm oral ’ seems to signify the mo^ 
hopeless kind of immorality. 

Only ambiguously do we express tbe difference between the thoug-- 

of Machiavelli and that of most roea in the Jliddle Ace^i or in i-e 
sixteenth eentury, when we say that he separated ethics from poutics. 
We come much nearer to the difference in noting the oomple'^*!^^ 
from Jlachiavelli's mind of the conception of natural Uw.^ Tb' -i' 
that men’s intuitions as to right and wrong are, in fact, intuition* o 
an absolute or of God’s purpose in the universe, was at the root o 
most characteristic thought of the Middle Ages and, in some* bit i-ss 
degree, of that of the sixteenth centurj'. JIachiaveUi ” 

met with this belief : there is no sign that be uederstow »t. ^ 
him the words good and bad referred only to human weua« in 
particular society. \Vith a superficial constftency be argo«i 
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massacre can fcc made to promote that welfare, rna*sacrc becomes 
virtuous. 

It has frequently been eaid that the hero of the Principe is Casiat 
Borgia, in spite of tho fact that he appears prominently in only two 
chapters of the book. MacbiaTelli had, no doubt, been deeply 
impressed by what be &aw of Ca!sa,f end his work Caisar fatnishHi 
him, as has been said, with just the example he needed But Macbia- 
velli proposed him ‘ as an example for the imitation of all 8ucb as by 
the favour of fortune or the help of other pnnccs are got into the 
saddle Quite definitely he is ptesente<l as a model for such adven- 
turers as are conquering for themselves a principality rather than 
for Princes actually established and ruling If the subject of tho 
Principe were simply the new Pnnce engag*^ la foundmg a dominion, 
then certainly we might have said that Ctetat Borgia was its hero. 
As it is not so, the most we can nghlly say n that, of all the Pnnces , 
known to Machiavelli, Ca«ar approached most nearly to his idea of 
what a Pnnce who has to found a new dominion should be and per- 
haps to his idea of the man needed to unite Italy against the foreigner. 
But, whether we call OssAr the hero of the Pfincip>! or not, Machia- 
velli certainly had no doubt of tho excellence of the work Cssar bod 
done. Carter, he remarks, was reckoned cruel * But that ruthle^ 
incsa of bis reduced the Bomagna to order, united it and settled it in 
ipcaco and loyalty,'* Where such, excellent results follow, a little 
scandal matters nothing- if'hy honourable and merciful condurt 
you enewrage rapine and anarchy, m no real sense are you honourable 
or merciful, since your conduct injures a whole universality * U 
is not enough to say that, in looking at Ca-sar Borgia, Machiavelli 
did not allow his vision to he disturbed by moral considerations. 
He says, or he distinctly implies, that Cccsar’a treachery and ruthless- 
ness were not evil but good, . ,, , , , 

But for all that, when we come to examine Machiavelli s declara- 
tions closely, we find, it seems to me, that his language is not quite 
consistent with any simple theory of his meaning. I get the impres- 
siou that he himself did not know exactly what he wantwl to say. 
Sometimes he seems merely to be saying, ‘ If this pc the end, then 
these are the means and whether they are good or evil is irrelevant. 
But at other times it would appear that his meaning is : Anpning 
whatever that is to the advantage of the State aud promotes i 
general well-being, may and should be done ’ 8ometun®s again, and 
perhaps most often, he flcema to be saying. 'To do this or that is 
wicked ; but, if you do not do it, you will be ruined. Ur perhaps 
it is •. ‘ The business of a Prince is to make hinwlf and hts people 
secure against all possible enemies, and to do this hu must often a i 

* Principe. Chap 7. ‘ fl’ ’ }iorn ‘ 

’ Ib. ‘ PerchS quMta aogliotio offendew uaa umvcrwlit* mwra. 
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wickedir, because the ^oHd is so wicked that he canuot, otier»i5*. 
fittaia his ead ’ There are here, at least, three perfectlj disthsct 
propositioiiS and between them Machiarelli fails clearlj to diftiarahE 
There xs, consequently, a constant ambiguity. There art, eren, 
passages that suggest that it is only in extreme cases that crjujt 
and (iisgraceful courses of action are jcstihed. ‘ AVhea the £af*^T 
of our country is absolutely at stake,’ wrote Machiavelli in the 
Ducorti, ‘ there need be no question of what is just or unjust, 
mercifJ or cruel, praiseworthy or disgraceful ; but, all ether con- 
siderations «t aside, that course alone is to be taken which may tare 
our country and maintain its liberty.' * So, also, in the Pnnoy*', he 
tells his Pnnee that he need never hesrtate to incur a certain amount 
of infamy for wickedness withoat which the State could hardly le 
eaved. ‘ For if he well consider all things, he may find that certain 
courses, in appearance nrtcous, would l>e his ruin if pursued, and 
that ethers, in appearance evil, wiU tf followed lead him to s^cunty' 
and well-b“:ng ’ * Did Machiavelli mean that it is only when compile 
rum is threatened that anything whatever may be done to save our- 
selves * It IS an impossible interpretation, for the line could not te 
drawn. Yet it may be that, while be was certain that the taiing or 
the founding of a State would justify any needful atmety, he was 
clearer about that than about any other case. 

But, most often, Mschiavelli seems to be merely insisting that *vil 
courses must, occa«ionally or frequently, be adopted, b^casM the 
world is so wicked that success cannot otherwise be had. He wxi 
perfectly aware that a reputation for wickedness might be injurious 
and be warns his Prince accordingly ; adding that, if he be rucce:^f'-l 
in maintaining Lis authority, his means to that end will always le 
found honourable and be approved by every one.* But he seems to 
think of tre.»ch^i 7 and murder ns normally nec«sarT weapons of aU 
successful statecraft. He eurzests a picture of a terrible werid ia 
which such doings are the onlvroad to peace and s^^Tirity. thst 

world merely Italian ? Macluavelli was writinz and thinking of 
actual Italy. He was s'ery sure that a that Italy success depend'd 
partly on unscrupulous ruthlessness. Would Le have admitt'^l that 
outside Italy his gen^ralLtatioa would cot apply ? ^'e cannot put 
it so : It could be only a matter of degr*^. Macbiavelli’s impre*^;^ 
was ro doubt derived f.’om Italy, but it s^ms lik»-ly that be wou,l 
have got the tame impresrioa anjubere else. 

* * L* cvi\ r''ia*a »»J iJ» qet’iaqs* o ^ ■ 

t*ora > U pttn* rs« ; p— rt* « d'L’yro aJ t’.r.a 

dfll* p**n*. D'.a Ti d*bl»» cvi'fT al-s-sa ^ 
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' TTie manner in which we live and that in which we ought to live 
arc things so widely diflerent, that he who leaves what is done to 
follow after that which should be done, learns rather how to rum than 
to save himself.' * Was Machiavelb chiefly bent on pomting out 
that, however you feci about it, treachery and even massacre are or 
may be necessary to political success t But to what does such an 
assertion amount ! If he were saying . ‘ This should not be done, 
but, since you will bo ruined if you don't do it, therefore you should 
do it,' ho would be talking sheer nonsense. I do not suspect him 
of that. IIo was saying, rather, that if you will political success, 
you must act consistently with your wiU and do what is necessary 
to your end and accept the consequences. 

‘ There is no disgrace,’ wrote Mnchiavcth. ‘ m not keeping promises 
that were imposed on you by force, and extorted promises that con- 
cern public interests will always without shame be broken when the 
power to enforce thern is wanting ’ • This is stated simply as a fact. 
The assertion that there is no disgrace refers only to the feelings of 
people in general, who, m similar circumstances, would themselves do 
the same. In the rriuci'pc he went further. Biscu'smg the question 
how far a Brinco is obliged by bis proonse, the point to notice, he says, 
is that though, in general, promises ahould be kept, a Prince should 
not keep his word when the keeping of it is to his hurt and the reasons 
for his promising have passed away.* They will, of course, hove passed 
away when power to enforce the promise has failed or when the lie 
has bad the hoped-for cflecta. ' This rule would not be good,’ he 
adds, ' were all meo good ; but since they are wicked and will not 
keep faith with you, you ate not bound to keep it with them ’ * The 
miserable excuse here given lor breaking foith seems inconsistent with 
an assertion that to break faith to tho advantage of the community 
you are governing is, simply, a virtuous action. But it is possible 
to understand the passage otherwise, hlachiavelli may have meant 
that, if the keeping of a promise would have ill results for prince and 
people, it cannot bo a ‘ good ’ deed to keep it ; but that d all men 
always kept faith the case would be quite diCereat, because, then, 
breach of faith would always do you more harm than good. 

The results of examination of Machiavelli's text seem, so far, to 
be inconclusive. It is possible to explain his utterances by telerenco 
to a fundamental assertion concerning the criterion of good and evil. 


I rrincipe, Cli*p. 15, p. 281 

• i)ufor«», HI, <2. Op,P 4S7. . , . , 

• ‘ Non buoperUnto un signore pnidivite, nftUebbe osservare la feU*. qusndo 

tal© oswrranza g!i torno contro, e cbo aono speute lo cagioni ch« la lecero pro- 
metterc.' Prineij)*, Chap. 18, p. 303 . . , . 

• ‘ E 81 rIi uomini fusseto tutti bmmi, quwlo prccetto non wreb , 

ma perchi lono tnsti e non I'oMerverebbero a te. tu anoora non 1 bat da osservare 
a loro' JWncijw, Chap. 18. p 303. 
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It 19 an essential fact in this thought system that, to Machiavelli, 
the particular community in vthicb a man lived was the only one with 
the Welfare of which that man was eoncemed Machiavelli thought 
of the State as a morally isolated thing The ‘ good ’ ho speaks of 
refers only indirectly, even, to the well-being of the community regarded 
ns an undying entity. It is simply that which individual members 
all desire Kationnl ethics can have no rcfcrcnco except to the interests 
of the individual. It was said, in the sixteenth century, that a man 
docs not live merely within a particular community or State, but is 
a member of a far greater society, which is Christendom or which is, 
oven, mankind, Good action must therefore, it might bo inferred, 
be defined as that which tends to benefit not only fcllow-citizcns but 
humanity. MachiavclU’a answer would, presumably, have been that, 
even within a particular Slate, the interest of the individual is far 
from coinciding exactly with that of society Enlarge the conception 
of the community to include all mankind and the connection between 
the interests of the individual and of the community practically 
disappears. No amount of security in China or England will help 
me if, here in Italy, I am insecure. 

^Vith the question how far or lo what sense Machiavcth’s premises 
and Gonclujiona were valid, I am not hero concerned I am concerned 
only with what ho thought. Could a demonstrative answer he given 
to the question of how far ho was right, it would, indeed, bo a different 
case. The intrusion of mere personal opinion would be merely imper- 
tinent. Hut it seems undeniable that if Machiavelli wore wrong ho 
was very profoundly wrong It seems clear, also, that his political 
immorality or unmorahty or bis conception of the ethics of pohtics, 
as wo like to put it, was not, as Macaulay called it, a ‘blemish’ on 
his work. It IS no accident or superficial character but of the very 
substance of his thought 

A few retnarks and suggestions may bo made hcrOi oven by one 
prepared todemonstralo nothing. It is.ofcouiBO, true thathlochiavclli 

not admire or advocate murder u o lino art. \Vhat ho admired 
in Caanr Borgia, or in that Castruccio Ckistracani of whom he made 
the hero of an historical romance, was a singleness of purpose and 
energy of wiU that might or might not issue in murder It is not ms 
judgement as to the means necessary to the attainment of security 
and power that should revolt us. Whot is revolting m MachiaveUi 
IS that he himself feels none. Ho speaks with, perhaps amused, 
approval of the habitual and successful mendacity of Pope Alexander 
VI. Ho feels nothing but admiration for the dastardly treachery and 
ruthless brutality of his Castruccio. 

It is Well, says Machiavelli, to appear to be merciful and honour- 
able, humane, religious and sinceroy and oven to be all these, so long m 
your mind ia so framed that you can, when need arises, change to the 
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contrary.^ Even to be so ! The words suggest that 3IachiareIIi fcal 
not the faintest notion what being so must mean. He wooJd hart 
his Prince commit murder and feel like Lady Macbeth : ‘ A httlc water 
clears us of this deed.’ He has no glimpse of the possibOitj’ that, 
later, the murderer may in despair be asking : ‘ 3YB1 these hands 
ne'er be clean t ’ The sense of the mysterious in good and evil, the 
sense of the poisonous nature of evil tlmt Shakespeare felt so stmngly, 
had no existence for his mind. He eaw verj' clearly, but he did cot 
see very much. 

It might have eu^ested itself to ilachiavelli that the futility cf 
Italian political eCort, measured by his own measure, might posnbly 
be due to the fact that his prmaple had long been held to and acted 
on in Italy. Bat no such idea could have occurred to him. He saw 
no mcompatibility between the means he suggests as necessary^ acd 
the rteults be hoped for It is certainly permissible to be artonuied 
that he should have supposed that Italy could be liberated by nch 
means or that any solid structure could so be built op. It must new 
be forgotten that ilschiavelii referred all political action to pohhc 
welfare. It is only the promotion of public welfare that justices- 
It meat be remembered, too, that what he desired above all thmgi 
was to revive pubhe spirit in Italy. If to bin the State was an 
eioa of the purely selhsh will in masi yet its health and streugm 
depended, for him, on a patriotic devotion that could not be in««Iy 
<elf*regar^g. He was m a way a moralist, but he was a moraurt 
without any tense of the beauty of goodness or of the horror c! etu 
His judgement of human nature was, surely, profoundly at fan... 
May Jt cot be taid that he lacked understanding of just what he cost 
of all needed to know ! . . , 

However unsatisfactory his answer to it, Machievelli had raiw 
a very terjous and disturbing question. The mere raising of il^ 
important. It was, in 1513, about as new as any question has bw 
for a ve .*7 long tine. For most medieval thinkers it did cot en-^ 
It is true that in the later Middle Ages there had be^a a “ 

ask it, and a tendency, ev#r., to answer it in Machiavellian U*-^. 
The authors of the IV/mryr Pccis had given to the term 
the same meaning that JIachisveUi gave to ‘goodnea . 

Zhibois teems to hare had no belief in * right ’ except m a ksm 
legal. In political practice, too, aod especially in the politics cl c 
teenti- and Cftecnlb-ceatury ItJjy, the question Lad yc 2 St^t.y 
raised by implication, but by implication only. It is proba e 

• *Acii afd.ro di di.'r tj-reato. che aveirfol- ed c*'*v*'*^'H 
dtssoto, c partodo d'airtl- pono utib: «ca« pa.'»« 
rrLriciPO, ifllirro, *,1 rsirtt. nja atare in avlo «d.tcato coq **• 

tAsdo c«n ts rnwa « aanria mnUrv il eoctrario.* * 

rT. 3^. 
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DO question at all existed m the minds of the Visconti or the Borgia ; 
but the admiration aroused m Italy by their successful operations 
certainly ebaUenged the old beliefs. But no one before Machiavelli 
bad raised the question formally and explicitly It miftt of course, 
by his time, have been in many minds. It was the same, for instance, 
for Guicciardini as for him Fundamentally there was, indeed, 
notbmg new about tbe question whether a State has any obligation 
to its neighbours or a government to an opposition, how far a govern- 
ing body 15 bound by rules of conduct or whether it is bound at all 
Fundamentally the question was the old problem of the nature of good 
and evil. Machiavelli himself did not see clearly that it was so , and 
for that reason his answer had been a partial answer only The mere 
raising of the question was more important than any answer he could 
give. But, in any case, whether Machiavelli had raised it or not, 
the question must have been asked before long That it should be 
first explicitly raised in Italy was only what was to be expected. 


§ 6. TItE MACHIAVELLIAN STATE 
It has been said that Machiavelli suggested a new conception of 
the State, or, at least, that he made suggestions that assisted others 
to form such acooception. Itwould bedifficult to say what a rcadmg 
of Machaavelli's writings might or might net suggest. ^Vhat I am 
here concerned with is MachtaveUi’e conception of the State, or how 
far there was in his mind anything that can so be called. Whether 
he conceived at all of the State as such and in the abstract, seems 
dubious. If he ever asked himself the question, What is the State ? 
he certainly never answered it. He W8S_ really concerned only with 
the_8ctual_8^tes of his day. H^hTd, indeed,' crude notions of how 
the State came into being and he had the idea that all institutions 
tend to corruption owing to inherent defects ansmg from the nature 
of man. He believed that out of corruption comes, or may coi^, 
new healthy growth, and that all States tend to move in a circle. He 
conceived the State as something very unstable, moving on a course 
that practically ended in rum. There is, however, little coMection 
between these conceptions and the body of his thought. He con- 
ceived of the State as necessary m the sense that only governmental 
organization could give securiiy and peace Because all men desire 
peaceful possession and the liberty that is freedom from the fear of 
other men, efiective government was desirable in the highest de^ee. 
But, m the main, Machiavelli expressed ideas about the States of his 
mnutimejather than about'tbe State. * ■■ " . . - 4 . * 

If the besetting sm of medieval pohtical thought was that it too 
much disregarded the actualities of the moment, the em of Macma- 
velU lay in regarding nothing else. The typical medieval thmtera lost 
sight of how things were in conndcring how they should or mig e , 
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were so cniious to make clear tke nature of pobtica! obbgatloa that 
they ijrnored the lack of sacction for existing law ; fo anxious to get 
clear the nature of law that tLej* took no thought for the amendment 
of laws , they were so anxious to relate the State to God's purpose 
that they forgot the purposes of men.* They had a twofold excuse. 
In the first place, so chaotic was their pohtical world, that they might 
w eil ha^ e thought it best to ignore it and busy themselves with laying 
the foundations of a world rational In the second place, the State, 
in the twelfth or in the thirteenth century, was a barely t-isible thing: 
or if there were an ideally visible State it was Chnstendom. Unfor- 
tunately, Chnstendom was not an actual State . it was a figment cf 
pious and aspiring and optimistic imagination. But, by the end of 
the fifteenth centurj', m France, in Spam, in England, even in Italy, 
the State haa become a plainly visible thine, ohsnousJy distinct, and 
attached to Chnstendom only by slender bonds of orga ni raticn. 
overstrained and on the pomt of snapping. Men’s thoughts turned 
to It aa a matter of course. But JIachiavelh, instead of bunding on 
the foundations the fchoolmen had dug deep, ignored them altogether. 
Not only did he ask to fundamental questions, he implies that they 
are not worth askmg. 

Y’ct cot asking mpbed, in his case, a phDosophy of a aort. He 
was concerned, he fondly imagined, otdy with what really is. Man 
does actually desire fecunty and is a creature of habit and of fear. 
Governments of all sorts do naturally eeek stsbibty and strive for 
domination and expansion. Machiavelli was utterly unconcern^ 
with the juitification of desire to reason. It b usele'^s to ask whether 
men’s des^s are rational or are what they should be, b^use, what- 
ever tie answer may be. it will not alter anjlhing. Man is what h* 
always has been and always will be. Tke end of the State is t^t 
which rulers and peoples do ectuallr propose to themselves ^oa 
may ask why men desire securitv or power ; and the only and ruihci'mt 
answer is that man, a beicc whollv self-regarding and for ever unsatis- 
fied, is made like that. Jlachiai,Vji had' no glimp^ of any r-’P^ 
bat the purposes of ensn • vas unconcerned with obbgations. for ~e 
recogniaed none ; and aaw no foundation for government bat t-e 
achievement of the security all men desired. 

Nevertheless, a conception of the State, meagre and iseemp-'^. 
may be derived from the writings of Machiavelli. It can l-e derived^ 
however, only from what is Lttle more than description of tie c^**rter 
of Slates of his own time. The Machiavelban Sute is. to l.emn 
in the complftest ge-ae, an entirtiv secular thing. Not only U* i* 
CO vital relation to the Cnurch or aav church ; it has no 
God or to any cosmic purpose. These things are elunma*-ed L-oa 

' Tte*e *."r, I teAr, f r oi * rx*nree*l»'jva. Tie ii.-* 

tkes] u that lif7 da Ite aature cf * tcsirwt lk*l m 
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MacHavelb’s system as unknown or unknowable or non-eiistent, or 
simply, perhaps, as irrelevant : on© docs not quite know which The 
^ate needs religion, but any church within it should be its instrument 

Further, the State is conceived as so perfectly distinct an entity 
that it may bo regarded as isolated. It is morally isolated because 
it has no obligations to anything outside itself All its relations and 
connections aro accidental 

No reason can bo given for its ciistcnce, cTccpt that men neces- 
sarily will it to exist. Not that men care for the State , men care 
only for themselves But all men dcsiro security in the possession 
of what they have, and it is only in and by means of the State that 
even a small measure of security can bo obtamed The State is an 
organisation of force for the maintenance of security of possession. 
But not only do all men desire this much, but all men are unsatisfied 
by the posses-sions they have For this reason and because every 
State has neighbours, who are actual or potential enemies, every State 
aims and must aim at increasing its power. For power is the measure 
of security. The persistent effort to memso power may easily lead 
to ruin ; but final rum is unavoidable. Every State tends to corrup- 
tion. Necessarily it passoa from revolution to revolution, and m the 
long run cannot escape destruction. But it may, for a time, develop 
an active public spirit ; and the best check upon men’s evil and 
anarchic tendencies is religion. Covemments, therefore, must foster 
any religion that will help them to keep order, and especially any 
religion that teaches service to the Stale as a supreme duty But 
no relation of the State to the wiU of God is involved here It matters 
not a tittle whether the religion of the Stato be ' true ’ or not 

Governments must aim at popularity, and the government that 
gives the most complete security will bo most popular. The strength 
of the State, other things being equal, depends upon its patriotism 
It must have a regular army of its own citizens, for it can trust no 
others. The greater the amount of pubhc spirit in the State the 
stronger that army will be The best organization of government 
is that which gives all, or at least a la^e number of citizens, a share 
in It. Such an organization tends to promote public spirit. Popular 
governments, also, aro on the whole more mtcUigent and less capricious 
than Princes. But only clear vision of things as they are, intelbgent 
adjustment of means to ends and ruthless will to the pubbe good, can 
long maintain any State against internal faction and external envies. 
Other thmgs equal, that State will be strongest that is most homo- 
geneous. The strongest Stato of all will be that which mcIudM 
the largest number of people, similar in language and usap an 
animated by patriotism. The min of such a State may be long m 
coming. 

These appear to bo the chief characters of the Stato as Macluavelli 
31 
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saw it. ^Vhen we consider the picture we must, I think, perceive that 
it is, in the mam, a descriptive commentary on the States of his own 
time and that it applies ^tter to the Italian States than to others. 
It is a picture of Italian States and politics as thev had long been, 
rather than of anything eke. It is seen vith eitraordicaiy clear- 
ness and precision. And certainly there was much that wa? ccw 
in 1513, at least m literature, in this way of presenting the State. 
Xo writer, since the cohapm of the Roman Empire, had so isolated 
the State or so clearly descnbed it as a simply secular and earthly 
thing, unrelated to any divine revelation or to any other world, to 
any church or to any God. 

May we say then, os has been said, that we find in Machiavclh's 
wntmgs the conception of a national State ? Abo ut the t erm *_cat;cn3l 
State ’ there is a certain ambiguity ; and, in seetin?” to answer this 
quisfTon, we*are m danger of faUmg into barren disputation alout 
the use of terms. That Jlachiavelli perceis'cd the adwttare to a 
government of having fubjects Firnilav in language, customs and habits 
of hfe, is quite clear. In the Pnneipe he bys a good deal cl str«j 
on the difficulty of extending one’s rule over peoples of ali^n rpf^h 
and custom. There is, farther, a ttrong suggestion, both in the 
DUcotti and m the Pnnape, that he taw in France and Spain Swtes 
solidly founded on what we should call a racial basis and that he 
attributed their strength partly to that. In the last chapter el lie 
Pnnci/w and in the first Part of the JFTorrflh’nc UiPyry thery is a 
8ttgg«tion, still stronger, that he saw Italy as natumlly a fiag> S*ate, 
w^ting onl}' a government and the expulsion of foreigners. In tie 
Dacorn there is a fainter suggestion tlit a modem Italian repnthc 
might do what Rome had once done. He seems certainly to have 
8«a Italy as a natural State that had lost it* formal and actual c=?.y. 
M e may fairly aay that he saw community of language and certem 
as fonaing the bt^ basis for a State ; and so thinking he could net 
but Italy as a State potentially. Again, his healthy State b cse 
animated by strong public spirit and armed with an army of its very 
o*Ti.* It was evident enough that no high degree of public spirit 
and no strong citizen army was likely to exist ia a State ccn^cm^rste 
of alien peoples. The conception of what we call racial unity as tie 
surest foundation for a State was present to hb mind ; Hi =0^“^ 
does he give it clear expression. It mav fairly be /aid that he asputd 
to male Italy a national State. That', however, does not \z'fc\xt » 
conception of the national State. Jlachiavelli knew that Iia-v had 
once been brought ido political union ; he believed that it might l*e 
done agam ; he taw in such union the onlv fecurity arain**. ferr.^ 
domination ; and he taw that there waa snffici'^t similanty among Ue 
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of Jlfllyto jimkfi n koIkI iitiiori jioMililn |{nw<-nt fio fiirtln-r. 
Tlid formation «>{ n < on<,«i|it of th«i nntionnl Huto, aa aiirJi, waa fort i^rn 
to Ilia rnorl'i of tliinkin^. It mnniiin tnm tlml, from what ho cairl or 
imjilirt], that ronrcot wonhl tmiity Imi (I< rivet). 

Kilt MarliiaVflli a n^coniit of tho Ktatn waa, aft' r all. inin h rnoro 
than a ilracri]itioii ; it waa a fnrct'aat. Mathiavtlli had fx'rinivty) 
and tlffiiif'l many of ihn |iadiii|r (‘fiarncleriatn a of tho Htatea not 
only of Ilia own timn Imt of tiioim of tlio aittt onth century aa a wholn, 
W« miitlit ffu further and aay, Ixildly, of tho inodem Htato, n'leatlln^' 
liv that of Blaltn over amen. ||«i fintl jierreiviy) miif-h of what, under 
tho ^iven (.ontlilioria, n'^dn tniiet, if not cxial, at leaat Ito di-atrc'l and 
iiiaiatet) on ari'l atrivt n afl^-r. Jto liaddtaerihetl tho Chtirili aa n dead- 
wcikIiI tition Italy, aa a prirtin oaiian of tta diaMnion ami a liindrunen 
to tho tlovelojunent of tho tw^ilaf Ktnt<i. Many rountriea, in tho 
tiino IrnrnwliaHy roininf^, lirokt* altcyether with that Chiireh, whilo 
evtn Ihoao that did not tio ao look inoftaiirra to fnnko tlieinadvra 
{iractieally tti'le{>i-ridetit of tlm Po|io. Kveii tho Catholic Htatca namimetl, 
morn and morn, llio rnefely rtrular rlinraeti'f llo hail aijyt;'at«(l 
that any rhuri h within tho Htato ronld and alioiih) ho mailo an itiatni- 
iriciit of yovf rruiieiil. All tlifow/rh J,nthefiiti (lermany nml in Hweden 
and Kntiland, at )eaal, tho nttunot wna tnado. ])o had arnnhaai/ed 
tho Ktato'a neid of ri-[iKi"ii, ana tliroiif'hont tho century that mod 
waa acutely Ml, oven though it tvaa f/onerjiHy iii"ifl'-d ujion In it 
different aoneo. All ihrouy.h tho fentiiry, ny,ii\u, tho nh-a that flio 
main linainepo of f^ovi rnim nt la to f/,>vn re* uniy to jiernon and jirojierty 
loiitiniially rutira, Maihiavilli Imd laid it down that Rtafea Innvit* 
ahly aim at imreaain^C |K»w<f and at domuialiiiK ihnr nei(/hlifiiJfa, 
'riio iioliiy and ai tion of »i«l‘ei,ih-f<-ntiify Hlutm ronfiririeil hia viow. 

110 had imiilieil, at leaat, that »i«iKli|iour Htatoi miiat alwaya and 
aleadily ho ref!ar<led aa jioti-ntin) if ne»t mtiial enerniei, 'J'lio atat'a* 
men of tho alaleniitli rontiiry, to aay l!i« leant, liuhiliially thought na 
ho would liiivn had thorn think. Tho treai heroiia and ' Mai liiavi-limn ’ 
r|iiality of aixtecnth'H'ritiiry dij'lotnnry waa a fiirtlier confirniation of 
hia j)ermitioMa, If tho {'finrijic Wrfu not aitiinlly tho ^oapel of 
Thoiiiaa C'fomwdl or Catlioriiio do Medid, I'luhii Jf or Jlcnry fV, it 
waa, at loaat, not difficult to Iwlmva that it waa ao. Thu ni tiial ri la« 
tlona of alxti'i iilh-f entiiry HJntea warn miifh ita Mae.hiavelli hail 
iitiplied they miint ho. Th« • ffort to rea« It naliirnl or racial lipiindiiriea 
hardly heiniiio very dialinrt till tho m-Jtt nritury; and for loiifj 
Ma<hiav<lli’a WaniliiK "f tho dillirillty of tnldiiK over tlm ffovernmont 
of alien jiojiiilutionn waa larjedy dlanyanled. Anjiiloecericc, at loaat 

111 aomn ineaaiird, ranm lat^r, Jlut Ida jnaiatoiKo on tho need of 
jiatriotiani ia eohomi llirouidiont tho Century l»y wrltora and by 
('ovornmenlei. Ho, ofiually, iila Iiialatoneo on tho nwd of jiddllfreneo 
and of coiiaiaUint will fn tho conduct of government, waa rcjicntod 
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all tliroogb the century ; though it was often made an argument 
against ^he ‘ popular ’ government he had favoured. 

Machiavelh’s writings may be regarded as a forecast eitraordinary 
in its accuracy. To a great extent he anticipated the needs that were 
most acutely felt for at least the next hundred years. The siiteeatli- 
century State did imperatively need religion and did need a church 
it could control ; it did imperatively need public spirit also : and the 
connection between these things waa real and close. It was, actually, 
rent by faction and at the eame time pressed by externa! CDcmics. 
Its neighbours were, m fact, always dangerous. It needed, as ne^er 
before, a strong hand and a clear mtelligence at the helm. JIachia- 
velli’a perception of the needs of the growing States was, indeed, 
remarkably accurate as far as it went. Even the peop’e who most 
fiercely denounced him often agreed with him far more than they 
knew. But it must be remembered that those needs were altogether 
independent of his forecast and wonld eqnaUy have been felt and 
apprecuted if he had never made it. The accuracy of that forecast 
involves what may be called accurate political thinking. It can 
hardly be called a contribution to political thought. I'Tiat JUchis* 
velli did not in any measure forecast was the course and character 
of political thought in the century, except so far as that thought 
merely reflected needs obvious and pressing. 

When we speak of MachiavelU as onmedieval we wem rather to 
be forgetting fourteenth* and fiftecntb<cntuiy Italy and, iade^, 
more also. Yet there does seem to be troth in this saying, Machia- 
velh’s thought, his mode of thinking, his whole outlook, were far more 
unmedieval than was the thought of the sixteenth century as a whole. 
His total disbehef in natural law in the ordinary medieval and sixteenth- 
century sense and his attitude to the Christian religion, alike i«oIate 
him. His interest in things as he thought they were, and in theif 
immediate causation, and his practical insistence on a process of 
induction from them, were analogous to the new art and the new 
literature of the Renaissance. Just as Renaissance Italy hid detached 
the statue from the great architectural background which gas e it 
symbolic meaning and set it up on n pedestal to stand by its/'H « the 
expression of, or comment on, a mere ■visible thing, so ilachia'e.l| 
detached tho State from the Church, making it an orginizatic.n of 
force for the attainment of merely earthly ends, ^\’he•.hef anyt..irg 
was gained, on the whole, in one case or tho other, is a quf-tion that 
cannot be discussed here, but should not be rashly aniwercl. 


§ 7. THE METHOD 

IVhat was most new and original in tho work of Jfachiayelli was, 
perhaps, his method, or his manner, of approaching proH'mi c 
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polUifs. Tliftt tnfUiotl JimI two ospfct", tionitivo and no^ativo. 
Mftcliiavclh made nonft of tho »wumpUona tlint had hern, and still 
were, uRimlljr mada conceminj} divino revelation or the Church JIo. 
(liacarded completely the theory of natural law. Tina nej^ativo side 
of Ms proceilufo was perhapa that which was moat startlipg to his 
contcm|>orarica outnido Italy, though m Italy it startled few. On 
the positive side, Machiavelli rcUcil on undeniahle cxjwrionco and 
httompted to priKecd aa far as rosaihle hy induction from it and no 
farther. Hut ho did not rely only on his own cxpencnco and on that 
orWOontemnorariea, he turned also to the past, and ho has been 
esjiceially laudeil as having licen the first for a very long time 
to tnako use of the hialottcal methoi} in dealing with political 
proiitems. 

Written history, as dislmct from documents on which it is haswl, 
is the result of an effort to ascertain the facts of the past and to relato 
them, am! especially tn relate them in terms of cause and cITect. That 
endeavour inovitahly involves an attempt to state roneliisions in the 
form of ever wider peneralunliona. Approiimately accurate generali- 
talions concerning the life of humanity m the past aro aasumeil to )>o 
theoretically possihle, however dillicult to reach. Jhit, supposing 
that wo were in possession of a great complex of such generalizations, 
analysed and tested to the utmost degree possible, wliat sort of infer* 
cnees could l>o drawn from themt Kvidently wo could not extract 
from (hem any unvarying Jaws of sequence unless we postuJaterl, Jikn 
Macliiavclli, an unchanging humanity. H we think of the history 
of man as a vast process of psychological change, the difficulty of 
drawing inferences of prnrtical valiio will seem, to say the least, very 
great. Our gonernlizations, it would s«vm, could i)o nntliing for us 
except guide iis, to a slight extent, in our little oppoitiinist dealings 
with what wo call the present. I’erhapa they might show us what was 
immediately possdde or impossildo to effect. Of what may ho, in 
the long run, they could loll us litllo or nothing ; ol what should he, 
if anything should he, they could ccftainly tell ub nothing at nil. 
Nor could they give us any foal reason for desiring One consiimmn* 
tion rather than another. Tho study ol history cannot teach 
values, thougii it may of courso deepen our sense of and confirm 
out hold on what wo have. Vurthor, owing to tiio extreme com* 
ploxily and multiplicity of tho facts that havo to ho considerml, 
iiilerprotalion In any sense Is monstrously dillicult ami all infer* 
enccB correspondingly douhtful. Wo can find in history anything 
wtj want to jTmf, for nff tAnt man Aas aaiif nnJ Mc ami rf>7rr(j it 
there. 

1 fear that all this luny lio countwl as mere digreshion. Itight 
or wrong, it has certainly utllo Iioaring on the use that Machiavelli 
nclually rnado of jilstory. For in fact, so far as I can see, ho mode 
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verr little use of it. He started 'nith the assertion that man, remainiaz 
always the same mean and selfish creature, it is possible to infer ton 
what has been, what methods should be pursued now in respect of a 
given object. ‘ Past things,’ as Guicciardini wrote, ‘ throw Lgit 
on things to come, for the world was ever of the same sort ssfl 
all that which is and will be has been in other times and the eld 
things return with difierent name:3 and colours.’^ Inferences 
of practical value nowadays may be drawn from the study cf 
Romm or other history and rulers may find in it valuable sug- 
gestions. Machiavelb can hardly be said to have claimed mere 
than this ; and the claim was quite reasonable. It would have 
been strange if some thinker of the Italian Renaissance had net 
made it. 

But how far were the principles or the conclusions of MachiaTelli 
derived from what he found m his cl^jcaJ and historical authors ? 
I do not think that they were so derived to any extent that matters, 
or even that they could have been. He came, he tells us, to the study 
of politics after ‘ a long experience of modem afiairs and a continual 
study of the anaent But his experience of things modem counM 
for far more than his reading. 1^ idea of the cycle in the life cf 
States was evidently suggest^ by Polybius. Though he connected 
it with the conception of an unchanging humanity, he did not quite 
know what to do with it. \His belief in the thorough ‘ badness ’ 
man, his sense of the instabmty of the State, his sense of the need eV. 
public ^irit, his view of the ethics of politics, were evidently derived! 
from his own Italian experience and from his own limitatio^ He 
was, of course, much impressed by what be derived from his actHOTti's 
concerning Roman religion and republican organiaation, Roman 
patriotism and mflitaiy and political methods. AU this ccufinsed 
and fortified the impression he had already acquired. But who, in 
reading the DUrorii, feels that Machiavelli's case is etrengthes'd by 
his citations feom lavy ! 

U is sigaiScant, rather than strange, that so critical and ecepticJ 
a thinker as llachiavelli should have used his authorities so cnenti* 
caliy as he did use them. He went to Livy expecting what he would 
^d there, duly found what he wanted and asked no queftioia. It 
u har^y relevant, in this connection, to point out that criticiia o. 
historical tradition or critical examination of historical evid'mce was 
little known of or understood at the time.* An approach to pohtics 

' 5J5. 
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throtifTh fititory logically involvoi aurb rritifinm. To lafl to aoo 
that jt <lo<5« really to fail to concern *lint wo call the historical 
mcthcxl. 

It may ho rcmarkwl, also, that tho valirlily of conclusiona drawn 
M to things present from tho past, !nu*t drpnd on the degroo of 
similarity between conditionaat one timeand the other Men may bo 
always much the same, but thtir circutnstancca arc not nor their ideas 
Maehiavelli mado no attempt to compira tho conditions of Roman 
Italy with those of tho Italy of his own day Ho mado no account 
of diflcrcnce^ of outlook, beliefs and ideas , ho seems to have scon 
little in tho worbl but seirush will to richca or [lowcr or mere security. 
IIo wrote as though h« assumeil that conditions generally in ancient 
and in mwlern Italy wero alike for ail practical purposes ‘ Such an 
assumplion is inconsistent with any valid use of an historical mcthorl, 
if not with any use of one at all Maehiavelli was convinced that 
much might bo learned from tho ways and fortiince of tho ancients, 
and ho himself read the works of ancient bislonans and denv»t 
from them suggestions and illustrations and a comforting assur* 
anco. Hut to call this a use of historical method seems a little 
grandllo<jucnt. 

It is not an approach to p^ditics through history that really dia* 
tinguishes Maehiavelli, but rather the use of inductivo processes jn 
pLice of the largely de/luctive reasoning that had been general earlier. 
Too much, however, may easily to made of this. It seems to mo that 
perc<!ption play(vl a much greater part in bringing about Machiavclli's 
coQCliisions than any sort of reasoning. We are oil of us prone to 
generalise the impressions deriveil from our own little experience and 
put faith in the.sfl generalizations. In tho Disconi, Maehiavelli fre- 
fjuently announces tho widest generalizations without giving any 
reasons for his belief. Of his most fundamental beliefs is there one 
that can bo said to have Iwcn arrive*! at by inductivo reasoning! 
How did ho derive his explanation of the ecniw of right and wrong in 
man ! Ho saw that tho kinds of action, or tho qualities, denominated 
good, involvc<l a tendency to promote general welfare : and ho adopted 
strai^itway tho delightfully simple rceming explanation of the moral 
senso that lay on tho surface. A mtnunum of reasoning was con- 
cerned in the process, 

Bimilarly, his belief in tho railical selMmess of man was derived 
directly from hlii'own experience of men, fortificil to some extent by 
his' reading, which added a fainter experience. It is a generalized 
impriBsion but not a reosonw! conclusion from onytbing. 8o also 
with his conception of fear and of uso as dominant factors in human 
doings. His belief in a tendency to corruption and ruin in* 
bcrciit in all institutions might possibly have been arrived at 
‘ Oiilccianlini comnw-nU on tb« fallacy in Itienrdi, No. 110. 
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involved Notiing, m fact, seems to mo more diflicult to trace, 
nothing harder to estimate, than tho influence of any man on the 
thought of others A man exerts influence on hia fellows by example, 
by speech or by vrriting Of these three, example and speech seem 
to be the more powerful agents But the influence of example is 
moral rather than intellectual and the power of speech can act directly 
on few. Of all kmda of speech, public speaking is probably the least 
efiective AVeakest of all these agencies is surely the written word 
It has only tho advantage of a relative permanence • in the long run 
it may reach many more people than can bo reached m other ways. 
But how often do we find, in actual cxpcnence, that men’s thought 
13 Beriously aflected by the books they readi Now and ogam the 
readmg of a hook, or even of a aiogle sentence wntten, may mark a 
turning-point in the thought of a young man or woman ; and it is, 
no doubt, upon the young that Xrntinga act most powerfully. Yet it 
remains true that, in general, a man finds m a book what, consciously 
or unconsciously, ho is looking for. Ho accepts its teaching so far as 
it fits with or clarifies his own thought or ciprcMCS his own secret 
tendency and desire He rejects it so far as it does net conform It 
is difficult to state the fact without overstating it. A writer may, 
of course, do much to clarify and define the thought of others ; 
he may hnng order into what was chaotic and givo the formless 
form. By providing answers to perplexing questions or simply by 
force of comfortably dogmatic assertion, ho may confirm a waver- 
ing faith. He may ehow a tnan clearly what he wanted to eeo 
and could not seo unaided. But all such influenco is secondary 
It will add force to a current, but not deflect its coune It 
defines, hut it creates nothing It may provido a channel lor 

scattered waters to flow in ; but tho direction of the flow is not 
altered. 

Even more difficult than usual m such cases is it to trace the 
influenco of Machiavclli upon tho thought of the sixteenth century 
or even to mako euro that ho bad any important mfluence. In this 
connection, indeed, it has to be remcm^red that a writer may exercise 
influence through iDcro misinterpretation. It is not necessanly wcat 
n writer says, it is what he is understood as saying, that influences 
others, though whether such influenco can properly bo styled his, is 
open to question. It must also, of course, bo remembered that the 
acre coincidence of tho thought of two men is not even evidence of 
influence by one or the other, unless it ho very peculiar and exact. 
That So-and-so should say that government exists mainly to secure 
life and property or that religion is the salt that keeps society from 
corruption, is not evidence that tho writer know anything of Machia- 
Vefli. Some modern students have aUnhuted to MachiavelU a 
great amount of influence on sixteenth-century thought. But a caso 
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can be made out for 6 a 3 ring Uiat ke had no influence of any serious 
importance.* 

He was very much talked of and written about. Botero says that 
in the various courts of kmp and prmces to which his business took 
him, he found every one talking about Reason of State and citing 
Machiavelli and Tacitus.* But the immense majority of sixteenth- 
century writers on pohtical questions either ignore or repudiate hiia, 
if they do not denounce. His wntmgs, for the most part, were actuaDy 
little known. The Pnncipt, indeed, went all over western Europe 
and was widely read in various languages.* The Art of War s/'^ms 
to have been fairly well known ; the Discom and the 
lh%toTy were known to few. Even in Italy Papal eflort to suppress 
his wntmgs was more effective than might be supposed would have 
been the case The criticism and denunciation of Jlachbvclli in 
sixteenth-century wntmgs is, for the most part, so ignorant, as to be 
hardly signiflcant even of revolt against his actual doctrines. It 
was often not ItachiaveUi’s teaching that was denounced, but a mere 
bogj'. Such Ignorance necessitates misonderstandinp , but _th^ 
positive misreadmg that is read into the imperfectly known writer 
comes from the reader's own mind. Courtiers and adventurers of all 
sorts, then as always, pushed their fortune* by any means and without 
any scrupks ; and such men may often have comforted themselTsa 
with the authority of Jlachtavelli, whose books they had cot read. 
'To speak of these people as influenced by hlachiAvelli would be ridico- 
loos ; but they were understood to be 5Iachiavellians. !/he anti* 
Mac^avellians attacked then rather than Jlschiavelli. It wa^ fcoa 
them perhaps, rather than from his writings, that he became a by- 
word for kMvery, hypocrisy and godlessness. 

It should be needless to point out that the facts, if they be facts, 
that Machiavelli influenced Catherine de Medici or that Charles \ 
and Thomas Cromwell and Henry of Navarre set store by the Pnnee 
or that Henry HI of France habitually carried a copy about with 
him. are perfectly uaignifleant to the historian o! political thought- 
Catberine may have found in the Prindpe comforting cor.£rmstion 
of her natural way of seeing things and even hints and rugfestiona 
that she judged practically valuable. Henry IV may well hare 
chuckled appreciatively over certain pxssapes and Henry HI 

* t irtor tt • J/acAiarri r* />3«ec,wntt«i witi tie ot trscisj 
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tickled by the fancy that he was something like Cassar Borgia. But 
even if, which is very unlikely, the action of these personages were 
actually affected by their reading of the Pnftcipe, the fact would have 
a bearing on the history of political activity, but little or none on the 
history of political thought. At the very most it would mean that 
practical maxims for the conduct of their affairs were gleaned by 
these rulers from the Principe. It might be added that, if Cathenne 
and her son were disciples of Machiavelb, they were veiy unworthy 
disciples. They had not even understood the Prtnnji^ 

The opinions expressed by hlachiavcUi about war and armies 
seem to have influenced a good many people, especially m France; 
and especially, it seems, people wbo had bad to experience of war. 
hfany writers repeat much of what he had said about the uselessness 
of mercenary troops and the supenonty of qitiren armies, and the 
folly of trusting to fortresses or money Occasionally they did so 
critically, more often, apparently, in aimple faith. Only to a very 
slight extent can this bo feckooed aa ioflueoco on political thought 
Many writers, also, pick up m passing from Machiavelb stray scraps 
of wisdom or maxims of practical value, while the structure of their 
thought remaias quite unaffected. This, so far as it goes, is evidence i 
that he did not seriously influence them. 

The main currents of thought and subjects of controversy in the 
sixteenth century lay outside Macbiavelh'e range The century was 
concerned above all with two questions ■ the question of the relation 
of the State to the Church and to two rdigicn sod the question of the 
relation of subject to ruler, which included the question whether consti* 
tuted authority might ever righteously be forcibly resisted. On these 
two main questions and the subsidiary questions ansmg out of them, 
the great mass of political contfoversytumed. And on these subjects 
Machiarelli had really nothing to eay that was not negative, mat 
he actually Said simply shocked people. Bor, if he said an^hmg 
relevant, he said that the State was not concerned at all with ‘ true 
religion, that the religion the State needed was something difierent 
from traditional Christianity, that there was no divioe sanction for 
authonty and no duty of obedience, but only a tendency to obey 
arising from fear and babit and intelligent selfishness. He said, in 
fact, that there was no question of *r^ht ' at all. 

None of the greater thinkers of the century show any de^ite and 
serious trace of Machiavelli’s influence. Bodm sDuded to him rn 
contempt and though he took hmts from him and embodied in his 
Refuhltc much of what he bad said about war, this affeC^d m no way 
the character of his thought Calvm and Hooker might be almost 
unaware of Machiavelli’s existence Huguenots and Leaguere m 
France, Puritans and supporters of royal eupr^acy m i-ng an , 
could find nothmg to help them m his wntmga. Their way oi seeing 
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partly liy a^Wlrttion ol him with tliinf;nftn«9 pcnplc with whom ho had 
no tial count ction nn<l partly hy whnt ho mid Ihit il wan (Mtaiiono'l 
dtill moro hy hi< tnldlccltial altitude ami manner For, hy implnation 
at (cart, ho ihnud the aMiimptiona ni| whirh thoi)f;ht wua inmnly 
pToccot\inf» Hr implird that the quMtiona which rnont ol ull diHurhM 
tnon'H tnindn nird not and ahouM not ho n^LuJ nl all 

Hii tlcninU and th« qucaliona ho rai«wvl could not he put nude. 
Hia mclhotl of n anoninK wai a thallenpo to exi^tin;' iiiitlionty , * utnl 
it wan ju^t m that challcni'n that lay hia value for toxteerith century 
thought. Had he really Ih'cij wen aa the contirnptihly perverse Ir ing 
hin vntraiea ttietl to match out that hr wna, men would ijunkly have 
ceasid to read or to denounco him They did not do bo, and ton> 
trovcriy poei on nhout him into tho next century and beyond. 
Throughout tho century them wna growing a Bceptical attitude in 
relation to tho claims of chunhe-s Tho develojiment of political 
thought frankly ulililnrian is markwl towards the closu of tho century 
in tho wntinga ot tho French Foliti<ims, in Mariana and in I'ngland, 
Thotcmlency to rely winply on vcnfiahloand indispulahlo or undisputed 
facta for tho solution of prohlema of i>olitic« and to rrfu'o to faro such 
prohlema ns couM not so ho approached, waa evidently utrcngthening 
Ifow much of all that waa duo to tho influcnro of Machiavtlli’a writings, 
it is evidently quite imp<')saihlo to know, Jlut it may well he that Ini 
waa no inconsidcrahle factor m theso developments. Aa tho procesH 
went on, «f) did ho slowly como to hia own. There are Bigna that hli 
influonco waa moro real at tho end of tho century than it Imd over 
been. Idving at the tlosoof tho century wo fmil writers who woro moro 
clearly and definitely mfleicncwl hy Macliiavelh than any wo can find 
earlier. In Kngland, Ilaleigh ond Haeon oro conspicuoua cxamplca , * 
in Franco, I’ohtiquo writings moro douhlfiilly tell tho aamo talo. Tho 
/'oh'li'ci * of that very unoriginal writ* r,,Tuatiis Lipaiua, timidly repeals 
a good deal of what Machiavtih had said, flentili’a attitiido towarda 
him hetokena aoino undentanding ond a now respect. 

Machiavelti’ii writings fonn a part of those Ilcimirsanco inuiitnces 
which, all tlirough tho sixteenth century, inado for frewlom in thought 
and tho practical toloration of advonw opinion. It ia at least in somo 
Mnnll degroo duo to him that polilieal timught frasumul, more and more, 
a practical, common-aenso and opportunist character, and turned away 
from qucHtiona it could not answer. It might ho aaid that it waa m somo 
degree duo to him that govommonta coneed to ho urged to do impopsiblo 
things. Ifohad at least nomoshnra in releasing men from assumptions 
Imposed hy churches and hy Statco. It was not his conclusions that 


• h. A. Iliinl In Camhrx'Ja* Mdlfm //Wary. I. Chap. (1, p. 213 
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were sugge$tiTe cr stimulating, but the methods by which he reached 
them. It IS not a question of the Talidity of his denials or asseniens 
or even of his method of reasoning. He stood, in the long run, for 
the prmciple that there is no question that must not be asked nor 
assumption that must be made. 



cuAmnt III 

GUICCIAIIDINI 


C OMrAIllSON tlio vicwB of Marhmvclli nnd tho 

ctpmwl opinions of lua younger contemporary, Frnncnco 
Qiiicciardini, la inatnictivo.* It at leant illiintratca the fact 
that Macliiavelli'a millook waa I»y no mcana exceptional in the Italy 
of hiB time. Of nil the crilica of Mnclnavtlh m tho first half of 
tho sixteenth century, Ouiccianlmi, diplomatist, ndmmistrotor, atates- 
min nnd historian, was nt «nc« tho best equipped and hy fur 
tho most ahhi. All tho more illuminating is his criticism because 
his outlook was so like that of Machiavelli. Cynical m the extreme, 
grinly of power, honours and money, scheming and unscrupulous, ho 
might havo served as n moilci to Machiavelli, )i.id he been a rrmco 
instead of a minister of princes. ' Three things,' ho wrote, ‘ I should 
like to seo before I dm . but I fear that even if I live long, I shall 
not SCO one of them : a wiU-cstabhsIieil republican life in our city, 
Italy freed from tho barlianans and the world freed from tho rascally 
priests.' * Ihit, for tho greater part of his active life, ho served tho 
i’npacy which ho iletiwled, and the Mdlicean ‘ tyrants ’ of I’lotcnco. 
As exprossivo of his outlook on politics ho lias left us only fragments 
and indications. Tlieso fragments, however, are fairly explicit and 
theso indications are dear so far as they go. Thoto is tho early 
Ducorai i’olijict, written during his embassy in Spain, the disBcrta* 
tion on MachiavcUi's Ducorn, thoTJirtleyo del /{rjjimcTito di iiTcnze 
and tho illuminating Utcorii PolilKi e Cmh, a note-book collcctmn of 
observations, of which many of the later repeat tho earlier. There 
is also tho Itloriu AWnli’nrf nnd tho great /tloTiu in both 

which Guicciardini's way of seeing men and institutions is clearly 
indicated.* It may perhaps bo regretted that ho did not give us a 
regular treatise on politics. JIo had oU tho intellectual dotnehment 
and nnalytio power iicccssaty. Ho might havo left something which 
would have diminished the reputation of Machiavelli both for good nnd 

* Ouicoiardlnl ttm horn In 1482 and difl in ICIO. 
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• None of tliMo writings was puUiilird In the ilxtrenUi crntiiry, or imiccU 
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for evil. Yet it Bcems that had be written such a treatise, he would 
have had little to ofier but criticism of other men’s views. 

It js perhaps a Uttle difficult to say whether the points of agree- 
ment or the points of difference between Guicciardini and Machiavelli 
are the more important. Guicciardini’s criticism of Jlachiavclh’s 
work is, in the mam, a cnticism of his method of attacking political 
problems. It rests on a scepticism of the rebability of any conclusions 
based on experience of affairs or knowledge of political events of the 
past. Guicciardmi, indeed, agreed mth Machiavelli that man docs 
not change except superficially and that events repeat themselves. 
The faces of men change, he says, and the outward semblance of 
things, yet the same things come round agam nor docs any event 
occur which has not occurred already.^ But, though he agreed so 
far, he found fault with ilachiavelli for argning from Roman experience 
and declared he drew conclusions far loo absolutely. He denies, 
in fact, that any reliable conclusions as to wbat should now be done 
and what is best now, can be drawn from past experience. He denies 
that it IS possible to e.xtract from man’s experience any sort of valid 
rule of action or law of movement. * It is a great error,’ be wrote, 
‘ to speak of the affairs of this world absolutely or without discrimina* 
tioQ and so to say by rule, for almost every rule has qualifications and 
exceptions, owing to the variety of circumstance.’ * 

He was far more deeply impressed than was Machiavelli by the 
differences that accompany all circumstantial similarities. Not only 
so, hut he was sceptical as to whether wo really ever know or under- 
stand the past at all. It is not surprising, he declared, thst we know 
very little about past events, for, even in a single city, we do cot know 
wbst happens from day to day.* It seemed to him that successful 
political action depended on minute adjustments and that no general 
rules were likely to be of use in any given case. Ko two occasions 
are sufficiently alike to allow of the application of any general principle 
to both ; and all general prioctples of action are therefore invalid. 

case must be judged of as it arises from day to day, a-s he says,* 
with little or no reference to what may have occurred earlier in some 
somewhat similar case. It makes, of w-ourse, no absolute difference 
whether the * history ’ on which you base your conclusions is that of 
the old Roman RepubUe or that of the day before yesterday, whether 
the experience you rely on is your very own or that of AgathoeW 
of SyTactL*e. Everything you can think of is past or future : the 
present is past before you can of it. The wider your generahra* 

• iJtarrft, 110. See also No. 336, qooled on j». 4S6, tiwl ?*o. 70. 
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tion the more useless it will be. Everybody, Gmcciardmi pomts out, 
agrees that the rule of a alogle person is the best of all governments 
when it is good and the worst when it is bad. But what nobody 
tells us, he adds, is whether govenunest by a single person or few 
or many is actually most deaiiahlo. 

As criticism of Machlavelli's method all this seems to be fallacious 
and superficial. Guicciardini could aco trees very distinctly, but 
apparently could not see a wood. Ho writes as though Machiavelh 
had asserted that by applying generabtations based on post experience 
you could Bay exactly what should be done under given circumstances 
But only incidentally, if at all, did MachisveUi say anything of the 
land. He had been trying to discover the permanent m a world of 
perpetual motion. To say that, because circumstances are never 
exactly the same, you cannot come to any conclusions as to what 
factors, permanently and under all circumstances, make for strength 
or stability or success in the life of States, would be absurd. Hid 
OuiccUrdmi mean that there were no such permanent factors 1 That, 
on his own admiasion#, could not possibly be true. But he did not 
mean that. All he says is that no two calls for political action are 
50 much alike that the same nilo will apply to both That assertion, 
true or false, is mainly irrelevant. It touches only the fringes of 
MachiavelU'e thought. Qoicciardmi was cnticumg not Macbiavelli's 
taethod but uoiotclUgcnt appUcotion of it. 

To Guicciardini, apparently, Machiavelh was an optimistic dreamer 
He agreed with him that the expulsion of foreigners from italy was 
highly desirable, he completely disagreed with the assertion made 
in the Prinnpi that the moment and opportunity had arrived. He 
agreed, too, that the power and policy of the Papacy had been the 
chief agent in keeping Italy disunited. But he denied that Italy s 
disunion was a misfortune. But for the Church, he says, Italy would 
probably have become a monarchy, but whether this would have 
been a good or a bad thing for the country is at least very doubtful. 
Italy, he says, has perhaps Buffered at difiereat times more than she 
would have done if united. But, on the other hand, the establishment 
of a central government in one city would have depressed all others, 
and Italy would certainly not have developed bo many flounsbmg 
cities as actually she has done. For tlufl reason, he concludes, u^n 
would have been rather a misfortune than otherwise,^ a 
view of the matter eeemB to bo quite as reasonable aa that ol 

Machiavelh. , , 

Guicciardini Beema to have shared the preference expTOsod y 
Machiavelli for a republican form of government, at least for nis na ive 
Florence. He would no doubt have refused to generabzo that Fti«* 
enco. In his Dialogo on the government of Florence he cn ic 

* CoTuidtralimi tnlomo ai Vitwrri di Op^e P ® 
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teverelr the management of the 3fedici, asserted that democratic 
government had proved itself at least as incapable and oppressive 
and that government by the aristocracy would be worst of all. ^Tist 
Florence needed, according to him, was a ‘ govemo misto something 
after the fashion of that of Venice. He certainly had not ilachiavelira 
bebef in the superionty of popular government and he repeatedly 
expresses contempt for the popnlace. ‘ VTio speahs of the people 
speaks of a mad monster full of errors and confusions.’ ^ The populace, 
he says, knows as much of the motives and even of the acts of its 
government as it does of what is happening in India.* Its determina- 
tions are a matter of chance rather than of reason.* Y*et he favours 
repubhean ‘ liberty ’ as the best safeguard agamst oppression. In 
Florence at least, he declared, the people should be allowed to elect 
offiaals and put a veto on proposed legislation.* Republican ‘ liberty ’ 
he apparently regarded as serving no purpose but that of preventing 
tyrannical action. These judgements seem to differ rather widely 
from those of llachiavelli, but the difference is not rcaDy great and 
certainly there is no difference of prinaple. Machiavelli had mow 
belief m the intelligence and justice of popular government ; and he 
hoped more from it than Guicciardini was able to hope irom anything 
But they appear to have agre^ that there is little real desire for 
any ' liberty ’ save that which is security. Men care, says Guicciardini, 
far more for their ovrn power and personal prominence than they do 
for freedom ; and often the tyrant slayer is a would-be tyrant. He 
remarks that be has often noticed that the name of hlierty serves 
rather as a pretext or a cloak to ambition than expresses a real dwne 
natural to man. ^Yhat is natural to n?"" is desire for rupenenty 
and domination.* 

Guicciardini’s judgement of human nature seems to me to have 
been even more cynical than that of Machiavelli. It is true that h 
the Ricofdi he declared, emphatically and more than once, that men 
are naturally inclined to the good and even that whoso is witiont 
this inclination is a monstrosity.* It is not, however, very clear what 
he meant. Though he declared that * men are all by nature^ mew 
inclin'd to good than to evil his writings show that he saw, in the 
political world at least, very few signs of that natural iccljcaticn. 
lit advi'vs you never to do a good turn to anyone, at the exper-*'* 
of a third person, because the injury will l>e rcmeml'cnd and tie 
^^5“^ forgot * Jlontaigne noted * que parmi tant d amw ft d 
qu il juge, dc tant de mouvemens et conseils, il n’en rapporte jaMi* 
un seul a la vertu, religion et conscience , , , et dc toutes I«s acticn^ 

‘ KO. ill,. III. 

* lb., 378. * Co%tidmlv7<t\. Op. P* 1^ 

* ix Titryat. Op. /mL. p. SI. 

* Rxcofdx. 131, 133. 323. * Ib.. 33. 


GUrcXHARDlNI 


4!)!> 

pour belles par apparenco qu*«1Ic9 »oicnt d’eUes in^mca, il en re^ette 
la cuuso a quelquc occosios vicicui ou a quelquo proufit , . et 

peult cstre advenu/ added thw coolest and sanest of observers, ‘ qu’jl 
ayt estimd d'aultruy scion soy ’ * 

If wo examino the opinions expressed by Guicciardini as to moral 
obligation, wo shall, I think, find that the tcmi ‘ unmoral ’ applies 
to him fat better than to Machiavclli Machiavclli was a moralist 
by intelligence with little moral eenso It seems to have been a 
question for him whether immoral action could be justified under 
the conditions of political activity lie tried to escape from the 
difficulty by suggesting that all action that produces a generally 
beneficial affect is strictly and positively moral. His justification of 
treachery and crime in politics is folly consistent with this view, even 
though his language he not so always. Rut to Guicciardmi there 
seems to have been no question. Where he apparently differs from 
Machiavelli is in thinking that treachery and crime only pays occasion- 
ally either in private or in public life. But he held, at least as assuredly 
as htachiavcUii that such conduct justifies itseU by success ; and that 
without referring success to public welfare He does not appear 
to have considered the matter worth arguing about. He remarks 
that frankness and sincerity are generally applauded and dissimulation 
condemned, but that the former is most useful to other people and 
the latter to ooe*eU. Therefore, * I should commend such as are 
ordinarily frank and sincere and use dissimulation only on occasions 
of much importance which rarely occur. In this way a man acquires 
a reputation for frankness and honesty and enjoya the approval 
that attends such qualities, while be will be able in mattets of real 
importance to deceive all the more effectively.’ • These remarks are 
made with no special reference to political life. Machiavelh had 
said that it was well for a Prince to bo reputed truthful and bonouiablo 
so long as ha was ready to lie and cheat on occasion. He had never 
suggested that the same principle held good for all men under all 
circumstances. 

As a matter of course Guicciardmi’a principle applied to politiwl 
life. Here, also, he thought that treachery rarely pays , and here he 
differed, or thought he differed, from Machiavelb. to whom, ho says, 
drastic and violent measures always appeal More coutious, less 
eager and hopeful than Machiavelli, he was sceptical of the value 
of such means except in extraordinary cases It is easy, he says, to 
terrorize, hut it is rarely expcdiait.* Ho agreed with Machiavelii 
that a man who restored order in a chaotic city by means of treachery 
and cruelty, would be praiseworthy. ‘But it is very undesirable, 
he remarked, ' that one should be brought to this, not only because 
it may lead to the establishment of tyranny, but also because evil 

‘£*#01*. II, 10 104 *1*^’ 
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means corrupt good intentions.’ * This last remart seems to stow 
intellectual perception of a moral feet to which ilachiavelh’s eagemea 
made him parti^y blind. 

Guicciardini appears, in feet, as more ifechisYclliaa than ercr was 
ilachiavelh. The phrase, perhaps, means little , hut in any case, I thieV 
that the agreement between these two great Italians is substantial 
and fundamental and that their differences are relatively unimportant. 
The colder and more cautious temperament of Gmcaardini and his 
more detached attitude enabled him to see some things more clearly 
than did Machiavelli. He was able to see that there was little or no 
chance ol dnvmg the foreigner out of Italy He was able, too, to see 
than an earlier pobtical union of the country might have depressed 
or extinguished the nvid and splendidly productive life of the Italian 
cities. This does not mean that he did not tee that the rule o! 
foreigners and petty despots might have similar results. Very few 
men can have had eo httle capacity for deceiving themselves. 

Guicciardim’s judgements differ, one might say, from those of 
Machiavelli in degree rather than m kind. The thought of both was 
concerned with the actual and to a great extent with the inunedialeljr 
actual. Both eschewed ell ultimate questions. Both relied for 
conclusions wholly on observation and experience. Though Goicci* 
ardini cnticued Machiavelli’s method, it was nevertheless his own. 
Both believed that man has been, sod is, what he always w31 be. 
Both saw the State as a wholly aan^r thiog. In the mind of t«thef 
of them Was there any conception corresponding to the term * natural 
law ’. Neither seems to have had any sense of or belief in real obliga- 
tion and both had to conceive the State without it. Naturally both 
aaw the State as normally extremely unstable. Machiavelli, indeed, 
had a theory of the origin and meaning of morality, but it was not a 
theory of obligation. Guicciardini had, apparently, no ethics at all. 
To him moral rules of conduct were eimply more or less convenient 
conventions, more useful to othen than to oneself. 

Most important of all is it, in establishing the relation of these 
two thinkers to the main ctream of »ixte<nth<entujy thought, to cote 
the negative aspects of their wav of thinking. Neither of them »» 
the Church except as a temporalpowcr in Italy, or as an orgaciistioa 
of hypocrisy end eupetstition. Before the Refomation, or quite 
mdependently of it, they had gone, in a eense, much further than 
Reformers Both were sceptical not only of the truth of Christian 
revelation but of the social or political value of Christianity. Both 
had to solve their problems without any data supplied by the &mpta^ 
or the Church- Machiavelb turned from the Bible to Li '7 and I’oly' 
blus j Guicciardini seems to have etood aa much alone as any man 
can. Neither could ee« any ends for the State but mere sreunty or 
‘ Co^tideraltffmi. Op. I acf., p. 22- 
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mere power or n fictitious glory. They were gnoraui and contemp- 
tuous of medieval philosophy and bad broken with Chnstian tradition 
Such emancipation may bo honourable to them , it may, or it may 
not, mark a step in intellectual progress , but it would certsmly 
seem that it dUabled them from finding any basis (or obligation and, 
one might say, any basis for tho State 

The two men thought habitually in the same way and about the 
same things; and neither the way nor the things wero those of the 
thought of tho sixteenth century. \Vhen one passes from Machiavclli 
or Guicciardini to contemporary France or Germany or England, 
one'enters a different world. Even in Italy, long before tho end of 
tho century, thought had assumed directions and a quality qoito 
different from that of Machiavelli The attitude of these two was 
one that belonged more to Italy in the fifteenth than to any country 
in the sixteenth century That it was reproduced in one way or 
another, with increasing frequency, in later centuries is a fact tho 
significance, of wldch cannot as yet be fully detemuned. 



CHAPTER JV 

LATER ITALIAN THOUGHT 
§ 1. ITALT AFTER iUCHUTELLI 

A fter Msctisvelh’s death in 1526, Italiaa fpcctJatiTe actlTitj, 
to the end of the century, turned niaicly on philosophicil 
and religious questions. Eicept indireetlv, through jtuis- 
prndeace and to some extent m connection srith the developtacst of 
theories of international law, Italian thought, for the greater part 
of the ceatxay, was little concerned with politics. In Pierino * 
Italy produced one of the most distinguithed of the precursors of 
Gentfli and of Grotios . and Gentili himself was, of course, an 1 tails a. 
It is true that Italians played a leading part in dereloping that fona 
of Cathobc political theory which b efpecisUy associated with ti* 
nsiae of Roberto BelUrinjno. But that theory was rathe? Jesuit 
than speciScally Italian and arose out of the great European con* 
trorersies between Catholic Papists and Catholic nationalists and 
between Catholics and Protestants generally. The fact that :t was 
to some extent specially associated with Italy b one sign how far 
Italy travelled in the eiiteenth century from the thought of ilachia- 
vcUi. But, if we pot aside the Jurists and the Paj^ist theorists, 
there appear to be only two Italian writers on politics of any marhed 
distinction bter than I5i0. Both of these, Paolo Pamta and Giovanni 
Botero, belong to the closing Tears of the century. Paolo Saipi and 
the controversy in which he was engaged belonged to the early years 
of tie next century. 

Machiavellj'e influence on the thought of hb own land in his own 
century aecnas to have been almost negligible. To a considerable extent 
t^s was due to the fact that the Pope and the Church, and especially 
the Jwmla, did their utmost, oSciallr and etherwb^, to isppre^ 
his wntifiCT and blast hb reputation and make cf his came a tiinx 
of fear and horicir to the faithfoL >ii the Index of 1559 it was cri'red 
that CO one should print or copy, rarer aell, or keep any cf the worts 
of Machbvelli ; * and the Coucca of Trent conflrm'd the judgem-nt. 

’ Hu Dt lU iimiari rt it was palbji>d at Vesi** ia 15^ 

* Tte Loaour wm to Efaessi. 

5CS 
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The Papacy aasociat^l the frco-thinking ecepticism prevalent in Italy 
with the rrotestantism to the north , and the earlier populanty, 
or notoriety, of Machiavelli’e writings cauaod him to be eingled out for 
attack. But tnero Papal prohibitions would probably have bad little 
effect of themselves. Vastly more impoftint was the great revival 
of Catholicism under a reformed Papacy, that took place m Italy as 
elsewhere. Nothing is more etnkiogin the history of the sixteenth cen- 
tury than the increase of the spiritual influence of the Church in Italy. 

It must be remembered, too, that the problems which most of all 
interested Machiavelli, ceaied to be practical problems eoon after 
his death, if not earlier. By IWO, at latest, expulsion of the foreigner 
could no longer bo seen as possible and very doubtfully even as desir- 
able. Ths gradual abandonment of the French attempt to establish 
dominion in Italy established the dominion of Spam. MachiavelU 
had been acutely interested in the new Prmce, getting himself 
into the saddle or trying to consolidate a new dominion But the 
overwhelming power of Spain put an end to such adventures. Under 
Charles V Italy was settling down and frontiers becoming fixed. The 
domination of the foreigner, after all, gave Italy that peace and sec^ty 
Machiavelli had desired. The tendency of political thinking in Italy 
was, consequently, towards the acceptance of absolute monarchy as 
the safest and most comfortable form of government. 

Republican tradition hardly survived that peace, save m the 
highly aristocratic republics of Venice and Genoa No other part of 
western Eoropo accepted monarchic absolutism so easily ana quietly 
as did Italy, There had been, of course, a long period of preparation. 
In the petty principalities and oligarchic republics into which Ita^ 
was now fixedly resolved, no serious friction of political opinion show 
itself, Italian thought turned in every diioction rather twn to 
politics. There may have been in Ihia silence that despatf 

of political speculation which marked the world of Hellenio tboug 
after Alexander the Great. 


§ 2. PAOLO PARUTA 

In traversing country in which most of the tracks lead to quag- 
mires and which is always thorny, and in places desolatmg 7 | 

is pleasant to meet with a person like Paolo Pamta. 
subject who passed most of hie life of high content in Vemce, he 
ideally with the earlier Italian PUtonists and with such men as Laramai 
Pole and in hardly any way with Mochiayelli. 

lived in a studious retirement, but the publication o pir^i 

fezione della into polUka, in 1679, brought ^ mto 
He became official Hatorian to the Republic and serv 

* A French translation appeareil In 18®3 *”'1 * translation mto Eng y 
Henry Cary, in 1857. 
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tinction on embassies. He gathered round him a circle of friends, 
interested like himself in literature and philosophy ; and his Perfezione 
may fauly bo taken as giving an idea of the discussions that took 
place in his own house. It is written in the curious form of a con* 
versation among actual and named persons, all of whom Paruta 
personally knew. 

In lengthy and leisurely fashion they discuss the question whether 
the active bfe of pohtics is worthy of a wise man. It was a question 
that had long been a favounto topic m such circles.^ The views of 
Paruta himself are expressed m the name of Sunano, He asserts 
that man has no higher end to pursue than the service of his coimtry. 
* Ho who would live well must think not only of himself but of the 
city abo.’ * It is objected that the special temptations of poLtical 
life are too great to take naks with ; that in politics there b too much 
of unavoidable compromba to satisfy any philosopher and too much 
disappomtment and failure to make the life worth while. We, it b 
declared, aro citizens of the world ; and that we belong to one particular 
State or country is a racro legalized convention. The individual 
camea within him all the authority he needs for his own doings and 
must never allow himself to be enslaved by society. Man’s end b 
spiritual and cannot be attained in the service of material interests. 

To this Paruta repbes that a man may lead a peaceful and bar* 
DOQious life, neither desiring nor despising honours, in the thick of 
political strife, Man is not all spirit, and to take account of body 
abo is more in accord with our nature than an attempt to live a life 
of pure contempbtion. Body, it is pointed out, has much to say in 
spiritual affairs and will not bo denied. It bos always been noted that 
there exists a correspondence between the character of men and the 
climatic conditions under which they live. The qualities that db* 
tinguish people of different nationa seem almost inseparable from 
these conditions,* 

The supreme end of hfe is to livo virtuously. But, for virtuous 
living, con\ cnienco and amenities of life are needed ; and the State 
therefore is necessary to one os to tho other.* Man cannot Lve nrto- 
ously without possessions and without friends j* and for both these 
pXKl things ho IS dependent on civil eoaety. The individual, therefore, 
needs the State absolutely. Again, to pursue virtue it b not enough 
to see it and to wiU it : it most become active and without govenunect 
and onlcrc'l living it cannot do so. The proper function of the State 
IS the Idwration of men for the higher IJe, and it is only in and through 
the State that we poa«cas those things which make the b/e of virtue 
possible. External benefits, derived to man through the State, are 

• One i» reminded of ToN’i rrmarki at the brfinaing of iLeFta/kry I>i 

* Pfr/aion^. *.1, 1579 p 8 » lb . p. 40. 

♦Ib,p-47. »lb,p. 57. 
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to the wise man v^hat the viol la to the musician or marble to the 
sculptor.* 

It is suggested, on the other side, that, even though alt thia be 
BO, it should at least be admitted that the end of political activity 
should be a life of study and contemplation. Faruta will not admit 
it. He regarded activity directed to high ends as always m itself 
finer than contemplation or than ever imperfect knowledge. 

* Only too great,’ PaniU concludes, ‘ i» the obligation under which we he to 
otir country ; a lociety not gathered accidentally or for a brief time, at is a ship's 
company, but (ounded on nature iUcK, confirmed by our own will, at all times 
needed and at all times dear nor. in the penis of our city do we stand to lose, 
as in a ship, a lew poor goods, but rather all our dearest possessions, our very 
truth and summum bonum of virtue * * 


It IS a man’s botmden duty to do what he can for the welfare of 
the society in which he lives After all this the fnends proceed to a 
discussion of the qualities of the perfectly virtuous politician The 
perfect politician, they conclude, must have knowledge of the past 
and of the elusive present and a vision of the future. He should 
study history. He must, of coune, be intensely public-spirited, 
absolutely just and perfectly self-controlled 

Faruta’s DUeortt PoUltei appeared in 1590, the year after bis 
death. It does not add very much of interest. It deals largely with 
Romao lustory and Venetian constitutional arrangemcDts. Venice, 
he thought, had mamtoined her liberty and independence by means 
of her admirable constitution. But the chief interest of this work 
hes in the expression it gives to Fatuta’a views as to the worthiness 
of difletent forms of government. Forms of government, he gomts 
out, necessarily vary with place and circumstance and the natme 
of the people concerned. He was quite free from any notion that 
God prefers one form to another, or that any form of govemmen 
was divinely established. Monarchy, he says in the Perfezrone, is 
a moral, not a religious institution • The constitution that is mos 
stable and that is most efficient in the work of hberatmg its citizens 
for the life of virtue, is a nuxed constitution m which an aristocratic 
element predominates. It was, bo thought, the over-great s rengt 
of the democratic element in the constitution that ruinM he man 
Repubhe. Rome ended in tyranny, ‘which is bom of ® 

State ’. It IS always an aristocracy and not the people t 
for liberty ; where the people rules liberty quickly vanishes o 
intellectual aristocrat it seemed quite dear that popdar 
was the least stable and the most mefficient possible, ^qu^ity oi 
political rights, he declared, is fatal to good government. ^ Ke remaricea 
that among all the various kinds of ‘ popular State a y 
eateemed the worst in which artisans do most abound . 
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Comparing Venice with Carthage, P&ruta remarks that no parelj 
maritime power has ever estabhshcd a lasting empire. Bat the loea 
of the Venetian over-sea dominion gave him no concern. States, he 
says, should seek peaceful development within natural limits only and 
there is always injustice involved in conquest. ‘ The true end of the 
State is the virtuous life of its citirens and not the greatness of 
dominion.' * The effort to extend dominion implies a wrong spirit 
in the citirens and such aggressiveness tends to produce internal 
strife. The greatness of a State is the greatness of its dtircns.* Only 
once does Paruta refer to MachiavcUi ; and then it is to express a hope 
that his works will remam forever in obhvion. He lefiects, it is evident, 
at once a scepticism of the value of the State and a conception of its 
value, alike wholly alien to the thought of MachiavcUi. But it may 
be worth while to point out that, in one respect, his view resembled 
that of the great Florentine. It is characteristic of him that he 
seems to have known Uttle of and cared less for the Roman or any 
other Church. As Machiavelli turned to Liv)*, Paruta turned to 
Plato. His conception of the function of the State ns the liberation 
of men for the higher life of \irtue is, it is true, radically eimilar to 
the conception of Aqumas. Yet this State of his is wholly secular. 
It has no necessarj* relation to any Church. There is, mdeed, oo sag- 
gestioo m Paruta that the diorch can do an>*thbg worth rpeakiiig 
of for the life of virtue. Bat all through the fiiteeatb century Italian 
thinkers seem to have seen the State as pnrely seculsr. Even the 
Papahsts, I think, did eo, though they claimed powers for the Pope 
in relation to it. To suppose, however, that this was due in any 
appremable degree to the influence of MachiavcUi would be gratuitouily 
absurd. 

The."e is another and completely negative respect in wb'ch Paruta 
resembles JIachiavelli. He stood as much apart as his predecessor 
from the main currents of thourht and subjects of controversy in the 
sixteenth century. No question of the relation of State to Church 
or of the righta or duties of subjects in relation to rulers, troubled his 
Platonic serenity. In this, also, be was charact«ri*tical!y Italian. 
It is, I think. Ju»t the fact that for Italy these questions we.ro cot 
practical or vitally stirring that accounts for the relative abv^nc* 
of political thought and controversy in Italy. 

I 3. BOTERO 

\erT unlike the rather diMtaate Paruta, with his prf 0 ccupit.“» 
with the ideal of the wj«< and virtuous man, his b^Ii'f in an^ccriijc 
government and his consnetion that the moral end of th» State inrol^ 
olligatioa to ?>rvc it, was Giovanni Bote.ro. Bom at IWce ia 
tnonl and hence sometimes caUed Benishis, Botero took orderr. hveam* 
• IhKe^ti, p. IS. • Ib,, p. 25- 
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tie fciead and the private eecretary of Cardinal Borromeo, eerred 
on embassies for tie Doke of Savoy and became tutor to bis children. 
He was a conscientious student and took his work very senoosly. 
His moat famous book, tkUa Ra^wn di Siato, was published m 1589 
and became widely knownA Bot some of bis shorter treatises are 
also of some importance. Particnlarly characteristic and distinctive 
is the DfHe Cause it la Grandtzza detle Ctita, published in 1596. 

Botero’s opinions coincided in several particular respects with 
those of Haciiavelli, whom he described as an empty wnter 
he sap about the norentine does not leave the impression that he 
understood btTn. Whether his thought was influenced by what he 
read of Uaehiavelli’a writings it is not possible to say More important, 
in any case, is the fact that his mode of thinking was similar to Maclua- 
veHi's in an essential respect. His mind was wholly occupied with 
the question of how things actually ate and how they actually move. 
His Raqion di Siato consists afinost entirely of what he took to be 
simply statements of verifiable fact. However dubious bs assertions, 
that is what he intended them to be. There was, he thought, a great 
deal to etpUin in coanectioa with this thing, the State: and ^ 
seems to have thought it was all rather easily explained. He askw 
no question about the ultimate nature of political authority; tw 
questions for him were how it actually arose, how it is mamtained 
and what is the moat efficient form of tt He was w unwncemed 
as Paruta with the main questions that agitated the minds of thi^ers 
outside Italy. Though he bebeved religion to be a political 
of the greatest importaace, he consider^ it only as it suhserw the 
pnrposes of government. Though be could not think of the ^i^h 
as Machiavelli had done and epeaks of rt as a diVmely estabusn^ 
monarchy, he does not ie«a to have attributed to it any^ Bpecinc 
authority except in relation to questions of etnctly Christian doctoe. 
He asked oo questions about its relation to the State. It is perMps 
worth notice that be argues at length that dishonerty m pobtics do^ 
not even pay, Whether or no he were influenced by JhchuveUi, tie 
seems certainly to have been influenced by Boi^. His thwry o 
climate, at least, looks as if it were derived directly from the renc 
writer. But what above aU distiagoisbes Botero is his ass^io^t 
the fundamental importance of economic factors^ m society. 

suggestion of that may also have come from Bod^ 

The earliest form of government, Botero opined, was 
and the important thing to notice is, he says, that it was m 
by popular consent for the common good and aecOTty. » 

he specificaUy declared, instituted by any special ^ 

* It WM traaalated into IaUs, rreach, Spaniih and German. A F 
tivnslalioa appeared in 1599. 

« fiajion, ed. 1589. pp. 16, 17. 
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only monarchy directly established by God is that of the Church. 
Nor has God prescribed or rerommcndcd to men any particular Iona 
of government and any fonn of government in the world may be 
the right one.* 

^Vhat 13 right at any particular time and place depends on circum- 
stances and the nature of the people concerned. That being bo, it 
is, he pointed out, difficult to decide what form of government is above 
all preferable. But he does not really seem to have seen any diffi- 
culty He had no doubt whatever that monarchy pure and simple, 
the sole sovereignty of an hereditary person, was the best of all forms 
of government The reasons he gives for this belief are, for the most 
part, at once wholly unoriginal and quite fantastic. God is a monarch 
and has established monarchy in the Church ; all light comes from 
the sun and the unity of a whole goes with a multitude of parts.* 
It IS a little odd to 6nd this kind of thing in the mind of a thinker 
Usually BO positive and rationalistic Mon? pertinently he pointed 
out, as others had done and were doing, that monarchy has tend«l 
to displace all other forms of government. It has established itself 
even among the rough and violent peoples of the north who are 
naturally averse to it. He adduced also the commonplace contention 
that speed in action is most likely to he had in a monarchy. 

The Well-being of the State, however, Botero declared, depends 
less on the form of its government than on the obedience of the sub* 
ject.* Most important of all factors in maintaining obedience is justice. 
To make every one secure in respect of his property and other rights 
in law, is the only means of establishing peace and harmony in soacty-* 
Judicial administration should be uniform, alike for all without 
favour or corruption and should also be speedy, Botero descanted 
at length on the lamentablo failuro actually visible in these respects 
everywhere.* Almost equally important is it that the ruler should 
understand his people. Nothing is more necessary than this for good 
government.* In this connection, Botero remarked, the effects of 
climatic conditions on character have to bo considered. Important 
also is it that the government ebould concern itself with the needs 
of the poor, and should promoto education and the arts * Botero 
Was as sure as was Machiavelli that a government must be populsr 
to be strong and stable. 

Like Machiavelli also, Botero held that the strength and stability 
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of a State depended, perhaps most of all, upon religion Unless 
his subjects be religious, Botcro declared, no Pnace, however just 
and prudent, can be really secure All those who have founded new 
Stat^ have found it necessary either to revive an old rehgion or 
introduce a new one.* All religions abhe. be seems to have imagined, 
teach service to the State as a duty, and for this reason all alike 
have social value. But none, be argued, more effectively subserves 
the cause of order than does Chnstiaoity. For the Christian religion 
subjects to the Prince not only the bodies and goods of the subjects, 
but even their souls and consciences , it bmds not only their hands 
but their thoughts and affections ; it enjoins them to obey dissolute 
as well as temperate Princes, and to sufier all things that the peace 
be not broken. There is no act that frees the subject from bis duty 
of obedience unless one contrary to the laws of nature or of God , 
and even in such caaea everything is to be endured rather than an 


open breach.® 

BotefO was an ecclesiastic and presumably a bebever. But he 
did not himself argue the duty of aubmisaiOD from the Scriptures 
or teacUngs of the Church He committed himself only to the state- 
ment that Christianity, so teaching, subserves the purposes ot the 
State at least as well as any other religion. It is not ^likely tha 
he was hero thinkiDg of Machiavelli’a assertion that this was just 
what Cbristiaoity had failed to do. , , 

Botero fuUy adopted Bodm’a theory that the character of a people a 
mentality is determined by pennauent ‘climatio conditions, 
connect^ it with his assertion that any form of govemmen may 
bo appropriate in a particular place more definitely than md 
himsefi. lie has the distinction of being the only wn^r of th^en y 
who grasped at sU fully the aignificaiico of the theory. ° , 
exposition of it, however, is by oo means so full or so clear as • 
He seems to take the theory as one fully established E® ^ 
accepted, as indeed did Paruta H« repeats a good ea o 
Bodia had said and adds very blUe. But, so far was he from bemg 
shocked by it, that he did add something to Bodui s eugge • 
even the form of religion may bo ultimately determine 7 , . ’ 

The heresies, ho remarked, that have onginated .yi,}, 

and philosophically inclined, though “^st difficult 

have been highly speculative and concerned h ^t-Tiatuie 

ol Ctastiia fteology, .eUtmg to tho Tmrty “"-If ! 
oi Cbri.t. Those, on the oTher h«.d. orig.nat.ng 
and energetic, undiscipbned and lather stupid nort atn T ^rmwtions 
been conesp^ndmgly gross and tteT^ 

o£ practice, such ss clencal celibacy and the anth y 
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prodcct of tte stupefyiDg effects of a northern climate ? Bat the 
Eoggestion cuts both ^ap. 

It was especially in his essay on the greatness of cities that Bctero 
developed his view of the importance of economics. In the Ecjvn 
ii Stato he tells ns that governmental anthority originated in dehlierate 
action, taken mainly for the sake of defence and jnstice. In the 
Grcndesai he exp lains that social life developed, presnmably earlier, 
under economic pressures. He adopted the view, that had already 
become a commonplace, that, in the very eariiest dap of humanity, 
men lived like the beasts. But men came to see how much would 
be gained if they formed themselves into a society for the sharing 
of all they produced.* Quite evidently he was not thinkirg of any 
communistic sharing. The sharing he speaks of was by way of trade 
and barter. 

He explains that a city or a large town, the granderza of which 
is measui^ by population and wealth, is a centre to which people 
gather for the sake of security, ease and plenty. The growth of 
such a place is not and cannot be brought about by any governmental 
action, nor can force either create or sustain it.* A strong internal 
anthority is indeed necessary to ita eiistenee for the sake of order, 
while the maintenance of order promotes tie growth of tie dty by 
making it attractive. Nevertheless, the real cause of tie develop- 
ment of aties is simply tie opportonitles ticy offer for prcStalle 
prodnetioa and dealing. It b what Botero calls their nutritive virtue 
that makes then great. The essential factors are a cte suitable for 
trading and good transport facilities. Justice drpends on tie strength 
of the government ; but tic strength of the government is largely 
dependent on plenty. The wealth of a Prince depends on tie posses- 
sions of his subjects : ‘ their goods end ticir trafic; tie frmts cf 
tie earth and of industry, exports and imports and means cf transpert 
from one place or country to another’.* The Prince, tiemfere, 
should intr^cce every sort of craft and manufacture. Peace in tie 
city depends partly on justice and partly on plenty. But plenty 
depends not only on soil and roads and water-ways and minerals, 
but on the amount of labour available. Botero insists that labour, 
not capital, is the essential factor in the production cf wealth.* It 
follows that idleness is a curse to the community. The idle, he say*, 
are tho« who live on the labour of others. The concentration cj 
Wealth in a few hands he nlv> declares to be an evil, on the ground 
that it acts as a check upon the increase of population.* 

It is evident that Botero was to some extent conscious that !-• 
views he expresses as to the development of cities would for t-e 
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most part apply also to communities or States of any size He was 
certainly ^ting of city States os well os of mcro cities and his pre- 
(^pation with economics is as marked in the Koyton di Slalo as m 
the Grandaai, though hia conclusions arc not there made so clear 
la one place, at least, in the (irandcrsa, he widens his outlook to include 
the whole State. Explaining that no amount of violence will con- 
strain men to stay in unprofitable cities, he odds that the same holds 
good of States and that dominions acquired by sheer violence cannot 
long bo mantained. 

Thinking thus so largely in terms of economics, Botero could not 
but see war as a sheer evil. It was to him, as things stood, an evil 
unescapable and therefore to he studied He repeated the ancient 
commonplace that defensive war is alone justifiable , but he left 
the epithet undefined and therefore almost roeaninglesa. On the 
question o! what constitutes military strength he followed Machiavelli 
very closely, emphatically agreeing with him that men and not money 
are the sinews of war and that men fight best when they love their 
Cause or their country. But his consideration of war led him finally 
to what was perhaps the most striking of his conclusions, War, 
he thought, was unavoidable only because the world is divided into 
a numbet of States, Monarchy Is the best form of government , the 
tnischief is that there are so many monarchies. Pnnees, be remarked, 
Me without aSections ; they have, properly spealong, neither friends 
nor enemies. Each is guided by consideration of his own interests 
elone. That being so, they are all compelled, for safety’s sake, to 
prepare for war and to make it ; to hoard treasure and overtax their 
subjects. 'What is really needed is e universal monarchy. Under 
a single monarch the world would become a common fatherland and 
home, and man would attain happiness It would then, he adds, 
he possible to enforce the use of a universal language and a univeraal 
coinage, to the great profit and comfort of every one. The Monarch 
of the world would have no need of armies and therefore the whole 
scale of taxation could be lowered. Nor would there then be need 
to provide against dearth and famine, for a bad harvest in one part 
of the world could be made up for by tho good crops of another, as 
now It is not. The striking passage in which he indulges m these 
speculations forms the conclusion of his treatise on the Excellence of 
Monarchy, It was an old dream with a eomewhat new meaning 
is perhaps new in Botero'a dream of a World-State is the imp te 
conception that there existed already in economic facts and m the 
world’s desire for peace and plenty, a real basis for such developmen s. 



CONCLUSION’ 

I AM told that, m this concluding chapter, I ought to Fummarire 
the resulta of my explorations in the politicaJ thought of the 
sixteenth century. It would certainly be well to do so, were it 
not for the fact that this whole book js but a summary and a sunaary 
summary and incomplete at that. It is with deep misgivings that 
I attempt still further to condense. 

People in the sixteenth century, when they thought politically, 
were above all preoccupied with the problem of establishing and 
mamtainmg order. Just because order was the thing most needed 
It was a century of eSorts to create and to centra lire administrstite 
arrangements (or its enforcement. In England solid success teas 
achieved . in France there was failure so pronounced that tie country 
all but broke m pieces. In Spain the success was, it seems, both 
illiuory and disastrous. In Germany, as a whole, the efort produced 
dismtegration ; but that disintegration was due to the success of 
the effort to establish new centres of order and strong government. 
The Italian settlement, largely brought about by the wisdom and 
moderation of Charles T in victorv, etereotrped a series of petty 
despotisms and oligarchies, but at least put an end to chronic internal 
warfare. 

Intentness on a practical need acutely felt involves of itself no 
land of political theory. But, under the actual circumstances, recog- 
nition of the need of order, and policies of centralisation, involved 
preoccupation with certain questions incident and relevant to the 
practical problem. It was very manTest that what above all was 
n<H^l«d Was a profound recognition c* the duty of obedience to duly 
constituted political aulhoiitv. The question how rach authonty is 
derived, on what rests the obhgation to obey and how far and in what 
aense it is limited, was, above all else, the question of th* century. 

It was answer^ fa various wavs ; but the aarumptions hab'tuslly 
made u to natural law and as to the absolutely imperative ratu.*e 
of Scriptural commanJa and directions, limited th** o. 

answer. Study of the Scriptures led. indeed, to quite different cca- 
elusions, het certain points remained ffxc*l. One curt in any caw 
obey God’s commands whatever the poLtlcal forerrija mirbt aav; 
and there was a genera] persuasion that one ought to disobey comma.— a 
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clean contrary to natural law. Th« relation, in fact, between flovereiffn 
and subject, or between the Stalo and its members, could not bo 
considered in isolation. Involved in it was tho relation of man, 
and thereforo of tho State, to Divine Will That was primary. Man 
transcended the State and h» duty to it could bo secondary only. 
Sixteenth'Century theories of oovcrcignty were, for tho most part, 
fundamentally as theocratic aa those of tho Middle Ages 

That government represents the will of God, ^Vbo wills tho good 
of man and therefore ^s peace, and that obedience to constituted 
authority is, therefore, normally a duty to God, this no one in the 
century Openly denied. In the caibcr years of tho century there 
appears a very general tendency to believe that, though Divmo law 
might make passive resistance obligatory, yet active resistance was 
always wrong. How fat this tendency was duo to an acuteness of 
tho sense of tho need of order that grow, gradually, less insistently 
sha-p, it IS not possible accurately to say. 

This doctrine of non-rcaistanco was not a theory of the divine right 
of Kings or necessarily a theory of right at all It was, indeed, gener- 
ally put as depending oa God's commands in tho Scriptures But 
It was often put on grounds of mere expediency. Ilcsistanco leads 
to disorder, perhaps to civil war, and this is the greatest of ovils. 
Tho doctrine had no specific reference to Kings but applied to all 
magistrates and was insisted upon os much at Geneva as at Pans. 
It was held by people of all kinds of religious opinions and by 
people of none to speak of. Different lints of thought scomod 
for a time to bo converging to the same conclusion. But tho con- 
vergenco was illusory and even the appcaranco of it did not last 
long. 

The whole question was cotopheated and confused by the develop- 
ment of a Qumbor of religious sects or parties all claiming sols possession 
of ' true religion ’. It was further complicated by tho clamis of 
churches, Catholic or Calvinistic, to control or to limit tho action 
of secular authorities. Tho Reformation forced men to consider 
Under mote or less new forms, tho old question of the relation of 
State to Church. That was, of course, reaUy involved m tho ultimate 
question of tho right relation of the State to God. The ProtCBtant 
could escape it, logically, no mote than tho Cathoho ; and, practically, 
even less. It was a cause of friction and disorder, or tho menace 
of disorder, throughout the century. 

Tho struggle between religious parUes, or between govemmonts 
and religious dissidents, was tho chief factor in breaking down, here 
and there and inoro or less completely, tho bebef in tho wickedness 
of overt resistance to authority. Bodies of people who felt them- 
selves wronged or oppressed and who, for whatever reasons, had come 
to feel themselves m a position to resist effectively, could not long 
83 
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continue to hold eucH doctrine. Under the appropriate ccnditicns 
It was a matter of course that a right and even a dutr of rebellion 
should be asserted, now bv Protestants, now bj Catholics. It seems 
that the first bodv of people to make that assertion were the mnhiut 
Anabaptists. PanJp because thev grossly miscalculated thrir power 
to rebd efiectiTelr, they hare not received their fair share of whatever 
credit may attach to the mating of it. 

Once that assertion was made there was no escape from tie 
questions logically involved in it. iThat, then, is the baris of gcrem- 
mental authority and how is it derived ? T^Tat are the hmits cf 
pobtical obbgstioa * Under what orcumstances docs Gcd'a command 
to obey give place to a permission, or become u command, to rtbri f 
Implied was the question ; does there really exist anywhere a right 
to demand obedience as a duty to God ? 

In answer to these questions there developed, roughly fpeahmg, 
two schools of thought. One asserted that authority can exat 
only unde a special IKvme grant. God must imruediateJy confer 
It, since men, even though they can give coerdve power and define 
function, cannot create obbgatioa. This doctrine was held not only 
by those who bebered in an almost unlimited and indefeasible right 
given by God to a divinely chosen King. It was held aL»o by sem* 
who claimed a rigbt of rebellion when God’s lieutenant eiceed*d 
his granted authority or became a rebel against tie Giter. It might 
well be a duty to God to depose his unfaithful Ticeroy. 

On the other hand, it was detained that a real right to comm^d 
may be and is created by out of his own need of it ; Cod being 
concerned only in that he created the need and sanctions the m'arj 
You mar put it, like Bodia, that authority to demand eb»difnce as 
a duty IS logically involved in the ends for which organized scerty 
erists ; or, like Hooker, you mar ear that every potestial community 
has a right to make law for iiselL *Xn either case you deny the 
for any special diidne creation. is potentially possessed cf aJ 

he needs : be needs authority and can, therefore, create it. But it 

must be observed that Divine sanction is coscesved as bring as cecessarr 

in this case as is Dinne grant b the other. . ^ 

That two main echoob of thou^t arose also on the question 1-e 
right relation of State and Church has already been rufucently 
upon One subordmated all secular government to tie ccntro< c. 
M ecc:e..arjcal organization; the other, indentifj-mg auroh ‘nd 
State, pUc^l the Cnu.-th b the hands of the secular Mverr.gu. 
cf !ir.*-euth<»-mury thought about the State was, it may 1-“ remari-^. 
rehn.ous rath»T than rtnrtlv poLtical: concern'd, that n, ma--y 
with tie fuiCfon cf rore.-mnent b relation to anoth'c werid 
this. After all the y<.bt;cal thought cf a rebgions man muit 
be rtbgicus. But on tlb question, as cn the ether great que?- - 
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o£ the century, the dividing line between the two echoola of thought 
does not comcide mth that between Protestant and Catholic. 

Perhaps the main Imes o! Bixtcenth-century pobtical thought may 
fairly be thus roughly summartzed. But the summary is very rough 
and it leaves out not only all of Italy but much else. In the sixteenth 
century we find those who flee in the recognition of an all but unbounded 
duty of obedience to the political aovereign the only hope of salvation ; 
and those also who ignore or deapise the State or who deny and 
denounce it. Again, while there is much that is rebgious in the 
thought of the century, there is also much that is not rebgious at all 
and at most pays bp service to rebgion. And throughout the centuiy 
there was going on a development of pomts of view simply opportunist 
or utilitarian and more or leas sceptical of current and traditional 
beliefs. 

In the flhiftmg sands of positive pobtical theory no foundation 
can bo laid for an assertion of progress, if by progress we mean advance 
in the discovery of truth. Will it be said that no one nowadays 
flupjmses that truth concerning the State can be other than relative ^ 
But if it be said : ' There exista id flociety a right to regvure my obedi- 
ence as a duty, but, if I am commanded to deny my faith and betray 
myself and say I believe what 1 do not bebeve, then 1 have a right 
to rebel,' there U no reason why this should not be true under all 
circuautances, so long as meaning is given to the word ‘ nght ’ If, 
indeed, we deny that the word nght has any but a legal or conven- 
tional meaning, then the whole proposition becomes meaningless. 
In that caso, we have answered the question as to the basis of real 
authonty and of political obbgstion by den 3 rmg that euch things 
exist. 

I have heard it said that the important thing about a pobtical 
theory is that it should ‘ work Any theory that ‘ works ’ is true 
for its time. But in what sense does any theoiy work ? If a man’s 
activities ate really determined by his theory, as may be the case, 
then, indeed, the theory may be said to be workmg. But that his 
activities determine his theory would eeem to be the commoner case. 
The theory is an afterthought, a by-product, an apology, even a 
pretext. When we say that a theory works, do we mean more than 
that it plausibly justifies some actual arrangement or the attitude 
of some dominant group 1 In that sense many contradictory theories 
may be working in diflerent places at the same moment. But, indeed, 
in that sense aU or almost all theories work in some degree and none, 
surely, quite satisfactorily. There never was a dominant theoiy or a 
dominant group unchallenged. In that sense, I suppose, Calvin 
was tight, hero and there, for a time , and Barclay was nght for 
France at the end of the centuiy. It would be bard to say who was 
nght in England. It would also, I think, be hard to say what theory 
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